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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMtlllCAN  INSTITUTE. 

New-York,  Fe6,  26/&,  1850. 
To  the  Honorable 

Noble  S.  Elberkut, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,^  Jfew-York. 

Sir — ^I  herewith  transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  lii- 
stitute  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servant, 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLER, 
Superintending  Age. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  AMERICM  INSTITUTE 


JVeio-YorA;,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
herewith  present  to  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  in  conformity  to  the  law  passed 
May  5, 1841,  which  constituted  the  Institute,  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  county  of  New- York. 

The  Annual  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  cover  an  ex- 
tended field,  in  which  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are.  interested.  It  seems,  therefore, 
necessary  to  embody  in  this  report,  every  thing  of  interest,  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  In^itute,  for  the  general  information  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  those  great  pursuits.  Agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures are  the  parents  of  commerce ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic 
is  indispensable  to  them.  How  essentially  necessary  to  agriculture 
is  the  labor  which  is  applied  in  originating  and  perfecting  labor-saving 
machines  for  its  use  ;  and  in  improving  the  numerous  implements  it 
has  already  received  from  the  hands  of  the  artizan.  Any  attempt  to 
separate  these  interests,  must  be  injurious,  and  should  at  once  be  dis- 
countenanced. Let  the  intercourse  olf  classes,  mutually  dependant, 
be  as  free  as  air ;  the  benefits  resulting  will  be  great,  and  as  mutual 
as  the  intercourse  is  free. 

The  American  Institute,  located  as  it  is  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Union,  and  embracing  the  great  objects  contained  in  its  charter,  we 
believe^fibrds  greater  facilities  for  observation,  enquiry,  comparison, 
a&d  the  diffusion  of  important  facts,  pertaining  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
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of  men,  than  any  similar  association  \rithin  our  knowledge.  It  ¥ras 
the  pioneer  in  the  great  movement  of  association  for  disseminating 
useful  information,  and  practically  illustrating  the  i{}roductioiis  of 
jagiiculture,  manufactures,  and  the  handicraft  of  the  mechanic.  Con- 
nected, as  they  intimately  are  and  must  be,  with  the  every  day  wants 
of  our  citizens,  it  seems  to  have  been  demanded.  The  energies  of 
the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  were  feeble  at  the  commencement  of 
our  operations,  compared  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  now 
animate  them.  Contact  with  rivals,  in  every  department,  has  accele- 
rated the  progress  of  improvement,  so  that  now,  their  productions 
stand  second  to  none. 

Agriculture  has  received  its  full  share  of  our  labor  in  endeavors  to 
promote  its  advancement.  Years  of  toil,  before  the  legislative  enact- 
ment of  1841,  will  attest  the  sincerity  of  our  devotion  to  that  interest. 
The  geological  survey  of  the  Slate  originated  in  a  petition  from  the 
American  Institute  for  that  object ;  and  for  a  succession  of  years  the 
Institute  has  been  petitioning  for  aid  from  the  Legislature  to  establish 
an  agricultural  school  with  an  experimental  farm  attached.  We  re- 
joice that  the  Legislature  has  at  length  moved  in  the  matter.  Al- 
though the  American  Institute  has  been  omitted  in  the  measures  thus 
far  taken,  it  has  ne  complaint  to  make,  no  fault  to  find  ;  satisfied  to 
the  full,  if  the  end  is  attained  and  the  object  faithfully  accomplished, 
no  matter  under  whose  auspices  the  work  may  be  done. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Institute  in  sustaining  its  operations  for 
the  last  eight  consecutive  years,  have  been  over  $12,000  per  annum  ; 
making  a  total  sum  of  $96,352.73.  Our  vouchers  show  that  nearly 
one-third  of  this  sum,  or  $30,000,  is  chargeable  to  the  department  of 
agriculture.  The  balance  to  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Such  has  been  its  disbursem*ents  in  defraying  all  its  expenses.  The 
State,  under  the  law  of  1841,  has  refunded  $7,600.  For  which,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  we  tender  our  most  ^ncere  thanks,  and  solicit 
a  continuance  of  this  bounty ;  confident  in  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  faithfully,  and  we  trust  beneficially,  applied. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  our  fellow 
Mtizens,  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  bur  operations  during  the 
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past  year,  in  the  varied  departments  which  receive  our  constant  care 
and  attention.  In  manufactures  and  the  mechanics  arts,  something 
fttvr  is  antittaljgr  looked  for.  The  prolific  genitts  of  our  countrymen 
rarely  dis^points  this  expectation.  Improved  methods  ibr  aocom- 
plisbing  desired  objects — perfection  of  finish — and  improved  beauty 
in  design,  charaoteriaEe  their  annual  offerings,  fn  (he  department  of 
agriculture,  and  the  production  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  much 
that  is  entirely  new,  cannot  be  expected.  Increased  production,  the 
reclamation  of  sterile  or  exhausted  soils,  and  the  conversion  of  mate- 
rials, heretofore  deemed  worthless,  into  profitable  manures,  have 
evidently  marked  its  progress.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  required  to  be  done,  in  bringing  clearly  to  the  comprehension 
of  practical  operators  in  the  soil,  (he  truths  which  science  has  already 
largely  developed. 

It  has  been  charged,  and  there  may  be  truth  in  the  allegation,  that 
our  high  seminaries  of  learning,  fostered  by  the  bounty  of  the  State 
in  no  stinted  measure,  have 'too  long  neglected  the  great  duty  of 
biinging  to  the  aid  of  practical  operators  in  the  indispensable  arts 
of  life,  the  important  discoveries  of  science.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
qpirit  of  the  age  is  fast  removing  difficulties.  The  light  of  science 
begins  to  illuminate  the  humblest  cottage ;  from  whence  it  will  be 
reflected  with  benefits  innumerable,  and  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  the 
cloisters  of  monastic  concealment. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
gratuitous  labor  for  the  public  good,  to  be  assailed  and  misrepresented.' 
We  ask  our  fellow  citizens  to  examine  closely  before  they  decide. 
Every  act  of  the  Institute  is  open  to  examination. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE,  ^ 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

JOHN  D.  WARD, 

LIV.  LIVINGSTON,       V 

GEO.  BACON,  ' 

H.  MEIGS, 

E.  T.  BACKHOUSE,     J 
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The  following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  American  Institute  : 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  finance  Committee,  made  to  the 

American  Institute  April  12,  1849, 

There  were  invested  in  stocks  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  money 
deported  in  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Association,  at 
interest, f  17,000  00 

In  the  treasury , 1 ,039  5  3 

$18,039  62 

The  Receipts  of  the  year  have  been, 

From  members, $1,812  00 

"     Certificates  of  awards, 36  00 

**     Sales  of  Transactions,  .•• 325 

^<    Managers  of  the  22nd  annual  Fair, 6,000  00 

"  ,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-York,  under  act  "* 

of  May  1841, 950  00 

^    Rent  of  store  No.  351  Broadway,  to  February  1, 

1850, 1,333  32 

"    Rent  of  room  No.  333  Broadway,  to  February 

1,1850, 260  00 

<<     Interest  on  bonds, $495  00 

^    Interest  on  money  m  bank, 120  83 

615  33 

^     Donation  for  library  Messrs.  French  &  Heiser,  •  75  00 

$29,124  92 

Patbcents. 

Red  Estate. 
1849. 

May    1.  Paid  on  account  of  purchase  of  property  No. 

351  Broadway,  ($45,000,) $15,000  00 

23.  Paid  insurance  on  do, 90  00 

Nov.  2.  Paid  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage,  $25,000, 

from  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  1849, 812  60 

Carried  forward, » j..... $15,902  60 
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Brought  forward, $15,902  60 

Not.  10.  Paid  mortgage  of  $5,000.00,  less  difference 

of  interest, $4,431  88 

Paid  interest  to  NoTember,  •  •  •  •         152  04 

4,583  92 

12.  Paid  assessment, 8  24 

Feb.  16.  Paid  taxes  of  1849, 437  78 

$20,932  44 

Repairs  and  Alterations  Jfo.  Z51*  Broadway . 

Carpenters'  work, $267  68 

Masons'  *     do     • 45  93 

Painting  and sagns, • •.  296  00 

New  roofing  extension  of  store, .  •  •  • 142  76 

Iron  railing, 27  00 

Fla^ng  side-walk  and  emptying  sink,.  •  •  49  87 

Cleaning,  whitewashing  and  glazing, 65  68 

894  91 

Monument  to  T.  B.  Wakeman. 

Two  lots  m  Greenwood  Cemetery, $220  00 

Wv  railing, 250  00 

Monument, 350  00 

820  A. 

Miscellaneous  Bills. 
Salaries  and  Clerk  hire. 
Salary  of  superintending  Agent,  May  to 

November, $500  00 

Salary  of  Recording  Secretary  to  February 

14,1850,! 286  24 

Salary  of  Clerk  to  December  13, 1849,. .        525  00 

Salary  of  assistant  Librarian, 228  26 

Services  of  Messenger, 98  25 

Carried  forward, |1,637  74     (22,647  36 
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Brought  forward, $1,637  74     |22|647  35 

Expenses'of  Farmers'  Club  reporting  12 

meetings, .•••• (30  00 

Papers  for  distribution. 27  00 

57  00 

Insurance  on  library,.  ••••••• •  •  •  •  24  00 

Books  and  periodicals  for  library, 135  25 

Newspaper  subscriptions,  &c.,  • 39  50 

Freight  on  Transactions,  &c., .  •  •  • •  18  51 

Expenses  of  removal, 53  93 

Directory, • •••  226 

Rent  of  rooms  No.  333  Broadway, .«.«..  750  00 

Storage  of  library,  &c.,  .•••• • 30  00     « 

Croton  water  and  ice,.  •••••.••••« 18  78 

Petty  cash  expenses — postages,  subscrip- 
tion to  small  papers,  advertising,  cleao- 

mg,  &c.,  &c., •••••.•••.  188  94 

2,955  90 


$25,603  25 


in 
Amount  of  Receipts, $39,1^  92 

«         Payments, 25,603  25 

Balance  in  the  treasury  Feb.  15, 1850,.  $3^21  67 


REPORT  OF  TBE  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 


TVMTYSECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  twenty-second  annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  respectfully 

REPORT : 

That  as  usual,  exfenave  jjublic  notice  was  given  that  the  Fair  would 
be  open  to  visitors  at  Castle  Grarden,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of 
October,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather  the  opening 
was  postponed  until  the  3d. 

The  number  of  entries  on  the  books  were,  in  the  Mechanical  and 
Manufacturing  Department  2,092,  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Department  268,  and  at  the  Cattle  Show  227,  making  a  total  of  2,587, 

The  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made  the  last  year,  met  as  before  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Institute,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  October.  The  as- 
sembly was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  front  saloon  at  Castle 
Garden,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  attendance  was  large,  and  their  proceedings  of  great  in- 
terest, a  full  report  will  be  found  among  the  transactions  of  this  year. 

Since  the  21st  Fair,  the  health  of  Mr.  Bridgeman,  an  old  and  res< 
pected  friend  has  been  so  impaired  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
arduous  duties  pertaining  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Depart- 
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ent  of  our  Fair  and  resigned.  We  can  not  in  justice  to  lum  or  to 
this  board  suffer  his  retirement,  without  expressing  regret  for  the  cause, 
and  our  thanks  to  him  for  unwearied  attention  and  important  services 
to  the  American  Institute  in  the  department  to  which  he  was  attached. 

That  department  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead 
whose  experience  enabled  him  to  carry  out  its  objects  efficiently,  and 
\idth  great  taste  and  judgment.    The  report  of  Mr.  Mead,  is  hereunto 
annexed. 

The  Cattle  Show  was  held  on  the  spacious  premises  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-third  street — permission  was  politely  given 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  to  parade  the  horses  on  Madison  Square 
oppo^te. 

* 

The  number  of  entries  were  as  follows  : 

Horses, 34  Swine, ••  65 

Cattle, ......  138  Poultry, 48 

Sheep, 83  S&epherd  Dogs,  • . .  3 

Mules, 4 

The  Premiums  awarded  in  this  department  were, 

40  Silver  Cups,  11  Vols,  of  Agricultural  Books, 

23  Silver  Medals,  $26  in  cash. 

4  Diplomas, 

By  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Managers,  the  premiums  could  be  received 
in  plate  or  cash. 

The  testing  of  plows  and  the  plowing  and  spading  matches,  were 
held  at  Flushing  L.  I.  in  connexion  with  the  Queens  county  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The  Premium  Committee,  whose  duties  are  of  the  most  arduous  and 
responsible  kind,  have  faithfulfy  and  judiciously  carried  out  the  objects 
of  the  Institute.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  Torrey,  being  always  at 
at  his  post,  and  with  his  long  experience,  his  services  can  hardly  be  dis- 
pensed with. 
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The  following  is  a  Kst  of  premiums  as  awarded  : 

53  Gold  Medals. 

1  Gold  Medal  ^<  Tallmadge  Premium.'' 
247  Silver  Medals. 
64  Silver  Cups. 
421  Diplomas. 
$110  Cash  and  24  certificates  to  apprentices  and  minors. 
$110  Cash  and  6  Bronze  Medals. 
"  The  Van  Schaick  Premium." 
$25  Cash — ^premium  for  team  of  oxen. 
152  Volumes  of  Agricultural  Books. 

The  Committee  estunates  the  above  premiums  to  cost  three  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Finance^  Committee  of  the  Fair,  of  which  Mr.  William  Ebbitt 
is  chairman,  have  dischaiged  their  duties  with  care  and  promptness. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Fair ;  for  details  reference  may  be  had  to  the  report  of 
that  committee. 

Receipts. 

To  cash  received  from  sales  of  tickets  at  Castle  Grarden,  $18,315  25 

"  at  cattle  show, 156  53 

"  rent  of  stands, 210  00 

sales  of  lumber, 147  34 

$18,829  12 
Less,  counterfeit  money, •.••• $12  00 

Discount  on  uncurrent  money, •     46  89 

— 58  89 


Carried  forward, $18,770  23 
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Brought  forward^ ••  |18,770  S3 

Expenditures. 
By  Printing  and  Publication  Committee, 

Printing  circulars,  invitations,  tickets,  blanks,  handbiU^ 
badges,  &g., • $414  46 

Printing  addresses,  •  •  •  • •     261  61 

Newspaper   advertisements,    bill- 
posting,  stationery,  &c., 306  19 

$982  £6 

By  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Superintendent,    clerks,    assistants  and  la- 
borers,   $769  25 

Muslin  for  tables,  flags,  &c., 75  61 

Glazing  cases, • 18  99 

Flag  poles, 53  80 

Repairs  of  saloon  after  Fair,  car- 
penters work,  cleanmg  and  gas 

fixtures, •  •  •  • 69  53 

Petty  expenditures,.  • .  •  • 69  00 

1,046  06 

By  Committee  an  Steam  Power^  ifc. 

Use  of  engine, $100  00 

Shafting,    repairs    of   boiler,    en- 
gineer, &c., 360  99 

Asdstants  and  laborers, 143  50 

Fuel, 115  43 

Water  for  engine, • 10  00 

Paintmg  roof  of  machine  room,  tin 

leaders,  &c., 56  94 

784  86 

By  Committee  on  Light. 

Gaslight, $386  90 

Camphene, 351  00 

Oil  and  candles, 153  54 

Carried  forvrard, $891  44  $2,813  20  $18,770  23 
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Brought  forward, $891  44  $2,813  20  $18,770  23 

Loan  of  chandeliers, 50  00 

Lighting, 62  00 

Pipes  and  fixtures, 171  21 

1,164  65 

By  Finance  Committee, 

Ticket  sellers  and  counter,.  1 |163  00 

Check   book,  stationery  and   cash 

boxes, 17  69 


180  69 


By  Ticket  Committee, 

Ticket  receivers  and  counter, $157  00 

Stamping  tickets,. ... •••••.•••••       10  50 


167  60 


By  Police  Committee. 
Police,  day,  evening  and  night  watch,;  •  •  •  •        404  76 

By  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Committee. 

Carpenter's  work,  erecting  sheds,.  $323  69 
Clerks,  laborers,  box  wood,  use  of 

crockery,*  &c., .'. .     492  19 

815  88 

By  Refreshment  Committee. 

Dinners  for  managers  while  detailed  on  duty, 
and  foi^  guests  from  a  distance,.  $525  00 

Refreshments,  &c.,  for  bands  of 
music,  whose  services  were  gra- 
tuitous,^ &c., 184  71 

709  71 

ft 

Miscellaneous  Bills. 

Rent  of  Castle  Garden  21  days,  at  $75  per 
day, * l/>76  00 

Lumber  and  carpenter's  work,  fittmg  up 
saloon,.. $374  11 

Carried  forward, $374  11  $7,831  39  $18,770  23 
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Brought  forward, $374  11  |7^31  39  $18,770  23r 

Covering  bridge,  building  gas  bouse 
and  fitting  up  room  for  Congress 

of  Fruit  Growers, 223  00 

697  11 

Wire  for  pin  machine,. •  .••••.. 26  00 

Band,  &c.,  for  N.  Y.  Volunteers, 60  60 

Rent  of  Tabernacle,  and  music  for  anniversary 

address, .^  116  00 

Expenses  of  Orator, 38  00 

Fireworks, 190  00 

Chambermaid,.  •  •  •  • 6  00 

By  Premium  Committee^  (in  part.) 

Gold  and  silver  for  medals, $1,177  60 

Stamping  and  cuttmg  medals,  • .  •  •  204  37 

Silver  cups,  &c., 341  26 

Medal  cases, 100  00 

Printing  diplomas, 60  76 

Fillingup     "       21  80 

Agricultural  works, 130  72 

Postage,  notifying  judges, , 12  22 

Cash  instead  of  cups  and  medals,.  '214  00 

ft 

^^    minors'  premiums, 1 10  00 

^^    Van  Schaick  premium, 110  00 

2^82  61 

Expenses  as  far  as  paid, • 11,344  61 

Which  being  deducted  from  the  receipts  leaves, $7^26  62 

Of  which  has  been  into  the  treasury  of  the  American 

Institute,  Nov,  9, 1849, 6,000  00 

m  

Leaving  a  balance  of, $1,426  62 

in  the  Mechanic's  Banking  Association,  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  of  the  22nd  Annual  Fair,  to  pay  some  claims  for  premiums, 

prmting,  &c.,  not  yet  completed  *  when  settled  the  committee  will 

report  to  the  Institute. 
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The  board  would  state  that,  with  great  regret,  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  James  Van  Norden,  the  late  chairnaan  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, was  accepted ;  his  unremitting  and  faithful  attention  to  his  duties 
require  and  receive  the  thanks  of  this  board. 

The  expenses  of  the  Fair  for  light,  labor,  rent,  refreshments,  &c., 
have  been  greater  than  in  previous  years,  as  at  no  time  before  has  the 
Fair  been  kept  open  so  long.  In  consequence  of  the  rain  and  in- 
clement weather  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  Fair,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  continue  it  open  until  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  week — 
heretofore  it  has  closed  within  three  weeks. 

The  receipts  have  been  larger  thamat  any  prenous  Fair,  and'i^  a 
strong  evidence  that  the  American  Institute,  its  objects  and  views, 
are  increasing  in  favor  with  the  public.  Let  its  principles  continue  to 
be  carried  out  honestly,  fearlessly  and  impartially,  and  the  community 
will  be  With  and  sustain  us. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Managers  feel  bound  to  express 
tii^ir  thanks  to  their  friends  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  whom  the 
Institute  has  ever  received  tokens  of  approbation,  kindness  and  at- 
tention. We  were  occasionally  furnished  by  them  with  excellent 
bands  of  music,  which  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  at  Castle  Garden. 

During  the  Fair  the  foUowmg  addresses  were  delivered,  and  have 
been  printed  for  distribiftion : 

Opening  address  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Meigs. 

Address  by  James  Madison  Crane,  Esq. 

Address  on  the  Patent  Laws,  by  George  GiSbrd,  Esq 

Address  on  the  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  by  Thomas  Anti- 
sell,  M.  D. 

Address  on  the  Progress  and  Improvements  that  have  been  made 
m  the  Mechanic  Arts,  by  Rev.  John  Al  Burtis. 

Anniversary  jiddress,  by  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Closing  address,  by  the  Hon.  James  Tallmadge,  the  Preadent  of 

the  Institute.  

ROBERT  LOVETT,  Chairman. 
JTeuhYark^  Feb.  14, 1860. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

AWARDED  BY  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  TWENTT-SECOND 
ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  OCTOBER 
1849. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THOROUGH  BRED  BIXK>D  B0R8E8. 

Henry  Booth,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  thorough  bred  blood 
•tallion,  "  Tr&stee."    Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Lewis  A.  Sayre,  New- York,  for  the  best  thorough  bred  mare, 
«  Young  Lady  Lightfoot."    Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Lewis  A.  Sayre,  New-York,  for  a  yearling  filly,  "Belle.''    Diploma. 

MATCHED,  FARM  AHDSIROLE  HOR8E0. 

Jackson  Nichols,  Flushing,  L.  L,ibr  the  best  brood  mare.  Silver 
Cup,  910. 

W.  H.  Morris,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  brood  mare. 
Silver  Medal. 

Philip  Hombeck,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  two  year  old  Mam- 
brino  colt,  "  Tho's  JeflFerson."    Silver  Cup,  $B. 

Eleazar  Parmly,  New-York,  for  the  best  pair  of  matched  horses. 
Silver  Cup,  f  10. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  bejit  pair  of  farm  horses. 
Silver  Cup,  $10. 

W.  H.  Van  Cott,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  single  road  horse. 
Silver  Medal. 
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NATITE  nOCK. 

Thomas  Bell,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  cow.  Silver  Cup, 
$10. 

James  Patton,  Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  heifer  calf.  SiWei 
Medal.  < 

FULL   BRED  STOCK. 

Lewis  O.  Morris,  Fordh^m,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  short  homed  bull, 
^  Lsmartine."    Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Hugh  Nicholson,  TarifiVille,  Conn.,  for  a  short  homed  bull.  Silver 
Medal. 

Lewis  O.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  short  horned  bull 
calf,  ^^  Logan,"     Silver  Medal. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  short  homed  cow 
Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Bathgate   Brothers,  Morrisania,  N.  Y:,  for  the  best  short  homed     , 
heifer,  2  years  old.     Silver  Cup,  $8. 

Lewis  O.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  short  homed  heifer 
calf.     Silver  Medal. 

* 

Devons. 

S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  for  the  best  Devon  bull, 
"  Bloomfield .''    Silver  Cup,  %  15. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  Conn  ,  for  the  second  best  Devon 
bull.     Silver  Medal. 

Hiram  Whitlock  North  Salem,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  Devon  bull  calf. 
Silver  Medal. 

S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  for  the  best  Devon  cow. 
Silver  Cup,  $15. 

S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  for  the  best  Devon  yearling 
heifer.     Silver  Cup,  $8. 

S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  for  the  best  Devon  heifer  calf. 
Silver  Medal. 

Hereford. 

Isaac  Sherman,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  Hereford 
yearling  bull.    Silver  Cup,  $8. 
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Ayrshire. 

Ezra  NyC|  Clinton-Place^  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  bull.  Silver 
Cupi  $15. 

Morgan  G.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  cow.  Silver 
Cup,  S15. 

WilUam  Watson,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire 
heifer.     Silver  Cup,  $8. 

Morgan  O.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  yearling 
heifer,     silver  Medal. 

Morgan  G.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  yearling  bull. 
Silver  Cup,  $8. 

Morgan  G.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  bull  calf. 
Silver  Medal. 

Aldeimey^ 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Aldemey  cow.  Silver 
Cup,  $15. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Peterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Aldemey  heifer. 
Silver  Cup,  $8. 

Roswell  L  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Aldemey  heifer  calf. 
Silver  MedaL 

Roswell  iL.  Colt,  Paterson^  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Alderaey  bull. 
Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Aldemey  bull  calf. 
Silver  Medal. 

ORADE  STOCK. 

George  A.  Prevost,  Pelham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
grade  bull,  «  Prince  Albert,*'  3  years  old.    Silver  Cup,  $10. 

Isaac  P.  Smith,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  yearling 
bull.     Silver  Medal. 

Jackson  Nicholas,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  gracte  bull  calf. 
Silver  Medal. 

James  Bathgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
grade  cow, "  Cora.'*    Silver  Cup,  $15. 

Cornelius  T.  Smith,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N»  Y.,  for  the  best  grade 
heifer,  «  Lizetta.*'    Silver  Cup,  $8. 

James  Angus,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co,^  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
grade  heifer  calf,  ^  Lady  Taylor."    Silver  Medal 
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milkcn6  cows. 

Lewis  G.  Morris^Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
cow  in  milk.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Thomas  Bell^Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second 
best  cow  in  milk.     Silver  medal. 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  third 
best  cow  in  milk.     Trans.  N.  Y.  Slate  Ag.  Soc. 

WORKING   0)CEN. 

John  Fitch,  Warden  Alms  House,  New- York,  for  the  best  yoke  of 
working  oxen,  8  years  old.     Silver  cup,  $15. 

S.  &  L.  Hurlbut,  Winchester  Conn.,  for  the  second  best  yoke  of 
working  oxen,  6  years  old.     Silver  medal. 

John  B.  Gedney,  White  Plains,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
best  team  of  working  oxen,  5  yoke,  $25 

FAT  CATTLE. 

G.  H.  Townsend,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  best  pair  of  fat  cattle. 
Silver  cup,  |20. 

Lewis  G.  Collins,  Washmgton,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
best  fat  ox.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Bathgate  Bros.,  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,for  thebetl 
fat  heifer.     Silver  cup,  |8. 

FINE  WOOL   SHEEP. 

Seely  C.  Roe,  Chester,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  merino 
buck, "  Bonaparte."     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Cullen  Capehart,  Merry  Hiils,  N.  C,  for  the  second  best  merino 
buck,  "  Vermont  Chiet"     Diploma. 

Geo.  W.  Capehart,  Merry  Hills,  N.  C,  for  the  best  pen  of  three 
mernio  ewes.  Silver  cup.  $S. 

Lewis  G.  Collins,  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  for  the  beat 
pen  of  six  merino  lambs.     Silver  medal. 

LONG   WOOL   SHEEP. 

Elias  L.  Barlow,  LaGrange,  Dutchess  ccunty  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
long  wool  buck.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Edward  Hallock,  Milton,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  pen  of 
three  long  wool  ewes.    Silver  cup,  $8. 
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Elias  L.  Barlow,  LaGrange,  Dutchess  countyi  N.  T.,.foT  the  best 
pen  of  three  long  wool  lambs.     Silver  medal. 

Elias  L.  Barlow,  LaGrange,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
south  down  buck.     Silver  cup,  f  8. 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
pen  of  three  south  down  ewes.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,for  the  best 
pen  of  three  south-down  lambs.     Silver  medal. 

FAT   SHEEP. 

John  Dick,  White  Plains,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
fet  sheep,  (long  wool.)     Silver.cup^  $8. 

Bathgate  Bros.,  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,forthebeflt 
&t  lamb,  (middle  wool.)     Silver  cup,  $8. 

SHEPHERD  DOG. 

Bathgate  Bros.,  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
shepherd  dog.     Farmers'  Library.  % 

SWINE. 

W.  J.  &  S.  Halden,  9th  Avenue  and  63d-street,  for  the  best  boar, 
"  grass  and  Lincolnshire  breed."     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Samuel  Love,  53d-street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avenues,  for  the  se- 
I  cond  best  boar,  "  Berkshire."     Diploma. 

Samuel  Love,  53d-street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avenues,  for  the  best 
WW,  "Berkshire.'^    Silver  cup,  $8. 

Y^iiliam  Watson,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best 
sow, "  Berkshire."     Diploma. 

William  Bolmer,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  shote. 
Silver  medal. 

Levi  W.  Trail,  Torrbgton,  Conn.,  for  the  best  lot  of  pigs.  Silver 
cup,  $8. 

William  Watson,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  boar,  ^^improTed 
Berkshire."     Silver  medal. 

William  Stickney,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  Suffolk  shote.     Diploma.  . 

POULTRTf 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  pair  of  turkeys.  Ameri- 
can Poulterers'  Companion. 
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R.  L.  Colt,  Faterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Bremen  geese, 
American  Poulterers'  Companion. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  /.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Muscovy  ducks. 
American  Poulterers'  Companion. 

Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
best  pair  of  Dorking  fowls.     American  Poultry  Book. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  pair  of  common  ducks. 
American  Poulterers'  Companion. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  pair  of  capons^  American 
Poultry  Book. 

Wm.  Moore,  46th-street,  Bloomingdale  i-oad,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Poland  fowls.     American  Poultry  Book. 

Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  Dork- 
ing chickens.  ~  Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Wm.  Moore,  46lh-street  and  Bloomingdale  road,^ for  Java  fowls. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

S.  B.  Townsend,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  a  field  of  com.  Silver  cup, 
•8. 

A6RICULTUBAL   PRODUCTIONS. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  varieties  of  Indian 
corn.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

C.  T.  Smith,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  white  corn.  Washington's 
Agricultural  Correspondence. 

Jacob  A.  Sharp,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  yellow  corn.  Col- 
man's  European  Agriculture. 

S.  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge,  Vt.,  for  superior  corn.  Washington's 
Letters  on  Agriculture. 

E.  H.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  wheat.  Silver  cup, 
$8. 

Henry  Robinson,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,for extra  fine  wheat.  Washing- 
ton's Agricultural  Correspondence. 

George  Nesbitt,  Hobart,  Delaware  county,  N  Y.,  Alexander  Smith, 
agent,  388  Broadway,  for  a  sample  of  superior  spring  wheat.  Trans. 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

E.  H.  Kimball;  Flatlands,  l^.  I.,  for  «a  sample  of  superior  red 
wheat.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 
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James  Wecden,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  good  Mediterra- 
oean  wheat.    Trans*  Am.  Ins. 

Robert  L.  Pell.  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  rye.  Silver 
medal. 

Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  fine  rye.  Washington's 
Letters  on  Agriculture. 

George  Nesbitt,  Hobart,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  Alexander  Smith, 
agent,  388  Broadway,  for  the  best  oats.     Silver  medal. 

Robert  L.  Pell,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  extra  finp  oats.  Wash- 
ington's Agricultural  Correspondence. 

James  Weeden,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  buckwheat.  Col- 
man's  European  Agriculture. 

Robert  L.  Pell,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sample  of  fine  buck- 
wheat.    Washington's  Agricultural  Correspondence. 

James  Weeden,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  sample  of  Egyptian 
corh.     Allen's  American  Agriculture. 

S.  B.  Townsend  Astoria.  L.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  good  com.  Trans. 
Am.  Ins. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  varieties  of  fine  com. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

FLOJTBL  AND  MEAL. 

Hecker  &  Brother,  Croton  Mills,  New-York,  for  the  best  wheat 
flour.     Silver  medal. 

A.  Harmon,  South  Chili,  N.  y.,  N.  H.  Wolfe,  agent,  17  SouA- 
street,  for  superior  wheat  flour.     Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

J.  Lathrop,  Leroy-street,  Clark  &  Coleman,  agents,  18  South- 
street,  for  extra  fine  wheat  flour.     Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Bennett  &  Varaum,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  rye  flour. 
Silver  medal. 

Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  rye  flour. 
Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Franks  &  Stewart,  Change  water,  N.  J.,  Cornelius  Stewart,  agent, 
64  Dey-street,  for  the  best  kiln-dried  meal.     Silver  medal. 

Hutchinson  &  Floyd,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  J.  M.  Hoyt  &  Sons,  agents, 
176  Washington-street,  for  superior  steam-dried  meal,  (by  StafTords' 
steam  drier.)    Silver  medal. 

Hecker  &  Brothers,  Croton  Mills,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  farina.  Sil 
ver  medal. 
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HOPS. 

L.  S.  Mason,  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  P.  Harmon,  agent,  56,  Dey-street, 
for  the  best  hops.     Colman^s  European  Agriculture. 

S.  Whitej  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Ryckman,  Jr.,  agent,  41 
Water  street,  for  a  bale  of  superior  hops.     Vol.  on  hops. 

PRODUCrS  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

Butter.       * 

Thomas  Hehnes,  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  spc- 
>cimen  of  butter.     Silver  cup,  |8. 

John  L'Hommedieu,  Cortlandt  village,  Cortlandt  County,  N.  Y., 
for  very  excellent  butter.     Silver  medal. 

Daniel  Jessup,  Florida,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  specimen  of 
fine  butter.     Farmers^  Library.  , 

James  Lewis,  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  specimen^ of 
good  butter.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Cheese. 

J.  Ellison,  Herkimer  county.  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican dairy  cheese.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

P.  Carter,  Lysander,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  excellent  flavor- 
ed American  dairy  cheese.     Silver  medal. 

J.  Hamlin,  14  Front-street,  for  fine  flavored  American  dairy  cheese. 
Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

W.  W.  Dowd,  Ashtabula  county^  Ohio,  for  good  flavored  Ameri* 
can  cheese.     Washington's  Agricultural  Correspondence. 

George  Hezlep,  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  Phillips  & 
Aborn,  agents,  108  Broad-street,  for  the  best  imitation  English  dairy 
cheese.     Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture. 

Luther  Eames,  88  Hicks-street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  fine  imitation 
English  dairy  cheese.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

J.  E.  Hoyt,  Colbrook,  Conn.,  J.  Clancy,  agent,  14  Front-street, 
for  good  imitation  English  dairy  cheese.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

A.  E.  Austin,  Austinburgh,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  for  a  mammoth 
cheese  of  good  quality,  1,750  lbs.    Silver  cup,  $8. 
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WINS. 

Nicholas  Lon^orth,  Cincmnati^  Ohio,  for  the  best  wine,  ^  spark* 
ling  Catawba.''    Gold  medal. 

Mrs.  Grover,  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  tomato  and  wild 
cherry  wine.     Diploma. 

Thompson  C.  Munn,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  cider.     Diploma. 

FRUIT. 

Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  the  choicest  and  greatest  yariety 
of  fruit.     Silver  cup,  $10. 

C.  H.  Earle,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  choice 
varieties  of  apples.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Wilson,  Thorbum  &  Teller,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  very  fine, assort- 
ment of  apples.     6  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

B.  MattiBon  &  Brothers,  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  for  several  choice 
varieties  of  apples.     Downing's  Horticulturist 

D.  F.  Goodrich,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  for  a  good  assortment  of  ap* 
pies.     Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

James  O'Donohue,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  variety  of 
winter  apples.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

W.  H.  Hughes,  Matawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  native  grapes. 
Silver  medal. 

S.  T.  Jones,  New-Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  very  fine  varieties  of  nativt 
grapes.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

R.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  choice  native  grapes. 
Downing's  Fruit  Trees. 

W.  A.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  choice  Isabella  grapes. 
Hoare  on  the  Vine. 

P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Clinton  Point,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Ed- 
ward Downing,  Gardener,  for  the  best  foreign  grapes.     Silver  medal. 

Nathan  Durfee,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  very  fine  varieties  of  foreign 
grapes.    Four  Nos.  of  Hovey's  Fniits. 

Peck  &  Roe,  Fluirinng,  L.  I.,  for  choice  foreigjn  grapes.  Bridge- 
man's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Patersoh,  N.  J.,  for  good  varieties  of  foreign 
grapes.     Hoare  on  the  Vine. 

John  Burrow,  Fishktll,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  freestone  pdiche%  (seed- 
lings.)   Downing's  Font  Ir^e^ 
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D.  Fairbank,  237  West  14th-street,  for  tlie  best  clingstone  peaches, 
(seedlings.)     Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

M.  C.  Morgan,  Jersey  city,  for  the  best  nectarines,  (seedlings.) 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  for  the  choicest  variety  of  pears. 
Silver  cup. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a  large  variety  of  choice 
pears.     Silver  meda). 

Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  fine  assortment 
of  pears.     Downing's  Fruit  Trees. 

W.  G.  Verplanck,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  a  .superb  display  of  butter- 
pears.     Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

William  Wright,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  table  pears.     Cole's 
Fruit  Book. 

Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Albany,  N.  Y.',  for  the  best  dish  of 
plums.     Downing's  Fruit  Trees. 

W.  G.  Verplanck,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  assortment  of  quin- 
ces.    Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

John  Tonnell4,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  quinces.     Cole's  Fruit 
Book. 

John  Eltringham,   Jersey  city,  for  a  good  sample  of  quinces. 
Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist. 

W.  J.  &  £.  Smith,  Geneva,  N«  Y.,  for  a  superb  display  of  Yerga- 
lieu  pears,     l^armer's  Library. 

C.  H.  Raberg,  Totawa,  N.  J.,  for  a  large  dish  of  superior  Duchesse 
d'Angoulemc  pears.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

William  Wright,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  very  fine  Marie  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  pears.   *  Hoare  on  the  Vine. 

Tunis  G.  Bergen,  Narrows,  L.  I.,  for  a  pear  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
(represented  as  a  seedling.)    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Joseph  Briell,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  very  fine  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
Ume  pears.    Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

John  Tonnell6,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me 
pears.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Oliver  Slate,  Jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  for  very  laige  Hamburg^ 
grapes.     Thomas'  Fruit  Book. 

John  E.  Dodge,  Dodgeville,  Mass.,  for  a  very  fine  display  of  Ham- 
burgh grapes.    Hovey's  Magazme  of  Horticulture. 
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A.  P.  Cumings,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  four  Tarieties  of  quinces 
and  several  varieties  of  foreign  and  native  grapes.  Hovey's  Magame 
6f  Horticulture. 


FLOWERS. 

Charles  More  98lh-street,  3d  Avenue,  for  the  20  best  varieties  of 
named  roses.     Silver  med%l. 

Mateo  Donadi,  44th-street,  Bloomingdale  Road,  for  a  choice  dis- 
play of  named  roses.    Browne's  Trees  of  America. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  15  John-street,  for  the  21  best  varieties  of 
named  dahlias.     Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Dunlap,  635  Broadway,  for  24  beautiful  blooms  of  dahlias. 
Browne's  Trees  of  America. 

Mateo  Donadi,  44th-street,  Bloomingdale  Road,  for  24  choice 
blooms  of  dahlias.     Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. 

William  Beekman,  51st-street,  for  24  fine  blooms  of  dahlias.  The 
American  Flora. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  15  John-street,  for  the  largest  and  best 
dvq>Iay  of  dahlias.     Silver  cup,  $10. 

William  Beektnan,  51st-street,  for  a  large  and  superb  display  of 
dahlias.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Bernard  Kelly,  gardener  to  E.  W.  Fiske,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  a 
large  and  beautiful  display  of  dahlias,  frequently  renewed.  Silver 
medal. 

Mateo  Donadi,  44th  street,  Bloomingdale  Road,  for  a  superb  dis- 
play of  dahlias,  frequently  renewed.     Silver  medal. 

Charles  Mor^,  98th-street,  3d  Avenue,  for  a  display  of  choice 
dahlias,  frequently  renewed.     Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

J.  E.  Ranch,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  a  very  fine  display  of  dahlias, 
frequently  renewed.    Parsons'  Rose  Manual. 

Thomas  Hogg  &  Sons,  Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  display  of  fine  dah- 
lias, frequently  renewed.     Mrs.  Loudon's  Flower  Garden. 

Daniel  Boll,  50th-street,  Bloomingdale  Road,  for  a  good  display 
of  dahlias,  frequently  renewed.     Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Mateo  ^onadi^  44th-street,  Bloomingdale  Road,  for  the  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  roses  and  cut  flowers.     Downing's  Horticulturist. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  a  superb  display  of  roses  and 
cut  flowers.     American  Flora. 
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Charles  Morfi,  OSth-sireet,  for  a  choice  display  of  roses  and  cut 
flowers.     Parsons'  Rose  Manual. 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  dis- 
play of  roses  and  eut  flowers.     Prince's  Manual  of  Roses 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  splendid 
parlour  stand  of  bouquets.     Silver  medal. 

Bernard  Kelly,  6o^*anus,  L.  I.,  for  a  superb  display  of  bouquets. 
Downing's  Cottage  Residences. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Smith,  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  choice  dis- 
play of  bouquets.     Lang's  Highland  Cottsiges. 

Edward  Schickler,  60th-street,  for  the  most  beautiful  bouquet* 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  several 
krgo  and  beautiful  bouquets.     American  Flora. 

J.  &  P.  Henderson,  Jersey- City,  N.  J.,  for  several  very  fine  bou* 
quets.     American  FJower  Garden  Directory. 

Mrs.  Penniman,  33  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I ,  for  several 
choice  bouquets.     Prince's  Manual  of  Roses. 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  several 
splendid  and  tastefully  arranged  flower  baskets.     Silver  medal. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  Broadv^-ay,  cor.  iSth-street,  for  a  beautiful  bas- 
ket of  flowers.     Parsons'  Rose  Manual. 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  best 
basket  of  wild  flowers,  most  tastefully  arranged,  and  frequently  re- 
newed.    American  Flower  Garden  Directory. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a  choice  assortment  of  dahlias. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

A.  Henderson,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Stevens,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a 
beautiful  display  of  rustic  work.     Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  several  varieties  of  choice  pot 
plants.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

William  Russell,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  display  of  very  fine  Ame> 
ridan  rhododendrons.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Stephen  Pettit,  39  Hicks-street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  lai^e  ^nd 
well  grown  cactus.     Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

Charles  Mor^,  98th-street,  for  several  fine  specimens  of  metroside- 
TOfi  semperflorens,  in  flower.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 
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Mrs.  A.  Hendenon,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  far  sevenl  krge  and  beautifiil 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Miss  Saiab  S.  Emg^  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  beautiful  vase  of  artifi- 
eidl  flowers.     Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

Mrs,  R.  J.  PerkinS)  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  for  three  stands  of  artificial 
flowers.    Bridgeman's  Florist's  Gkdde. 

Miss  A.  Coe,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  pretty  sign  of  artificial  flowers, 
<<  The  Fair."    Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

Warren  Rowell,  149  Madison-street,  for  a  large  display  of  Ameri- 
can pitcher  plants.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Dayton,  BrooUyn,  L.  I.,  for  several  pretty  bou- 
quets.    Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

Thomas  Hogg  &  Sons,  Yorkrille,  N.  ¥.,  for  seyeral  good  bouquets. 
Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

J.  k  C.  Love,  Harsimus,  N.  J.,  for  several  yarieties  of  choice 
dahlias.     Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

John  Eltringham,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  an  assortment  of  good 
dahlias.     Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

H.  M.  Sottle,  Harsimus,  N«  J.,  for  a  splendid  show  of  souvenir  de 
la  malmaison  roses.     Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  most  magnificent  and 
elaborate  floral  design.    Silver  cup,  $1C. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  splendid  design  of  a  temple 
to  Washington.     Silver  cup,  $10. 

Bernard  Kelly,  gardener  to  £.  W.  Fiske,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  a 
most  beautiful  pyramidal  design.     Silver  cup,  |8. 

nomas  McMinn,  gardener  to  Henry  Wells,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  for  a 
very  pretty  ornamental  design.     Mrs.  Loudon's  Flower  Garden. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  beautiful  design  of  gateway. 
American  Flora. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  beautiful  design  for  a  grapery. 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus>  L.  I.,  for  two  magnificent  stars  of  cut 
roses.     Diploma. 

VEGETABLES. 

E.  H.  Kimball,  Fkttlandi,  L.  I.,  for  the  choicest  assortment  of 
culinary  vegetables.     Silver  cup,  $8. 
[Assembly,  No.  199.]  3 
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RoMPsIl  L,  Ckitf  Pdtovont  N.  J.,  for  the  best  afid  greatest  variety 
of  vegetable  roots  for  cattle,     ^ver  cup,  |8. 

John  BpHI,  HiBPsimiiSy  N»  J.,  for  the  best  long  blood  beets.     Bridge 
man's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

R.  K.  Delafield,  Stalen  Island,  William  Reed,  gardener,  for  the 
best  turnip  beets.     American  Agriculturist. 

.  MR  Hendfioksob,  Itaritan,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  mangel- wurtzel  beets. 
Am.  Agriculturist. 

John  Fitcb,  Bkck«rell's  Island,  for  the  best  sugar  beets.    N.  Y. 
Farm.  &  Mec. 

B«m«ird  Eelly,  gar^n^r  to  B.  W.  Fiske,  Qowanus,  L.  I.  for  the 
best  heads  of  Cape  Broccoli.     Bridgeman^  Gardener's  Asinstant. 

Arohibald  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  heads  of  drum 
head  cabbage.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

A.  Henderson,  Hobdcen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  heads  of  Saroy  cabbage. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Samuel  Halden,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  carrots  for  the 
table.     N.  Y.  Far.  and  Mec. 

Betnard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  B.  Kelly,  gardener,  for  the  best 
carrots  for  cattle.     Am.  Agriculturist. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  'Hie  best  ifoots  of  white  solid 
celery.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  12  joots  of  celery. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Samuel  Ruth,  cor.  €4th-street  and  3d  Avenue,  for  the  best  egg 
plants.    Vol.  of  the  Cultivator. 

Bernard  Kelly, Gowanus,L.I.,forthebestofwhiteonions.   Bridge- 
man's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  of  yellow  onions.     N. 
Y.  Far.  and  Mec. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  of  red  onions.      Am. 
Agriculturist. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.  for  the  best  parsnips  for  the  table. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  parsnips  for  cattle. 
Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

M.  R.  McGarrity,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  of  seedling 
potatoes.    The  Farmer's  Library. 
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Francis  Briell,  Astoiia,  L,  I.,  for  the  b^  potatoes  Sk  the'table* 
The  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Delafield)  S,  I,|  WiUiain  Reed|  g^cdeiMir,  for  superior  pota- 
toes.    Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Ge<yge  Weatberq[K>on,N«WTBfi^Kton,L*  I  ^  J.  Tumer,gardener,  fi^r 
the  best  potatoes  for  cattle.     Vol.  of  the  Cultivato 

J.  D,  ArthiiTT^  Omige)  N«  J.^  for  the  best  cheese  pompldas.    N,  K. 
Far.  and  Mec. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  cattle  pumpkins.     Am. 
Agriculturist. 

jRobert  S^ltdrky  BetUeheAi,  Albany  <H>UBty,  N.  Y.>  for  the  beat  and 
largest  pumpkins.     Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant 

Henry  Bnmd^  Ceamunipav,  N»  J.^  for  the  best  rooto  of  salaQr. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Samuel  Halden^  Bloomingd^lei  for  the  best  squashes.    Am«  Agri- 
culturist. 

James  McFarlane,  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  and 
largest  squash.     Vol.  of  the  Cultivator. 

p.  F.  Sargent,  Washmgton  Market,  for  the  best  tomatoes.    Thmbis. 
Am.  Ins. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  white  turnips.     Bridge- 
man's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

R.  E.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  yellow  turnips.     N.  Y. 
Far.  and  Mec. 

J.  £.  Body,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  Russia  turnips.    Vol  of  the 
Cultivator. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  two  crops  of  potatoes  raised 
on  the  same  ground.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

R.  E.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  for  choice  squashes,  (vegetable  mar* 
row.)    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

A.  Henderson,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  several  varieties  of  vegetabk' 
roots  for  cattle.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Francis  Briell,  Astoria,   L.  I.,  for  Porter  squashes  and*a  French 
pumpkin.    Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

D.  F.  Sargent,  Washington  Market,   for  choice  peppers.    Trans. 
Am.  Ins. 

Andrew  Harrison,  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  for  ezfcm  large  pqmpidfs. 
Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 
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S.  W.  Carhart)  Eeyport,  M.  J.,  for  u  eztim  large  pumpkiB  and 
other  yegetablea.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

John  Birdsall,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  for  fine  pumpkins.  Trans.  N.  T. 
State  Ag.  Soc. 

J.  £.  Body,  Staten  Islands  for  wol  Tarieties  of  ealinary  ^getables. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

M.  R.  McOairitj,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  superior  pumplrimi 
Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

mSCBLLAIIKOUS  A&TiaLBS. 

H.  H.  Barry,  Schoharie  county,  M.  Y.,  for  a  superior  qpedmen  of 
honey.    Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

Haines  &  Kinsey,  21S  West-street,  for  the  best  tan  of  mustard. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

T.  GloYer,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  q>ecimens  of  arti- 
ficial firuit.     Downiog's  Landscape  Gardening. 


Remington  It  Co.,  191  and  193  Chrystie-street,  for  the  best  assort- 
ment of  pickles.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

▲ORICULTURAL   IBfPLEMKMTS. 

N.  B.  Starbuck  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  workmanship  on 
a  plough.    Diploma. 

John  Rich  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  cast  iron  beam  ploughs,  for 
their  cheap  and  effident  method  of  construction.     Silver  medal. 

Austen  G.  Fitch,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  Bartlett's  patent  double 
ploughs,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  combining  gangs  of 
ploughs.     Diploma. 

A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water-street,  for  a  umversal  cultivator. 
Diploma. 

R.  Creswell,  Scotland,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  John  Mayher  Sl  Co., 
agents,  195  Front-street,  for  a  two  horse  curved  shovel  cultivator  and 
com  planting  machine.     Silver  medal. 

J.  Pierson,  Wilmington,  Del.,  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  agents,  196 
Front-street,  for  a  patent  wheat  drill.     Silver  medal. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  com  and  seed  planter,  or  drill 
barrow.    Silver  medal. 
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*  C.  H.  McConnick,  Chic«f;o,  I1I.|  for  the  ViffgiaHi  fpnim  reaper,  a 
Tahiable  machine.     Qold  medal. 

D.  Haiknessy  Maine,  8.  C.  HHb  &  Co.,  agents,  43  Fulton-street, 
for  a  patent  grain  rake.  (Silver  medal  baring  been  before  awarded.) 
Diploma. 

Samuel  Willdnsoii,  RockriUe,  Orange  county,  N.  T.,  A.  B.  Allen 
&  Co.,  agents,  189  Water-street,  for  the  best  grain  cradles.  Silver 
medal. 

Lewis  H.  Parson,  South  Middletown,  Orange  icounty,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  second  best  grain  cradle.     Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  agents,  196 
Front-street,  for  an  improved  overshot  threshing  machine  and  sepa- 
rator.    Silver  medal. 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  best  revolving 
cylinder  knife  com  stalk  and  straw  cutter.  (Silver  medal  having 
been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

H.  W.  Bertholf,  Warwick,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  com  stalt 
cutter.    Diploma. 

William  Hovey ,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a  hay,  straw  and  com  slalk 
cutter.     Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  John  Mayher  8l  Co.,  agents,  196 
Front-street,  for  hay,  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  with  curved  knive^ 
Diploma. 

J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  for  a  redprocating  knife  com  stalk 
cutter.     Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  agents,  196  Front- 
street,  New-York,  for  the  best  chum.     Silver  inedal. 

William  J.  Buck,  209  Pearl-street,  for  a  cheese  press  of  new  con- 
straction.     Diploma. 

Lorenzo  Smith,  Easton,  Mass.,  for  a  vertical  gate  of  new  and  novel 
constraction.     Silver  medal. 

J.  L.  Gatchel,  Elkton,  Maryland,  H.  L.  Emery,  agent,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  for  hydraulic  rams.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.) 
Diploma* 

A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water-street,  for  the  besi  reciprocating 
jieat  cutter  and  lausage  stuffing  machine.     Diploma. 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  196  Front-street,  for  best  revolving  meat 
cutter.    Dipfema. 
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A.  B.  Allen  ft  Co.,  189  Water-street,  for  a  folding  ladder.  Di- 
ploma. 

'  William  R.  Eelsej,  Syracns'e,  Hf.  Y.,  for  finitt  pickers,  \rell  adapted 
fo  tbe  ptrpose.    Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  ox  yoke.    Diploma. 

Drayton  Phelps,  Oranby,  Conn.,  for  an  ox  yoke.    Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  dynamometer  for  testbg 
ploughs.     Silver  medal. 

I.  T.  Grant  ft  Co.,  Si^iaghtlcoke,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
beaatiAil  fanning  mill,  for  hand  or  horse  power.    Silver  medal. 

John  Bulson,  104  Goerck-street,  for  Maxon's  spring  for  agricultural 
vragons.     (A  silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

i^cfo/  Premiums. 

A.  B.  Allen  ft€o.,  187  Water-«treet,  for  a  very  horge  and  ohoice 
collection  of  farming  and  garden  tools^  and  ittAnanents  well  made, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  recent  improvenents^     Gold  medal. 

Johh  Mayher  ft  Co.,  195  Front-street,  for  a  lai^  and  valuablt 
collection  of  farming  and  gardeniBg  took  and  implements^  embracing 
nearly  every  variety  of  gardening  and  farming  impkments.  Gold 
medal* 

TfiSTlKG   or  ]>L0IT6B8. 

John  Mayher  ft  Co.,  197  Water-street,  for  the  plough  combining 
the  greatest  number  of  necessary  requisites  to  plough  a  furrow  16 
mches  wide  and  8  inches  deep.    Silver  cup,  f8. 

B.  Myer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  do.    Silver  medal. 
John  Moore,  191  Front-street,  for  the  best  plough  combining  the 

greatest  number  of  necessary  requisites  to  ploi^h  a  furrow  12  inchea 
wide  and  6  inches  deep.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

John  Mayher  ft  Co.,  197  Water-street,  for  the  second  best  do. 
Silver  medal. 

Epbraim  Baker,  Union,  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  ploug^hing. 
Silver  cap,  $8. 

Patrick  Whalen,  Malta,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second 
best  pIottgfaii»g.    Silver  medal. 

S.  D.  Smith,  Malta,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  third  best 
ploughing.    Diploma. 
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8FADINQ   MATCB« 

D.  McVane.  for  the  best  spading  of  ground,  20  x  10  feet.  Silver 
cop,  $8. 

Joseph  P.  Lodge,  Harlem,  N*  Y.,  for  the  seconc}  beet  spadu^g 
SiHer  medal. 

Alexander  McCuIIum,  for  the  third  best  spading.    Diploma* 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MEC5HANICAI-  DEPAjKXMENT. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AW  MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

R.  Upjohn,  64  Broadway,  for  the  best  architectural  drawing.  Sil- 
Ter  medal. 

Burger  8^  Schultz,  for  the  second  best  architectural  drawing.  Di- 
ploma. 

Frederick  Cook,  minor,  Novelty  Works,  for  the  best  mechanical 
drawing.    Silver  medal  and  $5. 

Henry  T.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  mechanical 
drawing.     Diploma. 

Mbwrs'  Work. 

John  D.  Secor,  No.  60  8th  Avenue,  for  drawing  of  steamaUpn 
Georgia  and  Ohio.     |6  and  a  certificate. 

BATBfi. 

John  Made,  92  Catharine-street,  for  a  ba&  tub,  with  heater  tit- 
tached,  combining  economy  and  utility.     Silver  medal. 

John  Locke,  47  Ann-street,  for  a  shower  bath,  with  douche,  &c. 
Diploma. 

BELLS. 

Andrew  Meneely,TVoy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  chime  of  churefa  befls.  (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Andrew  Meneely,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  plantation  bell  of  superior 
workmanship.     Silver  medal. 

BOOKS,  BINDING   AND  STATIONERY. 

S.  Dodd,  Bloom  field,  N.  J.,  for  book-bmders'  tools  and  ornaments. 
Diploma. 

J.  H.  Longbotham  &  Co.^  12  Gold-street,  for  best  book-bin4en^ 
boards.    Silver  medal; 
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J.  Parkhurst)  Springfield,   N.  Y.,  far  secoDd  best  book-binders' 
boards.     Diploma. 

Cook  8l  Somenille,  48  Ann-sbreet,  for  the  best  specimen  <rf  book- 
bbding.     Silver  medal. 

fl.  Frenke,  50  Cliff-street,  for  beautiftd  specimens  of  book-binding. 
Diploma. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  handsome  speci- 
mens of  book-binding  on  two  bibles.     Sily^  medal. 

Stanford  &  Swords,  137  Broadway,  for  specimens  of  Ixm^  and 
binding,  in  great  variety.     Diploma. 

W.  W.  Rose,  19  Wall-street,  for  the  best  specimen  of  blank  books. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Rich  &  Loutrel,  61  William-street,  for  neat  and  substantial  blank 
books.     Diploma. 

George  BUmham,  W.  W.  Rose,  agent,  19  Wall-street,  for  a  patent 
Columbian  press  and  dampening  tablet.     Diploma. 

John  W.  Stickney,  Rockville,  Conn.,  Legget  Brothers,  agents,  301 
Pearl-street,  for  specimens  of  printing  paper.     Silver  medal. 

Francis  Monroe,  Concord,  Mass.,  for  the  best  lead  pencib.  Silver 
medal. 

Miawrf  Wwk. 

Charles  Akers  and  W.  H.  C.  Dodd,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  beautifol 
and  well  executed  book-binders'  tools.     $5  and  a  certificate. 

GEKTS'   BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

M.  B.  Canfield,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  calf  skin  boots.  Silvar 
medal. 

David  Mundell,  116  Fulton-street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best 
patent  leather  dress  boots.     Silver  medal.  , 

M.  B.  Canfield,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  pair  of  leather  brogans. 
Diploma. 

T.  Winship  &  Co.,  277  Pearl-street,  for  patent  leather  over  shoes 
without  seams.     Diploma. 

ladies'  boots  AMD  SHOES. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  73  Canal-street,  for  a  new  style  of  toilet  slippers. 
Diplonuu 
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P.  Laboyteain  k  Co.,  631|  Broadwiy,  for  the  be«t  kdie^  booto 
and  dioes.    Silrer  modal. 

BErrAmnA  wabs. 

Smith  &  Feltman,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  boot  BritanBia  waio. 
Oold  medal. 

J.  H.  WUtlock,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  beat  caat  and  turned  Britan- 
nia ware.     Silver  medaL 


John  E.  Hoppel,  337  Pearl-etreet,  for  the  best  paint  and  hair 
brushes.     Silver  medal. 

Steele  &  Co.,  306  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  feather  bmahes.  (Sil- 
ver medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Miss  S.  Green,  117  Grand-street,  for  a  feather  brush  very  neatly 
made.     Diploma. 

CABINET   WABS. 

John  Needbam,  cor.  Bleecker  and  Grove-streets^  for  the  best  so& 
bedstead.     Silver  medkl.   '* 

A.  G.  Warren,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  second  best  sofa  bedstead, 
IXpIoma. 

John  Colsey,  26  Harvson-street,  for  the  best  portable  writing  i^esk. 
Silver  medal. 

William  Stoddard,  for  the  second  best  work  box.     Diploma. 

J.  Smith,  105  Fulton-street,  for  extensioo  tables,  bureaus  and  book 
cases.     Diploma. 

W.  B.  Lane,  23  Cathanne-street,  for  a  dressing  case.     Diploma. 

J.  Bradley,  317  Pearl-street,  for  papier  mach6  chairs  and  table. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  awarded.)     Diploma. 

James  H.  Cooke,  92  Broadway,  for  a  counting  house  desk.  Di- 
ploma. 

Mrs.  E.  Moxen,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  an  mlaid  work  table, 
and  pearl  and  shell  work.     Diploma. 

Jacob  Steurer,  80  19tb-street,  for  cane  seats.     Diploma. 

R.  H.  &  J.  G.  Isham,  71  Fulton-street,  for  best  sand  paper.  (Sil- 
ver medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

G.  W.  Whitmore,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  second  bett  sand  paper. 
Diploma. 
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Mvwri.  Work. 

H.  Milleri  104  3d  Avenuei  Ux  the  best  inlaiil  work  table.    Certi*< 
ficate  and  |6. 

CAKW  A1T9  QpNFSCnOVART. 

BeDJamin  Wilt|  384  Grand-street^  for  the  best  plum  cake.  Di- 
plpina.     .. 

J.  A.  Cunier,  191  Ghreenwich-street)  for  tibe  second  best  pliun  cake. 
Diploma 

H.  Tateosyan,  67  2d-street,  for  very  superior  fig  paste.     Diploma. 

Bernard  Myers,  83  Hammond^slreet,  for  excellent  tea  bkcuit.  Di- 
ploma. 

.   Erast«i  Ikua^  flB3  Washmgtonirtreet,  for  the  best  assortment  of 
soda,  wine,  and  other  biscuit.     Diploma. 

.  Charles- J.  Hmtis,  Houston,  eor.  Meroe^«trctt,  for  a  good  article 
of  unfermented  bread.    Diploma. 

CABPETING  AND  OIL  CLOTH. 

A.  &  £.  S.  Blg^ns,  62  Broad-street,  for  the  best  specimens  of 
Telvet  tapestry  carpeting.     Gold  medal. 

Peterson  &  Humphreys,  432  Pearl-street,  for  Axminster  carpeting. 
Silver  medal. 

G.  L.  Humphrey,  432  Pearl-street,  for  a  rich  chenille  rug.  Di- 
ploma. 

Henry  Pettes  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Brussels  tapestry  carpeting. 
Silver  medal. 

Isaac  Clark,  154  Water-street,  for  a  bronze  oil  cloth  piano  cover. 
Diploma. 

William  Lewis,  452  Pearl-streetj  for  oil  cloth  table  covers.  Di- 
ploma. 

D.  Harris,  Jr..  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  a  bronze  velvet  window  shade. 
Diploma. 

Young  &  Jayne,  460  Pearl-street,  for  3  ply  ingrain  carpeting. 
Diploma. 

CAREIA6E8  AND  SLEIGHS. 

Hedenberg  &  l4ttell,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  bqggy  wagon. 
Silver  medaL 
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John  O.  Ostrom,  lUimebedt,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  deigh.  Sflter 
medal. 

Isaac  M.  Tompkins,  183  EIdridge-street|  for  a  carman  cart,  yerj 
laperior  workmanship.    Silver  inedal. 

DotNi6-&>  Saithi  Biifoiiigiham,  Conn.,  £ar  Tery  superior  stub  joints 
for  carriages.    Silver  medal. 

Jimhis  Foster  A  Atfred  E.  Smitb,  93  MtiddeiirLaiie,  for  the  best 
mode  of  connecting  hubs  to  axles.     Sihrcr  medal.  , 

John  Swenarton,  226  Greenwich-street,  for  a  shiftmg  carriage  pole. 
Diploma. 

F.  Finnfmore)  Sridge^port,  Conn.,  ftir  a  patent  blind  for  coaches. 
Diploma. 

Dfttid  W.  See}yi  UrUsIe^fichobarie  county,  N.  Y.,  W.  R.  Tattersail, 
agent,  22  Avenue  D.,  for  patent  wagon  coupling  for  bolsters  and  frioiiit 
tsiks.    DipkmM^ 

Joseph  Pine,  119  Walker-street,  for  an  ingenious  hose  carriage. 

iomfb  Pine,  119  Walker-street,  for  a  hook  and  ladder  truck.  Di- 
ploma. 

Henry  J.  Eip,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  superior  farm  wagon.  Silver 
medal. 

CARVING. 

W.  Wedehase,  94  Reade-street,  for  the  best  carved  frame.  Dt* 
ploma. 

'   David  S.  Stewart,  97  Forsyth-street,  for  the  best  carving  and  gild- 
ing.   Diploma. 

gastihos. 

Hare  &  Pugh,  Eagle  Foundry,  West-13th  street,  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  green  sand  iron  castings.     Silver  medal. 

Calvin  Bacon,  1 13  Division-street,  for  the  second  best  do.  Di- 
ploma. 

Leroux  &  yiIlot,83  Duane-street,  for  the  best  specimens  of  bronze 
castings.    Silver  medal. 

Alexander  Marshall,  407  and  409  Cherry-street  for  beautiful  speci- 
men of  enamelled  ware.     Gold  medal. 

« 

Novelty  Iron  Works,  Dry  Dock,  for  a  washing  engine  for  a  paper 
mill.    Requiringi  in  the  judges'  opinion,  a  much  higher  talent  than  any 
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othftr  exhibited.    One  of  the  firm  being  a  nuunageri  are  debarred  bj 
the  rules  firom  receiving  a  premiom. 

CX.OCK8  AMD   WATCHBl. 

C.  Jerome,  New-HaTen,  Conn.,  for  an  eight  day  qpring  clock.  Di- 
ploma. 

Frederick  Kiddle,  88  Fulton-street,  for  a  marine  time  piece  wittt^ 
krer  escapement.    Silver  medal. 

CLOTHING. 

J.  H.  Cronej,  720  Broadway,  for  the  best  aduks'  clothing.  Silver 
medal. 

J.  Vanderbilt,  36  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  second  best  adults*  cloUiing* 
Diploma. 

Ellis  &  Iselton,  439  Broadway,  for  die  best  children's  clotting. 
Silver  medal. 

E.  M.  Pomeroy,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  for  supeiior  paper  and  straw 
button.     Silver  medal. 

COMBS   AND   MOBOOOO,  &C. 

Z.  M.  Quimby,  303  Broadway,  for  the  best  carved  shell  combs, 
saperR>r  workmanship.     Silver  medal. 

N.  Moxon,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  fgr  best  tortoise  shell  and  pearl 
work.     Silver  medal. 

J.  M.  L.  Scoville,  101  William-street,  for  best  daguerreotype  cases. 
Diploma. 

E.  Anthony,  205  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  daguerreotype 
cases.    Diploma. 

COOPEBS^  WORK 

Mnors?  Work. 

Edward  Botham,  66  Goerck- street,  for  the  best  10  gallon  keg.  |6 
and  a  certificate. 

John  C.  Bissel,  \0\  Front-street,  for  a  coffee  barrel.  $3  and  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Augustus  Edmondson,  49  Clinton-street,  for  a  20  gallon  barrel  |3 
and  a  certificate. 
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New-York  IGlls,  Onedia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Carrille,  agent,  17 
Broad-street,  for  the  best  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  sap.  water  twisl| 
long  cloth,  ex.  fine  shirtings  and  sup.  twilled  jeans.    Gold  medal. 

Wamsntta  Mills,  New-Bedford,  Mass.,  Willard  and  Wood,  agents, 
40  Broad-street,  for  the  second  best  bleached  shirtmgs.    Silver  mediL 

Ash  Fitch,  Fitchville,  Conn.,  Fitch  &  Co.,  agents,  43  New-8treet| 
for  the  best  heavy  sheetings.    Silver  medal. 

J.  J.  Kilton,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Lord,  Warren,  Salter  k  Co.,  agentSi 
44  and  46  Broad-street,  for  the  best  brown  sheeting.    Diploma. 

Mount  Vernon  Manufacturing  Company,  Alexandria,  MacOregor  & 
Timpson,  agents,  47  Broad-street,  for  a  good  specimen  of  brown  sheet- 
ing.    Diploma. 

Robert  Rennie,  Lodi  Print  Works,  G.  Pattison  &  Co.,  agents,  43 
and  45  Broad-street,  for  the  best  cashmere  d^EScosse.    Gold  medal. 

Manchester  Print  Works,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Stone  &  Co.,  agentii 
48  Exchange  Place,  for  the  best  mousselin  de  laines  and  cashmere 
d'Ecosse — improvement  over  last  year.     Silver  medal. 

American  Print  Works,  Fall  River,  Mass., for  handsomely  designed 
and  well  executed  prints.     Silver  medal. 

Benjamin  Marshall,  Troy,  N.Y.,  Charles  Carville,  agent,  17  Broad- 
street,  for  specimens  of  30  inch  ginghams.     Diploma. 

J.  McCormick,  Lord,  Warren,  Salter  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Broad- 
street,  for  superior  apron  checks.     Diploma. 

Daniel  Lord,  Elktown,  Penn.,  Bramhall  &  Hastings,  agents,  67 
Liberty-street,  for  jacquard  diaper.     Diploma. 

R.  Grarsed  &  Brothers,  MacGregor  &  Timpson,  agents,  47  Broad- 
street,  for  the  best  specimens  of  ticking.     Diploma. 

Lancaster  Quilt  Company,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  B.  F.  Seaver,  agent, 
31  Broad-street,  for  th^  best  manufactured  quilts.     Diploma. 

S.  Shepard  &  Son;  Shepard,  Wright  &,  Ripley,  agents,  37  Pine- 
street,  for  the  best  canton  flannel.    Silver  medal. 

James  MauU,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  R.  J.  Maull,  agent,  114  Wall- 
street,  for  the  best  cotton  duck.    &lver  medal. 

Benjamin  Flanders,  88  South-street,  for  the  second  best  cotton 
duck.     Diploma. 

A.  Wortendyke,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  superior  chandlers' 
Diploma. 
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J.  L.  &  S.  Shreve,  Mount  E^oUey,  N.  J«|  E.  M.  Townsend,  agenti 
5i  Cedar-street,  for  supenor  colored  thread.     Diploma. 

CUTLERY. 

Waterville  Manufacturifig  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  die 
beat  pen  and  pocket  cutlery.    Gold  medal. 

Pratt,  Ropes,  Webb  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  the  best  table 
cutlery.     Gold  medal. 

R.  Heinisch,  Nassau,  cor.  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  tailors'  sheaia. 

{Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

J.  Rowe,  1$  Platt-street,  for  the  second  best  tailors'  shears.  Di- 
ploma. 

John  C.  Nixon  &  Son,  44  Chatham-street,  for  earring  knives  made 
firom  Adirondac  steel.     Diploma. 

Lamson,  Goodnow  &  Co.,  12  Platt-street,  for  excellent  butcher 
knives.     (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Miner/  Work, 
John  Wild,  160  Division-street,  for  superior  small  cutlery.    95  and 
Certificate. 

DAGUERBEOTTPES. 

M.  B.  Brady,  205  Broadway,  for  the  best  daguerreotypes.  Gtold 
medal. 

M.  A.  Root,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  the  second  best  dagueneo- 
types.    Silver  medal. 

D.  £.  Gavit,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  dagruerreotypes.    Diploma. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Cogswell,  Crane  &  Co.,  104  Wall-street,  for  the  best  saleratui* 
Diploma. 

Browne  &  Lombard,  117  Front-s^eet,  for  the  second  best  saleratus. 
Diploma. 

Browne  &  Lombard,  117  Front,  for  an  excellent  quality  of  wf. 
carb.  soda.     Silver  medal. 

Joseph  E.  Hover,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
black  ink.     (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Francis  &  Loutrel,  77  Maiden  lane,  for  the  second  best  fipecunen 
of  black  ink.     Diploma. 
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S.  T.  ^all  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hemy  Butler,  agent,  9S  Wall- 
street,  for  the  best  candles.    Diploma. 

Yeeder  &  Whittlesey,  88  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  candles. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Barrows,  33  OolumUa  street,,  for  the  best  paste  bhck- 
ing.     Diploma. 

Leiand  ft  Beadi,  159  Front-Street,  for  the  best  lard  oil.    Kploma. 

O.  M.  Ballard,  46  Courtlandt-street,  for  the  best  hair  dye.    Di« 
ploma. 

James  Crumbie,  2GS  Broadway,  fer  the  best  cologne  water.    Di- 
ploma. 

Kerson  ft  Robertson    Newaik,  N.  J.,  for  die  best  Tarmsh.    Di- 
pbma. 

Martin  Ealbfleisch,  Green  Point,  L.  I.,  for  tiie  best  specimens  of 
chemical  preparations.     Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Witherell,  cor.  Front  and  Fletcher-streets,  for  the  second 
best  specimens  of  chemical  preparations.     Diploma. 

William  Blake,  3  Broad-street,  for  the  best  fire  proof  paint.     (Sil- 
Ter  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Alexander  ,Denni8ton,  205   Fulton-street,  for  the  best  furniture 
polish.    Diploma. 

F.  Ramppen,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  starch.     Diploma. 

CharlciS  Partridge,  3  Cortlandt-street,  for  the  best  friction  matches, 
ftc.     (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Walker  ft  Co.,  61  Elizabeth-street,  for  the  best  mustard.     Diploma. 

H.  L.  Kendall  ft  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.^  Steel  ft  Co.,  agents,  306 
Pearl-street,  for  the  best  washing  soap.    Silver  medal. 

Job  W.  Greene,  11^  Broadway,  for  washing  soap.    Diploma. 

John  L.  Salisbury,  63  Liberty-street  for  chemical  soap,  for  remov- 
ing oil,  ftc,  from  silk  and  woollen. 

William  Ross,  John  Roach,  agent,  79  Nassau*street,  for  a  prepara- 
tion for  cleansing  daguerreotype  plates.     Diploma. 
.  Quarterman  ft  Sons,  114  John-street,  for  a  variety  of  American 
paints,  polish  for  stoves,  gold  size,  and  an  improved  dryer  to  mix 
with  paints.     Silver  medal. 

J.  Cumberland  ft  Brother,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  for  metallic  oil  fin 
madiinery.     Diploma.  , 
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ThomaB  J.  Hnsbudi  H.  HaTiknd,  agail|  80  Maiden-Lane,  fer 
calcined  magneiia.     Diploma. 

Delluc  &  Co.  9  681  Broadway,  ipecimeni  of  fleadble  ivory  nursing 
tabes,  Jbc.     Diploma. 

Mt.  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston  Mass.,  W.  A.  Beecher, 
i^;ent,  27  Merchants'  Exchange,  for  specimens  of  tripoli.    Diploma. 

William  Humphreys,  Savannah,  Geo.,  Haydock,  Corlies  &  Co., 
agoits,  218  Pearl-street,  for  a  specimen  of  alcohol  from  the  peel  of 
sour  oranges.     Diploma. 

Daniel  Smith  &  Son,  for  specimen  of  American  pailkt,  black  and 
^wn  shades.    Diploma. 

Tilden  &  Co.,  New-Leban<m,  N.  Y.,  for  a  fine  assortment  of  medi- 
cinal extracts,  powdered  herbs,  &c.    Silver  medal. 

Russell  k  Stiles,  136  Water-street,  for  a  specimen  of  extract  of 
logwood  for  dyeing.     Silver  medal. 

William  J.  Ross,  cor.  30th-street  and  Broadway,  for  cleaned  Idd 
gloves.     Diploma^ 

William  Burger,  24  Cortlandt-street,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
crystalized  saltpetre.     Diploma. 

Theodore  Sdiwartz,  32  Burling-Slip,  for  a  superior  Paris  green, 
of  unifonn  shade  and  color.     Gold  medal. 

Jeffiries  &  White,  146  Troy-street,  for  refined  sulphur.  Silver 
medal. 

Union  White  Lead  Company,  James  Howe,  agent,  176  Front- 
street,  for  pure  dry  white  lead.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before 
awarded.)    Diploma. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  34  Beekman-street,  for  lemon  sugar.     Diploma. 

J.  Eetchum,  60  South-street,  for  varnish  for  roofs.    Diploma. 

Johnson  &  Sloan,  438  Pearl-street,  for  an  exceDent  specimen  of 
map  varnish.     Diploma. 

P.  L.  Szadeczky,  93  Murray-street,  for  essence  of  coffee.     Diploma. 

Thomas  Manson,  20  8th  Avenue,  for  vanilla  tooth  wash.     Diploma. 

Owen  Benson,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  John  (^den  Dey,  agent,  2 
Wall-street,  for  compound  stove  varnish.     Diploma. 

W.  R.  Dwight,  138  Maiden-Lane,  for  furniture  varnish  of  excellent 
quality.     Diploma. 

W.  H.  Bannister,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  leather  preservative. 
Diploma. 
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C.  Paveji  494  Hudson-street,  for  oil  blacking  for  softeiung  and 
renewing  harness^  carriage  tops,  &c.  (Silver  medal  having  been  be- 
fore awarded.)     Diploma. 

Atkinson  &  Co.,  605  Grand-street,  for  the  best  soda  water,  with 
ginger  and  lemon  syrups.    Diploma. 

William  Eagles,  194  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  soda  water,  with 
sarsaparlUa  and  raspberry  syrup.     Diploma. 

EDGE  TOOLS,   ETC. 

W.  Stephens  &  Son,  G.  DeWitt,  agent,  109  John-street,  for  paper 
makers'  wire.  The  first  successful  introduction  of  the  article  in  this 
country.     Gold  medal.  / 

Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  Chickapee,  Mass.,  James  F.  Ames, 
agent,  for  swords  of  elegant  workmanship.     Gold  medal. 

New-England  Iron  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  B.  H.  Green  & 
Son,  agents,  94  Wall-street,  for  wrought  iron  spikes  and  nails,  mad? 
by  machinery.     Silver  medal. 

New-England  Screw  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  B.  H.  Green  & 
Son,  agents,  94  Wall-street,  for  gimlet  screws     Diploma. 

L.  Bolles,  East  Smithville,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  for  edge  tools. 
Silver  medal. 

David  Maydole,  C.  Blevins,  agent,  9  Platt-street,  for  the  best  cast 
steel  hammers.     Silver  medal. 

Sadler  &  Hoyt,  llth-street,  between  1st  and  2d  Avenues,  for  the 
second  best  hammers.    Diploma. 

Henry  Nelson,  240  3rd  Avenue,  for  superior  machinists^  hammers. 
Diploma. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Gold-street,  for  a  circular  saw  in  frame.  Silver 
medal. 

P.  B.  Frayley,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Alford  &  Dash,  6  Phitt-street, 
for  excellent  saws.     Diploma. 

D.  J.  Canfield,  G.  W.  Andruss,  agent,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  pjanes 
and  coachmakers'  tools.     Silver  medal. 

Josdah  Wilcox,  Portch^ster,  N.  Y.,  for  tinners'  tools.     Diploma. 
Anthony  Yittaly,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  shoemakers'  tools.     Diploma. 
J.  C.  Nixon  &  Son,  44  Chatham-street,  for  engravers'  tools.     Di- 
ploma. 
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John  Toler,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  cabinet  hardware      Diploma. 

Daniel  Houston,  13  Ridge-street,  for  a  cooper's  croze.     Diploma. 

Robert  Eastman,  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  a  tool  for  turning  grindstones. 
Diploma. 

W.  H.  Blye,  De  Ruyter,  Otfeego  county,  N  Y  ,  J.  Loomis,  agent, 
for  a  patent  beyel  plane.     Diploma. 

J.  Coughty,  S91  Bowery,  for  planes.     Diploma. 

John  Leverett,  46  Broad-street,  for  excellent  axes.     Diploma. 

C.  W.  Boutgen,  A.  Barclay  &  Co.,  agents,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
patent  skates.     Diploma. 

L.  Wctmore,  15  Platt-street,  for  a  nest  of  brass  kettles.  Silver 
medal. 

Duryea  &  Rhodes,  229  Pearl-street,  for  cast  steel  shovels  and 
grain  scoops.    Diploma. 

G.  Sandford,  43  Gouvemeur-street,  for  a  patent  auger  handle. 
Diploma. 

Minors^   Work. 
Joseph  Wilcox,  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  pair  of  tinners'  shears. 
$5  and  Certificate. 

ENGRAVING. 

Sarony  &  Major,  1 17  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  lithography.  Gold 
medal. 

Mayer  &  KorflF,  7  Spruce-street,  for  lithography  engravings,  very 
neat.     Silver  medal. 

Frank  Leslie,,  109  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  wood  engraving.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

John  W.  Orr,  75  Nassau-street,  for  excellent  specimens  of  wood 
ergraving.     Silver  medal. 

William  Roberts,  13  Chambers-street,  for  specimens  of  wood  en- 
gravings.    Diploma. 

John  La  Tourrette,  New-Orleans,  La.,  for  maps  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.     Silver  medal. 

A.  &  J.  McLees,  170  Broadway,  for  fine  specimens  of  card  engrav- 
ing.    Diploma. 

Minors?  Work. 
William  H.  Van  Ingen,  69  Nassau-street,  for  specimens  of  wood 
engravings.     Certificate  and  $5. 
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John  Lloyd,  64  Forsyth-street,  for  engravings  on  gold  watch  ca^es. 
$5  and  Certificate. 

^  FINE  ARTS. 

M.  G.  Lenghi,  18th-street,  near  3d  Avenue,  for  the  best  statuaiy 
marble  mantle  piece.     Gold  medal. 

Shuster  &  Co.,  36  Great  Jones-street,  for  the  second  best  statuary 
marble  mantle  piece.     Silver  medal. 

P.  Le  Preux,  146  Walker-street,  for  a  composition  vase.  Silver 
medal. 

Thorp  &  Grenell,  34  Carmine-street,  for  painting  on  Hose  Carriage, 
No.  3.     Diploma. 

Marion  M.  Day,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  crayon  drawings.     Diploma. 

Charles  Bullet,  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  for  a  statuette  of  Mr.  Brown. 
Diploma. 

William  Hickey,  I3th-street.  for  statuary.     Diploma. 

F.  JSilva,  H.  Hays  &  N.  P.  Beers,  101  East-Broadway ,^  for  speci- 
mens of  pen  drawing.     Diploma  to  each. 

Philibert  Borrel,  251  Broadway,  for  cameo  likenesses.  Silver 
medal. 

FIRS  ARMS. 

S.  B.  Amory,  Goshen,  N.  Y  ,  for  the  best  rifle.     Silver'm'edal. 
M.  M.  Cass,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  a  repeating  rifle,  calculated  to  fire 
26  times  at  one  loading.     Silver  medal. 
J.  G.  Bolen,  104  Broadway,  for  revolving  pistols.     Diploma. 
R.  Agar,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  miniature  rifle.     Diploma. 
Edward  Payson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  percusaon  caps.     Diploma. 

FIRE  WORKS. 

Isaac  Edge,  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  display  of  fire 
works.    Silver  cup,  $15. 

John  W.  Hadfield,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  dis- 
play of  fire  works.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

J.  &  J.  C.  Conroy,  62  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  fishing  tackle, 
rods,  reels,  &c.     Silver  medal. 
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John  J.  Brown,  103  Fu]ton-street|  for  artificial  baits  made  of  gutta 
percha.     Diploma. 

T.  Finnagan,  26  Madison-street^  for  a  great  variety  of  flies  for  fish- 
ing.    Diploma. 

FLAX,  H£MP  AND  ITS  MANUFACTiriUES. 

Henry  H.  Stevens,  Webster,  Mass.^  for  a  piece  of  bleached  linen 
sheeting  wove  by  power  loom.     (Tallmadge  premium.)    Gold  medaL 

American  Hemp  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  superior  water 
rotted  hemp.     Gold  medal. 

Henry  Alexander,  Mason  &  Co.,  Kentucky,  MacGregor  &  Norris^ 
agents,  10  Broadway,  for  beautiful  specimens  of  fine  and  coarse  dew 
rotted  hemp.    Gold  medal. 

GLASS,  CHINA  ANB  EABTHENWABE. 

Brodclyn  Flint  Glass  Company,  30  South  William-street,  for  the 
best  specimens  of  flint  colored,  plain  and  cut  glass.     Gold  medal. 

Berger  &  Walter,  39  Maiden-Lane,  for  second  best  specimens  of 
flint  colored,  plain  and  cut  glass.    Silver  medal. 

Geo.  W.  Benson^  'I^roy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Rocking- 
ham ware.    Silver  medal. 

A.  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  specimens  of  Rocking- 
ham ware      Diplom 

J.  M.  Pruden,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  for  specimens  of  Rockingham 
ware.     Diplontia. 

Woram  &  Haugbwout,  661  and  563  Broadway,  for  qpecimens  of 
painting  on  china.     Silver  medal. 

G.  W.  Wheaton,  30  South  William-streef ,  for  enamelled  glass  jars. 
Diploma. 

J.  D.  Myers,  82  Pearl-street,  for  air  tight  preserve  jars.     Diploma. 

WINDOW    GLASS. 

Bedford  Glass  Co.,  Redford,  Clinton  county,  N.  T.,  Morgan,  Walter 
&  Smith,  agents,  48  Cliff-street,  for  specimens  of  Redford  crown  glass. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

GOLD  PKNS. 

Spencer,  Rendell  ft  IXzon,  170  Broadway,  for  the  best  gold  pens^ 
Silver  medal. 
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GUTTA  PERGBA. 

S.  T.  Armstrong,  181  Broadway,  for  isolating  telegraph  wires  with 
gulta  percha.     Gold  medal. 

HATS,  CAPS,   AND  KAVITFACTURRD  FURS. 

John  N.  Genin,  214  Broadway,  for  the  best  mole&ldn  hat  Silver 
medal. 

C.  Smith,  192  Fulton-street  Brooklyn,  L.  I^  for  the  second  best 
moleskin  hut.     Diploma* 

John  N.  Genin,  214  Broadway,  for  the  best  child's  faney  hat.  Di- 
ploma. 

Charles  Knox,  128  Fulton-street,  for  the  second  best  cUId's  fancy 
hat,  (white  angola.)     Diploma. 

William  Moser,  43  Maiden  Lane,  tor  the  best  maMtfactured  Aura. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  H,  Harley,  34  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  second  best  manuiactared 
Airs.     Diploma. 

STRAW  HATS,   &G. 

J.  Richardson,  East  Medway,  Mass.,  R.  L.  Baldwin,  agent,  138 
Watei^street,  for  extra  fine  split  straw  bonnets.     Silver  medal. 

Hills  &  Fisher,  128  Pearl-street,  for  cactus  braid  bonnets,  rny 
durable  and  economical.     Diploma. 

J.  Parker,  138  Pearl-street,'  for  cactus  braid.     Diploma. 

Mrs.  S.  Kendal],  136  Bowery,  for  pamela  bonnets.     Diploma. 

INDIA  RUBBBR  GOODS. 

Union  India  Rubber  Co.,  19  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  general  dis- 
play of  India  rubber  goods,  and  exhibits  some  improvements  over  last 
year.     Gold  medal. 

D.  Hodgman,27  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  second  best  general  di^lay 
of  India  rubber  goods.     Silver  medal. 

Hay  ward  Rubber  Co.,  Colchester,  Conn.,  for  the  best  India  rubber 
dioes.     Silver  medal. 

Newark  India  Rubber  Co.,  for  the  second  best  jbdia  rubber  shoes. 
Diploma. 

S.J.  Seely,  1 1  P&rk  Row,  for  India  robber  fife  preserving  hammoeka 
Silver  medal 
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H.  H.  HdLjf  23  Cortlandt-street,  for  India  rubber  coats,  ca^pSi  &e. 
Diploma. 

.  ITOKT  TURNING. 

F.  G.  Ford^  90  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  ivory  taming.  SiWcr 
medal. 

LAMPS  AND  CHANDELIEBS. 

Cornelius  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Woram  &  Haughwout, agents, 
561  Broadway,  for  the  best  gas  fixtures,  chandeliers  and  candelabras. 
Gold  medal 

Allcock  &  Allen,  341  Broadway,  for  second  best  chandeliers  and 
candelabras.     Silver  medal. 

J.  G.  Webb  &  Co*,  3S  Burling-slip,  for  tulip  and  rose  gas  burners 
for  parlor  lamps  and  chandeliers.     Silver  medal. 

R.  C.  Overton,  12  Allen-street,  for  patent  oil  and  gas  burners,  a 
neat  and  convenient  a/rangement  for  raising  or  depressing  the  wick. 
Diploma. 

Roberts,  Eagles  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  fine  coach  lamps. 
(iSilver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

F.  Qoarre,  159  Williamrstreet,  for  neat  and  ornamental  paper  lamp 
flhades.    Diploma. 

Endicott  &  Summer^  106  Elm  street,  for  a  miniature  solar  lamp. 
Silver  medal. 

Minor^  Work. 

W.  Derby,  139  William-street,  for  a  specimen  of  lacquering.  $3 
and  Certificate. 

LEATHER. 

George  Eellogg,  Winsted,  Conn.,  for  superior  bark  tanned  sheep 
ddns,  shaved  bark  tanned,  and  bark  tanned  lamb  skins.  Silver  medal. 
'  L.  Shepard  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  for  bark  tanned  sheep  eldns. 
Diploma. 

.    James  Cauthers,  266  Second-street,  for  superior  harness  leather. 
Diploma. 

;<  >  Pierson  &  Berry,  Newark^N.  J.,  for  russet  bridle  and  skirting  leath- 
er.   Diploma. 
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Thomas  T.  Kelly,  33  Ferry-street^  for  lace  calf  skins^  superior 
workmanship.     Diploma. 

Leonard  Gallagher  &  Co.,  248  Canal-street,  for  black  morocco 
skins.     Diploma. 

Adam  Smith  &,  Son,  65  Ferry-street,  for  Turkey  morrocco  and 
Tampico  colored  boot  morocco.     Diploma. 

J.  H.  Bowie  8l  Co..,  30  Ferry-street,  for  superior  leather  hose  and 
pipes.    Gold  medal. 

T.  Cliff  Jones,  for  fine  sheep  skb  mats.     Diploma. 

BANK  LOCKS. 

J.  H.  Butter  worth  &  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  for  the  bestl>ank  locks. 
Gold  medal. 

LOCKS,  I>00&  SPRINGS,  ETC.   ' 

Lewis  Lillie,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  store  door  lock^  Silver 
medal. 

S.  D.  Pye,  Aquackanock,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  store  door 
lock.     Diploma. 

Chas.  A.  Dayton,  50  East  l8th-street,  for  patent  fly  trunk  lock. 
Diploma. 

Edward  Lippincott,  71  Charlton-street,  for  safe  padlock.     Diploma. 

G.  W ,  Day,  146  Wooster-street,  for  patent  fly  chest  lock.     Diploma. 

A.  B.  Tafis,  52  White-street,  for  a  double  acting  hinge  and  spring. 
Diploma. 

Seymour,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  self  shutting  gate  hinge.     Diploma. 

C.  Reed,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  J.  Monroe,  101  Wall-street,  for  a 
patent  hinge  and  fixture  for  opening  and  shutting  window  blinds  with* 
out  raising  the  sash.     Diploma.  . 

Ira  Glynn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,  for  a  patent  window  lock.     Diploma. 

N^th.  Potter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  door  holder,  (Morris'  patent.) 
Diploma. 

John  Green,  135  Walker-street,  for  a  door  spring.     Diploma- 
Baldwin  &  Many,  34  John-street,  for  the  best  porcelain  doof  knobs. - 
Silver  medal. 

Richard  Best,  274  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  furniture  knobs.  DU 
ploma. 
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George  H.  Swords,  116  Broadway,  for  a  yaluable  improvement  in 
mounting  door  knobs.     Silver  medal. 

'    New-England  Butt  Corapanj,  Providence,  R.  I.,  A.  Pettibone, 
agent,  19  Platt-street,  for  the  best  butt  hinges.     Silver  medal. 

Blake  &  Bros.  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  second  b^  butt  hinges. 
Diploma. 

Curtis,  Morgan  &  Co.,  West  Mcriden,  Conn.,  for  locks  and  knobs. 
Diploma.  ' 

J.  F.  Day,  146  Wodstcr-street,  for  argillo  knobs.    Diploma. 

Seymour,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for 
door  butts,  bolts,  &c.    Diploma. 

J.  M.  McLaughlin,  589  Broadway,  for  a  parautoptic  venUIator. 
Diploma. 

Miner/  Work. 

Thomas  Day,  689  Broadvray,  for  a  French  vnndow  bolt.  fS  and' 
Certificate. 

MACHINERY,  MODELS,  AND  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

H.  Winter,  57th-8treet,  for  the  best  model  of  an  upright  steam 
engine.     Diploma. 

Horace  Higby,  349  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  model  of  a 
steam  engine.     Diploma. 

Hudson  M.  G.  Wolfe,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  miniature  steam  en- 
gine.    Diploma. 

£.'  G.  Covin,  121  West  19th-8treet,  for  a  model  of  a  steam  engine. 
Diploma. 

William  Kumbel,  33  Ferry-street,  for  the  best  patent  improved 
machine  stretched  leather  banding.     Gold  medal. 

Rees  &  Ho\t,  67  and  G9  Frankfort-street,  for  second  best  leather 
bands,  rivetted.     Silver  medal. 

Down,  Mynders  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  S.  M.  Giddings, 
agent,  for  the  best  lifting  and  single  acting  pumps.     Silver  medal. 

Cowing  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  lifting 
and  single  acting  pumps.     Diploma. 

J.  A.  Brush  &  Co.,  83  Pike  Slip,  for  the  best  double  acting  lift 
and  force  pump,  hand  power.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before 
awarded.)    Diploma. 
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O.  B.  Faraam  &  Co.,  31  Fulton-street,  for  the  second  best  lift  and 
force  pump.     Diploma. 

G.  P.  Strong,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  rotary  engine.  Di* 
ploma. 

John  C.  Howard,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  the  Second  best  revolv- 
ing  rotary  piston  engine.     Diploma. 

Ebenczer  Barrows,  228  Water-street,  for  a  rotar}'  engine.     Diploma. 

Adirondac  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Quinry  and  Delapiere,  agents,  81  John-street,  for  the  best  American 
steel.    Gold  medal. 

Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton-street,  for  t^e  second  best  American  steeL 
Silver  medal. 

Thomas  King,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  railway  washing 
machine.     Diploma. 

Lyman  Mudge,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  vrashing 
machine,  Ricks'  patent.     Diploma. 

E.  fc  T.  Fairbanks  k  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt ,  Fairbanks  &  Co., 
agents,  81  Water-street,  for  the  best  platform  and  counter  scales. 
(Sil\xir  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

New-York  Journeymen  Scale  Makers'  Society,  George  G.  Shep- 
herd, agent,  145  Maiden-Lane,  for  the  second  btst  platform  scales, 
cotton  beam,  &c.     Silver  medah 

S.  Welmore,  15  Piatt  street,  for  a  platform  Scale.     Diploma. 

E.  Harrison,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  best  grist  mill.  Gold 
medal. 

Thomas  J.  Moody,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the  second  best  grist 
mill.     Diploma. 

Bush  &  Lobdell,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  best  car  wheel.  Silver 
medal. 

Horatio  Eames,  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  for  the  second  best  car 
wheels.     Diploma. 

Davidson,  Hark  &  Woolson,  Springfield,  Vt.,  Andrews  &  Jesup, 
agents,  70  Pine-street,  for  the  best  improved  cloth  shearing  machine 
with  self-acting  list  guards.     Gold  medal. 

L.  Wilder  &  Co.,  Hooack  Falls,  for  the  second  best  shearing  ma- 
chine.    Diploma. 

Waring  Latting,  278  Broadway,  for  the  best  filters,  <' tubular.'' 
Silver  medal. 
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W.  H.  Jennison,  132  Merccr-streel,  for  the  second  best  filters. 
Diploma. 

A.  M.  Freeland,  78  Mangin-street,  for  an  improyed  self  acting 
boring,  turning,  and  screw  cutting  ^lide  lathe.     Gold  medal. 

Luther  Cary,  98  Forsyth-street,  for  the  best  slide  lathe,  (large 
size.)     Gold  medal. 

'  Hewes  &  Phillips,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  engine  lathe,  (small 
size.)     Silver  medal. 

Walker  Sl  Brothers,  147  Christie-street,  for  the  second  best  eng^ 
lathe,  (large  size.)     Silver  medal. 

Guilford  Manufacturing  Company,  Guilfofd,  Conn.,  for  a  small 
slide  lathe.     Diploma. 

Oliver  Snow  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  an  engine  lathe,  (medium 
size  )     Silver  medal. 

G.  B.  Hartson,  58  and  60  Yesey-street,  for  th^  best  iron  planing 
machine.     Gold  medal. 

Hewes  &  Phillips,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  iron  planing 
machine.     Diploma. 

William  Burden,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  high  pressure  engine,  with 
an  improved  cut-off.  >  Silver  medal. 

John  D.  Haines,  551  Grand-street,  for  the  best  improved  hydrant. 
Silver  medal. 

William  Gee,  47  Eldridge-street,  for  the  second  best  hydrant,  (self- 
acting.)     Diploma. 

Paul  Stillman,  Novelty  Works,  for  the  best  glass  nnrater  guage. 

John  Matthews,  Sixteenth-street  and  1st  Avenue,  for  the  second 
best  water  guage.     Diploma. 

H.  R.  Worthington  &  W.  H.  Baker,  103  Front-street,  for  a  per- 
cussion water  guage.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.) 
Diploma. 

George  Fabcr,  Canton,  Ohio,  J.  P.  Firrson,  agent,  5  Wall-street, 
for  a  magnetic  water  guage  for  steam  boilers.    Siver  medal. 

Alfred  Swingles,  Galveston,  Texas,  A.  Hunt,  manufacturer,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  the  best  boring,  morticing  and  tenoning  machine.  Silver 
medal. 

R.  Bartlett,  West  Washington,  Mass.,  for  the  second  best  mortic- 
ing and  tenoning  machine.    Diploma. 
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J.  R.  &  A.  Insleci  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  upright  drill.  Sil- 
ver  medal. 

Walker  k  Brothers,  147  Chrislie-strcet,  for  the  second  best  upright 
drill.     Diploma. 

Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  improved  ventilating 
smut  machine.     Gold  medal. 

William  P.  Springer,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  smut 
machine.     Silver  medal. 

Joseph  P.  Woodbury,  Boston,  Mass ,  for  a  stationary  ci\tter  wood 
planing  machine.    Silver  medal. 

E.  G.  Allen,  Boston^  Mass  ,  for  a  patent  wood  planing  machiBe. 
Silver  medal. 

Harvey  Law,  for  a  planing,  tongueing  and  grooving  machine. 
Silver  medal. 

John  Massey,227  Mulberry-street, for  a  model  of  grabidryer,  ship 
bread  and  cracker  baker.     Diploma. 

David  Dick,  Meadville,  Penn  ,  manufactured  cor.  of  Washington 
and  Jane-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  new  power  press  of  excellent  construc- 
tion.    Gold  medal.  ^ 

Joseph  Jones,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  a  boring  machine  for  wood. 
Diploma.        ^ 

A.  G.  Heckrotte,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  attaching  and  detaching 
self-acting  coupling,  for  rail-road  cars.     Silver  medal. 

H.  R.  Worthington  &  W.  H.  Baker,  103  Front-street,  for  an  im- 
«proved  safety  steam  pump.  (Gold  medal  having  been  before  award- 
ed.)    Diploma. 

H.  R.  Worthington  &  W.  H.  Baker,  103  Front-street,  for  a 
wrecking  and  draining  pump.     Silver  medal. 

John  Whitemore  &  Co.,  101  Pearl-street,  for  a  card  sticking 
machine.     Gold  medal. 

Judson,  De  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Harleiii,  N.  Y.,  for  a  circular  saw,  arbor 
and  frame.     Diploma. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Eeene,  N.  H.,  for  improved  machines  for  mortic- 
mg  and  tenoning  hubs.    Silver  medal. 

John  Mills,  44  Avenue  D.,  for  a  sausage  machine.     Diploma. 

Edward  Flagler,  211  Water-street,  for  blacksmiths,'  jewellers'  and 
dentists'  portable  forges.    Silver  medal. 
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J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn  ,  for  improved  power  morlising 
and  sash  sticking  machines.     Silver  medal. 

Roys  &  Wilcox,  Berlin,  Conn  ,for  a  sheet  iron  and  stovepipe  fold- 
ing machine.     Diploma. 

.   A*  W.  Metcalf,  63  &  66  Centre-street,  for  guage,  globe  and  oil 
cocks,  and  burnished  stop  basin  cocks.     Silver  medal    , 

Benedict  &  Ball,  Chickapee,  Mass.,  A.  F.  Decker,  agent,  81  John- 
street,  for  patent  faucets.     Diploma. 

D.  H.  Butz  &  Co.,  15  Canal-street,  for  beautiful  silver  faucets. 
Diploma. 

GcTow  &  McCreary,  335  Stanton-sireet,  for  a  luring  machine  for 
hatters.     Diploma. 

E.  Harris,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  tuyere.     Diploma 

W.  Snell,  Easton,  Penn.,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  gaiter  boots 
without  seams.     Diploma. 

C.  Hart,  29  1st  Avenue,  for  a  model  of  a  car  wheel.     Diplonia. 

D.  D.  Badger  9l  Co.,  44  and  46  Duane-street,  for  a  truss  floor. 
Diploma. 

J.  Ball  &  Co.,  Reade,  cor.  Centre-street,  for  patent  indestructible 
water  pipes.     (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded  )     Diploma. 

Duncan  &  West,  4  Liberty  Place,  for  a  mangling  machine.  Di- 
ploma. 

A.  Griesch,  152  Third-street,  for  revolving  shutters.     Diploma. 

T.  Davison,  76  Sixth-street,  for  a. revolving  cylinder  to  illustrate  a 
patent  process  for  salting  meat  in  warm  climates.     Silver  medal. 

J.  A.  H.  Bell,  149  Maiden  Lane,  for  hair  felt  for  covering  boilers. 
Diploma. 

Peter  Cooper,  Trenton  Iron  Works,  N.  J  ,  for  superior  puddled  irorf, 
made  with  anthracite  coal.     Gold  medal. 

Jesse  Urmy,  Wihnington,  Del.,  for  a  self  supporting  portable  end- 
less chain  and  railway  horse  power.     Diploma. 

George  Vail,  Speedwell,  N.  J.,  for  a  model  of  a  planetary  horse 
power.     Diploma. 

William  Stoutenburgh,  114  John-street,  for  rotary  wash  tubs.  Di- 
ploma. 

A.  D.  Baldwin,  34  John-street,  for  a  model  of  an  improved  shutter 
bar.    Silver  medaL 
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E.  W.  Slater,  LansU^burgb,  N.  Y.,  for  a  plan  of  fence  and  gate. 
Diploma. 

O.  Snow  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a  hand  planing  lathe,  (small 
Kze.)     Diploma. 

W.  Qstrander,25  Hester  street,  for  a  specimen  of  aoc  tubing.     Di- 
ploma. 

Nathaniel  Fenn,  145  6th  Avenue,  for  an  ingenious  pair  of  smith's 
bellows.     Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Down,  23nd*street,  for  a  drj  gas  meter.      (Sili'er  medal 
having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Joseph  Goldie,  192  Houston-street,  for  iron  vices.     Diploma. 
Blodget   &  Lerow,'  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  patent  sewing  machinoi 
very  ingenious,  (stitches  1  yard  per  minute.)     Silver  medal. 

Matteawan  Co.,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  W.  B.Leonard, 
agent,  G6  Beaver-street,  for  a  nest  of  pullies  with  hangers.    Diploma. 
£.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New-Hartford,  Conn.,  Andrews  &  Jessup,  agentS| 
70  Pine-street,  for  a  patent  hard  waste  picker.     Silver  medal. 

Sibley  &  Barber,  Bennington,  Yt.,  for  a  flock  cutting  waste  dusting 
machine.     Diploma. 

F.  M.  Ray,  98  Broadway,  for  India  rubber  car  springs.      (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

J.  G.  Woodward,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a  stand   for  changing 
switches.     Diploma. 

Norris,  Gregg  &  Norris,  62  Gold-street,  for  coils  for  heaters,  steam 
beater,  cluster  of  steam  fittings,  pipes,  &c.     Diploma. 

Edward  L.  Yeoman,  T.  W.  &  R.  King,  agents,  136  Nassau-street, 
for  a  portable  writing  machine  for  the  blind.     Diploma. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Gold-street,  for  a  card  printing  press.     Diploma. 
H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  wrought  iron  nuts.     Diploma. 
N.  Scliofield,  Norwich,  Conn,    for  a  model  of  steam  geared  regu- 
lator.    Diploma. 

Paul  Stillman,  Novelty  Works,  for  manometers  for  locomotives  and 
Mississippi  river  boats.     Silver  medal. 

Reynolds  Brothers,  85  Liberty-street,  for  specimens  of  safety  fuse 
for  blasting  and  mining.     Diploma. 

William  Burden,  Brooklyn,  L.   I.,  for  a  high  pressure  engine. 
(Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 
H.  Waters,  Birmingham,  Conn.,  for  ratchet  drills.     Diploma. 
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Jas.  L.  Morr^,  3  IGtb-street,  George  Vandenboofi  agent,  Fatersoni 
N.  J.}  for  telegraph  switches  and  segmental  railroad  trucks.  Silver 
medal. 

R.  F,  Mason,  306  Pearl-street^  for  Tery  fine  flue  brushes.     Diploma. 

Wright  &  Co  ,  Springfield,  Mass  ,  for  superior  workmanship  on  a 
wrought  iron  car  axle.    Diploma. 

George  Saphen,  for  a  model  of  a  machine  for  extracting  water  from 
cotton.     Diploma. 

J.  L.  Alcott,  Oriskany  Falls,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  model  of 
an  eccentric  and  conceiftric  lathe.     Diploma. 

S.  W.  Bullock,  37  South  street,  for  an  improved  hand  hay  press 
and  dry  goods  hand  press.    Silver  medal. 

William  Eingsley,  38  John  street,  for  a  pin  machme.    Silver  medaL 

John  King,  Waterford,  N.  J.,  for  taps  and  dies.     Diploma. 

M.  P.  Coons,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  for  a  self-rotating  rock  drillmg 
machine.     Silver  medal. 

S.  T.  McDougall,  103  Wall  street,  for  a  sugar  crusher.    Diploma. 

A.  S.  Marvin,  138^  Water  street,  for  a*  fire  proof  safe.  Silver 
medal. 

Howes,  Marvel  &  Da  vol.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  a  well  finished 
wrought  iron  speeder  flyer.     Diploma. 

Mason  H.  Ford,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  patent  railroad  annun- 
ciator.    Diploma. 

J.  Rutherford  Worster,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a  model  of  an  im- 
proved diving  bell.     Gold  meal 

W.  Ballard,  7  Eldridge  street,  for  jack  screws.  (Silver  medal 
having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

H.  L.  B.  Lewis,  New-York,  for  railroad  coupling  joints.     Diploma. 

J.  P.  Cowing,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  highly  finished  patent 
pumps.     Diploma. 

W.  &  D.  Douglas,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sexton  &  Webb,  agents,  113 
South  street,  for  force  pumps  and  hydraulic  ram.  (Silver  medal  hav- 
ing been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Baron  Brothers,  252  Broadway,  for  a  gold-melting  furnace,  Gold 
medal. 

James  Smith,  West  Broadway,  for  a  fire  engine,  (No.  34.)  Silver 
medal. 
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P.  A.  Burdens,  manufacturer,  W.  H.  Gray,  agent,  258  Water 
street,  for  good  ship  bolts  and  spikes.     Diploma. 

O.  B.  Hartson,  58  and  60  Vesey  street,  for  a  lathe  for  face  turn- 
ing screws  and  gear  cutting  combined,  a  superior  article.   Gold  medal. 

Scranton  &  Parshley,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  lathe,  (medium 
sbse.)     Diploma. 

Billings  &  Ambrose,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  129  Water  street,  for 
Collins'  improved  scales.     Silver  medal. 

G.  H.  Dodge,  Dodgeville,  Attleborough,  Mass.,  for  an  improved 
cop  spmning  and  winding  machine.     Gold  medal. 

B.  Kreischer,  62  Goerck  street,  for  good  specimens  of  fire  brick. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Thomas  Godwin,  Broadway  and  'Eleventh  street,  for  a  throttle 
valve  hose  pipe.     Diploma. 

Billings  &  Ambrose,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
fastening  hubs  on  axles.     Diploma. 

Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  buckwheat  scourer.  Silver 
medal. 

Daniel  Burr,  for  Von  Schmidt's  centrifugal  ship  pump.  (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

T.  F.  Secor  &  Co.,  foot  of  Ninth  street,  E.  R.,  for  two  low-pres- 
sure steam  engines,  on  board  steamship  Ohio,  extra  finish  and  well 
braced.     Gold  medal. 

Crane,  Harrison  k  Co.,  Neveark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  horse  power 
for  stationary  purposes.    Silver  medal. 

James  Black,  New-York,  for  an  ingenious  steam  and  air  water 
wheel.     Silver  medal. 

Alfred  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  a  hand  brick  machine.  Gold 
medal. 

Bernard  Sheridan,  45  Ann  street,  for  the  best  embossing  press. 
Gold  medal. 

*   Morgan  Loomis,  Worcester,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  portable 
smith's  bellows.     Diploma. 

Minors*  Work. 

Terence  Duffy,  218  Elizabeth  street,  for  a  model  of  a  .steam  en- 
gine.   $5  and  certificate. 

Thomas  Clough,  10  Amity  street,  for  a  miniature  steam  engine. 
$3  and  certificate. 
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Robert  Thompson,  Jane,  corner  Washington  street,  for  the  vroik- 
mansbip  on  Dick's  printing  press.    $10  and  certificate. 

John  Ryan,  Tweniy-^\th  street,  corner  1st  Avenue,  for  an  hy- 
draulic valve.     $3  and  certificate. 

MANUFACTUBERS'   ARTICLES,   WEAVERS'   REEDS,   SHUTTLES,  ETC 

P.  V.  H.  Van  Riper,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Kennedy  Sl  Gelston,  agents, 
5^  Pine  street,  for  the  best  bobbins.     Silver  medal. 

£.  J.  Skerritt,  Pompton,  N.  J.,  Andrews  &  Jesup^  agents,  70 
Pine  street,  for  the  second  best  bobbins.     Diplomat 

J.  G.  Trippe,  Trenton,  N.  J  ,  for  weavers'  shuttles.     Diploma. 

A.  J.  Williams,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Andrews  &  Jesup,  agents,  70  Pine 
street,  for  a  patent  jointless  wire  harness.  (Silver  medal  having  been 
before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

J.  A.  Gowdey  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  L,  Andrews  &  Jesup,  agents, 
70  Pine  street,  for  weavers'  reeds.  (Silver  meda^  having  been  before 
avFarded.)     Diploma. 

T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Andrews  &  Jesup,  70  Pine 
street,  for  machine  cards.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  award* 
ed.)     Diploma. 

MATHEMATICAL   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Henry  Fitz,  237  Fifth  street,  for  an  equatorial  telescope.  Gold 
medal. 

Ransom  Cook,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  an  ore  separatori  a 
beautiful  application  of  modern  science.     Gold  medal. 

Gregg  &  Rupp,  120  Water  street,  for  surveymg  instruments.  Di- 
ploma. 

J.  Dixon,  Jersey  City,  for  superior  black  lead  crucibles.  Gold 
medal. 

Willard  Day,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  submarine  examiner.  Silver 
medal. 

James  Prentice,  183  Broadway,  for  mathematical  instruments. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded  )     Diploma. 

NATAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

B.  Buck  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  best  ship  model.  Silver 
medal. 


J.  W.  Oriffilhs,  668  Fourth  street,  for  the  second  best  ship  modeL 
Diploroa. 

D.  D.  Badger  &  Co.,  44  Duane  street,  for  the  best  ship  steerefi 
Reed's  patent.    (Gold  medal  liaving  beeii  before  awarded.)   Diploma 

J.  E«  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.,  far  tiie  second  best  ship  steeper. 
^Silver  medal  iiaving  been  before  awarded.)  Diploma.  * 
'  Stilltnan,  Allen  &  Co.,  Novelty  Iron  Works,  a  galvanized  iron  surf 
boat,  life  boat  and  copper  man  of  war  life  cutter,  deserre  particuh^ 
Mike,  (Jo.seph  Francis^  patent,)  one  of  tlie  firm  being  a  uanag ei^ 
are  debarred  by  the  rules  from  receiving  a  premium. 

Chns.  Perley,  114  Columbia  street,  for  a  ship  chain  lifter,  aiwfaor 
stopper  and  side  winch.     Silver  medal. 
^  Blacklin  &  SlUt,  23  New  street,  for  a  tionetl  iron  buoy.    Diploana. 

E.  T.  Slarr,  13  Cedar  street,  for  an  india  rubber  life  boat.  Diploma 
'  JoliaT.  H.Kijigs,Siatenl8laiid,for  a  model  of  steamship.  Dipliwiai 

W.  &  T.  Scanebly,  61  Varick  street,  for  a  model  of  life  boa^ 
Diploma* 

A.  Q.  Polbameus,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  an  adjustable  saddle  and 
liriadi.    Diploma. 

H.  Stanton,  U.  S.  Navy,  for  an  excellent  wooden  life  boat,  wilJi 
india  rubber  buoys  to  the  ouUide  as  well  as  inside.  (Gold  m<dal 
having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

■ 

KEEDLE-WORK,  EMOaOIOERT   AND   FANCY    ARTICLES. 

Ilesdamel  Palmer  &  Farr,  459  Broadway,  for  die  best  shirtsi 
Silrer  medal. 

D.  W.  Csnfield,  3|  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  second  best  shirts. 
Diploma. 

.    Mrs.  £.  A.  McNeill,  72  Bowery,  for  the  best  embroidered  shift 
bosom.     Diploma. 

\    Mrs.  Rebecca  Van  Houten,  85  Nassau  street,  for  well  made  shirts 
and  collars,  neatly  stitched.     Diploma. 

Brodie  &  Bell,  61  Canal  street,  for  the  best  mantilla  and  ladie/ 
lelvet  sacks,  beautifully  embroidered.    Silver  medal. 

Beekman  &  Cutter,  66  Canal  street,  second  best  mantilla  aad 
.€loaks.    Diploma. 

Miss  Eliza  Bateman,  356  Broadway,  for  best  single  stilch  worstod 
.Wlbcoidery,    Diploma. 
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'  Aim  McNespic,  Fifti€th-0trett|  best  double  idteh  ironied  em- 
broidery.   Silver  medal.  , 

•  Henrietta  L.  Westeifiel<l|  60  Eltt-*8trtet,  second  best  sbgle  stitch 
worsted  embroidery.     Diploma.  • 

Miss  Ann  McNespic,  Fiftieth-atreet|  second  best  double  stitch 
worsted  embroidery*     Diploma. 

10  young  ladies  of  Pubiio  School|  Ka  2,  Winiamsbui|;b|  for 
Irorsted  embroidery.     Diploma. 

•  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White,  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  handsoas 
piano  and  table  covers.     Diploma. 

•  Mrs.  Thompson,  Walker-street,  tapestry,  double  stitch,  (Wash- 
ington.)   Diploma«^ 

Miss  F.  Moore,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  best  en.broidered  slippers.  Di- 
jMoma. 

Mrs.  fteisky,  87  Franklin-street,  for  the  best  cheneUle  embroidery 
4one  on  silk  crape  and  crochet  purse.     Diploma. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Canning,  Gill,  Mass.,  for  a  lamp  mat.     Diplomaw. 

Mrs.  Sherman,  2  Union  Place,  for  the  best  smoking  cap    Diploma. 

Miss  D.  A.  Churchill,  25  Monroe-street,  for  the  best  raised  weraldl 
work.     Diploma. 

P.  E.  Ooodliff,  49  Twelfth-slrect,  for  the  best  embroidery  on  huk 
doth.     Diploma. 

Mrs.  Willis  Patten,  Franklin  House,  for  a  child's  zephyr  worsted 
sack.    Diploma. 

Miss  Alice  Kennedy,  4  Water-street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  an  ftor 
broidered  scarf.     Diploma.  <    ' 

Mis.  H.  B.  Jones,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  slippers  knit  without  seams* 
Diploma.  ^ 

'    Mibs  Julia  J.  Marcct,  84  Orchard-street,  for  the  best  Ti-aiae  of  silk 
embroidery.    Diploma.  j 

M.  J.  Drum  mood,  321  Grand-street,  for  the  best  regalia.  Silver 
medal.  i 

E.  Combs,  268  Grand-street,  for  the  second  best  pegaKa.    Dipktna. 

Mrs.  W.  Rollings,  191  Spring-street,  for  the  best  hdy's  bonn«(t 
Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Lazarus  Isaacs,  59}  Division-street,  for  the  second  best  hdjk 
bonnet.    Diploma. 

Miss  Eliza  Maton  3  Amity-street,  for  the  best  oor^ts.    DiploMi. 


jewellers.     Silver  meiial.  I 

Buoger  &  Schuss,  439  Bw^dwwjf^  for  the  aepotid  best  ban  work  t>f 
jewellers.     Diploma. 

S^iss  M.  F*  UaoU|  41  Ollver-slrs^t^  for  (he  best  framei  hair  wgik. 
Diploaia. 

.  JMr$.  £aM»a  Balli  Bi^lyn,  L.  L,  far  a  iealbex  tispct^aqd  cuUiqgs 
IB  paper,  beautifully  executed.     Diploma. 

,. Joba  Baab,  154  Tbiril*atreet|  for  tlie  best  shell  work.     Diplofia^ 
Charles  T.  Blake,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  artificial  flowcim 

Josepha  Earle,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  flowers  mad^  of  fapcr.    D»- 

Rachel  Pearson.- 178^  Bowery,  for  the  best  wax  flowers.     Diploioabu 

flin.  L.  DeA^W^Iica  Wi!scti,  3^2  Bleecker-^^reet^  foe  tbe  be«(t  yupL 

fruit.     Diploma.  r 

Alexander  Purdie,  46  Beekman-street,  for  the  best  gimps  and  fhn- 
fes.    Diploma. 

VMa  £.  H.  BcMMaB,  firaoklyu,  L,  l.^  far  ibe  h^st  mik  qnflt. 
Diploma. 

t  If  rf .  M.  Jaoobu%  Boackiyv,  jL*  I.,  for  ibe  best  iiii|ati#n  Marseilles 
quilt.     Diploma. 

Mrs.  HoUerman,  94  Fourth  Avenue,  for  the  best  knit  quilt.  Di> 
ploma.  ^ 

-  Mrs.  8an(h  EnHMNif,  J)e^  IUpv«r,  Com.,  fov  Ibe  boti  putdiwirk 
quilt.     Diploma. 

'  Mfn.  aai^b^  Leceky  Jersey  Cky^  Tf.  J.,  for  a  knittod  quilt.    Dir 

ploma.  * 

rs.  S.  A.  Robertson,  57  Clinton-street,  for  a  woven  quilt.    Di- 

PAPEB  HANGINGS,  UPHOLSYIftT,  IXtS.     ' 

•  ■ 

'  J.  ft  T.  Jones  &  Stnitb,  fi35  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  paper  faaiHg* 
■gs*    Silver  medaL 

Pratt  &  Hardenburgb,  159  Pearl-street,  for  the  second  best  paper 
hangings.    Diploma. 

W.  C.  P.  Brvcc,  35  Thompson-street,  for  a  sujjerior  q>ec)meii  at'- 


•  t 
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tAN'k  in  banging  and  \iar1)iAing  pnper  hangings  in  blochi  for  bant. 
Diploma. 

*  Adberl  Graves^  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  superior  marble  paper  for  hafla. 
Diploma. 

William  Wisdom,  Clereland,  Obto,  fcr  beatftiAit  curled  horse  hair. 
Diploma. 

White  &  Kinsman,  Barre,  Mass.,  fcr  aelf-suslaining  curtain  bang^ 
ings.     Diploma. 

« 

P.  O'Neil,  Ootbic  Hall,  Broadxtay,  fer^best  ipriiig  mattreaa. 
IKploma. 

E.  E.  Van  Doren,  Pbiladelphiai  Penn.|  for  the  aecood  beat  9pnug 
aaattress.    Diploma. 

J.  W.  Miller,  247  Broadway,  for  the  best  itvindow  shades.    BU 
jilotna. 
'  S.  E.  Van  Doren,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  far  a  cofH  bosk  matlreaa. 
Diploma. 

PAPIER  MACHC  AND  JAPAMKCD  WORE. 

• 

Hodson  &  Foster,  3  Dutcb*6tieet^  for  very  aoperior  spcdfeiaRaof 

papier  mach6,  (ornamented.)     Silver  medal.  « 

■  J.  Cook,  44  Fvlton-street,  foTiVeiy  avpmov  frpuriaftaas  #f  paficr 

aaach^,  (ornamented.)     Silver  medal.  -, 

PENMANSHIP. 

'  A.  IfLauffia,  New-York^  far  tba  beat  apeckatft  ^f  peunandKp. 

Silver  medal.  if. 

Wm.  C.  M^rrieon,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  ftc  the  aflo^ttt  W^at  ipediaeB 

of  penmanship.     Diploma. 

» 

PERFUMERY. 

William  Johnson,  55  Frankfort-street,  for  the  best  shaving  ano 
fancy  soaps.     Silver  medak 

C.  Van  Scbooahoven,  73  Liberly-^reet,  fckr  the  second  best, shav- 
ing and  fancy  soaps.  Diploma.  ,^ 
,  Horace  E.  SwaOi  Fall  River,  Masa.|  N.  R.  Lincoln^  ^^nt,  81 
Water-street,  for  Very  superior  tooth  powder  anj^  Juiir  prescnatlvi^ 
Bfploiaa. 

Ely  &  Co.|  71  Chambers-streeti  for  Jenny  Lind  bair  gloss.    Dl- 


I 

DftWd  I.  Van  WiDUe,«2  West  16tl)-9(i«et,  foe  the  bcrt  pii 
Golil  medal.  • 

Janws  H.  Groveilceii,  12t  GtsiBcMrtct,  tot  tb«  see<tttl  b«sl  fium 
forte.    SiJTer  meJal. 

•   Boardnan  &  Gray,  A^^i^T)  ^'  ^i  ^  asaUaclMncBt  to  4kt  fkm 
forte,  rallc(|  a  ^^clolce  caropana."     Silver  meilal. 

George  Hewet^  BoMb,  Maaa.,  for  $m  mctitm  tot  m  piaaB  Svli^ 
^  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.''    Silver  medal. 

Wm.  Hall  &  Soil)  fSa  ■raulway,  ftr  iht  beat  DbtoMCMaiMbm 
fllte.    Silver  metlal. 

James  Hanley,  549  Broadway^  hr  a  double  action  barp  of  el 
workmanship.     Diploma. 

M.  Sprengcr,   145   Centre-street,  for  excellent  violins. 
ttedaU 

Coombs  &  Anderton,  85  Mercer-street,  for  the  best  silver  plating. 
Silver  iredal. 

F.  C^irtis  &  Co.,  Hartfimi,  Conn.,  for  the  best  galvanic  plating. 
Sihrer  medal. 

mEPAAATlORS  OF  VATUBAL  HISTOmT. 

J.  G.  BeH,  289  Broadway,  for  a  case  of  preserved  birds.  (Sllvcf 
piedal  havoig  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

John  Gray,  157  Grand-street,  for  artificial  eyes  of  birds  and  animali, 
DiploaM. 

A  Fisher,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  q)ecimen8  of  marine  plants.    Di* 


W.  Humphreys,  jr.,  Savannah,  Geo.,  for  a  case  of  shelh.  ,  Sihvr 
dal. 


BCOATtA. 

Wm.  C.  Waring,  New-Yoik,  winner  of  the  race  between  19  fo4l 
il  boats,  Sea  Sci^nt  and  Quaker.    Silver  cup,  $10. 
Edward  Cody,  New- York,  for  the  best  rowing  with  one  pMr  ff 
lU^  ia  17  foot  bMt,  ^  leauly.*    ^Iver  cupi  $10. 


'  Gmm  McFailaMi,  Newtrk^  N.  J.^  t6t  MrQ.aett  «f  hofgf  humm. 
SUrtf  medal. 

i  ibpioi  Chmiiy  i^  Ginal^ftit^t^  fc#  Well  itiAadI  cdacli  buiMi. 
Stiver  medal.  ^ 

I  AfcBi#  Nidwhii  KkigitM,  Ulstcf  .9muit|>,  K  T.^  f«r  a  djM|;hl 
collar.    Diploma. 

t  *itaam  ttfmMy  38  Fnrl^-tkretty  £m  ^ipft  ol  degaal  vf^rloMBidiip. 
Salrer  medal. 
tff.  «iiiiwFitoHUr'%SrNik1yii»l..  I.,  fera  llil)r'»aftd<fle.    DiploiM. 

John  Caltach,  86  Broadway,  for  a  trunk  of  sujfftrior /worfuaansfaqi 
MlMniedaL  « 

L.  Cantrell,  15  West  Broadway,  for  a  laily'sifliik  aad  bftBilbQi^ 

John  Wilson,  135  Bowery,  for  the  best  fire  cap.     Diploma. 
Jacob  L.  Smith,  139  Wasliington-slreet,  for  the  second  best  fire 
cap*    Diploma. 


>  * 


SIGN  PAINTING,  &C. 

Edwards  &SonjL  163  Canal-street^  for  the  bf^t  sigy\  pfiintinj^  Sit- 
ter  medal. 

* 

John  C.  Quaterman,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  sign  paintingi 

well  grained.     DifUoia^  v        ,  i. 

J^fcn  M,  Brown,  corner  Piatt  and  Peartstrej^t^  for  a  ii;^anuscript 

agn.    Diploma. 

H.  Goulet,  66  John-street,  for  the  best  graining  and  ftnitatton  dl 

Wcod,     Diploma. 

James  Spencer,  123  Walker-street,  for  the  second  best  grahtMtgful 
imitation  of  wood.     Diploma. 

W.  R.  Clapperton,  42  Maiden-lane,  for  the  best  heraldic  paMag^ 
Hffrer  medal. 

B.  F.  Cragin,  20  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  block  letters.  Sili«l 
medal. 

A.  &  G.  Brandon,  2  Tryon  Row,  for  the  second  best  block  letters* 
^M|)iomft« 

James  Hughes,  71  Fultoh-street,  fbr  superior  sign  painting.    Sliv 

Erasmus  B.  DcT%f^  Brooklyn,  L«  I.^  ft>f  a.|>B8  qpechteai  of  «( 
fainting.    Diploma. 


J  »1 

Ocorge  Green,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  bctft  sign  patnting.  |5  tad 
Certificate. 

Gilbert  Graham,  Third-sAreet|  for  second  best  sign  painting.  |3 
and  Certificate.  i 

KAW  AND  MANUFACTUKED  SILK. 

Raw. 
«    John  M.  Summy,  Manheim,  Pcnn.,  for  the  best  10  lbs.  of  reelea 
itlk,  the  thread  remarkably  round,  uniform  and  clean.     Van  Schaick 
premium  of  $10,  and  a  bronze  medal. 

Harriet  Summy,  Lancaster,  Pcnn.,  for  the  second  best  reeled  silk 
and  yam  from  perforated  cocoons.     Diploma. 

John  M.  Summy,  Manheim,  Pcnn.,  for  the  best  bushel  of  Paphos 
peiinut  cocoons.    Van  Schaick  Premium  of  |5,  and  a  bronze  incdaL 

Harriet  Summy,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  for  the  best  bushel  of  small  pei- 
nnt  cocoons.     Van  Schaick  premium  of  $5,  and  a  bronze  medal. 

■ 

J.  W.  Gill,  WhccKng,  Virginia,  for  the  best  piece  of  silk,  ftt  in. 
tride  and  60  yards  in  length.  Van  Schaick  Premium  $60,  and  a 
%roiize  nfeclal.  ^ 

J.  VV  Gill,  Wheeling,  Virginia, for  the  best  silk  for  handkcrdnefti 
fA  yards  in  length.     Van  Schaick  premium  f20,  and  bronze  medak 

James  Milhvard,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty-First-slrcet,  for  two 
excellent  pieces  of  satins.    Silver  medal.  ' 

John  Fox,  Sen,  Wheeling,  Virginia,  for  the  best  plaid  silk  Telveta. 
Van  Scliaick  premium  $10,  and  bronze  medal. 

Julius  Hovey,  Mansficl  I,  Conn.,  J.  D.  Homeston,  agent,29?  Pearl* 
street,  for  the  best  sewing  silk,  12  lbs.     Silver  medal. 

Turner  &  Gurley,  84  William-street,  for  superior  sewing  silk.  Sil- 
t^  medal. 

-  Cleveland  &  Co., 31  Bearer^street. for  handsome  specimens  of  coloui^ 
cd  and  spooled  silk.     Diploma. 

C.  B.  Hatch,  97  William-street,  for  superior  oiled  silk.     Diploma. 

C.  Court,  37  John-street,  for  beautiful  specimen  of  alk  dyeing. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Herman  Schwietering,  34  Cedu^street,  for  samples  of  nlk  buKOft 
eoverings.    Diftoii)^ 
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'    J.  C.  L.  Moore,  85  Leonarii-strccty  fur  the  best  silver  ware.  Gold 
meilal. 

Win.  Adams,  38  \Vlutc-strect|  for  the  second  best  silver  ware. 

Silver  mc-ilal.  , 

Minvri  Work. 

Cscar  J.  Olmsteadi  102  Ueade-slieeti  for  tbc  best  silver  cup.  $3 
^i\  Certificate. 

David  fi.  OImsfead|  102  Rcade-strect|  for  a  good  specimen  of 
chasing.     15  and  Certifiiiate. 

STOVES,  GRATES  AUD  RAI^GIlS. 

Cvclcing  Steves  and  Ranges, 

Jordan  L.  Molt,  2C4  VVater-sireot,  for  the  best  family  range* 
fGoId  medal  having  been  before  awardtMl.)     Diploma. 

B.  Wands  Sl  Co.,  281  Water-street,  fur  Thatcher's  family  range. 
SiWcr  medal. 

£   Barrows,  228  Water-street,  for  a  family  range.     Diploma. 

PliiHip  Rollhaus,  £50  Water-street,  for  a  family  range.     Dip'Oine, 

George  Pierce  &  Co.,  Broadway,  for  a  family  range.     Silver  meihil. 

B.  W^ands  &  Co  ,  211  Water-street,  for  a  large  hotel  range,  (Cobble 
fetent.)    Silver  medal. 

Wm.  Wheeler,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  large  rangf  stove.    Silver  meibj. 

Joriiai/  L.  Mott,  264  Water-slreet,  /or  the  best  wood  aniL  coal 
cooking  stove.     Silver  medal. 

N.  B.  Starbuck,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  superior  cooking  stove.  Sil- 
Ter  medal. 

Jcrdan  L.  Mott,  2C4  Water-street,  for  rn  agricultural  bdlcr.  (Sil- 
Ter  medal  having  been  before  awanled.)     Diploma. 

B.  P.  Learned,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  cooking  stove.     Silver  medal. 

Elihu  Smith,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Move  steam  boiler.     D^|dom^ 

Anthony  Davy  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  summer  baker  for  char* 
coal  or  coal.     Diploma. 

Sieves  fcr  Warming^  and  Hci  Air  Furnaces. 
%.  Barrows,  SS8  Water-street,  for  the  best  hot  air  furnace.     (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 
i    Culver  .&  Co.,  52  CliiT'^street,  for  the  sccoihI  best  hot  air  furnaccei 
^Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Dijpljfi^ 
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E.  Waring  &Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.)  Cor  Ibe  best  portable  furnace* 
Silver  ir.eilal. 

F.  L.  Heilcnbergi  79  DIvision-street|  for  the  second  best  portable 
furnace.     Diploma. 

B.  P.  Learned,  Troy,  N*  Y.,  for  the  best  parlor  stove  for  wood 
ar.d  con  I,  and  cooking.    Silver  medal. 

John  Liddle,  220  Water-slrcet,  for  the  second  best  parlor  stove  for 
coal.     Diploma. 

Anthony  Davy.  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  parlor  stove  for 
vootl.     Silver  medal. 

Anthony  Davy  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Franklin.     Diploma. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  £64  Water-street,  for  an  improved  ventilating 
radiator  for  halls  and  schools,  M'lth  wood  or  coal.  (Gold  medal 
baving  been  before  awanled.)     Diploma. 

L.  Wood,  237  Water-street,  for  the  best  cast  iron  radiator  for  par- 
lors.    Silver  medal. 

W.  Race  &  Co.,  Seneca  Fulls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  air  tight  stOTf 
with  rcguliitoi^.     Silv/er  medal. 

Anthony  Davy  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sad  iron  heater.     Diploma 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

W^att  &  Patterson,  1  Murray-street,  for  a  spring  block  truss.    Sil* 

Ter  medal.. 

» 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURES. 

George  T.  Williams,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Henry  Ludlam,  tobacco 
agent,  151  Front-street,  for  the  best  manufactured  chewing  tobacco. 
Silver  ir.edal. 

Jas.  Saunders,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  superior  che\\ing  tobacco. 
Diploma. 

J.  &  T.  Kneil,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Holt  &  Palmer,  agents,  223 
Front-street,  for  cigars  well  made  and  of  gcod  material.    Diploma* 

WIGS  AND   TOUPEEi. 

Win.  A.  Batche!or,  4  Wall-street,  for  the  best  wig.     Silver  medal. 
W.  L.  Clirehugh,  179  Broadway,  for  tnc  second  best  wig.     Di- 
plonwi.  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  Peckham,  7  Chambers-street,  fcr  ladies'  curls.    Diploma.' 


WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Dorastus  Kellogg,  Skaneatelcs,  N.  Y.,  Wolcott  &  Slade,  agents, 
13  Broad-street,  for  the  best  black  broad  cloth.     Gold  medal. 

Globe  Mills,  Ulica,  N.  Y.,  Trimble  &  Co.,  agents,  38  Broad-street,* 
for  the^second  best  black  broad  cloth.     Silver  medal. 

D.  W.  Plumb,  Derby,  Conn.,McCurdy,  Aldrich&  Spencer,  agents, 
30  Broad-street,  for  black  clolh.     Diploma. 

Burlington  Mills  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  the  best  black  casa* 
meres.     Gold  medal. 

Seneca  Woolen  Mills,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Stanton,  Barnes  h 
Hamilton,  agents,  2]  Broad-street,  for  the  second  best  black  casiH 
meres.     Silver  medal. 

Millville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Millville,  Mass.,  Fearing  &  Hale, 
agents,  65  Exchange  Place,  for  the  best  fancy  cassimeres.  Gold 
medal. 

Dorastus  Kellogg,  Skaneatelcs,  N.  Y.,  Wolc9tt  &  Slnde,  agents, 
13  Brond-street,  for  the  second  best  fancy  cassimeres.     Silver  medal.. 

Jas.  Waterhouse,  Centreville,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  McCurdy,  AMiidi 
&  Spencer,  agents,  30  Broad-street,  for  fancy  cassimeres.     Diploma. 

Bay  State  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Wolcott  &  Sladcj  agents,  13 
Broad-street,  for  the  best  woolen  long  shawls.     Gold  medal. 

Dorastus  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Wolcott  &  Slade,  agents, 
13  Broad-street,  for  the  second  best  woolen  long  shawls.  Silver 
medal. 

Monock  &  Barney,  Lexington,  G.  Patterson  &  Co^,agjents,  43  and 
45  Broad-street,  for  superior  printed  turkcri  shawls.     Diploma. 

Duncan  &  Cunningham,  Franklin,  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  McCurdj, 
Aldrich  &  Spencer,  agents,  30  Broad-street,  for  embroidered  shawls 
and  embossed  piano  covers      Silver  medal. 

Wm.  Duncan  &  Son,  Franklin,  Essex  county,  N.  J.^  Richardson, 
Watson  &  Co.,  agents,  43  Exchange  Place,  for  printed  shawls.  Di- 
ploma. 

Gilbert  &  Stevens,  Ware,  Mass.,  Thomas  &  Dale,  agents,  53  Ex- 
duinge  Place,  for  superior  white  flannels.     Silver  medcl.  « 

Nesmilh  &  Co.,  50  and  52  Pine-street,  for  superior  bliankets. 
Diploma. 

Ballard  Yale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ballard  Yale,  Mass.,  Stone  &  Cod, 
•gents,  48  Exchange  Place,  for  stuff  goods.    Silver  medaL 
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Giles  &  Soil  Pr^Tideiicei  B.  I.,  O.  £•  Spzafae  k  Co.,  ag^nls,  48 
Broad^reety  for  worsted  yam.    Diploma. 

John  Morrow,  Patetsooi  N.  J.,  for  paper-makers'  endless  felU 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

.George  H.  Peafieldi  19  Nassau-^treeti  for  ^i  isciproved  method  ^f 
lightering  vessels  over  bars.    Diploma. 

J>.  Lock  wood,  612  Broad  way,  for  a  clothe»»drying  reel.  Diplosaiu 

Pacific  Rock  Salt  Co.,  B.  Ransom  &  Co.,  agents,  100  WaII-8treet| 
foe  superior  qiecimens  of  salt.    Diploma. 

A.  McDonough,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  aa  wvalid  chair.  Silver^ 
medsL 

..Geo.  Clayton,  232  6lh  Arenue,  tot  a  bedstead  and  portable  divaft. 
Diploma. 

jP»  Proesdiel,  lOS  Oreene-slreec,  for  three  ciSBhien&     Diplona* 

Wm.  Stotttenhurgh,  114  John-street,  for  brass  and  iron  wife  skow 
clpek,  cape  aqd  c|ip  stands.    Diploma^ 

Jodah  Dunham,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  cotton  sash  cord.     Diploma. 
.  W.  H«  Kemp,  95  Canal-street,  for  superior  gold  leaf.  Silver  medal. 

H.  W.  Chamberlin^  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  draughting 
bQtid.    Diploma. 

» 

Henry  J.  Kip,  Newark,  N.  J.|  for  the  best  horse  shoes.     Diploma. 

^  N.  Blake^  Hudson,  M.  Y.^  for  the  second  best  sample  of  horse 
dboes.     Diploma. 

T,.  Smith  &»  Co.,  77  Ful ton-street,  for  water  coolers.     Diploma. 
^  J^bn  Jones,  Bristol,  Conn.,  for  mops  and  mop  irons.    Diploma. 

F.  O  Richardson,  107  Johu-street,  for  wire  cloth.     Diploma. 

f.  C.  Derby^  ftl  Gold-street,  for  a  pabter's  jack.    Diploma. 

James  D.  Mowrey,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  a  self-acting  mirror.     Di» 

W.  £.  Rose,  37  Reade-street,  ibr  beautiful  specimens  of  gold  and  • 
a]prr  mounted  eanos.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  Steam,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  dentist's  press.     Diploma* 
0^  Schroder  &  Co»,  36  John-street,  for  a  child's  theatre.  Diploom* 
Table  &  Selchow,  47  Eldridge-street,  for  hat  boxes.     Diploma. 
Jtohn  A«  E&hriilge^  166  R^i^-street,  for  milk  cans.    Diploma. 
J.  Gray,  157  Grand-street,  for  artificial  eyes.    Diploma. 
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C.  k  J.  Davis,  23  Nassau-street,  for  zinc  weights.     Diploma. 

John  Dick,  132  ^^assau- street,  Tor  patent  boot  shaiiks.     (Silrer 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

C.  W.  Ingraham,  53  Franklin- street,  for  adjustable  sliding  and 
qpring  shanks.     Diploma. 

Joshua  ShaW|  142  Nassau-street,  for  glazier's  diamonds.     Diploma. 

J.  Johnson,  111  East  Eighteenth^street,  for  gas  fittings.      Silrer 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Calkins  &  Darrows,  2S  Maiden-Inne,  for  umbrcITtis  and  parasoh. 
Diploma. 

John  Matthews,  Twenty-sixth-street,  comer  Seventh  Arenue,  fcr 
ioda  water  stand.     Diploma. 

M.  B.  Bigelow,  185  South-street,  for  gothic  bird  cage.     Diploma. 

W.  W.  Riley,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a  self  adjusting  buckle.    Silver 
medal. 

Nathaniel  l^enn,  45  Sixth  Avenue,  for  fancy  bellows.    Silver  medal 

iiftss  E.  Fenn,  45  Sixth  Avenue,  for  inlaiti  bellows.    Diploma. 

E.  Satterh  e,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  cast  iron  mirror  frames  highly  ^ 
and  bi:rnisLed.     Silver  medaL 

A.  D.  Fisk,  209  Watei^strect.  for  metallic  burying  rases  for  pre- 
swing  bodies.     Silver  medal.  < 

Reed  &  Co.,  52  White-street,  for  specimens  of  roofing  slate.    DI- 
ploma. 

John  Bruce,  24  Platt-street,  for  copper  and  steel  engravers^  plates. 
(Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Coombs  &  Anderton,  85  Maiden^Lane,  for  a  copper  sadi.     Diploma. 

Guilford  Manufacturing  Company,  Guilford,  CmiR.,  for  east  iron 
flower  pot  stands.     Diploma. 

John  By  ram,  Dover,  N.  J.,  for  a  hirge  specimen  i^iroA  ore.     IJi- 
pkima.  / 

M.  S.  Salters,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  specimens  of  wrought  iron  HHHlt  I 
with  anthracite  coal  by  a  new  p;<ocess.    Silver  tmedal. 

Williams  &  Barton,  East  Hampton,  James  M.  W^,  sK^at,  Vt§  ' 
Pearl  street,  for  a  maslin  kettle.    Diploma. 

•Andreas  &  Son,  69  Greenwich  Avenue,  for  an  improved  coal  scveeii. 
Diploma 

E.  H.  L.  Kurtz,  291  Bowery,  for  a  baby  jumper  and  swing.    Dl* 
ploma. 
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Michael  McWeency,  124  Leonard-8treet|f<y  a  model  cf  a  portabb 
parlor  green  house.    Silver  medal 

Homan  Hallock,  for  specimens  of  oriental  type  cutting  on  sled 
pODches.    Silver  medal. 

A.  Brower  &  Co.,  236  Water-street,  for  the  best  candle  moulds^ 
(A  hilver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Farr  &  Briggs,  30  Rector-street,  for  the  second  best  candle  moulds. 
IXploma. 

jmnori  Work. 

John  F.  Ward,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  surface  plates.  $5  and 
Certificate. 

Samuel  Conely,  29  Qhambers-street,  for  a  composition  picture  frame* 
f3  and  Certificate. 

J.  Irwin,  243  TenthrSlrect,  for  a  well  mounted  cane.  $3  and  Ccr* 
lificate. 

William  Rankin,  361  Greenwich-street,  for  marble  book  and  stand. 
|3  and  Certificate. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


RESfm  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTIIE. 

The  committee  of  arrangements,  appointed  by  the  board  of  ngif» 
culture  of  the  Americaji  Institute,  to  conduct  the  exhibition  of  cattli 
for  1849,  submit  the  following  report : 

The  eyhihitibn  was  held  at  Corporal  Thompson's,  known  as  Madi- 
•OD  Cottage,  corner  of  23d-street  and  5th  Avenue,  on  the  10th  and 
lltk  daj's  of  October.  The  grounds  were  in  good  order,  of  an  eyen 
■urface,  and  well  tufted  with  grass.  The  erection  of  sheds  for  cattle 
jind  horses,  pens  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and  accommodations  for  poultry, 
were  ample  and  well  arranged. 

The  number  of  entrances  were  larger  than  at  any  previous  show, 
miuL  the  animals  of  a  better  quality,  with  the  exception  of  horses, 
which  were  not  numerous,  but  some  specimens  were  very  fine.  We 
arc  indebted  to  His  HoDor,  Mayor  Woodhull,  fcr  pemission  to  use 
Madison  Square,  obtained  through  our  friend  James  Depeyster,  Esq. 
It  \vas  a  great  convenience,  adding  much  to  the  liberty  of  the  horned 
stock,  and  affording  the  horses  ample  room  for  display  and  exhibition* 

The  number  of  visiters  was  larger  on  t^e  first  day  than  crer  befdl%, 

the  weather  being  only  tolerably  good ;  the  second  day  was  Wiy 

unferorable,  raining  most  of  (he  time,  which  very  nmtcriaHy  fRiUhl- 

^shed  the  attendance.    A  large  number  of  the  judged,  tegmhrty  t^ 

'^poluted,  yB^ete  absent,  buk  their  places  were  fitled  by  cottpetml 
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fkithAil  ircn,  who  discharged  thrlr  duty  xvllh  energy  and  attention^ 
notwillistnnding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  for  which  we  tender 
them  our  thanks  ;  wc  believe  their  awards  gave  genera!  satisfaction. 
We  were  honored  on  the  first  day  by  a  visit  from  many  liistinguished 
agriculturist5|  among  them  the  President  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  proprietor 
of  the  grounds,  afforded  us  every  facility  in  his  power.  There  was 
several  delegated  committees  from  various  county  Agricultural  So- 
cieties ill  attendaifcf. .  The  weattur  throu^i^t  was  txtremely  un- 
favorable ;  bid  it  been  otherwise,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  ths 
number  of  entmnces  would  have  been  greatly  augmented. 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  imparted  to  yout  cofnmittee  infor- 
^  BBation  in  reganl  to  details  and  arrangemeiits  w1mc4i  will  be  useful  fai 
Ijhe  manageiikcnt  of  future  exhibitions,  and  they  would  recommend  an 
fsrly  meeting  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  where  all  such  facts  and 
suggestions  as  are  useful  may  more  properly  be  made.  Respectfully 
submitted. 

•      L.  G,  MORRIS, 

CHAS.  HENRY  HALL, 
TH05u  BELL, 

Committee. 

The  awards,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  will  be  foun^ 
in  tbe  list  of  premiums  of  the  22d  Annual  Fair. 


REPORT  ON  PLOWING  AND  SPADING. 

Amebic&n  Institutk,  )  ' 
22d  Annual  Fair,  1S49.)  * 
Agreeable  to  the  published  programme  of  the  business  of  the  Fair, 
m  the  fourth  day  of  October,  at  10  o^ clock  in  the  ibrenoon^  Cajptain 
JUSTuiire,  of  the  steamer  Sufifolk,  receive<I  on  board,  at  the  point  s/ 
Dm  Battery,  the  committee  of  the  Iiu^tiiute  and  some  of  its  guests, 
Jb«Hiud  lo  FlusbiDg,  to  unite  there  with  th^  Agricultural  Sociisly  <i^ 
'Qwrtns  ooualy,  Loaa  Island.    Tbs  mormoff  thre^tcJied  a  con*«imi8nGt 
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of  a  north-east  rain  stcypDs  so  much  so  as  to  preTent  many  cttizeai 
from  joining  us.  The  President  of  the  Institute^  the  Hon.  James 
TaUmadge,  and  Ex-Pre^dent  John  Tyler^  with  Mr.  Crardiner,  of 
Gardiner's  Island,  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Chicago,  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  several  managers  of  the  Fair,  Hon.  David  Baaks, 
Alanson  Nash,  Esq.,  Hon.  William  Mitchell,  Judge  of  the  SuperiiV 
Court,  Sylvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  W.  W.  White,  Esq.,  city  inspector, 
Martin  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  L  Blackwell,Esq.,Hon. 
Smgleton  Mitchill,  of  Plandome,  brother  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  I^ 
Mitchill,  so  well  known  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  leamii^ 
and  the  arts, — and  others.  Some  members  of  the  ^reat  Pomoloidttl 
Convention.  A  band  of  nineteen  musicians  politely  ordered  on  this 
occasion  to  the  field  of  action,  by  Col.  Crane,  of  Governor's  Is]an4 
were  on  board.  On  the  way  to  the  field,  the  direatening  ckrads  begw 
to  separate,  and  durii^  the  rest  of  the  d^y,  pleasantly  shaded  tbt 
plowmen,  the  spadesmen,  and  the  company.  On  arriving  at  Flusln- 
ing,  your  committee  were  placed  by  order  of  the  Queens  county  Sor 
ciety,  in  a  large  covered  vehicle  which  was  drawn  by  ninety-eight 
oxen,  in  pairs,  attached  to  the  chains,  through  Flushing  to  the  field. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sensation  to  experience  the  immense  power  of  that 
team  on  the  way,  and  the  reflection  that  right  ahead  moved  an  hun- 
dred thousand  weight  of  beef,  available  at  the  termination  of  the 
agricultural  labors  of  those  noble  creatures.  The  rain  which  had 
&llen  rendered  the  sod  and  soil  of  the  field  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  plow  and  the  spade. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  conjunction  with  his  committee 
and  A.  O.  Carle,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  and  our  committee  were  dl 
complete.  The  plow-lands  staked  ofif  in  parallel  rows,  contained 
each  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Various  plows  were  in  competitioiii 
among  others  a  Starhuck  plow,  of  Troy,  one  of  the  same  mould  as 
that  star  of  a  plow  now  shining  brightly  in  the  Castle  Garden. 

There  being  a  citizen  on  the  field  who  had  filled  the  Presidential 
seat  of  the  Republic,  he  was  invited  to  put  his  hand  to  the  first  plow 
and  open  the  first  furrow.  With  perfect  cheerfulness  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent, John  Tyler,  did  so,  and  joined  Morris  Kelly,  Mr.  King's  pkm^ 
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iiian;  in  fihrif  imttltig''  th^'  ttAre  into'  mc/Qitt'  Earth:  A  time  honored 
prttetice  fot  the  most  distinguished  citizen  to  lead  in  the  field  of  Ag^ 
ritidtorrej  nhich  more  sb  than  in  those  of  hattle. 

'  Fof  tht^'rektK'o/  the  contest  of  the  plow  we  refer  to  the  official 
rtj^  of  the  t^i^mittee^  in  charge  of  that  servide. 

m 

#e  nett'obteired'  \Atfa  pleasure,  in'  a  di^nt  part  of  the  field  an 
ebl6ng  sq^ial-^,  formed' by  a  triple  row"  of  men — some  hmidreds— 
^MUch  reminded  ns  of  tfao^e  human'  citadels  found  by  Wellington  at 
^Metlbli),  oil  which^  the  elit^  of  the  breast-plated  and  helmeted 
letfta^i^rs  of  Napoleon  broke  to  piieces  llkis'  the  surges  on  a  rocky 
Miisti  W^  yii^ted  the*  squstre  aild'tieteg  by  virtue  of  office,  admitted 
WIAiiij'w^  had'thfe  pleasure  to  see  that  great  garden  maker j  the  spade^ 
M't&e  hands  of  athlelic  mbn,  doing  it^  capital  work.  During  these 
o^^ratiohs,  the  United  Sbte^'army  band  of  music  cheered  the  work 
with'thtiir  accurate,  sWeet,  and  y^t  blood-stirring  notes  from  all  the 
ehoseii  instruments  of'nillitary  mu^c.  To  say  that  the  men  ivho 
handled  the  plow  and  the'spade  felt  the  influence  of  the  presence  of 
respe(rtable  fellow-citizens,  th^t  of  the  music  or  that  of  several  fair 
ladies,  who  from  their'  carriages,  were  looking  earnestly  on,  is  not 
Spying  enough.  Find  ns  if  you  can  an  honest  man  who  under  such  a 
respectful'  and  cot^al  vieW  does  not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  a  pure 
aiid  just  pride  atid  his  strong' muscles  thiilt  with'lawfnl  pleasure 

Who  so  indifferent  to  the  approving  smiles  of  his  fellow  men,  but  ifr 
rtlndered  happier  and  better  by  it,  but  if  ladies  too  look  on,  his  nerves 
eah  hate  no  greater  tension  in  the  power  of  his  agricultural  labors. 
tklte  all  thiib'a^embled  multitude  away^andtdlhim  he  will  never  see 
ktt^er  American  Ihstitnte,  or  a  Queens  County  Society,  or  any  body 
^e  t6'  look  at  him  While  he  toils,  and  his  spirit  is  instantly  fallen  and 
by'continifcd  rieglcict  wittfaM  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  To  bring 
men  to  battle,  ybu  h^e  always  be^n  obliged  to  dress  them  gaily  and 
well,  to  erect  plumes  on  their  heads,  polished  hemlets,  to  give  them 
brfght  baryAnets  and  polished  swords,  to  stir  them  up  by  all  the  potent 
feunds  of  clarion,  drum,  and  trumpet,  in  order  to  make  them  do  their 
jtdi  ukJtk  Weill  And  when  they  have  done  it  well  as  th«y  did  at 
WktfalMl,  i^eAoLpii  it  nlay  b^*  sdd  thkt  their  bodies  and  their  blooS 
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were  put  to  no  uae  ao  profitable  as  tKe  prepariiig  that  field  for  tba  re- 
markably fine  crops  of  wheat  which  have  continued  to  grow  npoa,  it 
eyer  ance.  What  is  the  reason  said  a  European  fanner  to  an  agrical- 
tural  chemist  that  such  a  field  has  for  almost  two  centuries  pmduoed 
such  fine  wheat  1  The  chemist  on  analyssing  the  soU  attributed  it'io 
the  bone  manure  furnished  by  the  killed  cu  that  ipot  which  must  haFe 
been  a  battle  field. 

Tbe  committee  saw  with  great  pleasure  <  the  yery  beaotifol .  dii|dl7 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  in  the^  large  tent  of  an  hundred  feet 
diameter.  Some  of  your  committee  felt  an  emotion  of  surprize  that 
this  rich  collection  had  been  made  in  a  small  circle  oirtber  weslveiQd  of 
Long  Island.  But  upon  reflection  the  surprize  vanished.  Within  aght 
of  that  tent  the  forefathers  of  the  Princes  had  a  fine  nursery  of  good 
things  of  the  fiirm  and  garden^  and  so  long  ago,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  some  rank  and  file  of  the  British 
army  attempted  to  spoil  that  nursery  of  Prinoe,  but  to  his  lasting  honor, 
the  British  commander  placed  guards  around  it  and  save4  it  froni  all 
injury.  Others  of  great  merit  have  arisen  long  since  in  th^  same  circle; 
am(Hig  these,  the  amiable,  intelligent  and  prosperous  family  of  Parsons, 
remain  highly  distinguished.  A  branch  of  that  family  is  in  the  same 
dwelling  where  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  religious  sect,  the  Friends, 
Fox,  was  once  entertained  ;  and  near  this  well  kept  manaon,  large 
trees  still  stand,  beneath  whose  shade  he  lectured  his  Uttle  circle  of 
hearers. 

By  these  good  citizens,  and  by  the  Messrs.  Mitchells,  whose  estate* 
furnished  the  field  of  plowing,  many  of  your  committee,  with  theHoi^. 
Ur.  Tyler,  and  several  other  distinguished  men,  were  most  hospitably 
entertained. 

Tour  committee  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  on  this  occasion  they 
renewed  their  impressions  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  this 
noble  Island.  Being  120  miles  in  length,  a  clear  sea  all  around  U,  its 
climate  is  very  distinctly  milder  than  our  adjacent  main  land.  Acc€;s- 
sible  everywhere,  close  on  the  very  entrance  of  our  great  city,  capable 
By  modem  science,  and  by  vessels,  and  by  railroads  of  amending 
scientifically  and  perfectly  every  acre  of  her  land.      We  believe  th» 
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Long  Island  destined,  in  the  life  time  of  oar  young  men  to  become  the 
most  lovely  residence  and  garden  to  be  found  between  the  north  pole 
and  the  equator  on  our  ade  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  our  eye,  while 
we  say  this  on  the  islands  of  the  south,  but  we  wish  to  be  understood 
«8  decidedly  prefering  about  latitude  40^  north  for  the  climate,  and  if 
interest  should  prevail  over  this  matter  of  taste,  yet  we  cannot  divorce 
this  beautiful  but  long  negected  island  from  our  great  and  growing 
metropolis,  the  city  of  New- York.  All  which  is  respectfiiUy  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  Institute  by  your  committee. 

H.  MEIGS,  Recording  Secretary^ 
and  Secretary  of  the  Farmen?  Clvb. 
Oa.  6y  1849. 


TESTING  OF  PLOWS. 


Hue  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  to  superinte&d 
itfae  escamination  and  testmg  of  plows,  report : 

That  on  the  3d  of  October  they  met  at  the  village  of  Flushing, 
Queens  county,  and  proceeded  to  Lindon  Hill,  the  elegant  residence 
of  Edward  E.  Mitchell,  whose  grounds  had  been  selected  by  the 
Qpeens  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  testing  and  plowing. 


We  cannot  omit  expressing  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
attentions  and  kindness,  and  the  willingness  with  which  he  placed  hii 
men,  teams  and  implements  at  our  disposal. 

The  Institute  instructed  us  to  award  premiums  for  the  best  and 
next  best  plows,  combining  the  greatest  number  of  necessary  requi- 
sites to  plow  furrows  16  and  12  inches  wide  by  8  and  6  mches  deep. 

w 

The  committee  determined  that  it  would  select  the  person  to  hold 
the  plows,  who  should  hold  all  in  each  class,  and  that  but  one  team 
should  be  used.  Thus  each  plow  had  the  same  opportunity  of  having 
justice  done. 
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Of  the  clasB  of  16  inches  wide  by  8  deep  ftmow,  the  folloiniig 
plows  were  tested  and  with  this  result : 

Bergen,    B.  Myer,  Newark,  N.  J.,.  •  •  •  • 626  lbs. 

Eagle  F.  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York,.  ••  •  476    ^ 

No.  6.      N.  Starbuck  &  Son,  Troy,  N.  Y., 660    *< 

No.4.      John  Moore,  New-York, 600    ^ 

^A         »o.20.  do  do         ^660    ** 

No.9*.    B.  Myer,  Newark,  N.  J., 600    « 

Of  the  second  class,  the  following  is  the  result : 

Bergen,    B.  Hyer,  Newark,  N.  J.,    400  Ibi. 

B.Myer,     do  V     do      4M  » 

Eagle  D.  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York, 360  ^ 

Eagle  F.         do  do  do  . . . .  39B  << 

No.  6.      Starbuck  k  Son,  Troy,  N.  Y., 426  ^ 

No.  I9i.  John  Moore,  New-York, 300  << 

No.  20.  do  do 376  « 

We  accordingly  recommend  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  as  foDoww 

Far  the  plow  combining  the  greatest  number  of  necessary  requisites 
lo  plow  a  furrow  16  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep. 

To  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York,  for  the  best  Eagle  F.  Silyer 
cup. 

To  B.  Myer,  Newark,  for  the  second  best  No.  9t.    SUyer  medal. 

For  the  plows  of  the  12  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep  furrow, 
To  John  Moore,  New-York,  for  the  best  No.  19^.     Silver  cup. 
To  John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York,  for  the  second  best  Eagle  F. 
ftlver  medal. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  plows  were  all  held  by  Mr.  William  MitcheO, 
and  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Weeks  of  the  second  class,  both  exnerienced 
plowmen. 

The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  the  plowbg  was  difficult.  We 
&ncy  that  in  every  case  the  dynamometer  indicated  more  resistanit 
than  would  be  found  in  fi^eneral  plowing. 
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*Trhe  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Institute  make 
some  effort  to  produce  some  improvement  upon  the  dynamometer,  or 
a  new  mode  of  testing  the  power  necessary  to  move  the  plow.  Very 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  diose  now  in  use.  The  least  diffe- 
rence in  the  surface  of  the  land  and  small  obstacles,  cause  great  and 
constant  variations  in  the  index.  We  believe  that  the  ingenuity  of 
our  countrymen,  if  once  turned  in  this  direction,  would  produce  an 
instrument  which  tirould  indicate  with  much  minuteness  and  correct- 
ness the  power  necessary  in  the  draft  of  the  plow. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

AI^ERT  O.  CARLL,  Ckmmm. 

•Castk  OnMlen,  4M  of  October^  1849. 
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HORTICULTtRAl  JpJflRT     ! 

OF  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THB 

>A1SKIUGAN  .MISTnCUTS.  .         -* 


la  presenting  the  iAq»Qrt:cf  IherBwtkiiHitrtl  Jkpwimirt  af  <fl|a 
Tventy-iecond  Anmnl  Fair,  tl^r^  .age,  lany^ctngca  ibr.  laciiylrii 
Ijoo.  However  tmnch, {icaiae.jnay.haTeibeen beetomed, ^mt  juetly  |M| 
^  .jjpjpiier  exbibiUons,  fthe  T^fvmty^wccad  /AmMiel  J^ak  eYkaad  ik» 
yoi^d  all  others  tbe.moft  chaepuig  aad  giBtif|fiB&MdcAce»ief  that 
fteady  improvement  which  has  oharactenaed  the  pjagnii  of  itfte 
4iMncan  Institute  since  the  day  of  itarfoHndataeB. 

4 

It  is  much  to  he  able.to  aay  of  any  institutiofiy.yial  its  progse» 
has  been  steadily  onward.  <  In  taking  a  vetreepect  of  the  past,  nod 
^lie^nng  with  avcmtinbang  eye  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  Qvar 
^fFVth  80  many  toilsome  atep%  it  is  a  deep  gratification  to  knew  that 
anr  labor  baa  not  been  in  vain.  To  trespass  for  a  mement  catibtt 
province  of  metaphor :  it  is  now  some  twenty-two  years  since  the 
JUMrioan^Iliatitiite.  entered  into  possession  of  a  wild,  rugged,  sad  ,un- 
ja^Itivated  domaiiii  ovemin  with  brambles  and  pemicioiis.  weeds,  hot 
4lULiair  to  lodc.upon,.|MaBessed  of  great'natukAl  beaulyi  and  aboiM^ 
jiag  iiiAll'the  elemeAta  #f  &f tility  aad  nseiulness.  The  Institate  Imd 
the  foresight  and  judgment  to  employ  these  elenftcnts  jiidicioiialy  aad 
perseveringly,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  And  what  is  the  result  1 
Why,  after  t wenty^two  years  of  toil  and  labor,  we  behold  a  soene 
lull  of  the  most  interesting  associations.  We  aee  that  wild  domain 
.hedged  in  and  smiling  with  beauty.  The  brambles  and  weeds  have 
inostly  disappeared,  and  in  thar  places  we  see  the  grasses,  and  grains, 
and  fruits,  and  whatever  nourishes  and  sustains  man's  body ;  and  ,the 
igloriotts  flowers,  that  fill  his  soul  with  emotions  of  beauty.  The 
igiassgr  meadows  aboand  wifh  fai|^y-impBOTed  domrttia  tnimli  ^  H^ 
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water  of  the  niiuimg  streams,  ib  both  its  dense  and  rarer  forms,  lends 
its  mighty  force  for  the  propulsion  of  ingenious  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, by  which  is  auinu&ctured  myriads  of  articles  for  the  comf<^ 
and  use  of  nai| :  whatever  is  useful,  whatever  is  ornamental,  what- 
ever is  beautiful,  may  here  be  seen  in  a  progressive  stage  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  bnqp  hmm  of  life  and  activity  fttlls  pleasingly  <m  the 
car.    This  is  not  altogetter  metaphor. 

In  accordance  wilb  what  is  hire  liiadowed  forth,  I  noticed  with 
pleasure,  during  the  last  Fair,  a  marked  decrease  of  those  mere  trifles 
which  heretofore  have  seemed  to  me  fike  so  many  excrescences.  I 
w/fptAmi*  tet  there  was  not  only  a  larger  number  of  articles  on  ez- 
hlhitisa  than  on  feraier  Mcasims,  but  also  mare  of  intrinsic  vakie 
sad  real  utility ;  mofs  that  were  new  and  important ;  more  marked 
aad  decided  imprevements  in  macUnery,  in  agricultural  implements, 
iMd  otter  astielea ;  and/siosr  of  those  mere  gewgaws  and  catch-traps, 
which  have  always  struck  bm  as  being  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  gireat 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  American  ii^Miuity  and  aldll.  In  these 
reqpeets,  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Fair  must  be  considered  the 
■est  commendable  that  has  yet  been  held,  and  presents,  as  beficure 
lumarked,  many  causes  for  congratulation ;  and  I  here  take  oceaaoft 
to  pay  a.  well-merited  compliment  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  whose 
^able  and  judicious  management  contributed  very  materially  to  bring 
about  this  most  deoraUe  result.     So  much  for  the  Fair  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  now  ofier  some  remarks  on  the  Horticukural  Department, 
llie  more  immediate  object  of  this  Report.  Where  so  many  things  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  all  with  nearly  equal  claims  to  netiee,  it  is  diA* 
cult  to  decide  where  or  how  to  be^,  or  to  observe  such  an  eidkr  as 
will  bring  this  Report  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  regard  to  surfrce  covered,  this  wai  certainly  the  largest  Horte 
cultural  exhiUtion  ever  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  In- 
stitute ;  and  in  respect  to  quality,  I  claim  for  many  articles  a  decided 
advantage  over  any  samilar  articles  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  here 
before.  This  is  strong  language ;  but  I  understand  perfectly  well  the 
meaning  of  what  I  utter,  and  m  the  above  case  I  use  every  word  in 
Its  strongest  and  broadest  sense.    As  reiqpecta.tlM  general  ikpomAcm 
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and  arrangement  of  the  articles,  and  the  effect  produced  by  aiich  ai^ 
rangement,  it  becomes  me  not  to  ^eak ;  and,  indeed,  it  ia  not  necea- 
sary  for  me  to  do  ao,  for  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  members  of  tte- 
Institute,  and  the  public  generally,  had  abundant  opportunities  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

In  enumerating  the  different  articles,  for  the  sake  of  breyity  I  AM 
only  particularly  notice  those  which  presented  some  peculiar  excel* 
lence.  Of  agricultural  productions,  the  first  of  all  in  importance  m 
our  great  staple  product,  hiian  Cbm,  the  display  fii  iriuch  was  Tesy 
large.  I  have  reason  to  believe  fliat  finer  com  has  never  any  where 
been  seen.  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Judges,  teneiab  e 
alike  for  his  years,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an  experience  ae 
wide  as  Ae  extent  of  our  own  broad  land,  pronounced  some  spea 
mens  equal  to  the  best  he  had  ever  seen ;  in  fact,  all  \riio  saw  Atm 
gave  them  at  once  the  highest  character,  and  were  most  eag»  le  pie  * 
cure  seed  ct  them.  Though  only  a  few  specimens  possessed  this  fai^ 
degree  of  excellence,  yet  there  were  many  other  samples  of  very  fltte 
quality.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  yasl  importance  end 
usefiilneas  of  this  staple  product,  the  improvement  recently  effected 
in  it  and  the  lively  interest  it  has  awakened  in  the  fitrmer'a  mmd 
should  be  studiously  and  perseyeringly  encouraged  and  rewarded* 
We  must  still  continue  to  give  it  the  first  conaidemtion.  The  iMllmt 
specimen  on  exhibition  was  nearly  tkiriy  feet  in  height!  the  next,*some 
twmtfffour  feet,  and  seyeral  others  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet. 
There  vrere  also  a  few  samples  of  Egyptian  Com  on  exhibitien ;  but 
whedter  this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  much  encouraged  I  eei^ 
sUer  doubtful. 

Of  Whmi  there  was  a  large  number  of  samples,  several  of  them  be- 
i^S  ^^  P^^  excellence.  The  judges  were  famished  with  a  chroiiK 
drometer,  and  went  through  the  interesting  process  of  weighing  the 
various  samples ;  and  as  some  evidence  of  their  quality,  I  vrill  jusi 
mention  that  the  weight  yaried  from  sixiy  to  sixty-jwt  pounds  to  tiie 
bushel.  Of  the  different  varieties  the  Bergen  was  considered  the  best, 
and  this  character,  I  believe,  it  has  held  since  the  time  of  its  introduo- 
tioB. 


tXM  the  ^ciiriou&.mN>kS:af  %e|,all  w^Crestf^epfA  good,  4tndjK>me 
«(gr«at  excellence.  T^e<  greatest  weight  was.8actj-three  pounds  and 
•Jialf  to  the  bufibel 

.QiCkUs  ithere  wexe  se^rejeal  mnflesfpf  ^peripr^qimliliy,  weig)uDg 
firom  thirty-eight  to  forty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Poland  .va- 
riety of  this  important  grain  gave  the  greatest  weight  per  bushel. 

I 

s 

p 

<Tb«re  vere  sevec^  qfunples  of  Buohfih^at  of  4ne  qi^lity,  the  gs^ 
ti9t>iieigbiJ>eing.6i'ty  povnds  to  the,bushe],  Tbepractice  of  weighumg. 
^.pamples.of  gcain  pre^nted  for  con^petition  is  a  meful  one,,a^]l 
iMcli  to  be  ooBiBa^d^d,  for  it  p|ijts«^  in  possemon  of  important 
*#BliitiQal  injEnnpition.  I  therefore  hop^  the  practice  will  be  continued* 
« 

I  btthia.  connection  it  will  be  pjroper  to  state  that  there  .w^a  an  in&- 
4i0dkigly  large  qjis^ntiiy  of  flour  and.  meal)  much  larger,  indeed,  tt^ga 
I  lutve.ever  aeenat  any  proceding  F^ir.  .In  quality  notjiing. could  be 
finer;  4wo  samples  were  pi;epared  with  surprising  care,  and  perhapi 
wqpassed  any  thing  of  the  Iwd  U^  has  ever  before  been.made  in  this 
OMintry.  There  were  many  other  samples  of  great  excellence,  I^ld  an 
yearly  alike  in  quality  that  it  was  found  to  bedi^cult  todistingni^agy 
difoence  ^between  them.  Lmention  this  lact  ip  justice  to  .exbibit«r8| 
M-well  aa  to  show.tbe  closeness  of  the  CQi4>petitioin,^dthe  gpeatcaie 
Bbiob  must  have  b^en  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  these  samplos 
oi  Flour. 

•  Of  Mwl^  the  display  was  laige,  but  thue  qjus^}i^ .  variavs.  |tfs 
hiq^cbed  that  the  meal^t  was  best  dri^  wfia^iot  the  bestia.^uaJft- 
ty ;  and  the  best  meal  on  exhibition  was  not  dried  at  all.  Qf  4m 
two  methods  oi  steam  drying  and  kiln  drying^  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  fteam  drying  by  Stafford's  process,  po^ejsses^the^peatest  .adiran- 
tS0M|  and  accomplishes  the  purpose  most  effectvfilly  j  and  it  cannot 
hwl  he  n|gretted  that  a  process  pos^e^sing  so  many  ;m^rits. should  have 
Jbeen  exhibited  on  a  meal  that  was  considered  only  second  rate  in 
quality.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  very  first  importance,  even  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  and  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  oL 
When  we  shall  have  succcieded  in  discovering  some  proqess  of 
flioroughly  drying  meal,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  obe- 
mical  change,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  its  nutritive  qi^litie% 
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we  shall  have  secured  a  permanent  foreign  market'  fbr  a  proauct 
which  we  can  raise  in  vast  abundance  and  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  may  be  that  this  process  has  already  been  discovered  ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has.  '  Much  might  and  ougnt  to  be  said  on  this 
subject,  but  my  limits  will  not  permit.  In  addition  to  flour  and  corn 
meal,  mention  must  be  made  of  superior  samples  of  otii  mealy  sampy 
hominy^  grits^  farina^  &c.,  got  up  in  beautiful  style. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  productions  of  the  Dairy,  Ot'Cheesty 
the  display  was  exceedingly  large  ;  much  larger  than  at  any  preced- 
ing Fair.  As  regards  quality,  I  venture  the  remark,  that  while  there 
was  one  sample  of  the  hestj  there  were  also  two  or  three  samples  dt 
the  worst  American  Dairy  Cheese  ever  seen  at  any  exhibition  of  fhe 
American  Institute  ;  between  these  two  extremities  the  quality  varied 
exceedingly.  The  best  sample  of  American  Dairy  was  well  cured, 
and  of  exceedingly  fine  flavor ;  the  worst  was  intolerable.  I  cannot 
imagine  for  what  purpose  it  was  made ;  certainly  not  to  be  eaten  ; 
perhaps  to  keep  out  a  certain  insect.' 

Of  Imitaiion  tkglish  Dairy  the  sam{)les  were  all  good,  and  some 
cxteedingly  fine.  One  lot,  of  great  excellence,  came  in  near  the 
close  of  the  Fair,  and  consequently  too  late  for  competition. 

'  Am6n^  the  test,  one  Mammoth  Cheese,  from  Austin,  Ashtabxila 
county,  Ohio,  must  not  be  overlooked,  if  it  were  possible  to  overlctok 
a  thing  of  such  mc^slrous  size.  The  weight  of  this  Cheese  was 
ieventeen  hundred  and' Jtfty  pounds  !  without  doubt  the  largest  evet 
made.  The  labor  of  making,  pressing,  and  curing  it  must  have  beefi 
immense.  Notwithstanding  its  great  size,  it  was  of  good  quality, 
ana  perhaps  only  required  a  Httle  more  ripening  to  make  it  a  first- 
fate  cheese. 

The  display  of  Butter  was  rather  larger  than  we  usually  have,  and 
there  was  not  an  indifferent  sample  on  exhibition.  All  were  good, 
many  first-rate,  and  two  at  least  most  exquisitely  flavored.  It  is 
gratifying  to  percdve  each  year  some  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
products  of  our  Dairy,  and  to  kno\^  that  the  subject  a  receiving  that 
tttekition  lAkh  its  importance  demands.  '  '     i       .  - 
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I  will  next  paM  to  Vegetable  ProducHontj  the  diqpky  of  whidi 
not  only  immensely  large  but  really  first-rate.  Owing  to  their  great 
number,  an  enumeration  cannot  here  be  attempted ;  yet  there  are 
some  things  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  were"  many  samples 
of  excellent  Potatoes^  both  for  cattle  and.  the  table.  In  one  case  two 
crops  in  succession  were  tak^  from  the  same  ground,  which  is  note- 
worthy. There  were  several  samples  of  seedling  Potatoes,  but,  with 
0B«  exception,  they  were  not  remarkable  for  any  great  excellence. 
Of  thiBgi  new,  the  most  striking  was  an  odd-looking  Squadi,  called 
the  Sailor's  Delight,  said  to  be  fine.  Of  Beefo,  both  for  the  table  aii4 
cattle,  the  diqplay  was  large  and  excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
^  Pmrmips  and  Carrots.  Of  Oni&ns  the  display  was  not*  large,  bul 
one  lot  was  eq^cially  fine.  The  display  of  SquoAes  and  PuifipMiif 
was  immense,  from  a  Mammoth  down  to  a  Vegetable  Marrow.  Bat 
how  do  justice  to  a  long  list,  comprisingi  in  addition  to  the  aboTOi 
Cderyj  Twmps^  Salsify y  Egg  Plants^  Pcppm,  CUobs  Artichakmy  Gsk- 
k^et,  Grtm  Com^  Beans^  Totnaioesy  Ohra^  Oucumbersj  Watermdm^ 
(Xtran  Mdcm^  Sweet  Potat^esy  &c.,  &c.,  aH  excellent  of  their  kind  1 

In  Hopiy  no  iaqproTement  upon  former  exhibilioDs  was  obici  fable, 
in  req;»ect  either  of  quantity  or  quality.  We  most  hope  better  tfatnp 
for  the  future. 

■ 

I  will  here  simply  enumerate  some  miacellaBeous  articles,  tndi  as 
superior  Jlftcstord,  excellent  Honey ^  very  choice  native  Wku^  bom  the 
Catawba  grape,  CUer,  Jbmattay  Madder^  Bemp^  Grticfio,  FertiKamg 
Powder  for  plants,  Ac.,  &c.,  of  which  I  have  no  time  to  take  forttier 
notice  at  present. 

Of  Pickles  and  Presnves  the  display  was  veiy  creditable.  The 
articles  of  this  description  were,  most  of  them,  excellent,  especially 
the  Pickles,  which  were  got  up  with  much  taste. 

.  I  shall  next  pass  to  the  i<Vtti^.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
q^cimens  exhibited  at  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  the  display 
this  year,  on  the  whole,  was  an  advance  upon  preceding  exhibitions^ 
nothwithstanding  the  partial  failuije  of  crops  in  some  sections.  Of 
^ffies^  the  show,  in  point  of  nun^rs,  did  not,  perhaps«  exceed  that 


of  last  yea?)  yet  the  specimens,  in  many  cases,  were  certainly  finer. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  were  several  seedling  Apples  of  great 
excellence ;  one  sample  was  thought  to  be  superior  to  many  old  and 
esteemed  varieties.  Of  PearSf  the  di^lay  was  not,  perhaps,  quite 
equal  to  that  of  last  year ;  yet  two  exceptions  must  be  made,  embrao- 
ing  the  Yergouleuse  and  Duchesse  d'Ajigoul^me,  of  which  there  was 
a  magnificent  show.  There  was  one  sample  of  seedling  Pears  of 
very  fine  quality ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fiict,  wor&y  of  being  noted 
here,  that  we  had  several  specimens  from  the  original  Sedcel  Pei^, 
which  is  still  standing  and  in  tolerable  health* 

The  display  of  Peaches^  Plums j  and  J>ftciarines  was  exceedingly 
fine ;  by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  bad.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
ihat  the  best  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  seedlings ;  they  were  of 
the  first  quafity,  being  very  large  and  exquldtely  flavored.  Never 
before  have  we  had  so  much  seedling  fruit  of  decided  merit.  Of 
Qumees  the  show  was  good,  but  not  better  than  has  been  usual  on 
former  occasions. 

The  display  of  Grapti  was  exceedingly  grand ;  something  to  be 
noted  and  remembered.  The  show  of  Foreign  Chapes  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  I  doubt  whether  a  finer  has  ever  been  seen.  The  number  of 
varieties  was  very  large,  and  the  various  samples  were  of  great  ex- 
cellence. The  display  of  JfoHve  Grapes  was  also  large,  and  of  the 
very  first  quality.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  Isabella  or  Catawba 
Chrapes  ever  surpassed  them  ;  one  sample  of  Isabellas  was  much  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen,  in  regard  to  both  quality  and  size. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  a  case  of  Wax 
Fhdtj  most  beautifully  and  truthfully  executed.  These  wax  speci- 
mens were  so  like  the  real  fruit  that  many  persons  were  completely 
deceived  in  regard  to  their  true  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  when  some  of 
the  wax  specimens  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  natural  fruit  rep- 
resented, it  required  nice  discrimination,  even  in  experienced  per- 
sons, to  distinguish  between  the  wax  and  the  natural  fruit.  There 
ean  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  great  utility  of  Ihese  imita- 
lioBs  of  firuit|  and  they  should  be  duly  encouraged. 
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AIUgeiheTi  the  jezUbitioD  of  Fruit  was  saperb,  aad  a  souice  of 
, great  gratification  to  all  who  beheld  it ;  more  especially,  is.  this  true 
of  the  large  and  exceedingly  fine  display  of  the  luscious  Peach  and 
Nectarine^  and  the  imposing  show  of  Grapes,  the  large  and  tempting 
dusters  of  which  were  a  theme  of  delighted  admtratioD  to  every 
beholder.  ^ 

I  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  Fhwtrsy  those  loved  objects,  over 
which!  so  delight  to  linger*  The  weather  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  was  most  unpropitious  for  the  develo^Hnent  of  tbese  delicate  ob- 
jects, and  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  the  display  would  prove 
to  be  something/ of  a  fiiiluie ;  but  the  fury  of  the.  stoim  abated  in 
iksa^  to  ayert  so  deep  a  mortification,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sift 
brought  out' the  Flowers  in  all  their  garg^ous  attire.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  what  at  first  seemed,  to  our  finite  vision,  only  fraught 
with  evil-  and  misfortune^  turns  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  full  of  the<utl- 
.most  .beneficence.    A  wise  ^evidence  reigns  over  alL 

I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  in  any  particular  the  character  or 
pierits  of  the  exhibition  which  has  just  closed ;  but  I  mast  neveffiie- 
Itss,  in  justice  to  the  commendable  zeal  evinced  by  the  exhibitors^ 
claim  for  the  display  of  Flowers  the  high  distinction  of  being,,  with- 
out the  semblance  of  exception,  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
seen  on  any  one  occasion  in  New-York.  I  do  not  mean  alone  tfaa/t 
it'was  the  largest,  but  also  decidedly  the  best  in  every  senee  of  the 
word ;  and  I  claim  for  it  in  some  particulars  the  great  merit  of  being 
of  a  higher  character  than  any  for  exhibition.  I  have  strong  hop^ 
that  in  a  very  few  years  our  exhibitions  of  Flowers  will  reach  the 
bi{^  standard  already  attained  by  our  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
firiends.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  that  spirit  of 
emulation  which  enabled  us  to  keep  up'  a  blaze  of  Floral  beauties 
during  the  whole /our  weeks^  continuance  of  the  Fair.  For  this  happ]^ 
nBsult  we  owe  exhibiters  a  large  meed  of  praise,  and  I  take  infinilt 
pleasure  in  bestowing  it.  This  is  about  all  that  they  get  to  reward 
them  for  their  labor  and  losses,  and  I  desire  that  they  should  receive 
a  full  measfire  of  it.  The  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Flowers  is  ne 
doubt  increaang  among  us,  but  its  progress  is  painfully  slow..  This 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  a  want  of  sufficient  and 
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aiiother  cause  far  less  hooorable  to  human  nature. 

In  takiAg  a  glMc^'  at-  tlie  eschibitioh  of  Flo  wets,  thef  attention* 'is 
fiti^attracCedby  the  exeeedinglylar^  and  grand  display  olDaMutt^ 
much  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  never  surpassed  even  in  Phila- 
ddpMa.  A  niore  befautlful  idght  than  a*  fine  display  of  DahKas  U 
rarely  to  be  met'  with.  THie  bold  aiid  tffmmetHcal  fonn,  and  4lte' 
gHe^  diversity  of  colors,  from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  softest  afitt 
tAkm  dUicati^  tintiiigs,  all  blending  harmOi^ot^  togefter,  prodtioe% 
ttij  minfd  emoticms  df  lively  admiration.  Anibng  the  Dahlias  w¥Ms 
Bt)te^'of  the  most  exqttisite  dlow  flowers  I  haveerer  seen,  and  at  tHb 
Idl^d'  of  the  list  I  must  place,  when  w^ll  grown,  J^jE^perear  de  M^f^. 

Bbt  th^  Dahlia  must  gir^  place  to  the  Jto^,  the  <<<!^ueen  of  I^OIf^ 
rfSj^  cettaicfiy  among  the  first  in  all  the  elements  of  beauty,  and'e^ 
d^ired  to  us  by  a  thousand  fond  associations.  Of  this  most  lov^ 
flbiivtt  the  display  was  grand  ^and  well  sustained,  embracing  all  tfib 
bfesf  Tarieties,  alike  beautiful  for  their  form,  size,  color,  and  exquism 
fragrance;  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  flower  more  highly  and  uniref- 
saily  esteemed  ;  there  are  some  more  brilliant  and  showy,  but  tb(^ 
is  none  which  we  Icve  like  the  Rose. 

The  display  of  Bmiguets  was  magnificent;  Hiey  were  formed  of 
Roses  and  other  choice  flowers,  and  made  up  with  great  good  tasttfe. 
A^paflor  stand  of  Bouquets,  made  up  by  a  lady,  was  particularfjr 
bi^tltiful  and  in  excellent  taste.  A  flat  Bouquet,  made  up  in  the 
P^itTsian  style,  was  unique  in  its  way,  and  much  admired.  iWe 
vet^Ve  numerous  others,  all '  very  pretty,  and  several  exceedingly  ki|fe 
and  beautiful. 

Efdt  "Oi^hat  fiikM  'be  said  of  the  Pyramids^  and  Temples^  and  Con- 
s^rtatory  Stands j  and  other  Ornamental  Deagns?  To  describe  them 
hJ^rc' would  take  up  too  much  space ;  yet  I  am  strongly  tempted  -to 
da  80.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  display  at  all  comparable  to  it 
•wtis  eVer  before  seen  in  New-York.  Many  of  these  desdgns  welfc 
girt' dp*  at  great  eipense'by  Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  who  deserves  infinifl^ 
^rsa^'f^'ber  tkMi"  aMl  ab9H)r;nl>t  less  thkn'lblrh^  pafienc^  and  per- 
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^veiance  in  decontting  them  anew  with  fresh  flowers  every  few  days 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  Fair.  One  of  her  designs  was  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  all  exhibited 
the  great  elements  of  proportion^  harmony ,  and  unity  of  conception 
4o  such  a  d^ee  as  to  evince  no  less  genius  than  ori^nality  and  taste. 

The  special  exhibition  of  Roses  and  Dahlias  on  Monday,  the  9th, 
was  not  quite  equal,  in  one  particular,  to  the  splendid  show  of  last 
year;  there  were  not  so  many  Roses.  This  was  owing,  in  g^reat 
.OMasure,  to  the  £ict  that  I  had  expressed  a  determination  to  postpone 
Hie  exhibition  on  account  of  the  unpropitious  weather.  But  though 
ihoe  were  not  so  many  Roses,  they  were  equally  fine,  and  in  tins 
respect  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  diq^Iay  of  Dahlias  exceeded 
that  of  last  or  any  other  year,  and  I  hope  the  same  remark  may  be 
snade  with  equkl  truth  at  every  succeeding  exhibition.  The  first  pre- 
jBftium  Dahlias  were  the  most  exquisite  I  ever  saw ;  the  Roses  were 
Sfupassingly  beautiful,  and  presented  a  sight  which  will  long  be  le- 
nembered.  If  a  person  were  about  to  make  a  small  but  choice  col- 
lection of  Roses  and  Dahlias,  I  doubt  whether  the  same  number  of 
varieties  of  each  of  greater  beauty  could  at  present  any  where  be 
iband ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  append  a  list  of  their  names. 

Dahlias. — Prince  Albert,  Bragg's  Star,  Triumph  de  Magdeburg^ 
Toison  d'Or,  L'Etaipereur  de  Moroc,  Sunbeam,  Mont  Blanc,  Roi  de 
Pontille,  Melanie  Adam,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sunset,  Florence  Dom- 
bey,  Rainbow,  Madame  Zahler,  Victorina,  Madame  Wachey,  Miss 
Yyse,  Richard  Cobden,  Miss  Chaplin,  War  Eagle,  Remembranoer^ 
Victoria  Regina,  Walter  Hilson,  Baron  Treton.  To  this  list  othen 
joight  be  add^d,  but  I  will  only  mention  Princess  Radziwil  the  most 
perfectly  formed  Dahlia  I  have  ever  seen. 

Roses. — Tea,  Marguerite,  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  Dnuaamond, 
Safrano,  Frageoletta,  Archduchesse  Therese  Isabelle,  Triumphe  da 
Luxembourg,  Yellow  Tea,  Mora's  Lady  Warender  (a  seedling  of  die 
exhibiter).  Be  de  Bourbon.  Hermosa,  Desgaches,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Bazenquet,  Madame  Neuman 
or  Monthly  Cabbage.  Byhrid  Perpetual.  JoUande  d'Arragon,  Priaoe 
Albert,  Reiae  des  Perpetuelles.    Bengal.     Ciamoise  Sapmeur  at 
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extended,  but  I  will  just  mention  the  qilendid  Rose  La  Rdlne. 

I  must  not  forget  to  call  attention  to  the  large  and  splendid  display 
of  Baskets^  made  up  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  season,  and  evino- 
ing  the  mo^t  exquisite  taste.  There  were  some  eight  or  ten  of  these 
baskets,  of  very  large  size  ;  and  in  regard  to  arrangement,  taste,  and 
general  effect,  I  CQnsider  them  as  .being  far  the  most  lovely  obijectsia 
tlie  whole  fair  (the  ladies  alone  excepted).  It  was  npt  a  display  for 
%  day^  but  the  baskets  .were  made  up  anew  repeatedly  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  thp  &ir,  and  really  seemed  more  beautiful  with  each  re- 
iHBwal.  There  were  also  sevejral  baidkets  of  Wild  Flawersj  Tery  stiiloBg 
and  beautiful,  and  not  by. any  means  to  be  overlooked,  particulat^^ini 
aa  e^ibitbn  specially  designed  to  encourage  native  productiopsj 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  all, these  baskets  were  ananged  by 
t^  hands  of  a.lad]r,  the  same  who  made  such  a  splendid  display  of 
bouquets  and  ornamental  designs* 

There  yrere  many  other  thii^^^minently  worthy  of  being  mentioped, 
SBch  as  Passion  Fhwers^Pasisiesj  Pmksy  Phloxes^  Virbenasy  Hdioiropaf 
Chrysanthemumsj  Salvias^  JlbutiknSj  Metrostderos^  and  other  beautiful 
objects,  which  must  be  passed  by  without  further  notice.  I  can  not^ 
bpwever,  help  alluding  to  a  qplendid  bloqjn  of  that  rare  and  singular 
plant,  the  Jkistolochiia  BraziUensisj  presented  by  Thomas  H(^,  ^^-^ 
of  Yorkville.  I  must  also  mention  several  large  and  beautiful  bloomt 
of  the  Cereus  trimgulariSf  from  A*  P.  Cumings,  Esq.,  of  Williams- 
biiigh. 

»  • 

[The  awards  made  in  the  horticultural  dqiartmeat,  will  be  fouud^ 

ia  the  list  of  premiums.] 

! 

I  have  thus  taken  a  brief  review  of  the  horticul&iral  department, 
aiad  attempted  to  give  s^me  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  its  general, 
diameter.  It  is  well  to  preserve  a  truthful  record  of  the  geseral 
aqpect  of  our  Annual  Fairs,  in  order  to  have  some  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  progress  we  make  frofn  year  to  year.  This  practice^ 
10  &r  as  relates  to  the  horticultural  department,  was  £arst  carried  out 
methodically  by  my  esteemed  friend  aoduBedeeessor,  ThwiM  Briid|gp« 
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iMii)  Ihi;.!  iriio  Iwt  labored  «o  snecegsfiilly  in  like  cattse  of  bortiad- 
ture^  and  to  wbom  the  Institute  is  under  many  and  deep  obligations. 
This  standard  I  have  endeavored  to  furnish,  so  ftr  as  regards  those 
cotting  under  my  immediate  superviiian. 


Biit  I  have  not  yet  done.  There  are  some  odier  topics  ixrinch  can- 
not 'be  passed  over.  I  allude  particularly  to  those  reddess  and  un- 
sempulous  pilferers  who  ^  most  do  congregate ''  on  such  occasions. 
To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  our  police  force  should  be  made 
more  efficient,  and  examples  should  be  made  of  such  as  are  detected^ 
b  these  detestatble  practices^  nb  matter  wliat'tbeir  position  in  sodety 
ttaybe.  It  is  not  expected  that ^e  evil  can  be  entirely  suj^ressed'^ 
butit  may  be  greatly  lessened ;  its  tolerance'is  not  to  be  thought  of.' 
Let  -us  look  at  the  case  itir  a  ttoment.  I  ssy  it  widi  feelings  of  deep 
mortifitaticto,  that  persons  in  female  guise  have  been  seen  to  take 
specimens  of^frmt,  flowers,  and  oAer  odjects,'  sliptibem  under  thei^ 
shawls  with  an  agility  that  would  do  credit  to  a  magician,  and  waflr 
off  as  coolly  as  if  another's  property  had  not  been  snrreptitioiisly 
taken.  Others,  who  wouTd  dovAvtless  like  to  be  conndered  gentle- 
men, will  filch  an  apple,  a  pear,  a  flower,  or  other  object,  with  a 
boldness  that  is  truly  surprising,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
degree  of  slyness  which  indicates  that  they  are  conscious  of  commit* 
ting  a  niggardly  act.  One  person,  whose  profesnon  and  poation  in 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  obligation,  should  have  taught  him 
better,  was  seen,  in  broad  midday,  to  reach  his  arm  over  and  help  him- 
self  to  some  grapes.  The  moral  powers  must  be  blunted  indeed 
when  a  person  cannot  distinguish  between  meum  and  tuum  in  a  case 
so  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  an 
apology  for '  condw^  lilte  'this. 

I  have  to  complain  of  another  class  of  persons  scarcely  less  detesta- 
ble; those,  f  mean,  who,  seemingly  for  a  pure  love  of  mischief,  if  not 
SOmethitig  worse,  take  deli^  in  removing"  the  labels  from  the  fndf 
and  oflier  articles,  in  throwing  hops  and  other  things  in  the  flou^ 
barrefe,  in  displacing  every  thing  they  see,  and  who  can  not  pass  by 
frtot  without  giving  each  specimen  a  squeeze  that  wtmld  produce 
speedy  decay  m  objects  much  less  tender  than  a  peach  or  a  pear. 
Tkeie  piadtees  ane  not  coniied  to  tibe  hortleultural  department,  but 
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av«  0Oiiiiiio&  to  the  wltole^afar  |  ii«itb^,b9tise tl^y  Jb^m  nfimsnm- 
lefit  this  year  tbuft  on  former  occasions  ^  M\A  I  baye  doM  with  ;their  4t- 
testable  autWs  ibr  ih/e  present.  If  tbe^  r€^m^k3.8boul4  loeet  llunr 
^  ej;e8, 1  hope  they  may  ha^ye  the,efl^^  oii^itlpg.thdjj:  cbe^s  ^ntfi 
Ae  bksb  of  sbaitte  for  conduct  so  reprehen^b](e).{md.indup^  a  ra^lut^ 
of  amendiDenl  Ibr  the  iiUuce* 

A  few  woods  w  >one  oA«t  ;tcfne  b^onsl  f^m^f$i(^  ISie  opinip^  has 
been^expresiad  by  ao«e  thai  tba  AgricMHural  :I>a|iMUaanl  of  tbe  W 
itiMIe  receLyes  nore  than  its  due  sba^e  qf  €|i|cow%ga«Pl«At*  Not)W)g 
can  h€  further  iram  the  trntb'S^aDd .1  ^nab  to  alfi^  inqr  ciP^fifm  tb^t 
It  by  no  ncans  .receives  the  enoowsageinwt  it  dasi^ryii#,  a^d  vUchfita 
bastrinttfesti  iapesatkety  demandt  I  doubt /aihetbfvrit?  seaj.  inipgf- 
tmce  is  liilly>  undeiatood  by  many  of»oiir  meinbarsii  certain  I  aRjttot 
its  true  position  and  character  haye  been<Mltgi^rto*Mi)iy  fin)pp^i#- 
tiyely  few.  It  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  thing  of  secondary 
impaftance,  and  by<^Ol»e  wmldhe  placed  entirely  in.tbebaQkrgiioiuid.' 
Batiinbrief,  the  fad  is,  ithaabaan  mainly  inatrumei^t^  in. making 
the  Instttnte  whafeit  is:  it  is  its  aigbt  axn^j  ^ key-sto^ew/bicb  flMH- 
ports  the  vdkole  anpeiatniotttre.  Pray,  wbeI>^  would  be  you,r  sl^s,,  a^ 
aoiences,  and.mana&ctuce8>  and  conmerce)  without  agciculture  1 .  E^bp 
answers,  where  -1  Agriculture  is  at  the  rery  foundation  of  these,  and 
of  eyery  thing  else  merely  bwnan,  foe  society  could inot  subsi^ta  day 
wiAfaout  it  b  its  present  organisation.  Yet,  ij^  .the  fs^  of  these  &ct«, 
•we  bear  ooii^laints  that  the  a^cultural  department  receives  an, undjQ^ 
share  of  encouragement !  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  either  jin 
laet'or  reason.  If  itseiip^naes  ave  hcxayy,  so  .are.ita  rec^pts  large  ip 
pcopoitioii. 

I  regret  yery  much  that  such  sentiments  are  entertained  by  anyi; 
tbetf  genial  preyaleoce  among  the  members  of  the  Institute  is  muich 
tor  he  deprecated.  I  would  haye  each  department  receiye  due  an4 
proper  encouragement ;  but  it  must  be  recoUected  that  the  majorij^ 
of  articles  exhibited  in  the  horticultural  department,  and  that  alonOi 
are  of  a  peculiarly  perishable  nature,  must  be  frequently  renewed,^^^d 
are  a  complete  loss  to  the  owner.  Take,  for  e^scample,  flawera,  wh|iQ|i 
■MHl  be  renewadnieyery  otbev  day  ibr  a,pemd  ol  tbree  or  four,  w^kfi^ 
It  is  known  to  me  that  the  expenses  of  some  of  the  exhibiters  hayt 
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not  been  lees  than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  including  in  tins  sum 

the  value  of  die  articles  exhibited,  and  which  are  an  entire  loss.     The 

most  that  is  carried  away  for  all  this  is  a  cup  worth  $10 ;  wher^s  in 

<  othet  departments  the  successful  competitor  carries  off  not  only  his  cup , 

'or  his  gold  medal,  but  Ins  articles  are  as  good  as  when  they  entered 

the  fair.     He  has  been  a  gainer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 

loser  in  none.     How  very  different  with  the  exhibiter  of  flowers!- 

'     I  would  not  make  this  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents ;  and  I  am  happy 

to  know  that  exinbiters  themselves  entertain  no  sordid  motives  on  this 

•  subject,  but  they  very  jttttly  expect  a  hJa  standard  of  awards ;  some- 

ttmg  more  nearly  tfpproachtng  an  equivalent  for  die  efforts  made  and 

''the  sacrifices  endured.     Pe<^le  may  talk  of  glory  and  notoriety  as 

(hey  please  ;  something  beades  these  is  necessary  in  the  case  under 

eonsideinlkm  \  and  even  ci  these  airy  things  a  man  will  not  be  satisfied 

less  than  his  full  share. 


I  must  here  state  in  all  candor,  that  when  the  just  claims  of  eidiUu- 
■ters  have  been  laid  before  the  Institute,  they  have  been  promptly  and 
honorably  met :  I. know  of  but  one  solitary  exception  of  delay,  and 
that  was  not  altogether  without  cause.  But  this  is  not  the  point :  we 
must  meet  the  case  hereafter  in  prq)aring  our  premium  list.  We  must 
'make  a  forward  movement,  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  taste  and  improvement,  but  also  to  give  a  higher  tone  and  character 
to  our  future  exhibitions ;  and  somewhat,  too,  on  the  score  of  self- 
preservation.  For  this  object,  there  is  no  time  so  propitious  as  the 
present 

I  have  been  induced  to  indulge  in  these  remarks  in  order  to  Aom 
that,  so  &r  from  receiving  undue  encouragement,  the  agricultural  de- 
partment, alike  from  its  importance  and  its  mtimate  connection  with 
the  best  interests  of  society,  is  eminently  worthy  and  justly,  entiled  to 
the  very  first  consideration.  Its  expenses  are  only  seemingly  great ; 
for  by  its  striking  and  pre-eminent  attractions  it  has  i)roduced  a  much 
larger  income  than  all  other  departments  together. 

There  are  other  topics  of  interest  which  I  had  intended  to'touch 
upon,  but  this  report  has  readied  such  a  length  that  I  must  pass  them 
by.  In  conclusion,  I  must  add  my  sincere  wish  that  the  future  coune 
of  the  Institute  may  be  onward,  ever  onward,  like  some  mighty  riw, 
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bearing  on  its  bosom  the  countless  blessings  of  those  peaceful  and  en- 
nobling pursuits  which  it  is  its  cherished  object  to  promote. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  0 

PETER  fi.  MEAD, 
Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Bepartmini. 
JfmiyYork.  December .  1849. 


■  I  ^ 


lEPOIlT  ON  MR  S.  B.  TOWNSEND'S  FIELD  OF  COltN. 

The  oofluntttee  appointed  to  examine  tiie  field  of  com  ei  Mr.  & 
B.  Towiuend,  of  Astoria,  L.  I.,  submit  the  following  report :  « 

On  amTing  at  Astoria,  the  committee,  after  the  usual  ceremonies «f 
anp  introduction,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  discharge  of  th«r  duty* 
It  would  require  much  time  and  space  to  recount  aU  of  interest  which 
came  und^  thieir  observation ;  they  will  therefore  confine  their  report 
mostly  to  the  field  of  com  which  they  were  appointed  especially  to 
examine.  Mf»  Townsend  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  16  acres 
in  com,  divided  into  two  fields,  one  containing  11,  the  other  6  acres; 
but  as  they  were  alike  in  all  respects,  they  will  for  the  sake  of  con* 
venienoe,  be  denominated  one.  The  committee  devoted  their  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  to  the  variety,  size,  and  quality. of  the  com. 
It  is  the  ten-rowed  flint  variety,  from  seed  grown  by  Mr.  T.,  for  4  or 
6  years  past,  and  selected  with  great  care,  which  is  more  necessary 
than  is  genauUy  supposed,  to  prevent  it  from  deteriorating.  When 
in  the  midst  of  the  field,  the  OHnmittee  seemed  as  if  in  a  forest  con- 
siderably past  its  infancy,  and  had  to  bring  their  vision  to  a  very  acute 
angle  with  the  zenith  in  order  to  see  the  ^^  top  gallants"  v?aving  abovei 
their  heads.  On  measuring  some  of  the  tallest  stalks,  they  were, 
found  to  be  about  13  feet  in  height,  and  none  seemed  less  than  7., 
Some  of  the  ears  were  found  to  be  14  inches  in  length.  The  grains 
were  large,  well  filled,  and  compactly  set.  In  some  cases  there  were 
4  and  5  stalks  in  a  hill,  but  mostly  2  and  3.  These  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, had  each  two  large  and  well  formed  ears ;  some  had  -Uuree 
e^ally  large ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  as  many  as  four.  The  com- 
mittee obfer^ed  veiy  few  indicaliont  cf  mmU    Altogether^  it  it  a  «ih 
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piftiof  piece  df  ctorti,  and  the' comihittee  dd  'not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it,  in  the  mass;  better*  than  any  piece  of  com' which  they  saw  by  the 
way,  seV^eral  of  which  they  stopped  td*  examiifte.    But,  as  will  afppcar 
presently,  Mfr.  'Ps  corn  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  economical 
pAfiH^)!^  ti]k)ii  which  it  has  been  grd\iiT,  anti  the  consequent  large 
profit  which  it  will  brmg  the  owner,     badditidn  to  ttieiSe  ]f6  attesi 
Mr.  T.  has  three  more  drilled  in  very  thick  for  fodder.     About  half 
of  these  three  acres  was  manured  with  prepared  peat,  the  other  not ; 
ia  other  respects,  they  received  the  same  treatment.    But  the  differ- 
-ence  betwees^  the  iwo  was  zaost  striUag.  The  part  inaaured  exce^ided 
the  other  at  least  one  half  in  size ;  and  while  it  was  evidently  rich 
inTsfl^,  alfd  presented  a  Tigoraus,  healthy  appearani^e,  with  nany 
•well-filled  ears  ^  corn,  the  other  waa  acxnewhat  idxbrd'WBed^  cQm* 
paratively  dry,  and  quite  destitute  of  ears.    If  an  argument  were 
.  n^Kded'to  abow  that  the  fiirmer  is  rieUy  remtmerated  by  proper  tiUage 
atfd*  a  yodicious  appKoatioA  of  manure,  the  present  would  ibnush*a 
att'on^  dne.    The  soil  on  which  this  oorn  is  gro^iviiig  is  a  Midy  loun, 
>4^fte  friable.    In  preparing  the  grdimd,  the  eod  watf  plowed  under 
sotne  seven  or  eight  indies,-  a  little  deeper  than  many  fanners  are  in 
the  habit  of  plowing;  and  there  can  be  no  d^oobtthat  tw^lv^metaes 
would  have  given  still  more  4atriking  results,  e^ecia|]y-  as  the  aarfikce 
fldllis  not  far  firom  ten  inches  in  depth.    The  seed  was  selected  with 
grlsftt'  care,  being  taken  only  from  stalks  bearing  two  er  mote  well- 
gftyw'n  ears,  from  which  the  largest  grains  in  the  middle  were  se* 
Icctcd,  the  rest  being  fed  to  the  stock.     The  hills  were  planted  suf- 
ficiently fkr  apart  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the  cultivator  freely, 
attid  manure  liberally  applied.    The  following  incident  will  give  a 
Ipr^ty  good  idea  of  Mr.  Tt>wn6end'8  manner  of  using  the  cultivator, 
^*  How  many  hoeings  did  you  give  this  corn  1"    "  Only  one."    "^^  Ah ! 
then  I  suppose  yo»i  used  the  cultivator  pretty  freely  ¥'    **(Mi,  yea," 
said  the  old  gentlemen,  "  t0€  kept  it  goingP    This  reply  is  full  of 
meaning,  and  was  uttered  with  a  deep  earnestness,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  proper  conception  on  paper.     We  commend  these 
words  to  the  serious  conaderatioh  of  every  farmer  who  would  hope 
for  a  large  return  for  his  labor.    A  few  words  as  to  the  mantal  labor 
bestowed  upon  this  corn ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Townsend  has  about  elevea  aeres  of  Mereer  potatoes,  of  superior 
qtility!  8lid  fttaadant  yitiii.    il«e  we  ha^e  t9  acrei  tf  ewni  and 
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11  of  potatoes^  makiog  in  all  30  acces.  Id  prepar^^  these  30  acciHi 
Mr.  T.  employed  two  men  and  a  bpy.  Thb  sinall  amount  of  hired 
labor  is  worthy  of  l)eing  notedf  ds  having,  a  direct  beaxiog  upon  the 
,(ioei  and  profits  of  the  crops.  These  two  men  and  the  boy  y^^te,  em- 
l^oyed  two  weeks  in  planti(|Kg  the  corn  and  potatoes^  and  16  days  in 
haeifxgf  Mr.  Townsend  hisEiself  rendering  little  or  no  assistance. 
Afte/  this  the  boy ^  with  one  horsCf  ^^  kepi  the  cultivator  goingi"  and 
thiS)  without  doubt,  kept  the  corn  ^^  gotng.''  The  result  cannot  ^ 
otherMrise  than,  gratifying.  What  the  yield  per  acre  will  be^  can  only 
be  ^  guessed"  at ;  but  as  Mr*  Townsend  has  promised  to  furbish  tl^ 
Institute  with  the  necessary  statistics,  this  yankee  feat  may  be  duh 
pensed  with.  The  committee  dp  not  assert  that  this  is  the  best  field 
of  com  that  they  have  ever  seenj  eno|igh  has  been  said,  however^,iU> 
•bow  that  the  crop  will  be  a  very  profitable  one.  What  struck  thefn 
particularly  was  the  small  cost  of  its  production ;  and  it  may  be  addiyl 
'  '.that  Mr.  T.  observes  the  same  rigid  system  of  economy  in  all  his 
fiurming  operations,  and. gets  well  remunerated.  To  place  this  in  a 
clearer  light,  a  few  remaiks.are  appei^deded  in  regard  to  Mr.  T^m 
method  of  preparing  his  peat  manure ;  indeed,  his  process  of  makii^g 
'manure  is  the  dUtinguishing  feature  of  his  farm  ;  he  has  in  fact,  a  veri- 
table manure  manufactory,  and  material  enough  to  keep  his  ^^  opera- 
tors"  busy  for  a  century.  On  the  farm  are  many  acres  of  humus  or 
peat,  of  as  fine  quality  as  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  was  17  years  before 
Mr.  Townsend  discovered  this  treasure ;  for  treasure  it  will  prove  to 
^y  farmer  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  knows  how  to  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  believed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  have  a  little  ^^  placer "  here  and  there,  but  mostly 
nnknown,  or,  if  known,  not  considered  to  contain  any  ^^  precious  ore." 
Our  farmers,  on  this  particular  subject^  have  much  to  learn  ;  it  is  ye^j 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  some  of  them  have  taken  thC'Sub- 
ject  up  in  good  earnest.  Much  might  be  said  here  if  the  limits 
of  this  report  permitted.  Suffice  it  that  Mr.  Townsend  has  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  ^^  placer,"  and  works  it  to  some  pux^ 
pose.  Very  briefly,  he  digs  out  this  peat  (so  called)  and  throws  it 
up  in  heaps  to  drain  off  the  surplus  moisture.  When  sufficiently 
dry,  it  is  carted  t6  the  manure  "  manu&ctory,"  or,  m  other  words, 
the  pig  pen,  which  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  containing  from 
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four  to  six  pigs  each.  A  thteh  layer  of  peat  ia  pot  on  the  floor  of  the 
peai  with  straw,  com  stalks,  and  other  mbbish,  where  it  remains  till 
it  is  thoroughly  worked  up  and  saturated  with  uriae,  when  it  is  thrown 
orer  into  the  bam-yard|  by  die  ade  of  which  the  pen  is  built.  When 
the  first  layer  of  peat  is  removed,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  and  so  on  indefinitely.*  But  Mr.  T.  is  an  economist  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  (he  word  j  nothing  about  his  farm  is  pemutted  to  be 
wasted  ;  eveiy  thing  susceptible  of  being  converted  into  manure  is  sufe 
to  fine)  its  way  to  the  pig  pen.  In  addition  to  this,  the  floors  of  his  stable 
are  taken  up,  the  earth  dug  out  two  or  three  feet  in  depdi  and  then  filled 
up  with  peat.  There  it  remains  during  the  wmter,  absorbing  the 
urine  firom  the  cows  and  horses,  and  in  the  spring  is  dug  out  and 
durown  into  the  barn-yard.  It  cka  readily  be  imagined  how  rich  it  is 
in  ammonia.  On  most  fiums  a  saving  like  this  is  seldom  efiected. 
During  heavy  rains,  there  will  be  more  or  less  washings  from  the 
barn-yard  ;  but  these  are  ^  headed  oS.^  At  the  bottom  of  the  yard* 
a  place  is  hollowed  out  anH  filled  with  peat,  which  absorbs  much 
liquid  manure  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  This  is  removed  when 
necesitarjr,  and  replaced  with  fresh  peat.  As  before  remarked,  every 
thing  susceptible  of  being  converted  into  manure  finds*  its  way  at  least 
to  the  barn-yard.  The  peat,  and  all  the  rest  of  these  substances, 
(including  a  little  lime),  according  to  their  destined  application,  are 
mixed  with  the  manure  from  the  stable,  an(|  frequently  turned  ;  and 
it  can  well  be  imagined  that  a  valuable,  powerful,  yet  cheap  fertilis- 
ing mass  is  thus  produced.  This  is  the  kind  of  manure  applied  to  the 
com  under  consideration,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best  ttat  can 
be  used  fbr  this  and  root  crops,  even  on  chemical  principles.  It  may 
be  thought  thai  the  committee  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  their  way 
in  giving  these  details,  but  liCr.  Townsend's  process  of  preparing 
manure  was  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  an  important  and  direct  bearing  on  the  value  of 
his  crop  of  com.  MV.  T.  furnished  the  committee  with  many  inter- 
esting details  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  his  farm,  all  tending  to  illu^  ^ 
trate  a  beautiful  system  of  economy,  attended  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
report,  already  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  was  intended. 
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These  itenw  may  form  a  Mbject  of  remark  on  a  fatore  occarion.    Id 

ooacluioD,  the  committee   #ou]d  remark, -that  they  consider  Mr. 

TowDsead  entitled  to  the  premium  awarded  for  field  crops 

All  of  which  ia  re^ectfiiUy  submitted, 

PETnai  B.  IflBAD, 

R.  HALL. 
Otttbm- 1,  I8i9. 


BEKHIT  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MAHUFACTUIffi 
OP  SALfiRATUS,  BT  liESBKS.  BBOWNE  AND  X/OMBAKD^ 
BBOQKLTN,  N.  T. 


AiiXRiGAir  Institute^  ^ov.  18, 1849. . 
.  1]m  ooauuttee  »ppoMiiled  by  die  Trustees  to  examine  and  report 
•s  tbe  maniifectwe  of  sakeratus,  as  it  is  called,  by  Browne  and  Loon 
Wr4  of  .Brooklyn,  reqieetfally  report : 

Thai  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  inst.,  they  repaired  to  the 
wmvfiictory  where  the  work  was  in  full  operation.  The  grinding  of 
the  crude  soda,  in  order  to  render  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  more 
et8y>  is  done  by  steam  power.  The  powdered  ash  is  then  spread  in . 
obloBg  shallow  Wooden  trays,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches;  which 
tnyaare  placed  in  air-tight  Taulted  brick  chambers,  of  the  dimensions 
of  about  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet.  Into  each  of  these  chambers,  (of 
which  there  are  ten,)  in  this  fiictorjr,  (eight  being  in  operation  during^ 
owr  visit,)  two  pipes  enter ;  (me  from  a  furnace  burning  anthracite 
ooal  in  a  pasnge  out  side  of  the  vault,  the  carbonic  acid  arising 
from  the  combustion  of  which,  is  thus  thrown  into  the  vault  in  large 
quantity  5  the  other  is  a  steam  pipe  led  off  from  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
engine,  used  for  grinding  as  above  stated.  The  trays  are  laid  in  the 
vault,  one  above  the  other,  being  kept  about  three  inches  apart  by 
slips  of  wood,  and  the  whole  chamber  so  filled  as  to  allow  only  a 
central  passage  for  workmen,  When  the  chambers  are  thus  iilled« 
the  furnaces  are  lighted  and  the  steam  pipes  turned  on.  The  cham- 
bers become  gradually  filled  with  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  no  exit 
)»eing  allowed/  ihe  vault  being  air  tight..  ,  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Steam,  the  alkali  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid*  and 
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in  ten  days  the  chasibers  are  opeued  and  emptied ;  the  contents  of 
the  tra^iS  are  now  caked^  and  require  to  be  ground  over  before  it  is 
fit  for  market. 

The  iMMiamiittee  was  i^resent  when  one  of  these  chambers  was  open- 
ed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  came  out  of  it ;  a  man 
went  into  the  chamber — Mr.  Browne,  one  of  the  propr^tors^  Yi^  in 
also ;  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  manufacturci  as 
there  conducted,  ^^as  not^detrimental  to  health,  as  was  ex^mpFified 
by  the  appearance  of  the  men,  and  aided  by  complete  ventilation* 
We  wtre  asamed'  by  Mr.  Browne  thattii^  ten  chamber^,  whan  jn  &1I 
iftkUf  tainied  oul  in  twelve  dajs  one  hundred  and^  sixty  thousand 
pounds  weight.  The  capability  of  makmg  so  large  a  qi|a«t£^  in 
such  a  factory,  appeared  to  your  committee  one  of  the  advantages 
of  this  process.  Th^  ai^tible  prddtlced  ftppears  to  be  fnuch  more  pure 
than  that  made  in  (he  ordinary  manner. '  xhe  alkaK'  as'ptepafed  in 
tiiis  way,  is  more  c6n^ant  In  its  compo^tion,  containing  alleys  tile 
same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  every  sample;  the  reason  of  ^^llidl 
is,  that  the  carbonic  acid  driven  into  the  chambers  from  the  furnaces 
upon  the  ground  soda  in  the  (rays,  has  a  tetidency  to  unite  vrith  it, 
which  union  is  further  promoted  by  the  moistening  of  the  soda  by  Afe 
steam  from  the  pipes  al)ove  mentioned ;  as  the  caftbonic  acid*  con- 
tinues to  be  driven  into  the  chambers,  it  enters  still  more  into' tKe 
soda  until  the  full  point  of  saturation  is  obtained,  (hen*  no  further  use 
existing  for  the  acid,  it  accumulates  in  the  chamber^  until  ft  orver* 
balances  the  draught,  returns  through  the  furnace  and  extingukfcii 
fte  fire.  •     ' 

It  may  be  important  to  add  that  the  process  of  manufacfurt'  par« 
sued  by  Mr.  Browne,  becomes  important  in  its  department,  inasmuch 
as  by  his  plan  it  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely  extended,  so  that  the 
supply  may  fully  equal  the  demand  of  consumption  and  commerce  ; 
/Whereas,  by  the  former  process  the  quantity  produced  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  that  which  the  distilleries  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing by  the  carbonic  gas  given  out  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Your  committee,  in  concluding,  express  a  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
ftt  distant  when  the  manufacture  of  crude  soda  ash  ynJH  l>econe  a 
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ftapk  branch  of  trdde:  ^Mcb  it  is  probable,  could  be  lucratively  carried 
fytii  considering  tbe  low  price  of  common  salt^  the  facility  afforded  by 
anthracite  fuel,  and  the  low  price  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  introduction 
6t  the  manu&ctures  of  ciVide  carbonate  of  soda  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  estab£shment  in  this  country  of  a  national  trade, 
perhaps  only  second,  at  some  future  time,  to  that  of  cotton  and  iron. 

Your  committee,  fh  con^deration  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode 
6f  manufacture  of  Saberatus  &nd  Carbonate  of  Soda,  the  facility  of  ex- 
teiision,  and  unusual  purity  of  material  obtained,  as  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Lombard,  recommend  that  some  special  mark  of 
mtAt  be  awarded  to  these  manufacturers. 

THOMAS  ANTISELL,  M.  D., 

DAVID  DICK, 

B.  MEIGS,         Ommittee. 


LETEEK  n6m  CHARLES  HENRY  HALL,  ESQ- 
On  the  prpductioH  of  Barilla. 

Haill£m,  JVbvember  27,  I84d. 
Hon.  Henby  Msigs, 

Rtc.  Secretary  American  htstituie : 
DsAa  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  article  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Barilla^  I  would  state,  that  during  my 
re&dence  in  Spain,  it  came  under  my  cognizance  m  trade ;  having 
slopped  quantities  of  it  under  orders  from  England,  in  which  country, 
(as  well  as  elsewhere,)  it  is  used  in  making  of  hard  soap^  the  Jinest 
glassy  and  for  bleaching,  in  preference  to  any  other  ^^  carbonate  of 
soda.^  This  article  is  produced  from  the  plant  called  ^^Glasswort^ 
in  England,  and  '^Salsola'sativa^^  in  Spam.  The  plant  grows  in 
many  countries,  and  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  eighteen  sorts 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  ^^Kali^'^  but  the  best  sort  is  the  '^Salsola  '* 
above  named,  grown  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  France,  on 
knd  impregnated  with  salt;  and  salt  marshes  are  cultivated  for  a  crop 
of  the  article.  Tbe  Spamards  also  cultivate  several  of  the  species,  as 
ftQ0t  df  the  itfrts  Doay  be  iiidifferently  used  for  tl^e  inaking  of  pot  ash; 
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but  tbe  best  ii  made  from  the  salaola^  at  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  At  the  above 
places,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles  in  France,  I  made  inquiry  xelaliye  to 
the  culture  of  the  plant,  ii^cineration  of  it,  in  order  to.  produce  soioLj 
and  generally  the  practices  attending  it  until  ready  for  transportation 
in  commerce.  The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  a  crop  of  wheat^  on 
dry  salt  ponds,  or  on  salt  marshes,  and  the  seed  sown  early  in  the 
spring ;  and  in  those  warm  countries,  the  plan^  soon  spring  iq>,  and 
in  about  three  months  will  become  fit  to  cut  down  for  use  and  dried 
in  the  manner  of  hay,  and  then  tied  up  in  bundles  preparatory  to 
burning  in  pits.  The  pits  are  dug  in  the  ground  about  four  feet  squaic, 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  In  these  pits  are  placed  wood  in 
billets,  and  set  on  fire,  and  partially  coyered  oyer  in  order  to  keep  in 
the  heat,  and  make  the  pit  a  sort  of  kiln  or  furnace  ;  when  sufficiently 
hot,  the  bundles  of  kali  are  put  one  upon  another  on  the  fire  and 
burned  something  like  the  manner  of  conducting  a  coal  pit;  the 
barilla  then  flows  out  and  runs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,. until  a 
large  quantity  may  be  formed  into  a  solid  mass ;  when  cold,  the  arti- 
cle is  drilled  and  broken  out  in  large  masses,  from  6iiy  to  aa  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  or  more,  (and  the  less  broken  the  better,)  as  when- 
more  broken,  the  Air  sooner  causes  decomposition  and  loss  of  weight 
Hie  barilla  is  of  a  bluish  grey  color,  and  has  the  caustic  taste  of  pot 
ash.  Matts  are  prepared,  made  of  a  grass  called  Eqrairta,  in  whidi 
the  commodity  is  put,  after  weighings  and  made  ready  for  transpor- 
tation. 

Relative  to  tbe  culture  of  this  plant,  I  would  further  remark,  that 
in  its  native  state,  it  is  of  humble  growth,  of  about  a  foot  in  height^ 
but  in  land  well  tilled,  it  rises  more  than  double  that  measure.  Like 
wheat,  it  is  sown  broadcast,  and  pains  taken  to  have  good  tillage,  and 
prevent  weeds  cauang  failure.  It  was  said  that  the  plants  made  to 
stand  a  foot  asunder,  by  hoeing  would  reward  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  France,  the  following  singular  fact  was  stated  to  me  :  That  on 
the  sea  board,  it  was  the  practice  to  prepare  the  land  in  all  respects 
as  for  wheat,  and  sow  that  grain  and  salsola  together,  in  order  to 
guard  against  failure ;  as  in  the  event  of  a  very  dry  season  the  wheat 
would  not  succeed  on  the  salt  land,  and  in  its  steady  the  salsola 
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weald  flonruth  and  prod«ce  a  fine  crop ;  <to  the  other  hand,  if  a  wet 
season  preTailed,  then  the  wheat  would  flourish  l^  reason  of  the  salt 
being  washed  out^  or  sunk  deeply  into  the  eartb;  and  thus  the  farmer 
was  sure  of  a  crop  of  the  one  or  the  other  article.  The  best  seed  is 
to  be  obtained  from  Alicant  in  Murcia,  where  there  is  great  cultiva- 
tion of  salsola,  the  whole  region  of  land  being  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  there  are  many  salt  ponds  in  the  ricinity,  which  causes  the  crop 
to  be  a  3ure  one,  there  being  no  rain  there  during  the  summer  season, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  France.  Barilla  is  an  article  of  great  com- 
merce in  Spain,  Sicily  and  Tenerifife,  and  from  those  places  alone  are 
Aipped  yearly  to  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  many 
thousands  of  tons,  for  the  making  of  glass,  hard  soap  and  for  use  in 
other  purposes.  To  England,  there  is  shipped  yearly  from  Spain, 
SKdIy  and  Teneriffe  probably  more  than  200,000  cwt.  of  the  article 
of  Barilla,  and  to  Marseilles,  and  to  the  United  States,  also,  very  large 
quantities. 

Barilla  seed  can  be  procured  of  the  best  quality  at  Alicant,  as  there 
the  genial  climate  brings  it  to  perfect  maturity.  In  this  country,  the 
plant  would,  in  my  opinion,  mature  and  produce  an  abundant  crop  on 
our  salt  marshes  any  where  south  of  New-England,  as  it  arrives  at 
maturity  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  spring  wheat,  and  were  it  in- 
troduced, our  country  would  become  independent  t>f  other  countries 
of  one  more  article  of  necessity  in  our  manufacturing  establishments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Yours  most  resf^ctfully,  # 

CHAS.  HENRY  HALL. 


MR.  HELME'S  METHOD  OF  IfAKING  BUTTEB. 

fhi  first  fremvmfor  Butter  v)as  awarded  to  Mr.  Hwnws  Helme,  iMo 
makes  the  foUwring  statement  of  the  method  pursued  by  him: 

We  have  kept  during  the  past  season  seventeen  cows,  from  which 
have  been  made  S/il4  lbs.  of  butter,  (not  inclucfag  that  used  by  the 
family,  consisting  of  eight  peraons.)  The  cows  are  fed  about  two 
quarts  of  grun  per  day  beades  the  usual  quantity  of  bay  after  coming 
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W  jn  d^  ^jgrngiy  yBtU  tJ^qr^Ke  tproed  tt  ^riii.  The  fliUk  ia  ittiiMdl 
iato  cleaiL  panSi  and  is  allowed  to  #tan4  until  H  gets  thick  or  loppered. 
The  ini]k  s^mI  orfiani  is  then  ctmcoed  together ;  the  chuni  is  filldl 
about  half  full  of  milk  with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  cold  water 
before  churning ;  in  cold  weath^r^  waqu  water  is  put  in.  When  the 
chynuDg  is  finished^  which  generally  occupies  about  two  hours,  there 
is  then  more  cold  water  applied  to  raise  and  cool  the  butter.  Hie 
bMt,ter  is  then  taken  out  lUdd  washed^  after  which  the  water  is  throws 
0%  It  is  then  salted  and  placi^d  in  a  oool  situation,  where  it  b  al- 
lowed to  stand  about  ^igbt  hours,  It  is  then  woiked  oiier  and  re<- 
placed  until  the  ne^c^  naming,  when  it .  is  carefully  wodced  -ovtat  ip4 
packed  ai«ay. 

{particular  attention  in  regard  to  clewHuene  tliiom^iout  all  the. 

i^oua  operations. 

THOMAS  HiJiMSL 
WallkiUj  Orange  coim/y,  JY.  7. 
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HR.  D.  JESUF'S  METHOD  OF  HAmNO  BUTTEK. 

Goshen,  Dec.  16,  1849. 
Makaoers  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Fair  : 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  I 

make  this  statement  in  regard  to  butter :    We  keep  fourteen  cows, 

the  milk  of  which,  i^m  the  first  of  April  to  Dec.  1,  furnished  us  with 

2,152  pounds  oT  butter.    We  have  two  chums,  which  hold  about  40 

gallons  each,  and  use  them  both  once  a  day.    We  use  sheep  to  do 

our  churning,  which  takes  about  one  hour.     We  use  cold  water  in 

abundance ;  before  starting  the  chum,  we  put  in  the  water  according 

to  the  heat  of  the  day.     When  it  comes  out  of  the  chum,  we, wash 

all  the  milk  out  that  we  possibly  can,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  fqr* 

about  three  hours;  then  we  work  it  again,  and  by  using  cold  waler, 

wash  it  thoroughly.    In  this  way  we  wash  it  three  times,  and  then 

let  it  stand  till  next  morning,  when  it  is  packed  in  pails  for  la^et. 

We  fkod  our,  cpwa  on  good  hay  alone,  clover  mixed  with  tiiaotl^. 

RefhactfrdLy  yours,  &o., 


t 
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DORXma  FOWLS. 

The  Dorking  fowls  which  I  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute,  and  for  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were  from  the 
stock  imported  from  England  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen.  These  fowls  are 
large,  but  yet,  there  are  other  breeds  which  are  larger,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  much  coarser  in  their  flesh,  and  only  larger  in  their 
l6ng  necks,  large  thighs  and  broad  rumps.  The  shape  of  pure  Dorkr 
ings  is  as  perfect  as  could  be  wished,  short  necks,  broad,  projecting 
breasts,  short  legs,  and  peculiarly  narrow  in  their  posterior  parts. 
When  ^own,  they  resemble  very  much  the  partridge,  and  when  onlv 
one-diird  grown,  the  quail.  The  flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  on  that 
account,  and  also  from  their  shape,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  size,  are 
highly  esteemed  abroad  as  a  Capon  fowl.  From  the  success  I  have 
bad  this  year,  I  think  thepi  as  good  layers  and  as  hardy  as  apy  other 
breed.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  these  fowls,  they  are  disposed 
to  havf  five  to^s  on  each  foot.  This  is  not  a  positive  evidence  of 
their  purity,  for  I  have  seen  one  imported  directly  from  Dorkings 
which  had  only  four  toes,  and  many  of  my  best  fowls  have  only  that 
number.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  when  this  is  crossed  with  com- 
mon breeds,  that  the  progeny  are  even  more  inclined  to  have  five  toes^ 
and  the  fifth  toe  is  often  very  prominent.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  this  fact,  because  those  who  wish  to  possess  this  breed,  are 
ofien  imposed  upon  by  those  who  sell  any  fowl  with  five  toes  as  a 
B(»ldng.  One  well  acquainted  widi  this  breed,  would  not  look  par- 
tk«i3arly  at  1)ie  toes,  but  select  DoHrings  from  their  general  style  and 
fltppMLtance.  Another  peculiarity  is  their  white  skin,  and  fat,  and 
white  legs.  This  with  some  would  be  conadered  an  objection,  as  thej 
do  not  look  so  yellow  when  dressed  ;  but  no  poultry  browns  nicer,  or 
appears  better  when  boiled;  indeed,  I  am  informed  that  it  is  esteem- 
ed as  a  valuable  quality  in  England.  As  I  never  had  as  many  of 
Aese*  fowls  as  I  needed  to  stock  my  farm,  I  have  been  subjected  to 
much  trouble  to  preserve  the  breed.  I  kept  only  Dorking  cocks,  but 
it  Wa9  inconvenient  to  watch  the  nests  of  the  hens  to  get  the  Dorking 
eggs.  I  have  tiated  many  poultry  yards  where  different  breeds  were 
raised^  fdr  the  purpose  of  learning  the  best  mode  of  separating  fowlsi 
btitl  tmter  saw  aoy^hat*!  could  suflStiently  approve  of  to  ado^ 
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Last  aprbig  I  erected  a  good  sized  poultry  house  in  a  warm  sitoation; 
proper  roosts  were  made,  and  boxes  for  the  hens  to  lay  in.  The 
ground  floor  was  covered  with  muc^,  straw,  &c.,  for  them  to  scratch 
in,  and  to  absorb  the  gases  emanating  from  their  manure.  Two  glass 
windows  were  put  in,  facing  the  south,  and  there  was  in  one  comer 
an  enclosure,  filled  with  ashes^  lime  and  sand,  for  them  to  pick  and 
roll  in.  I  had  this  house^  its  nests  and  roosts,  whitewashed,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  door,  which  I  kept  locked.  I  supplied  them  with  fresh 
water,  and  as  much  grain  as  they  would  eat  daily ;  also  some  scraps, 
from  which  fat  had  been  pressed  at  a  soap  manufactory.  In  this 
manner  I  was  certain  of  their  eggs,  for  I  kept  only  my  choice  fowb 
in  this  house,  and  they  were  always  confined  except  on  pleasant  a^ 
ternoons,  when  I  would  let  them  out  to  roam  over  the  fields  for  a 
few  hours,  securing  them  every  evening,  after  I  had  exammed  the 
roosts  to  see  that  no  intruder  was  present.  A  few  days  since  I  sent 
several  pair  of  these  chickens  to  market,  about  six  months  old ;  they 
weighed  nine  pounds  and  a  half  a  pair.  They  had  not  had  any  ex- 
tra feed,  only  what  they  could  pick  up  around  the  farm. 

HENBY  A  FIELD. 
Pcughkeeprie^  December  17,  1849.  ^ 


CULTIVATION  OF  RYE. 


In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  furnish  a  statement  rtspeding 
Ifae  rye^  flour  for  which  a  premium  was  awarded  by  the  AvericsA 
bstitute  at  their  late  Fair.  I  cannot  write  anything  that  is  unumal 
as  regards  the  mode  of  cultivation.  The  seed  was  a  variety  of  wUle 
lye  raised  by  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  the  flour  from  whidi,  when  care- 
fully i;round,  makes  bread  almost  as  white  as  common  wheat  flour. 
Indeed  the  flour  which  I  exhibited,  makes  whiter  bread  than  some 
wheat  flour  we  recently  had  ground  from  southern  wheat  A  neig^ 
boiing  miller  informed  me  that  he  furnished  a  baker  with  some  flour 
made  of  this  variety  of  rye,  who,  when  he  sent  his  order  for  anotber 
supply,  requested  it  should  be  ground  darker,  as  some  of  his  customers 
objected  to  the  bread  on  account  of  its  light  color,  believing  it  wis 
iii»de  of  mixed  flour.    Upon  a  portion  of  the  field^  upon  whidi  .'ttis 
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'  17^  grew,  I  made  an  improvement  vrhlch  I  think  worthy  of  relating. 
There  was  about  half  an  acre  of  ground  which  \yas  coveredVith  large 
bogs,  weeds,  and  coarse  grass,  which  had  never  been  tilled,  besides  the 
contiguous  land  was  kept  so  cold  and  wet,  that  the  crops  raised  upon  it 
were  very  uncertain.  To  improve  this,  I  commenced  draining  it  by 
plowing  several  furrows  in  the  situation  of  the  required  drainf  then 
instead  of  t|;irowing  the  earth  on  each  side  of  it  as  usual,  a  cart  was 
backed  up,  and  the  contents  of  the  ditch  were  shovelled  in  it  and 
dumped  on  the  higher  land.  Af\er*the  drain  was  sunk  low  enough^ 
two  blind  ditches  were  constructed  at  right  angles  with  the  main  ." 
ditch  and  filled  with  small  stones.  The  ground  was  then  plowed, 
and  such  of  the  bogs  as  were  liot  covered  were  hauled  off  to  be  burn- 
ed when  dry.  The  edges  of  the  ditch  were  then  plowed  and  oblite- 
rated by  scraping:  them  with  a  scraper,  which  gave  enough  soil  to  fill 
up  the  surrounding  irregularities.  This  was  done  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  usual  time  of  preparing  the  field  for  a  fall  crop.  When  the 
wh9]e  field  was  plowed,  this  portion  was  laid  off  in  lands  about 
twenty  paces  broad,  and  back-furrowed.  I  viras  much  gratified 
with  the  result  of  my  improvement,  for  I  had  a  fine  crop  of  rye,  and 
the  grass  seed  has  taken  very  well,  and  I  had  about  seventy  loads  of 
good  manure  from  the  ditch  deposited  upon  land  that  required  it  very 
much,  the  (ffects  of  which  were  perceptible  also  upon  the  first  crop. 

HENRY  A.  FIELD. 
Poughkeepsie^  December  \lth^  1849. 


SEED  CORN  OF  MR.  SHARP. 


I 

Sioiement  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  r datum  to  the  seed  com  raised  hy  Hm^fot 
which  the  premium  was  awarded  for  the  best  40  ears  of  yellow  com. 

To  THE  BOA&D  OF  MANAGERS  : 

Gentlemen — The  corn  raised  by  me,  for  which  I  was  awarfled  a 
premium  at  the  late  Fair,  was  selected  from  a  ten  acre  lot  containing 
1500  young  peach  trees,  which  were  set  out  by  me  two  years  ago. 
The  previous  year  the  field  was  in  com.  It  was  plowed  in  the  month 
of  November  last,  and  a  handful  of  poudrette  made  by  the  Lodi  Manu- 
facturing Co.  was  applied  to  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.     At  the 
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second  hoeing  in  a  portion  of  the  lot  which  I  judged  to  be  poorer  than 
th^e  rest,  I  applied  a  second  dressing.  No  other  manure  was  used  \xf 
me  upon  this  lot  besides  the  poudrette  this  year  and  the  year  before. 
I  consider  the  crop  this  year  to  be  as  good,  if  not  better  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  quantity  of  poudrette  used  was  150  bushels  on  this 
lot ;  if  cost  me  $37.60,  besides  the  cartage  nine  miles  to  my  farm. 
I  reside  in  the  tovm  ofNorlh  Orange,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  The  yield  of 
corn  upon  the  ten  acres  will  not  be  less  in  my  opinion  than  90  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre.    Ttus-soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 

JACOB  A.  SHAKP. 
Orange  J  Jf.   /.,  JVovew6«r,  1849. 


PREMIUM  BUCK  BONAPARTE. 


B&naJHLrie.     The  best  fine  wooled  buck  exhihUed  at  the  Fair  of  the 
^  JtrMrican  Institute^  Oct.  11,  1849;  the  property  of  Seely  C.  Roe^ 
E$q.^  Chester  J  Orange  county^  JV.  /. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  Mr.  Roe's  prize  buck  Bonaparte,  which 

« 

received  the  first  premium  for  fine  wool ;  a  silver  cup.  It  was  bred 
by  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq.,'of  Weybridge,  Vt.,  from  a  pure  brM  merino 
ewe,  which  has  sheared  in  five  annual  fleeces  thirty  and  a  half  pounds 
of  wool,wi3ll  washed  upon  the  back. 

Bonaparte  was  got  by  Napoleon;  the  property  of  S.  W.  Jewett 
and  A.  L.  Bingham.  Napoleon  was  bred  by  John  A.  Taintor  of 
Conn.,  from  a  ram  and  ewe  imported  by  him  4rom  France  in  1846. 
Napoleon's  fifct  fleece,  clipped  in  May,  1848,  at  fourteen  and  a  half 
months  grow(h,  was  22^  pounds  ;  and  his  second  fleece,  cut  in  June, 
1849,  at  thirteen  months  growth,  was  23J  pounds.  The  aggregate 
of  his  two  fleeces  weighed  45 1  pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 
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MERINO  PRIZE  SHEEP. 

Pauiar  Merino  Prize  Sheep^  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cullen  Capeheart 
and  George  W,  Capeheart^  Esqrs.  Merry  HUly  Jforth  Carolina, 

The  annexed  groupe  was  taken  from  life  by  C.  Mayr,  artist,  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  at  Madison  Cottage,  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  Oct.  11,  1849;  delineating  Merinos  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Cullen  and  George  W.  Capeheart,  Esqrs.,  of  Merry  Hill, 
Iforth  Carolina.  To  them  was  awarded  a  silver  cup,  for  the  best 
pen  of  fine-wooled  ewes ;  and  a  diploma,  for  the  second  best  fine- 
woo  led  buck. 

These  sheep  were  bred  and  forwarded  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of 
Vermont,  got  by  his  premium  buck  Fortune.  They  are  distinguished 
for  yielding  very  heavy  fleeces  of  fine  wool ;  the  ewes  annually  yield 
over  five  pounds,  and  the  rams  over  ten,  of  well  cleansed  wool. 
They  are  also  noted  for  being  very  docile  and  hardy,  possessing  very 
strong  constitutions,  and  able  to  thrive  upon  vei^  scanty  keep.  The 
ewes  are  good  nurses,  and  the  lambs  are  easily  reared,  because  they 
drop  strong  and  are  protected  from  cold  and  wet  by  a  thick  covering 
or  coating  of  soft  hair  and  flur,  which  in  a  few  months  is  shed,  and 
replaced  by  a  thick  pelt  of  rich,  soft,  oily  wool,  remarkably  compact, 
covering  the  whole  body  ;  a  natural  clothing,  sure  to  protect  them  in 
severe  weather. 

This  breed  of  i^eep  are  alsa  distinguished  for  having  loose,  heavy, 
folded  skins,  particularly  about  tb^  neck,  on  the  form  of  a  ruffle,  giv* 
ing  them  a  bold  and  lofty  appearance,  with  some  folds  upon  the  ribs, 
and  a  wide-set  tail  at  the  rump.  In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1317,  may  b6  found  an  able  letter  from  Charles  L.  Fleischman,  Esq., 
accompanied  with  cuts  reptesenting  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  in  Ger- 
many. On  page  268,  Mr.  Fleiscliman  says :  *^  Twenty  years  ago, 
bucks  with  a  smooth,  tight  skin,  which  had  extremely  fine  wool,  were 
considered  the  best ;  bat  their  fleeces  were  light,  in  weight,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  run  into  twist.  The  German  Merino  wool  grower  had 
to  come  back  to  the  original  form  of  rams,  with  a  loose  skin,  many 
folds  and  heavy  fleeces,  and  since  then  they  have  succeeded  in  uniting 
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with  a  great  quantity  of  wool,  a  high  degree  ^f  fineness.  Tlds  kind 
of  heavy  folded  animalsy  rams  and  ewes^  are  now  considered  the  besi 
for  breeding  and  wool  bearing,^ 

^^  The  Spaniards  kill  all  (hose  lambs  which'  are  bom  with  few  folds 
and  fine  short  hair,  or  almost  naked;  because  experience  has  taught 
them  that  the  offspring  of  such  animals  bear  a  fine  wool,  but  produce 
oj  degrees  animals  with  flabby,  light  fleeces,  which  gradually  lose 
the  folds,  and  become  thinner  and  thinner  in  the  fleece;  and  are  coin 
sequently  less  advantageous  to  the  wool  grower  than  those  sheep 
which  are  produced  from  lambs  with  plenty  of  folds,  and  a  thick 
cover  of  fine,  soft  hair." 


ALDERNEia 

COMMUNICATION  FROM.  R.  L.  COLT,  ESQ,    ' 

Patersony  JV*.  J.,  December  4,  1S49. 

A.  Chandler,  American  Institute. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Aldemey  stock  raised  in 
this  country  docs  not  deteriorate  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  calves  I  have 
raised  from  imported  cows  are  larger,  and  give  more  milk  ttein  the 
imported  stock,  and  as  rich  in  quality.  And  so  I  can  say  of  the 
Ayrshires,  both  of  which  grade  of  cattle  I  have  imported,  and  both 
I  think  are  increased  in  size,  if  not  in  all  the  qualities  belonging  to 
their  individual  breed,  and  certamly  they  have  not  fallen  off  in  their 
milking  qualities. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  your  Institute  that  yon  import 
samples  of  the  best  plows,  harrows,  drill  machines,  and,  in  short,  a 
sample  of  all  the  best  agricultural  implements  of  England;  let  them 
be  exhibited  to  our  mechanics,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  im- 
prove upon  them.  Then  import  all  the  best  samples  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  seeds  of  roots,  and  distribute  them  to  our  farmers  with  this 
condition,  that  the  recipients  return  two  for  one,  for  future  distribu* 
tion. 


^' 
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Above  all,  draw  upil  petition  to  Congress  that  they  give  to  each^^ 
State  or  Territory  a  township  or  more  of  land,  which  shall  go  to  the, 
oldest  college  in  said  State  or  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
therewith  an  agricHltural  department,  where  Agriculture  shall  be  taught 
practically  and  theoretically.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  our  public  lands, 
and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  to  so  great  advan- 
tage, as  in  fostering  and  protecting  agricultural  institutions. 

'  With  regard,  truly  yours, 

ROSWELL  L.  COLT. 


*      M)VANTAOES  OP  MD€K  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Communicated  to  the  Ameriean  Inttitutey  by  R.  L.  PxiXy  Esq. 

An  soils  are  chiefly  composed  of  three  substances,  riz :  lime, 
alumina  and  silica.  Lime  is  met  with  in  seTeral*  forms  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  such*  as  chalk,  shell  and  stone  ;  silica  in  the  form  of  silicious 
sand  ]  silicious  gravel,  and  among  clay  as  fine  sand  ;  alumina  usual- 
ly in  the  form  of  clay,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  de- 
tritions worn  from  rocks,  and  incorporated  with  organic  matter  ;  pro- 
ducing the  different  varieties  of  soil  known  as  sandy,  grayelly  and 
clsycy  ;  the  last,  forming  when  unenriehed,  the  most  unprofitable  soil 
to  the  fanner ;  yielding  inconsidemble  crops,  after  difficult  tillage, 
and  that  of  a  valueless  quality.  The  sandy  soils  differ  from  the  clay, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  but  little  tenacity  in  them  ;  and  they  require 
manures  and  other  additions  to  consolidate  them  ;  thus  preventing 
^Kcessive  evaporation  of  all  their  moisture.  With  the  proper  means 
for  improving  a  sandy  soil,  I  much  prefer  it  to  a  clay ;  as  it  is  warmer 
and  brings  crops  to  maturity  rapidly. 

Gravelly  soils  are  apt  to  be  more  barren  than  either  clay  or  sand, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  undecomposed  rocky  substances 
contained  in  them.  They  are  naturally  barren  because  of  their  silicious 
character,  and  are  commonly  known  as  hungry  soils.  Muck,  or  peat, 
when  properly  prepared,  is  one  of  the  best  additions  that  can  possibTy 
be  used  for  all  these  soils.  It  contams  an  abundant  supply  of  deciy- 
ttd  vegetable  matter,  whichj  when  judipioQily  appfied,  must  prcftlmc 
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a  high  state  of  fertility,  as  the  substances  co^f^osing  it  decay.  When 
plowed  into  the  soils,  it  likewise  fonns  a  capital  absorbent ;  and  the 
benefits  to  the  land  are  gradual,  particularly  when  applied  to  a  cal- 
careous or  porous  soil.  It  prevents  the  liquid  manures,  if  any  are 
made  use  of,  from  sinking  too  deep.  The  farmer  must  not,  however, 
expect  rapid  results  after  an  application  of  muck,  imless  he  uses  arti- 
'fidal  means  to  expedite  its  effects,  it  naturally  decays  very  slowly. 
I  would  recommend  fiereral  modes  of  preparing  it  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

1 .  After  it  is  taken  from  the  swamps,  if  required  for  use  the  same 
season,  it  should  be  piled  about  four  feet  high,  and  then  allowed  to 
drain  off  its  surplus  water,  about  one  third  its  weighty — after  wlich  it 
may  be  mixed  with  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  barn-yard  manure. 
Heat  \s  immediately  generated  by  the  manure,  and-  the  whole  sood 
becomes  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  than  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  farm-yard  manure. 

% 

2.  The  liquid  may  be  taken  from  the  farpi-yard,  and  sprinkled 
Impiously  over  a  heap  of  paiti^Hy  dried  muck.  It  will  cause  heat 
and  fermentation,  and  thus  soon  prepare  a  heap  of  fine  fertihaoDg 
manure,  fit  for  any  crop ;  or  the  muck  maybe  placed  in  the  barn-yard, 
and  its  effect  will  be  to  prevent  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
other  enriching  matters,  which  hoiurly  evaporate  from  tUe  heap,  and 
are  Ipat  to  the  farmer. 

3.  Farmers  living  on  the  sea  shore  may  prepare  an  exceedmgly 
valuable  manure,  containing  all  the  necessary  saline  substances  re 
quired  by  growing  crops,  simply  by  applying  say  one  cart  load  of  sea- 
weed to  four  cart  loads  of  muck.  The  sea-weed  will  decay  most 
rapidly,  and  thus  cause  the  whole  mass  to  become  a  very  great 
fertilioer^  particoiarly  to  a  potato  crop. 

4.  Unslacked  lime,  say  1  bushel  to  10  bushels  of  muck,  will  cause 
almost  flpoataneoue  fermentation,  and  in  a  very  short  time  convert 
the  mass  into  a  unifonn  manure,  admirable  as  a  top  dressing  for  wheat 
er  grass.  In  England,  lape  dost  has  been  used  extenavely  as  a  de- 
•olapoier  «f  mnick.    Tbe  finmientation  is  so  rajMd  that  in  mx  wedb 
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a  weH-fermented  manure  has  been  fonne3|  and  used  advantageously 
on  a  turnip  crop. 

Notwithstanding  8o  valuable  a  fertilizer  can  be  formed  from  peat 
or  muck  in  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  called  an  adventitious  soil, 
not  capable  of  growing  any  crop,  either  cereal  or  leguminous.  It*  is 
antiseptic  and  inimical  to  the  growth  of  plants  used  by  man ;  instead 
of  accelerating  their  growth,  it  changes  them  into  matters  analogous 
to  itself,  owing  chiefly  to  the  humid  situations  in  which  it  is  usukliy 
found.  During  the  excessive  drought  of  last  summer  a  piece. of  laad 
that  heretofore  had  been  covered  with  water,  became  dry,  and  after 
harvest  I  set  eight  men  and  three  teams  to  work,  with  a  view  of  «i^- 
tiacting  a  quantity  of  muck  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  during  two 
months^  drew  out  and  piled  four  thousaml  ox-cart  loads,  in  large  squave 
piles,  four  feet  high.  At  the  surface  it  was  fibrous  and  blade  as  ink 
for  a  depth  of  thirteen  inches,  and  looked  like  a  mass  of  well-rotled 
barn  yard  manure.  I  had  it  analized,  and  it  proved  to  be  precisely 
the  same  in  composition,  not  differing  from  an  analysis  of  manure 
made  by  Springle,  and  I  truly  believe  it  was  much ^  more  valuable, 
inasmuch,  when  once  placed  in  the  soil  it  will  last  for  many  years. 
Ix>wer  down,  it  became  of  a  blackish  color  for  the  depth  of  twenty 
inches,  and  was  partially  decayed  ;  lower  stilly  for  about  twenty 
inches  in  depth,  it  was  of  a  brownish  grey  color,  and  filled  with  vege- 
table fibres  and  decayed  leaves,  stems  of  trees,  j&c.  Still  lower,  for 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  it  was  of  a  deep  brown  color,  containing  decay- 
ed stumps  of  large  trees,  still  retaining  their  forms  entire,  limbs  and 
stems,  together  with  a  mixture  of  leaves.  After  having  dried  a  quan- 
tity of  the  first  named,  or  surface  muck,  I  undertook  to  manure  an 
acre,  about  one  thousand  feet  distant  from  the  pile,  in  order  to  dit- 
cern  how  cheajfly  a  proper  coat  could  be  put  on  land,  and  the  difl'er- 
ence  between  it  and  stable  manure  at  48.  a  load. 

I  drew  upon  one  acre  322  ox  cart-loads,  which  covered  the  ground 
£iirly,  at  a  cost,  including  its  extraction  from  the  swamp,  of  $31.08, 
or  14  cents  per  load.  Fifty-two  wagon  loads  of  stable  manure  raighl 
have  been  put  on  at  the  same  price.  The  fanner,  therefore,  has  to 
calculate  which  he  would  prefer,  the  lasting  benefits  of  222  loads  of 
muck,  or  fifly-two  loads  of  manure. 
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'  I  must  confess  that  had  I  supposed  it  vould  have  cost  me  $31.08 
to  manure  an  acre  of  land  i;vith  muck,  I  would  have  purchased  the 
manure  in  preference.  A  farmer  desirous  of  obtaining  muck,  who 
has  none  on  his  farm,  may,  if  he  possess  a  small  stream  of  running 
water,  dam  it,  and  thus  produce  a  marshy  spot,  in  which  acquatic 
plants,  such  as  rushes,  mosses,  &c;,  will  immediately  spring  up,  grow 
to  a.  large  size  and  die.  New  shoots  will  grow  from  the  roots  the 
ensuing  year,  and  in  their  turn  decay,  thus  in  a  few  years  a  Jarge 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  will  accumulate  a  thick  bed  of  valuable 
muck.  In  England  the  lowest  layers  of  muck  are  formed  in  water, 
of  aquatic  plants,  the  second  layer  of  mosses,  and  the  top  layer  of 
heath.  In  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  whole  face  of  the  levd  country  is 
overgrown  by  two  species  of  plants  knonm  as  the  ^stelia  plumia  or 
rush,  and  Dcnatia  magdUmda  or  Saxifrages^  which  decay  together 
and  form  fine  beds  of  peat.  In  the  Falkland  Islands  all  the  herbage, 
grass,  &c.,  covering  the  whole  country,  decay  and  turn  to  muck. 
Such  soil,  when  well  drained,  Ioo>ened  and  thoroughly  broken  up  by 
good  tillage,  so  that  the  air  can  gain  access  to  the  dead  matter,  will 
yield  almost  any  vegetable  production.  The  muck  absorbs  and  re* 
tains  for  the  use  of  plants  not  only  water,  but  air,  adequate  to  the  use 
of  the  roots  requiring  the  same.  The  vegetable  substances  contained 
in  it  are  also  advantageous*  and  necessary  to  the  growing  plants, 
affording  organic,  and  inorganic  compounds,  which  minister  to  their 
successful  growth,  and  add  physical  constitution,  chemical  profx'rties, 
atid  agricultural  capacity  to  the  soil,  enabling  it  to  yield  a  profitable 
crop  to  the  husbandman.  There  should  be  in  the  soil,  to  render  it 
productive  and  capable  of  yiehling  large  crops,  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
organic  matter,  and  there  is  frequently  70  per  cent  in  our  western 
lands,  eikbling  them  to  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  organic  matter  alone,  even  if 
there  be  70  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  impart  great  fertility  to  a  soil,  as 
there  must  likewise  be  dead  inorganic  matter,  to  sustain  ^getable 
luxuriance.  Well  decomposed  black  muck  usually  contains  both 
these  requisites  in  proper  proportions  and  likewise  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  rapidly,  warmth  fiom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Muck  per- 
forms for  the  soil /our  distinct  and  very  important  functions: 
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1st.  It  yields  to  the  growing  plant  inorganic  and  organic  supplies 
of  food  as  it  grows,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  and  elaborate  it  in  its 
system,  through  the  medium  of  its  roots  and  spongiolcs. 

2d.  It  sustains,  supports  and  affords  a  safe  hold  for  its  roots,  giv- 
ing them  strength  to  uphold  the  stem,  and  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
gales  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed. 

3d.  It  absorbs  hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  water  inl  its 
pure  state,  heat,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

4th.  Chemically  speaking,  it  elaborates  by  the  aid  of  air  and  water, 
all  the  chemical  changes  in  the  growing  plant ;  prepares  imd  makes 
ready  the  necessary  food  to  be  taken  up  by  its  roots  to  sustain  and 
bring  it  to  maturity  and  full  perfection. 

The  scientific  farmer  may,  by  the  application  of  muck,  and  a  few 
chemical  substances  in  addition,  gTovf  any  crop  upon  his  land,  and,  I 
was  going  to  say^  any  quantity;  but  I  will  say  any  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  either  grass  or  grain.  He  can  alter  the  character  of  a  soil  only 
yielding  the  fine  finger  vine,  to  such  an  extent  by  draining,  sub  soil 
plowing,  and  adding  sand,  marl,  clay  or  muckj  as  to  induce  it  to  yield 
a  luxuriant  and  abundant  crop  of  any  description  of  plant,  and  all  this 
can  be  done  at  trifling  expense,  provided  he  will,  in  the  first  place, 
either  analize,  or  employ  a  chemist  to  do  it  for  him,  a  small  portion 
of  his  sub  and  surface  soil.  Thus  he  will  became  master  of  the  con- 
stitution and  chemical  requirements  of  his  land,  and  be  enabled,  at 
small  cost,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  ingredient  to  attain  his 
object,  whatever  it  may  be.  By  nature,  all  soils,  wherever  situated, 
are  each  adapted  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  plant  naturally  growing  upon 
them,  and  likewise  to  different  varieties  of  cereal  grains ;  for  example, 
rye  will  grow  and  flourish  to  a  certain  extent  upon  pure  sand,  and 
is  the  only  cereal  grain  that  will.  Soil  in  which  clay  predominates, 
is  generally  considered  the  best  adapted  to  wheat. 

A  loam  soil,  consisting  of  sand  and  clay,  for  barley;  a  sandy  loam 
for  oats.  Oats  will  also  do  well  in  a  soil  in  which  sand  predominates 
to  a  very  great  extent. .  Soils  mdicate  to  the  farmer  when  they  are 
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in  a  proper  state  to  receive  bis  labors,  by  the  growth  oi  the  dandelion 
and^  white  clover.  Where  they  grow^  th^  cereals  will  flouiish.  In 
Switzerland,  marl  beds  are  indicated  by  the  growth  of  coltsfoot,  and 
butter-bur. 

The  couch-grass  is  seldom  seen  on  land  containing  an  abundance 
of  lime  ;  but  the  poppy  abounds  in  such  soil. 

Muck  lands  grow  peculiar  kind  of  grapes  suited  to  their  mitare, 
when  6rst  laid  down.  Muck,  when  burnt,  yields  an  ash  which  maj 
be  used  advantageously  on  any  crop.  It  consists  of  gypsum,  ali(»i, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  carbonic  add,  and 
charred  turf.  These  ashes  are  placed  upon  the«land  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  They  are  put  upon  flaX|  peas,  potatoes,  and 
clover,  with  good  effect.  Farmers  should  use  the  following  means  to 
render  thair  farms  fit  for  agricultural  productibns  : 

1st.  They  should  alter  the  constituent  parts  of  their  soils  "by  the 
addition  of  ingredients  which  they  are  found  to  require,  or  the  sub- 
traction of  substances  they  may  contain  a  superabundance  of. 

2d.  If  their  lands  be  too  wet  they  may  drain  them,  and  if  too  dry 
may  irrigate  them,  thus  their  relation  with  respect  to  moisture  or  dry- 
ness is  changed. 

3d.  They  may  change  their  texture  by  thorough  sub-soil  plowing, 
and  deep  tillage,  together  with  a  proper  application  of  muck,  and 
they  might  reduce  the  woody  fibre  of  muck  when  dried,  to  dust,  boiled 
thoroughly  in  water,  until  all  its  soluble  matters  are  extracted,  dried 
in  an  oven,  and  ground  in  a  mill,  so  as  to  yield  a  meal  that  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  flour,  either  in  taste  cgr  smell,  and  if 
well  fermented  with  yeast  and  baked,  may  be  eaten  as  bread,  or  if 
boiled  will  produce  a  jelly — or  by  an  application  of  vitriol  and  water 
in  proper  proportions,  together  with  a  little  iodine  will  make  starch, 
to  which  may  be  added  sulphuric  acid  and  chalk  to  form  gum— «nd 
the  gum  by  an  addition  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  changed 
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into  Bugar^  End  the  sugar  by  an  application  of  nitric  acid,  may  be  con- 
▼erted  into  cxidic  acid.     So  muck  for  chemistry. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  science  more  than  all  others,  for  extending 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  mbst  sanguine  expectations  of  man.  It 
has  enlightened  us  concerning  the  properties  of  hydrogen,  oxygeu, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  in  their  relations  to  vegetable  life,  the  combina- 
tion*of  organic  and  inorganic  elements,  that  minister  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  eyaporation  of  water, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  growth  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plans, 
the  properties  oi  the  root,  the  functions  of  the  leaf  and  bark,  the 
mutual  transformation  of  fibre,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  the  vegetable  acid^ 
the  chemical  charges  that  take  place  during  germination  of  seeds,  the 
formation  of  the  leaves,  the  expansion  of  flowers,  and  ripening  of  tbs 
fnut. 

Through  its  wonderful  agency  we  are  destined  ere  long  to  navigate 
the  ocean  without  fnel,  to  warm  our  houses  without  coal  or  wood,  to 
light  our  cities  witliout  cost,  and  perhaps  drive  our  plows  without 
horse,  and  enrich  oui  lands  without  muck. 


COMMUNICATIONS  TO    THE   AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    IN 
*    REFERENCE  TO  THE  ENDlCOTr  PEAK  TKEE. 

Salem^  September  5,  1849. 

m 

Henbt  Meigs,  BIq. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  20th  of  August  was  duly  received, 
and  I  should  have'' replied  before  now,  but  being  very  busy  has  pre- 
vented. 

I  have  copied  from  die  appendix  to  the  address  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  Wm.  Lincoln,  in  1837, 
iuine  interesiting  matter  in  regard  to  the  Endicott  Pear  Tree ;  I  also 
ODclose  M  copy  of  a  sketch  of  the  tree  prefixed  t(yProf.  Russell's  ac« 
count.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  say  that  Plymouth,  and.not  Salem, 
as  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  first  paragraph,  is  the  oldest  town  in  New- 
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England  ;  Salem  being  the  stcond.  I  may  mention,  also,  that  the 
tree  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Gov.  Endicott^s  descendliits,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  cherished  and  protected. 

I  vis*ted  the  tree  in  1846,  in  Augusf  or  September,and  my  obser- 
vations agree  with  the  descriptions  quoted.  It  had  inade  some  new^ 
shoots  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  and  had  some  fmit  on,  but  not 
much.  I  ought  to  mention  that  that  was  not  a  good  pear  year.  The 
fence  erected  in  1823,  according  to  the  following  account,  ren:ained 
there  then.  The  land  around  it  was  in  grass,  if  I  remember  right. 
I  have  grafts  of  it  growing  in  my  own  grounds,  fmm  which  I  have 
cut  a  few  buds,  which  I  liave  the  pleasure  to  encloie  herewith.  It  is 
B  very  thriAy,  strong,  upright  grower  with  me.  I  have  had  fruit  on 
my  grafls  in  years  past,  but  this  year  the  pear  crop  iA  wholly  cut  off, 
and  the  Endicott  along  with  the  rest.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  flattened  ; 
skin  thick;  color  dark  green;  rough,  and  with  considerable  russet. 
Ripe  in  September  and  October.  In  regard  to  qeality,  whatever  the 
antiquary  may  say  of  it,  the  pomologist  cannot  hut  pronounce  it 
third-rate.  ^ 

I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

ROBERT  MANNL  G. 


THE  ENDICOTT  PEAR  TREE. 

Tradition  connects  the  planting  of  tli€  Endicott  Pear  Tree  anTI  the 
foundation  of  Salem,  with  the  sr.me  date,  1628.  Historical  evidence 
renders  it  certain  that  the  existence  of  the  tree  could  not  have  been 
80  early  as  the  origin  of  the  first  town  of  Massachusetts. 


The  late  reverend  and  learned  Doct.  Wm.  Bently,  "  desirous,"  in 
his  own  words,  ^'  to  honor  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  deserved 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  New-England,"  addressed  three  letters  to 
President  John  Adams,  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  the  survivor  of 
the  orchard  of  Governor  John  Endicott.  These  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
have  been  kindly  (5Dmmunicated  by  Rev.  Doct.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris. 
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Poet.  Bently,  in  bis  letter  dated  October  10,  1809|  writes  thus : 
^^  The  tree  is  near  the  ^le  of  the  first  mansion  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  land  and  tree  always  have  been  and  now(lS09)are|tbe  property 
of  his  direct  heirs,  being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Endicott, 
nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  of  the  sixth  generation.  To  a»» 
certain  its  age,  near  it  stood  a  dial,  which  was  fixed  upon  a  pedestal, 
which,  the  Governor  said,  bore  the  age  of  the  tree.    That  dial  has 

""been  for  years  in  my  possession.  It  is  in  copper,  square,  horizontal, 
three  inches,  a  very  fair  impression,  and  in  the  highest  order.  It 
was  marked  William  Boyer^  London^  clockmaker^  fedt^  L  1630,  £., 

'the  initials  of  the  Governor's  name.'' 

As  collateral  testimony  of  the  ajge  of  the  tree,  a  reference  is  made 
to  a  letter  from  the  company  in  England  to  Governor  Endicott;  April 
17,  1629,  printed  in  HazzanPs  Collectumsj  vol.  1,  page  S62,  in  which 
is  written  :  ^  As  for  fruit  stores  and  kernels,  the  time  of  the  year  fits 
not  to  send  them  now  ;  so  we  purpose  to  do  it  per  next."  The  infer- 
ence is  made,  that  this  intention  was  executed,  and  that  the  seed, 
from  which  sprang  the  venerable  tree,  v^s  sown  b  the  sprmg  of  1630. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  first  fruits  of  New-England  were 
reared  from  seeds  originally  strewn  on  our  sail.  The  emigrants  were 
well  informed,  by  their  own  experience  as  cultivators,  of  the  accele* 
rating  operation  of  th*e  process  of  transporting ;  and  they  could  not 
avoid  understanding  that  its  application  would  aid  the  formation  of 
orchards  on  the  fields  of  the  New  World,  as  it  had  done  on  those  of 
the  eastern  continent.  The  early  maturity  of  the  Wintkrap  Pippin^ 
shows  that  the  trees  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  must  have  been 
imported  from  the  nurseries  of  Europe,  and  gives  solid  ground  for 
.  conclusion,  that  Endicott  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  same 
means  of  anticipating  the  slow  course  of  vegetation,  by  bringing  to 
his  plantation  trees  of  such  advanced  age  as  to  bestow  immediate 
productions,  instead  of  waiting  through  a  quarter  of  a  centurp,  until 
seeds  yielded  their  increase. 

One  circumstance  conflicts  with  the  traditions  of  the  era  when  the 
pear  tree  was  first  fixed,  on  the  site  it  occupies.  The  farm  where  it 
stands,  situated  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Salem,  now 
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Danvers,  was  not  granted  to  John  Endicott  until  July  3, 1632.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  excellent  Governor  would  have  commenced  the 
cultivation,  before  he  bad  obtained  the  legal  right  of  possession  of 
the  land.  A  year,  at  least,  must  have  gone  by,  before  the  forest  couM 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  the  reception  of  an 
orchard.  The  tree  could  not  well  have  been  set  before  1633  or  1634. 
As  the  apple  trees  of  Winthrop  were  in  bearing  as  early  as  1638,  i| 
is  probable  that  they  had  priority  in  their  planting,  to  the  pears  of 
Endicott, 

In  1796  Doct.  Bently  visited  the  Endicott  farm,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  oldest  living  fruit  tree  in  Massachusetts. 
^  It  now  bears  the.  name  of  the  Endiadi  Peary  but  in  the  family  the 
Sugur  Pear,  This  is  the  tsee  which  stood  not  far  behind  the  dial, 
and  has  its  age  reported  firom  it.  It  is  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  house, 
and  rises  in  three  trunks,  from  the  ground,  and  is  considerably  high. 
It  is  much  decayed  within,  at  the  bottom, ^  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  three  trunks;  but  the  branches  at  the  top  are  sound.'' 

Most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  present  condition  of  the  aged 
tree  have  been  procured  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Brazer,  of  Salem.  The  first  account  has  been  furnished  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Governor  Endicott,  the  second  is  communicated  by 
Professor  Lewb  Russell. 


"  Account  of  the  present  condition,  of  the  Endicott  Pear  TVcc." 

• 

"  This  *  Old  Pear  Tree'  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  a  gentle 
slope  of  land,  and  sheltered  by  it,  in  some  measure,  from  the  piercing 
north  winds,  in  what  was  once  the  garden  of  Governor  Endicott. 
The  surrounding  soil  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  clay. 
Its  appearance  at  this  time,  is  rather  dwarfish,  being  only  18  feet 
high,  and  55  feet  in  circumference  of  its  branches.  '  The  trunk  ex- 
hibits all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age,  being  entirely  hollow,  and 
mosUy  open  on  the  south  side,  with  just  sufficient  bark  to  convey  sap 
to  its  blanches.  It  is  seven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference  near  the 
roots,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  connected  to 
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the  height  of  18  inches,  the  other  is  entirely  distinct,  from  the  ground 
upwards.  There  is  no  bark  only  on  the  outside  of  these  divisions 
until  they  reach  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  where  they  arc 
completely  encircled  with  it,  and  form  distinct  limbs,  with  numerous 
lateral  branches,  all  of  which  appear  in  a  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy  state.  Two  suckers  have  sprung  up  from  the  rdbts,  one 
on  the  north  east,  and  the  other  on  the  south  west  side,  each  10  or  12 
feet  in  length;  and  I  presume  it  is  known  that  this  tre6  has  never  been 
grafted,  but  is  natural  fruit." 

4 

No  doubt  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  trunk  is  owing  in  a  mea- 
sure  to  the  want  of  care  dining  the  most  part  of  the  two  first  centuries 
of  its  existence,  being  situated  in  an  open  field,  without  any  protec- 
tion, and  often  browsed  by  cattle  and  injured  by  storms.  This 
patriarch  within  the  last  forty  years  has  often  suffered  from  easterly 
and  southerly  gales.  In  October,  1804,  it  was  nearly  prostrated,  be- 
ing^shorn  of  all  its  branches,  and  its  trunk  split  and  divided  in  the 
manner  before  spoken  of.  In  the  heavy  gale  of  September,  1815, 
it  was  again  doomed  to  a  similar  fate;  almost  all  its  limbs  at  that  time 
were  either  split  or  broken,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  for  some  time, 
if  it  would  ever  recover;  but  such  was  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  life 
.that  it  rose  aeain,  phoenix  like  as  it,,  were,  from  its  very  ashes.  At 
this  time  the  soil  was  loosened  about  its  roots,  and  for  the  first  time 
probably  since  its  introduction  into  this  country  ;  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  around  it.  About  the  year  1823  it  was  protected 
by  a  fence,  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  injuring  it.  It  continues  to 
produce  fruit  yearly,  and  the  average  quantity  for  several  years  past 
has  been  about  two  bushels." 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  tree  may  yet  continue  many 
years,  and  will  serve  to  remind  us,  by  its  own  trials,  strength,  vigor 
and  durability,  of  the  enterprize,  hardships,  perseverance,  and  untiring 
zeal  of  our  ancestors  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  our  cherished  land; 
and  may  we  be  permitted  to  encourage  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
the  precursor  of  the  durability  of  our  present  free  and  liberal  institu- 
tions." 

"  Salem,  Jfovembery  1837."  ^ 
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"  The  Endicott  Pear  Tree. 

The  Endicott  pear  tree  is  evidently  of  great  age.  Its  main  tninic 
is  entirely  hollovir,  end  much  shattered.  About  a  foot  from  the  ground 
it  divides  into  two  distinct  stems,  which  although  mere  shells,  yet  have 
produced  exceedingly  strong  limbs.  The  actual  thickness  of  live 
wood  on  the  main  branch,  which  faces  the  west,  does  not  exceed 
six  inches.  The  eastern  branch  is  much  sounder,  and  supports  the 
greater  part  of  the  spray,  which  denoted  the  power  of  producing  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  Proceeding  from  the  root  are  two  suckers,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tree,  and  which  are  not  more  than  15  or  20  years  old. 
No  perceptible  difference  can  be  discovered  between  them  and  the 
tree  itself,  by  comparing  the  wood.  This  seems  to  denote  the  fact  of 
the  tree  being  a  seedling  yariety.  Indeed,  its  rude  character  seems 
to  denote  a  native  of  the  soil.  If  imported  by  Governor  Endicq^t^ 
which  is  according  to  family  traditions,  it  must  have  been  a  seedling 
variety,  and  not  grafted,  none  of  the  usual  appearances  of  a  grafted 
tree  being  visible." 

**  Its  general  form  is  low  and  spreading,  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  extent  of  branches.  The  circumfrt-ence  of  the 
stem  near  the  ground  is  seven  feet  five  inches." 


THE  ALPACCAS  OF  BOLIVIJL 


Legation  of  the  United  States  in  Bouyia, 

CoUja^  May  Ist^  1849. 
T.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq.: 

Sir — On  the  30th  of  December  last,  I  received  in  Cbuguisaca  a 
letter  from  Mr.  L.  T.  Brown,  requesting,  in  behalf  of  the  ^^ American 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,"  such  information  as  I  might  be 
able  to  give  it  concerning  the  ^^  practicability  of  introducing  bto  the 
United  States,  and  there  domesticating  the  Alpaccas  of  Bolivia ;"  and 
this  information  he  desired  me  to  communicate  to  your  address,  as 
Secretary  of  t)^e  Institute. 
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I  should  have  complied  with  his  request  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
I  not  hoped  that  the  return  of  tranquility  in  Bdlivia  would  enable  me 
to  procure,  from  public  and  private  sources,  the  means  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  corresponding,  in  some  good  meanire,  to  your  wishes.  But 
the  revolutionary  state  in  which  I  found  the  country  on  my  arrival 
liere,  and  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  cessation  up  to 
the  present  time,  exhibits  even  now  so  little  prospect  of  an  early 
conclusion,  that  I  think  it  proper  to  delay  no  longer  a  reply  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Brown. 

The  '-Alpacc^"  is  one  of  four  animals  to  AVhich  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America  gave  the  general  name  of  "  Cameros  de  la  titrrd^ 
sheep  of  the  country,  in  distinction  from  those  which  they  introduced 
thenr.selves.  Of  these  the  '^ Llama"  is  the  most  useful,  and  the* 
"  Vicuna"  the  most  beautiful.  The  former  is  somewhat  larger  than 
a  stag,  of  various  Colors,  with  a  long  neck,  a  well  shaped  head,  which 
it  carries  proudly  erect,  and  a 'tread  as  majestic  as  (hat  of  roplty. 
Of  its  long  and  coarse  wool,  the  Indians  make  clothing ;  its  flesh 
serves  them  frequently  for  food ;  and  from  its  services  as  a  beast  of 
burden  they,  many  of  them,  gain  a  livelihood.  The  usual  burden  for 
a  ^^  Llama,"  is  three  arrobcsj  75  lbs.,  and  it  sddc«i  travels  more  than 
fifteen  miles  a  day  ;  but  it  can  go  by  paths  which  are  impassable 
even  for  mules,  and  requires  no  other  sustenance  for  2^  hours  than  a 
few  pounds  of  straw.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cross  the  Llama  with 
the  stronger  and  fleeter  camel  of  the  old  world,  and  such  an  experimeiit 
might  be  attended  with  valuable 'results. 

The  "  Vicuna"  is  much  smaller  than  the  "Llama,"  a  little  taller 
perhaps  than  a  common  English  sheep,  but  with  not  so  large  a  body. 
It  has  a  long,  slender  neck,  and  its  head,  which  it  carries  high,  and  a 
litUe  projecting,  attracts  attention  both  for  its  delicstte  ^hape  and  its 
brilliant  eyes.  Its  color  is  usually  a  light  tawny  brown,  with  white 
belly  and  legs. 5  and  it  has  a  short,  'thick  fine  wool.  The  "  Vicufiasj" 
are  still  quite  numerous  in  the  higher  parts  of  Pern  and  Bolivia ;  but 
from  the  difficulty  of  domesticating  them,  they  have  heretofore  onfy 
supplied  their  wool  to  commerce  at  the  expense  of  their 'lives. 
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The  ^^Guanacos''  are  less  frequently  encountered  in  Bolivia  than 
either  of  the  other  animals  mentioned.  I  have  seen  them  in  only  a 
single  instance  while  going  from  ^^  La  Paz"  to  ^^  Oruro/'  and  then  not 
near  enough  to  observe  them  well.  Like  the  ^^  Vicuna"  they  prefer 
the  rudest  and  coldest  portions  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  they  feed  on 
m  species  of  wiry  grass,  called  ^'IfeecAoo."  Their  color  is  dark 
brown,  and  they  have  a  fine  and  valuable  wool,  but  they  have  never 
been  domesticated. 

The  "  Alpacca  "  or  "  Paco,"  larger  than  either  the  "  Ouanaco"  or 
the  ^  Vicuna,"  but  smaller,  than  the  ^  Llama,"  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  higher  regions  of  Peru.  Its  wool  is  principally  exported  from 
^^  Islay,"  the  port  of  ^^  Arequipa,"  and  in  smaller  quantities  from 
^<  Arica,"  the  port  of  ^^  Tacua,"  and  of  a  part  of  the  northern  Boli- 
via. In  either  of  these  ports  the  animal  itself  can  be  procured 
without  much  difficulty,  but  at  considerable  cost.  There  is  an  ex- 
isting law  in  Peru,  however,  which  prohibits  its  exportation,  and  to 
obtain  the  Alpaccas,  therefore,  from  that  Republic,  special  permission 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  its  authorities  in  Lima,  through  the 
intervention!  which  I  doubt  not  could  be  effectual,  of  our  minister 
there.  But  the  Alpaccas  are  also  to  be  found  in  Bolivia.  In  travel- 
ing from  Tacua  to  La  Paz,  by  the  elevated  route  of  Tacora  and 
ChttUuncayani,  I  saw  these  animals  ^several  times,  feeding  in  smaU 
numbers  not  far  from  the  road  ;  but  though  I  have  since  visited  Oruro, 
Chuguisaca,  and  Potosi,  and  have  journeyed  from  the  latter  place  to 
Cobija,  I  have  not  met  a  single  Alpacca  on  the  whole  route.  They 
exist,  however,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  department  of  Potosi,  and 
could  be  purchased,  I  am  informed,  so  as  to  be  placed  on  shipboard 
firom  the  port  of  Cobija.  Their  exportation  from  Bolivia  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law.  The  cost  of  an  '^  Alpacca"  in  the  neighborhood  of 
its  residence,  is  very  inconsiderable,  from  three  to  five  dollars ;  but 
they  live  a  long  distance  from  the  coast,  and  their  transportion  or 
journey  to  the  sea,  is  both  troublesome  and  expensive.  I  am  assured, 
however,  by  the  manager  of  the  commercial  bouse  of  Artola  8l  Co., 
here,  that  an  order  for  a  few  of  these  animals  might  be  readily  filled 
in  Cobija,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  each* 
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But «  greater  riilfiinilty  presents  itself  in  their  conreyaiice  f:^m  the 
Pbci6^  coast  to  the  Unite<l  States.  To  Europe  ttieir  convvyanec  has 
QMiaily  been  attempted  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  but  the  expei^ 
ments  by  this  route  hare  not  resulted  favorably.  It  is  only  a  few 
yeatsago  that  a  large  cargo  of  them,  some  three  or  four  hundred,  I 
belie^'e,  were  embarked  ibr  England  from  the  port  of  Islay,  aAer 
much  expense  in  procuring  them,  and  much  trouble,  also,  in  providing 
them  with  the  necessary  accommodations  and  nourishment  on  ship- 
board;, but  nearly  all  pf  them  died  during  the  voyage  out,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  remainder  survived  long  enough  after  their  ani- 
^I  to  make  any  acfoquatc  return  for  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  their 
importation.  Another  route  which  has  been  at  least  once  attempted, 
b  the  overland  route  by  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1804,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Peruvian  sheep  (comprising  representatives  from  each  of 
the  four  species)  were  collected  by  the  Governor  of  La  Pae,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  royal  order,  to  be  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  They  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  from  Up- 
per Peru  in  the  following  year,  where  they  were  detained  by  the 
existing  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain,  but  were  carefully 
provided  for  and  kept  together,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  produce  new 
varieties  of  the  animal  by  crossing  the  different  species.  In  the  taking 
•f  Buenos  Ayers  by  the  English,  they  were  taken  with  it,  and  during 
the  attack  of  Gen.  Whitelocke,  in  1806,  some  of  them  were  shot 
and  others  dispersed.  In  1808  they  were  once  more  collected,  (what 
remained  of  them)  and  were  sent  by  the  Viceroy  Linier  to  Cadis, 
from  whence,  doubtless,  they  were  dispatched  to  their  original  desti- 
nation. Of  the  number,  however,  which  had  been  ordered  from  La 
Paz  in  1804,  only  thiKy-six  were  embarked  in  1808  ;  and  of  these, 
twenty-five  died  on  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  two  others 
iqxm  their  arrival  at  Cadiz ;  leaving  only  tiine  that  arrived  in  safety. 
In  crossing  the  ocean,  according  to  the  author,  (D.  Nicholas  de 
Pi^rola)  from  whence  I  gather  this  narrative,  they  were  fed  with  po- 
tatoes, maize,  straw,  and  bran ;  but  the  potatoes  failed  before  their 
arrival,  and  they  became  so  much  constipated  as  to  require  laxatives. 
Among  the  nine  which  reached  Cadiz  safely,  there  were  three  Al- 
paccas,  three  AIpa-Yicufias,  (the  mixed  offspring  of  Alpaccas  and 
IHcufiasi)  two  Yicufias,  and  one  Llama  in  conception  by  an  Alpaoea. 
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II  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  the  domeaticalion  of  tbe 
Vicunas,  which,  for  all  useful  purposes  hail  previously  failed,  evett 
when  attempted  by  the  indefetigable  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  lathers,  wat 
ftccompUshed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  p^rseTering  labor  of  a  Peruvian 
Priest,  named  Pablo  Carrera,  who  has  also  succeeded  in  crossing 
them  with  the  Alpoccas,  and  thus  producing,  in  numbeis  which  pro- 
miae  to  perpetuate  it,  the  valuable  variety  above  referred  to,  of  Alpa* 
Vicunaa,  These  results  have  been  received  in  Peru  with  no  little 
enthusiasm,  and  in  August^  1S46,  the  Government  of  :tbat  Republie 
testified  its  regard  for  their  author,  by  ordering  his  portrait  for  t\m 
•Lima  ;Mu6eum,  and  promoting  him  from  his  old  diooese  to  the  better 
one  of  Cuzco.  ^  From  his  success,"  says  the  '^  Ateneo  Americano'' 
of  Lima,  ^the  wool  of  these  animals,  {the  Vicunas)  the  'finest  and 
sio0t  valuable  known,  will  no  longer  be  obtained  hy  the  barbarous 
method  of  the  savage,  who  cuts  down  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  its  fniiti 
but  will  be  gathered  periodically, without  injury  to  the  animal;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  of  superior  beauty,  and  susceptible  of 
every  variety  of  color.  Our  uncultivated  solitudes,  where  are  now 
seen  on^  a  <few  wandering  flocks,  which  fly  from  the  presence  of  man, 
will  present  themselves  in  the  future,  if  this  discovery  shall  be  fos- 
tered as  it  deserves,  covered  with  sheep  of  the  country,  mingling 
harmoniously  with  those  of  foreign  origin^  and  producing  fleeces  of 
enhanced  beauty  and  increased  value." 

Prior  to  the  wars  whioh  .ended  in  South  American  independencei 
the  remittances  and  travel  from  Upper  Peru  to  the  old  world  were 
almost  wholly  by  Buenos  A;yres  and  the  Atlantic.  They  have  noW) 
however,  taken  a  new  direction,  and  usually  ^ross  .the  Isthmus  from 
Panama  tx)  Ghagres.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  apy  attempt  to 
eonvey  the  .Peruvian  sheep  by  this  route,  -either  to  England  or  to 
the  continent  fof  Europe.  Such  an  ei^periment  has  probably  been 
prevented  from  a 'fear*  of  the  heat  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Panamii, 
md  fthe  bad  dimate  and  difiioult  tvfrveliiqg  of  .the  isthmus,  connected, 
paxb^ps,  with  a  probability  of. greater  ei^nse  in  .transporting  the 
sooimala  by  this  route,  than  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  by  Cape 
Doiu.  Yet,  with  the  improvements  which  are  likely  to  beeffected  oa 
tke  istlMniis,#aiid  the  increased  fcommunication  between  .our -countif 
and  Chagres,  the  Panama  route  will,  in  my  opinion,  offer  greater 
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facilities  lor  the  BCOompIishraenU  of  your  object  than  any  other.  In 
•  good  season,  and  with  great  care,  shearing  them  before  their  em* 
barkation,  providing  good  accommodations  (or  them  on  board  the 
steamers,  takuig  with  tbem  for  their  sustenance  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  Aifelfo  of  tbeconatiy,  and<  allowing  them  to  remain  as  short' a 
time  as  possible  m  the  wretched  atmosphere  of  the  isthmus,  I  think  a 
purchaser  of  a  small  number  of  the  Alpaocae  might  &irly  expect  to 
land  them  safcij  in  New  Yoric,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  seventy-fire 
dollars  cach«  Once  airired  in  the  United  States,,  I  have  great  oonfi* 
d^Bce  that  they  mif|(ht  be  raised  with  success.  Some  of  them,  I  am 
te4d,  have  been  found  to  thrive  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
dMbt  a  similar  resalt  upon  the  hU!a  of  New  England  and  in  die 
pastures  of  apper  New  Yorkt.  The  cold  in  these  states  is  oiWn 
quite  as  severe  astbey  ever  have  to  endure  in  Bolivia,  amd  the  heat 
no  greater  than  I  have  experienced  at  midday,  even  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Potosi  and  La  Pas.  Their  greater  change  would  be  from 
an  atmosphere  extremely  dry  to  one  comparatively  very  humid,  from 
the  peouiiar  grass  of  their  Andes  homes  to  the  richer*  nouri^ment  <k 
our  pastures  in  summer' and  our  folds  in  winter,  and  from,  elevations 
of  more  than  four  thousand  yards  above  the  sea  to  a  country  which 
rises  from  the  ocean  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  These  difficulties 
however  can  all,  in^  my  judgment,  be  surmounted  ;  and  the  expert 
ment  of  introducing  the  Alpacca  to  the  United  States,  is,  at  all  events,  ^ 
worthy  of  a  persevering  trial.  Larger  than  any  of  our  sheep,  bearing 
heavier  fleeces,  a&rdingmoch  finer  wool,  and  with  no  greater  lia- 
bility, so  fer  as  I  can  learn,,  to  disease,  whoever  shall  secure  their 
domestication  among  us,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  benefiictor  to  our 
agriculture. 

I 

Without,  however,  trespassing  farther  upon  your  time,  I  trust  you 
wHi  find  in  this  imperfect  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mri  Brown,  if  not  the 
eaact  information  wUch  yon  desire,  at  least  some  evidence  of  mj 
disposition  to^romply  with  his  request,  and  of  my  stvcere  wish  to 
render  any*  servioO'  in  my^  power  to  the  agricnlture  of  the'  Unitod 
Slates^  I  am.  Sir, 

Very  respeotfunjr^ 
Your  obit  servH, 

JOHN  APPLETOIb 
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SUCCESSFUL  CULTIYATION  OF  TEA  IN  THE  U.  STATES- 

GoLDEif  Gkotb,  Tea  PLAirrATioir, 
GreenviUif  8.  C,  Dec.,  1849. 
HnrHT  M Biosy  Esq. 

Ree.  Sec.  Am.  InsHhtie  : 
Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  intimated  my  inten- 
tion of  communicating  some  paiticulars  rektire  to  the  present  state  <tf 
tea  cultivation.  My  tea  plants,  planted  out  last  December,  after 
passing  through  the  ordinary  trial  of  transportation,  change  of  climate^ 
soil,  cold  and  heat,  drought,  iniindation  and  cultiyation,  became 
naturalised.  The  plant  now  testifies  for  itself,  by  its  vigorous  growth 
in  branch  and  stem,  bud,  blossom  and  foliage,  to  the  entire  satisfisu^tion 
of  the  cultivator,  and  by  the  tardy  and  somewhat  reluctant  acknowl- 
edgments, by  multitudes  who  have  seen  the  plant,  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  experiment.  The  gradual  development  of  the  plant 
was  curious  and  interesting.  When  I  artived  at  the  tea  garden  from 
New  York  on  the  first  of  April  last,  there  was  not  a  ungle  leaf  to  be 
seen,  and  the  wise  and  knowing  ones  of  Greenville  considered  the 
plantation  as  doomed  to  an  ignominious  end.  But  they  were  nol 
aware  that  I  learned,  upon  enquiry,  before  a  angle  plant  was  set  out 
a  year  ago,  that  the  frost  here  never  penetrates  the  ground  more  than 
three  inches  during  its  greatest  severity,  and  guided  by  that  fact  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  below  the 
freezing  point.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  plants  during  my  absence 
in  New  York,  had  been  most  provokingly  neglected,  and  no  protec- 
tion whatever  provided  in  case  of  severe  frost,  as  I  hs^  paiticularly 
directed.  But  my  confidence  was  not  shaken,  because  I  well  knew 
that  if  the  root  survived,  the  branches  and  foliage  would  in  due  time 
appear;  I  was  not  mistaken.  On  the  seventh  of  April  the  first 
sprout  appeared  above  the  ground,  and  the  leaf  buds  began  to  break. 
I  hailed  them  as  the  olive  leaf  m  the  beak  of  the  dove,  indicatbg  the 
subsiding  waters  -  of  trouble  and  the  renovating  of  tea  vegetation* 
The  roots  had  suffered  by  heat  in  transportation  and  pacldng,  and  un» 
doubtedly  were  checked  in-their  growth  by  weakness  and  cold.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  was  consequently  slow,  necessarily  so,  under  the 
iaflbenftofa  chillmg,  cold,  and  backward  spring,  but  the  sprouts  aal 
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foliage  continued  to  advance  in  growth.  In  May,  one  plant,  twenty 
inches  in  height  and  circumference,  withstood,  unprotected,  all  the 
serere  frost  of  February,  and  is  combg  out  this  month  (May)  in 
numerous  buds.  It  shows  conclusively  the  strength,  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood of  the'  plant  uninjured  by  the  heat  in  packing,  and  the  rigor  of 
the  wmter.  On  the  20lh  Sept.  the  first  tea  bud  came  into  full 
blossom.  Ths  number  of  plants  and  of  buds  bloommg  beautifully 
and  daily  increasing.  The  blossoms  still  continue  to  develop  and 
probably  will  until  spring.  On  the  20th  Dec.  I  had  sixteen  plantain 
full  blossom,  and  as  they  drop  off  in  about  four  day$,  other  plants  take 
the  place  of  those  that  have  finished  blossoming,  and  we  see  a  pleasing 
union  of  winter  and  spring  all  giving  promise  of  a  harvest  of  seed 
next  autumn,  when  the  blossoms  of  this  year  mature  their  fruit. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  general  aspect  ctf  the  ganlen,  although  not 
such  as  I  would  wish,  owing  to  the  haste  in  which  T^  an  entm 
stranger,  with  the  cases  of  tea  plant  in  my  hand,  was  obliged  to  t^kt 
up,  the  land  still  agrees  wonderfully  with  the  plants,  and  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  future  plants,  the  arrival  of  some  of  which  I 
expect  next  month,  plated  out  in  a  more  genial  soil,  more  faveyyUe 
aspect,  and  a  climate;  equally  salubrious,  will  find  a  domicil,  at  least 
equally  agreeable  and  propitious  to  their  growth.  My  expoctations  are 
fully  realized  so  far,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
deeply  thankful  to  the  Great  Author  of  vegetation  for  the  signal 
blessing*upon  the  undertaking.  My  plantation  a^  Oolden  Grove  it 
now  under  cultivation,  and  designed  to  receive  the  plants  and  seeds 
ef  this  spring's  importation.  Yours  truly, 

JUNIUS  SMITH.  • 


THE  GRASSES  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

sit  JuMB  Yam  Wtcv,  of  the  Vtamtnf  Olab  of  the  American  Inslltiite* 

Jtfnerican  Grasses.  We  say  Americnn  because  we  mean  lo  ex- 
amine those  which  are  indigenous  or  generally  so  considered  lo  our 
country.  Although  some  of  these  whose  character  and  uses  we  may 
look  into,  may  not  be  natives  or  their  nativeism  may  be  questioned| 
yet  they' have  been  so  long  cultivated  among  us  and  their  usefulness 
tp  well  established,  their  character  and  habits  so  congenial  with  our 
▼arious  soils  and  climates,  and  all  this  proved  by  many  years  of  suo- 
Ces$ful  cultivation^  we  conceive  we  shall  not  stray  much  to  style  them 
natives  or  American.  It  is  not  meant  to  call  the  grasses  here  noticed 
by  their  botanic  names,  but  to  call  them  only  by  the  names  they  arc 
generally  called  and  known.  It  is  intended  also  to  use  scientific 
terms  as  rafeiy  as  possible,  should  brevity  or  convenience,  which  is 
fometimes  the  case,  induce  a  uise  of  them  such  use  will  generally  be 
accompanied  with  a  definition.  The  botanic  names  of  the  grasses  can 
be  found  in  most  scientific  works,  including  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day  that  treat  on  the  subject. 

TTie  importance  of  the  grass  plant  to  the  farmer  is  greater  than  anj 
which  he  cultivates,  and  he  derives  more  benefit  from  it,  and  all  indi- 
rectly, for  it  is  not  his  food,  than  any  other  plant.  The  grasses,  toO| 
enrich  land  when  properly  covering  it ;  they  ar6  the  best  coat  of  ma- 
nure for  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  if  only  tolerably  good, 
and  even  if  used  as  pasture,  fall  or  are  trodden  down  and  decay,  and 
mix  with  the  earth,  and  asast  in  making  up  what  is  called  the  mould 
or  surface  soil,  the  bed  or  matrix  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  bed,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  whether  it  consists  of  the  manure 
of  the  barn-yard  and  the  homestead  generally,  and  carried  out  and 
•spread  upon  it,  or  of  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it  and  fall  down  and 
-decompose  and  rot  where  they  grow,  form  what  is  called  the  putres- 
cent or  organic  manure  of  the  soil.  No  plant  can  germinate  and 
grow  healthily  and  mature  perfectly  without  it,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  too.  They  are  called  putrescent  because  they  are  suV 
ject  to  perish  and  decay,  and  organic  because  they  are  the  remains 
of  organized  substances,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  once  possessed 
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life,  and)  in  florae  shape  or  other,  are  almost.the'on1]r  £Dod  of  plants. 
Beaiile^,  the  roota  of  grasses  aid  in  pul  vm^ng-  the  soil ;  some  of  them 
penetrate  deep  into  the  earth  and  render  it  loose  and  friable,  and  make 
it  not  only  a  rtoher  but  a  soiler  and  deeper  bed  for  plants  of  every 
kintl. 

Without  grass  (it  is  meant;  here  good  grass)  the  farm  would  be  of 

« 

Uttle  worth,  it  woukl  not  produce  good  grain  of  any  kind,  if  it  covild 
not  produce  rich  and  plentiful  crops  cf  ^ss.     A  large  stock  oouli 
not  he  kept  upon  it^  for  there  would  be  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  sop* 
port  them ;  hay,  straw,  Utter  for  the  barn-yard,  reduced  comparatively^ 
to  nolhing.    A  great  source  of  manure  is  here  cut  off;  then  comet 
fte  produce  of  the  dairy,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese j  the  fat  animals  for 
market,  lambs,  calves^  sheep,  wool,  fat  beef,  all  derive  their  existence 
aad  profitable  condition  more  or  less  directly  firom  grass.     We  will 
give  hero  an  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  nation  of  tN\o  articles  of 
the- farm,  and  derived,  it  may  be  said,  directly  from  grass,  hay<,  and 
bslter.    Tho  Patent  Office  reports  for  1848)  estimate  the  hay  of  that' 
year  at  nearly  |I150,000,000  ;  and  tlie  butter  here  put  down  is  f\Kim 
another  source,  probably  equally  reliable,  at  $72,800,000.     From  ths* 
eaiimate  of  these  two  items,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  im** 
mense  raUie  of  all  others  derived  from  the  same  source.     It  roay^  bs» 
snd  that  land,  if  it  possesses  the  necessary  mineral  ingredients,  antb 
ksppily  located  in  other  res^pects,  will  of  itself  produce  the  nataisl 
which  will  grow  luxuriantly  upon  it,  and  afford  food  for  ann 
Isr     So  it  will,  and  some  of  these  of  the  best  kind;     This  is  not 
the  case,  though^  with  land  that  has  been  long  tilled  and  badly  tilled^ 
and  a  good  deal  naturally  not  of  the  best  kind  ;  everj  thing  carrieil 
(iff,  and  nothing  or  very  little  put  upon  it  in  return.    This  is  the  casst 
with  much  of  the  land  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  such  a  system- in* 
time  must  necessarily  exhaust  and  impoverish  it;  and  it  is  only  tu>; 
be  recruited  and  restored  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  best  g^assesthat) 
wiU  grow  iq>on  it,  and  the  system  of  pasturage.    The  bftt  seientifie' 
\niters  upon  Agriculture,  both  ancient  and  modern^  and  -those  best^ 
aequainted  with  it  in  theory  and  practice,  all  agree  that  old,  exhaust-' 
ed^' worn  out  lands,  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  recruited  and  restored' 
S9  quidc,  oheap  and  efflKctually,  as  they  can  by  a  judicious  pursuit  of ' 
this  sj'siem.    Laniis  in  good  ooadftion  canj  be*  p^senvd  ao^  longer' 
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bj  ity  anil  such  a  state^  it  may  almost  De  saicli  made  perpetual. 
The  alluvial  lands  of  the  west,  its  rich  bottoms  and  prairies,  may  in 
time  be  exhausted,  or  a  great  portion  of  them  may,  and  all  certainly 
rendered  much  less  productive  by  bad  tillage,  and  carrying  all  off  and 
putting  nothing  on  in  return.  A  rich  sward  or  thick  turf,  too,  protects 
the  earth  from  the  sun  in  summer,  which  exhales  from  these  naked 
lands  the  little  moisture  and  fertility  they  hare  left ;  from  heavy, 
drenching  rains  which  cut  unsightly  chasms  in  them,  and  otherwise 
deface  and  injure  their  surface  ;  and  from  the  frosts  in  winter  which 
heave  out  the  roots  of  the  few  sickly,  straggling  plants  remaining, 
and  they  perish  for  want  of  warmth  and  support  from  kindre<1  social 
plants.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  land  so  managed  is  complete,  and 
will  continue,  unless  the  system  of  culture  is  changed ;  and  the 
change  to  renovate  its  fertility  can  be  made  in  no  other  way  so  cheap 
and  effectual,  as  by  throwing  over  it  a  rich,  close  carpet  of  grass. 
This  will  not  only  protect  it  from  variations  of  the  seasons,  but  the 
manure  derived  from  decayed  herbage  and  pasturage,  would  secure 
and  continue  the  renovation.  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its 
importance  from  the  estimate  here  given  of  two  articles,  the  hay  and 
butter  of  the  nation ;  and  these,  with  most  other  agricultural  products, 
owe  not  only  their  existence,  but  their  quantity  and  quality,  to  good 
grass.  In  fine,  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  this  important 
plant,  if  ciUtivated  properly,  and  made  to  thrive  as  well  as  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  made  even  on  tolerable  land,  is  worth  as  much  as 
ill  the  other  products  of  the  farm  together.  How  to  perform  this 
niltivation,  to  accomplish  this  thrift  in  the  best  way,  it  will  here  be 
Attempted  tp  show.  First,  remember  that  grass  generally  has  many, 
and  a  few  kinds  of  it  all  the  main  chemical  ingredients  of  the  grain 
plant ;  it  is  supposed  they  were  originally  tlie  same  plant,  and  known 
and  called  by  the  same  name.  To  thb  day,  in  science  all  are  called 
grasses ;  by  way  of  distinction,  though,  the  grain  is  termed  the  cereal 
grass,  being  cultivated  for  its  seed,  producing  a  richer  food  for  ani- 
mals than  mere  grass ;  it  is  longer  in  growing  generally,  and  of  course 
consumes  more  and  stronger  nourishment  in  maturmg.  Cereal  is  from 
Ceres^  the  name  of  the  heathen  goddess  of  fruits  and  harvests.  The 
earth,  then,  on  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  should  be  put  and 
kept  in  as  fine  state  for  the  one  as  the  other,  with  this  differenc^^ 
that  the  grain  requiring  more  time  and  more  food  from  the  soil  to 
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mature^  should  have  the  first  benefit  of  it^  virgin  richness.  This  it 
msually  has^  for  the  practice  with  most  good  farmers  is  to  prepare  (km 
land  well  for  grain  before  planting  it ;  to  see  first,  that  it  possesses 
the  three  essential  mineral  ingredients,  silica,  or  sand ;  alumme,  or 
clay ;,  lime,  or  calcareous  earth ;  in  some  shape,  all  in  due  proportion. 
Then  the  manure  scraped  from  the  barn  yard,  homestead  and  farm, 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  all 
properly  preserved,  mixed  and  composted,  and  applied  at  the  right 
time  and  manner.  Then  the  tilling,  plowing,  harrowing,  and  if  con- 
venient,  rolling  ;  plowed  and  manured  deep,  destroy  all  weeds,  and 
even  grass,  at  this  period ;  let  them  aid  the  manure ;  pulverisingi 
deepening,  cleaning  and  enriching  the  bed,  are  the  great  objects ; 
constantly  keeping  in  view  that  all  this  preparation  is  not  for  tbs 
grain  crop  alone,  but  for  the  grass,  by  far  the  most  important,  which 
is  to  succeed  it.  If  the  latter  does  as  well  as  it  can  be  made  to  do, 
it  is  to  aid  materially  in  producing  several  grain  Cfops,  and  many 
other  articles  very  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Timothy  and  clover  are 
the  grass  seeds  generally  used  for  permanent  pasture  ;  whatever  land 
is  used,  should  be  of  the  purest,  soundest,  and  best  of  its  kind,  and 
especially  free  from  foul  seed.  These  are  to  be  sown  after  the  win- 
ter grains,  wheat  and  rye  ;  it  is  usual  to  sow  timothy  in  autumn,  and 
clover  in  the  spring.  Whenever  sown  they  should  be  sown  separatelyi 
not  mixed,  and  at  different  times.  Some  farmers  sow  their  grass 
seeds  in  the  spring  with  their  oats ;  this  is  not  safe,  the  grass  seeds 
are  apt  to  miss ;  the  oats,  if  they  arc  large  and  heavy,  as  they  some 
times  are,  choke  and  smother  the  grass  when  it  comes  up,  and  it 
perishes.  Although  some  times  the  grass  seeds  take,  grow,  and  do 
very  well  when  sown  with  oats.  The  grass  seeds,  whether  firom 
economy  or  whatever  cause,  are  generally  sown  too  thin ;  it  is  a 
great  mistake  ;  like  most  other  seeds,  it  must  be  expected  some  of 
these  will  not  come  up,  they  will  miss ;  and  when  they  do  come  up 
they  should  come  up  thick,  stand  close,  to  protect  and  support  each 
other,  and  provide  against  many  accidents,  and  possibly  a  total  failue 
or  near  it.  This  would  be  a  much  greater  damage  than  a  few  dollars 
more  laid  out  in  an  additional  quantity  of  seed ;  more  than  a  peck  of 
timothy  and  a  half  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre ;  and  a  few  good 
&rmex8  are  known  to  use  more  to  great  advantage.    The  sooner  Urn 
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elbse  carpet  of  gress9Compo6t;<l  of  the  purest  materials,  can  be  iipread 
oyfer  the  lanrij  the  more  durable  it  will  be,  and  the  sooner  the  farmer 
yriW  reap  his  re>vard  and  the  longer  enjoy  it,  and  be  remunerated  in 
the  eiu]  ten  fold,  ibr  the  ailditiona)  money  expended  in  seed.  Gyp- 
sum or  plaster  is  applied '  with  advantage  to  grass  in  various  stages  of 
it ;  as  a  top-dressing  it  stimulates,  and  in  most  ca^es  increases  much 
it9  growth.  Lime,  too,  applied  m  the  same  wayi,  not  only  stimulates 
but  sweetens  it,  and  stock  eat  it  more  freely  and  with  a  better  relish; 
it  neutralizes  also  the  acidity  of  surface  soils,  prevents  mosses  and 
other  useless,  pernicious  plants  of  most  kinds,  frominfeslingsoilSi 
and  kills  insects  in  their  worm  state,  and  protects  plants  ftom  them 
in<tfaeir  winged  state.  A  little  salt  is  good  sometimes,  applied  with 
the  lime  or  gypsum,  or*  by  itself. 

These  ingredients  besides  other  benefits  all  absorb  and  retain  mois- 
ture- more  or  les*  fbr  the  use  of  plants,  and  they  aid  in  droughts. 
Judgment  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  them,  and  especially  salt, 
as  very  little  of  this  scrres.  The  best  dependa nee  for  the  farmer  afVer 
all  fVom  severe  droughts  pnd  short  crops  from  any  cause,  is  a  bed  of 
earth  possessing  all  the  necessary  mineral  ingredients,  with  a  good 
gurfiice  motild  of  rich  vegetable  remains  properly  compounded,  mixed 
and. pulverised  by  good  and  deep  plowing.  Such  a  bed  or  matrix 
wiQ  attract,  absorb  and  retain  for  the  use  of  plants  more  moisture  than 
anything  else,  besides  possessing  all  the  other  requisites  in  the  shape 
offbod.  Bone  earth  or  phosphate  of  lime  is  an  importsmt  ingredient 
of  soils;  a  portion  of  it  is  necessary  for  most  plants,  and  especially  the 
nutritious  grasses  on  which  animals  principally 'live,  it  is  the  bone 
forming  clement.  Young  animals  require  more  than  others*.  In  this 
stage  live  bone  and  muscle  form  and  grow,  harden  and  acquire  strength, 
which  of  course  strengAemr  the  whole  frame;  fiesb  and  fat  are  laid  on, 
and  these  cannot  grow  healthtly  unless  they.  have,  a  good  foundation 
to  rest  upon.  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  in  this,  as  in  many^  of 
the  beneficent  operations  of  nature,  that  the  c6w  in  her  secretions  of 
milk  should  absorb  more  of  the  bone  earth  flrom  her  system  than  any 
gimtlar  ammal.  It  has  been  found  by  analysis  that  milk  containt 
cottnderably  more  of  this  ingredient  than  any  substances  discharged 
from  her  body  through  other  channels^'  of  course  her  manure  cannot^ 
contain  so  much ;  a  great  portion  of  it  has  passed  off  in  another  direo- 
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tion.  The  milk  or  a. good  deal  of  it  is  made  into  butter  and  cheesey 
and  all  or  luost  of  these  generally  carried  off  the  farm  and  sold.  In 
consequence  the  grass  does  not  get  its  usual  supply  of  this  essential 
article,  it  fails,  and  afl  the  other  products  from  it^  including  liay,  fail 
in  due  proportion.  This  has  been  found  to  have  actually  happened  in 
practice.  A  few  years  since  many  dairy  farms  in  Cheshire,  and 
other  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  gradually  declined  in  produce; 
those  who  occupied  them  could  not  tell  the  cause,  they  thought  they 
manured  as  high  as  ever  and  a  little  higher,  all  would  not  do.  These 
occupants  were  advised  to  emploj  a  con^petent  chemist  to  analyse 
the  soils  of  a  few  farms;;  it  was  done,  and  they  were  found  deficient 
in  bone  earth.  The  article  was  .immediately  procured  and  applied, 
and  the  lands  in  due  lime  restored  to  their  former  value.  It  is  more 
^expensive  at  .first  than  ordinary  manure,  but  a  little  of  it  serves;  .it 
is  durable  top,  and  its  influence  <is  felt  for  years.  A  great  evil  to  be 
avoided  by  the  farmer  in  the  culture  of  grass  is,  never  to  let  his  stock 
be  too  heavy  for  his  pasture,  or  his  means  generally  of  keeping  them 
in  the  best  condition  both  summer  and  winter.  The  greatest  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  in  proportioning  the  one  to  the  other ;  if  the 
feumer  errs,  let  it  be  on  the  right  side  :  let  his, grass  be  too  heavy  for 
his  stock,  let  the  former  be  more  than  the  latter  can  consume.  Here 
he  cannot  suffer ;  the  surplus  grass  falls  down,  decays  and  makes 
manure ;  the  roots  are  not  so  liable  to  injury.  The  grass  is  much 
better  the  ensuii^g  year,  the  cattle  are  in  better  condition  in  the  sprmg, 
they  have  not  been  stinted  or  pinched  for  hay  and  feed  during  the 
wmter,  the  grass  has  not  been  fed  close  in  the  fall,  nor  is  it  necessaiy 
to  put  them  on  it  so  early  in  the  spring.  Let  the  heaviness  of  a' far- 
mer's stock  show  in  their  appearance  and  flesh  rather  than  in  numbers. 
AH  will  ultimately  show  more  weight  by  this  system:  the  cattle,  grass, 
bay,  grain  and  the  farmer's  pocket. 

After  showing  the  best  manner  of  cultivating  the  grasses  generally, 
it  is  proposed  to  look  into  the  character  and  habits, of  some  of  the 
principal  ones  individually.  First,  Timothy  Grass:  This,  it  is  pretty 
well  settled  and  generally'believed  is  a  native  of  our  country,  although 
a  few  Englishmen  bave  questioned  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  grasses,  especially  for  the  northern  and  middle  states.  It  does 
not^ow  well,  south  ef  North  Carolina,  and  here;perhaps  'not  as  wall 
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as  farther  north.  It  grows  well  to  the  west,  particularly  in  the  north 
western  states,  hut  it  is  not  quite  so  groat  a  favorite  here  as  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  states.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  high 
value  they  set  upon  some  of  the  native  western  grasses,  and  one  in 
particular  called  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass ;  they  consider  it  (timothy) 
coarser,  harder  and  drier  than  some  others,  and  that  cattle  will  not 
eat  so  freely,  nor  will  they  do  so  well  on  it  either  as  pasture  or  forage 
as  a  few  other  kinds.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  some  northern  and 
English  farmers.  It  is  believed  this  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
erroneous  impression  of  some — they  are  few  though,  compared  with 
the  whole  number,  and  it  is  thought,  are  diminishing  every  year — of 
the  proper  time  of  cutting  timothy  grass  for  hay.  It  is  contended 
that  it  should  be  cut  late,  after  the  seed  is  formed,  or  bard  or  ripe ; 
that  much  of  its  weight  and  nutriment  is  lost,  perhaps  more  than  half, 
by  being  cut  early ;  that  cattle  will  not  thrive  on  it  so  well,  and 
especially  horses  ;  that  this  is  the  case  with  some  other  of  our  grasses, 
but  more  with  timothy  than  any  other  ^  that  the  after  math  is  not  so  ^ 
profitable ;  that  the  young  grass  will  not  grow  up  so  rapidly  nor  so 
rich.  This  it  is  thought  is  di^ectly  at  war  not  only  with  the  character 
of  the  grasses  so  called,  but  with  the  cereals  or  grain  producing  plants. 
The  proper  time  it  is  thought  for  cutting  the  grasses  of  our  country,  is 
when  they  are  in  full  flower,  (timothy  excepted) ;  at  this  period,  the 
juices  are  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  plant,  the  stem 
leaves  and  branches,  than  at  any  other.  These  juices  constitute  the 
nutriment  of  the  grass  plant  for  animals ;  they  are  in  greater  quantity 
and  richer  in  quality,  a  very  small  portion  of  them  only  have  passed 
up  into  the  head  or  culmen  to  form  the  flower ;  they  are  more  con- 
centnited,  have  more  of  the  elements  of  saccharine  or  sugar,  mucilage 
and  starch,  which  give  all  the  value  to  the  grass  plant  as  feed.  The 
more  of  the  natural  juices  preserved  in  grass  when  cured  for  hay,  the 
more  nutriment  the  latter  contains,  and  the  more  animals  relish  it. 
When  a  considerable  portion  of  this,  and  probably  the  greatest,  passes 
from  the  stem  to  the  culmen  to  form  and  harden  the  seed  and  mature 
the  plant,  the  lower  parts  are  dry,  sapless,  and  contain  considerable 
woody  fibre  and  very  little  nutriment.  Experience  has  sshown  that 
stock  of  no  kind  relish  it,  and  if  they  eat  it,  it  cannot  nor  does  it 
keep  them  in  so  good  condition.  This  too  accords  not  only  with 
tibeory  and  reason  in  the  case,  but  practice.    Four  out  of  fire  of  our 
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best  agricultural  periodicals,  and  the  same  proportion  of  our  best 
practical  farmers,  say  that  the  season  of  flowering  is  the  best  time  to 
cut  the  grasses  for  hay,  and  some  of  them  do  not  even  except  timothy. 
If  reason  and  general  practice  establidi  the  time  or  best  time,  it  irould 
seem  in  this  case  the  season  of  flowering  is  that  time.  This  error  of 
late,  cutting,  if  it  is  one,  and  it  is  here  thought  it  is,  has  arisen,  it  is 
believed  in  a  great  measure,  from  an  analysis  of  all  the  best  grasses 
grown  in  England,  made  some  yenrs  ago  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  were,  that  all  the  grasses,  and  he  ex- 
amined a  great  many,  with  a  few  exceptions  contained  more  nutri- 
ment if  cut  after  the  seeds  were  ripe,  and  timothy  more  than  twice  as 
much,  than  if  cut  m  the  flower.  This  analysis  was  sanctioned  and 
endorsed  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
chemists  of  his  day,  and  it  is  Ihrught  he  gave  his  name  and  sanction 
without  testing  its  correctness  by  his  own  experiments ;  he  took  it 
for  granted  to  be  correct.  This  is  inferred  from  bis  own  writings, 
wben  speaking  on  the  subject,  and  no  other  true  inference,  it  if  here 
thought,  can  be  drawn  from  what  he  says.  If  such  is  the  fact,  he 
gave  his  sanction  no  doubt  on  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's reputation  and  knowledge  of  the  grasses,  which  unquestionably 
stood  high  at  this  time.  These  are  great  authorities,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  influenced  some  to  take  their  correctness  for  granted,  as  Sir 
H.  Davy  did  Mr.  Sinclair's,  without  examining  thoroughly  the  rea« 
sons  of  the  case,  and  the  opinions ,in  writing  of  some  of  the  best  scien- 
tific and  practical  farbers  of  the  present  day.  The  results  of  several 
of  Davy's  experiments  and  opinions  in  agricultural  chemistry,  have 
and  still  are  thought  to  be  incorrect,  since  such  men  as  Liebig,  the 
Johnstons,  and  some  others  appeared.  Prof.  Johnston,  or  England, 
in  a  lecture  lately  delivered  on  the  subject,  says,  ^^the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Sinclair  on  the  grasses  have  lost  much  of  their  value."  John- 
ston, after  giving  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  these  it  is  thought 
have  much  weight,  concludes :  '^  Hence  the  nature  and  weight  of 
the  dry  extracts  which  he  (Sinclair)  obtained,  could  not  fairly  repre- 
sent either  the  kind  or  quantity  of  nutritive  matters  which  the  hay 
was  likely  to  yield  wheli  introduced  into  the  -stomach  of  the  animal." 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  all  the  grain  plants,  after  the  juices  they 
contain  when  green,  have  passed  into  the  culmen  or  ear  to  form  and 
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ttiatune  Ihe  seed,  the  stemfl  and  bronches  are  bard,  saplffis,  and  of 
little  yi'OTih  for  anything  like  feed.  This  stra\r,  as  it  is  called,  is  uge- 
fill  as  litter  for  tbc  bam^yard ;  it  aids  in  making  up  tlte  compost 
'heaps,  and  here  more  by  its  bulk  than  any  strong  fertilising  power  it 
possesses.  'The  grasses  too,  Yike  the  grain  plant,  \i'hen  allowed  to  go 
to  seed,  exhaust  the  land  more  l^  standing  longer  upon  it;  they 
draw  from  it  some  of  its  richest  ingredients  which  the  plants  require 
to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  stubble  of  such  grasses  have  no  succulent 
mutter  in  tliem,  and  the  after  math,  the  yowig  grass,  or  secomi  crofty 
will  not  grow  up  near  as  soon  nor  as  rich.  How  can  they  1  ihtj 
cannot  spring  from  the  remains  of  the  old  stems  if  they  are  in  the 
•habit  of  doing  it  when  green,  the  -stems  are  dry  and  dead,  the  roots  or 
«ome  of  them  are  often  dead  too ;  these  take  time  for  rei'ival.  Whan 
Ibe  young  blades  do  spring  up  from  either  or  any  source,  they  cannot 
come  up  as  thick  or  grow  as  vigorously,  so  much  of  their  nourishment 
*faa>s  been  oonsm&ed  in  maturing  the  parent  plants.  The  reason  giren 
'by  some  (that  grass  if  cut  late  when  the  seed  is  karri, 'is  drier,  it  msQr 
be  cured  better  .and  with  less  labgr  for  hay.  This  reason  has  very 
little  weigfatwhen  we  consider  the  quantity  of 'fine  weather  we  iisually 
have  about  the  time  of  hay-making,  greater,  much,  than  many  £ur»- 
:paan  countries,  and  especially  Great  Britain.  A  few  hours  sooner  w 
later  in  curing  cannot  be  of  much  moment,  andmeither  this  inor  aogr 
other  reason  giren  for  late  cutting  it,  is  thought  ought  to  harte  the 
least  weight  when  compared  with  the  great  sacrifice  of  nutrimenJt  and 
odier  injuries  stated,  mui»t  necessarily  flow  from  'the  practice.  Time- 
thy  has  been  excepted  from  the  general  rule  of  cutting  m  the  flower, 
ibut  by  noimeana  to  wait  till  the  seed  ds  hard ;  the  heA  time  it  is 
thought  for  cutting  is  im  media t^ty  or  soon  after  the  flower  has  fallen. 
Timothy,  in  habits  and  'character,  resembles  more  the  grain  plant ;  its, 
stem  is  thicker  and  stronger,  it  grows  higher  where  the  soil  is  rich  than 
most  of  the  grasses:  itihas  more  silica  or  sand  in  its  coating,  and  is 
longer  in  attaining  its  full  size.  Hence  the  juices  are  longer  in 
reaching'ull  its  pa^ts  from  the  rodt  to  the  culmcn,  and  condensing  a 
little  so  as  to  acquire  their  richest  consistence.  It  is  thought  that 
even  this  plant  would  suffer  less  and  the  injury  generally  be  less  if  est 
in  the  flower  than  to  let  it  stand  until  afier  the  seed  is  ripe.  Timothy 
'too,  when  cut  Idte,  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  made  on  some  that 
h  is  a  hard,  'coarae,  dry  grass;  the  hie  cuttuig  is'^eneraHy  tiie  reaaon 
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why  it  18  so,  and  why  some  have  been  so  impressed.  Considerable 
nas  been  said  in  discussing  this  point,  it  was  thought  important,  as 
mischief  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  a  practice  here  considered 
decidedly  erroneous.  The  origin  and  probable  cause  of  the  error 
having  been  pointed  out,  and  the  more  recent  researches  of  science 
having  shown  it  to  be  one,  and  this  being  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  intelligent  practical  fitrmers, 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  the  practice  under  it  will  in  time  be  entirely 
abandoned.  Most  of  the  grasses,  and  especially  timothy,  when 
growing  big  and  rank  on  good  land  and  in  a  fine  season,  are  apt  to 
lodge  and  fall ;  in  this  state  they  should  be  immediately  cut,  even  if 
there  is  no  appearance  of  the  flower  and  may  not  be  for  some  time* 
Otherwise  laying  on  the  ground  thick  the  lower  part  becomes  brown, 
it  will  heat  and  ferment,  and  the  whole  deteriorate  much  in  quality. 
Timothy,  it  is  thought,  does  best  on  a  claj;  loam ;  like  most  of  the 
grasses  it  requires  considerable  moisture,  and  in  addition  to  the  hu- 
midity the  soil  must  be  rich,  possessing  the  mineral  ingredients  in  due 
proportion,  combined  with  plenty  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  Timothy  being  perennial,  is  excellent  to  form  permanent 
pastures  where  it  will  grow ;  many  of  the  natural  meadow  grasses 
will  spring  up  and  grow  with  it,  being  of  a  kindred  nature  and  simi- 
lar in  habits,  the  soil  good,  the  climate  and  degree  of  moisture  of  the 
one  are  congenial  with  the  other.  Some  of  these  social  grasses  have 
no  regular  common  names,  many  of  them  are  short  and  belong  to  the 
dwarf  family  of  grasses,  but  are  succulent,  and  make  a  rich,  nutri- 
tious feed.  A  close  carpet  of  such  grasses  spread  over  a  low  or 
upland  meadow,  properly  located,  soil  fine,  and  with  judicious  man- 
agement as  to  feeding,  cleaning,  and  occasional  top-dressings,  will 
last  good  for  many  years,  with  scarcely  a  rent  patch  or  vacant  spot 
in  it.  ^  Timothy  and  all  grasses  may  be  cut  too  young  for  good  hay. 
At  an  early  period  of  their  growth  their  juices  are  thin  and  watery, 
have  not  acquired  the  requisite  consistence,  exhale  or  dry  up  and  arc 
lost ;  the  stems  become  wiry,  hard,  and  have  none  or  very  little  nu- 
tritive matter  in  them.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  they  cut  tbeii 
grasses  quite  young,  and  gather  them  up  immediately  and  put  them, 
in  a  perfectly  green  state,  in  pits  junder  ground,  salt  them  in  layers 
with  the  best  of  salt,  and  compress  them  close  by  weights  and  let 
them  ferment  for  a  while,  letting  nothing  escape  from  exhalationi 
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'preserriiig  all  die  jtaces ;  and  these  in  time,  ipd£h  the  dissolved  salt 
form  a  rich-paste,  matted  and  adhering  to  the  stems,  equally  difiiised 
through  the  whole  mass.  In  this  state,  >)rhen  taken  out  in  -winter,  i1 
is  sweet  and  fragrant;  cattle  eat  it  greedily,  will  thrive  on  it,  and 
much  less  of  it  serves.  'The  usage  is  stated  here,  &nd  probably  in 
correctly,  as  nothing  is  practically  known  of  the  process  in  o\u 
eountry,  not  with  any  expectation  of  its  being  adopted  or  tried,  but 
to' Aow  what  can  be  done  with  the  article  grass,  in  its  green  state, 
'and  how  essential  its  natural  juices  are  to  make  the  best  forage,  as 
Well  as  pasturage. 

'Rtdiop^  or  as  it  is  generally  called  south  of  usj  herdsgrassy  and  by 
9onie  redtop  timothy,  is  an  excellent  grass ;  it  has  somethmg  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  timothy  so  called ;  it  requires  a  humid,  rich 
soil,  one  in  which  clay  predommates ;  rattier  a  bushy  top,  composed 
of  several  small  stems,  shooting  out  from  die  main  one  laterally,  near 
the  top  ;  rich  in  juices,  makes  fines  hay ;  cattle  are  fond  of  it ; 
should  be  cut  about  the  time  of  timothy,  or  when  in  full  flower,  it 
matters  Kttle  which. 

Ordkard  grassj  or  coekrfoot;  much  esteemed  by  many,  especially 
in^ 'Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States;  it  is  highly  valued  for  both 
pastltire  and -forage  ;  rich  sandy  loam  suits  it  best.  One  remarkable 
q^^Rty  it  possesses,  is  to  ttart  up  and  grow  immediately  from  the 
stem,  when  cut  or  fed  off,  not  waiting  for  fresh  shoots  to  spring  up 
fr6m4ts' roots,  nor  the  healing  of  its  wounds,  and  has  been  known  on 
good  sorts  to  grow  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  cut- 
^g.  'Mi^ssrs^  ^H.  Powell  and  L.  Jones,  of  -Pennsylvania,  speak 
higUy  bf  'it ;  thick  sowing  necessary,  great  care  in  gathering  and 
preparing  the  seed.  Mr.  Powell  recommends  at  least  two  bushels  to 
^"ftcre.  ^he  great  dbjection  to  it  with  some  who  hate  cultivated 
it,-  is  that  it  will  grow  in  tussocks  or  detached  bunches,  leaving  naked 
spots,  which  are  not  easily  filled  up  with  other  perennial  grasses. 
Whtelther  this  was  owing  to  the  habits  of  die  plant,  too  thin  sowing, 
or  any  other  Oause,  is  not  known. 

'KMtuckySlUe  grass.  This  is  the  favorite  grass,  and  deservedly 
80,  bf 'the' West.     EH^tacky  soil  and  chtnate  seem  to  be  most  con- 
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genial  with  it,  and  Is  said  to  be  its  native  locality,  although  it  grows 
well,  and  even  luxuriantly,  in  many  other  sections.  It  is  the  best 
grass  for  woodlands  of  the  west,  when  cleared  of  their  underwood, 
hibbish  and  decayed  trees  ;  these  are  cut,  dug  up,  collected  and  burnt, 
the  ashes  supplying  the  soil  with  potash,  so  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  especially  grasses.  These  woodlands,  on  many  large 
farms  of  the  west,  are  extensive  ;  they  are  thus  rendered  both  beau- 
tiful and  useful,  by  being  converted  into  shady  lawns  and  fine  pas- 
tures. This  is  not  the  only  valuable  quality  of  blue  grass,  that  it 
grows  more  luxuriantly  on  woodlands  than  any  other  grass.  Its  su- 
periority as  a  rich  and  permanent  pasture  on  cleSired,  open  fields,  is 
equally  great,  and  greater,  it  is  thought,  for  Kentucky  and  the  western 
country  generally,  than  any  other.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring; 
a  calcareous  soil,  or  that  of  limestone  regions,  is  the  best  for  it.  It 
is  a  very  delicate  plant  when  it  first  come9  up,  and  should  not  be 
grazed  for  a  year  unless  very  vigorous,  and  not  then  till  the  seeds 
mature  ;  these  fall  down  and  thicken  the  bed,  enrich  and  strengthen 
it ;  and  with  such  management  a  luxuriant  coat  of  blue  grass  suc- 
ceeds, and  lasts  it  maybe  said  forever,  or  certainly  as  long  as  desired, 
without  any  further  trouble.  Besides,  it  grows  more  nutritious  with 
advancing  age,  and  will  ultimately  root  out  every  other  grass,  even 
the  native  white  clover  ;  and  no  other  can  compare  with  it  as  a  vnnter 
grass.  It  not  only  grows  in  the  warm  spells  of  winter,  but  if  the 
second  growth  of  summer  be  reserved  for  winter  grazing,  it  is  an 
excellent  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle  throughout  that  drear  period. 
Bdth  of  these  keep  in  the  best  condition  upon  it,  and  without  any 
other  food,- except  in  cases  of  deep  snows,  which  do  not  often 
occur,  when  a  little  hay  is  necessary.  An  eminent  Kentucky  farmer, 
has  said  ^^  he  had  no  doubt  he  could  raise  large  fat  beeves  on  blue  grass 
^nd  nothing  else."  The  great  errors  to  be  guarded  against  are  early 
spring  feeding  and  over  stocking,  especially  when  young  and  tender, 
aud  before  its  gets  a  vigorous  start.  Whether  it  would  make  as 
good  hay  as  timothy  and  redtop,  or  even  clover,  some  doubt.  It  is 
thought,  though,  from  its  habits  and  qualities,  if  properly  cured,  it 
would  make  as  good  hay  as  any  other  grass.  We  have  in  our  State 
a  native  blue  grass,  so  called,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  genuine  Kentucky 
blue  grass  ;  ours  is  a  dark  green,  a  little  bent,  requires  a  moist  clay, 
rich  soil ;  does  not  grow  tall,  but  short  and  thick  on  the  ground,  has 
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no  tinge  of  blue ;  the  Kentucky  kind,  held  m  a  certain  pontion  to 
the  light,  has  a  perceptible  shade  of  blue.  Whether  it  would  grow 
north  on  a  calcareous  soil,  and  not  degenerate,  has  perhaps  never  been 
fairly  tried.  If  it  would  grow  and  flourish  here  as  it  does  in  Ken- 
tucky or  the  west,  it  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
farms. 

Clovers.  First,  Redtop  clover  is  undoubtedly  an  imported  grass, 
used  in  most  parts  of  Europe  with  great  benefit ;  it  is  also  in  as 
general  use  with  us,  and  with  equal  benefit.  So  popular  is  it  almost 
every  where  among  us ;  grows  in  such  luxuriance  and  abundance  911 
almost  all  soils,  at  as  little  risk  and  labor  as  any  of  the  nutritious 
grasses,  and  less  than  some  of  them,  especially  on  good  sandy  loams; 
so  long  cultivated  throughout  our  land,  that  it  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  native,  and  hardly  known  or  thought  to  possess  a  foreign  origin. 
Its  system  of  stems,  leaves,  roots  and  foliage,  surpass  in  size,  tenderness^ 
beauty  and  richness  any  of  the  grasses,  taking  all  its  advantages  into 
consideration.  It  is  equally  goed  for  forage  and  pasture  ;  its  long 
roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil,  keep  it  loose  and  friable  equal  to  a 
plowing,  and  better  than  some  plowings.  If  the  land  is  in  a  proper 
state  for  the  seed,  and  this  good,  its  growth  is  so  rapid,  thick  and  tall 
it  chokes  and  destroys  all  weeds :  none  can  grow  among  it.  When 
young  and  succulent,  cattle  are  tempted  to  eat  too  much  of  it  when 
first  turned  in  it,  it  often  gives  them  the  hoove ;  timothy,  orchard 
grass,  &c.,  sown  with  it  will  generally  prevent  this  ;  it  should  be  cut 
for  hay  before  the  flower  is  fully  ^lown.  It  leaves  the  soil  in  a  fine 
state  for  tillage,  planting  any  of  the  grains,  roots  or  vegetables.  It 
is  considered  a  biennial,  at  most  triennial  3  it  has  been  known  though 
to  last  six  or  seven  years  on  rich  land,  and  with  good  management. 
There  are  several  other  clovers,  some  native  and  others  probably 
foreign,  some  of  the  dwarf  class  very  nourishing  feed.  The  Whitt 
Clover  grows  low  and  thick  on  the  ground,  and  is  thought  a  native, 
comes  up  naturally  on  most  untiUed  soils,  especially  where  clay  pre- 
dominates I  it  is  excellent  for  milch  cows. 

Smooth-stalked  Meadow  grass  is  said  to  be  a  native  ;  is  well  adapt- 
ed, none  perhaps  better,  to  laying  down  permanent  pastures  and 
meadows.     An  eminent  farmer  of  our  country  says,  it  is  equal  to  any 
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of  our  grasses ;  its  foliage  begins  to  shoot  and  put  on  a  fine  verdure 
quite  early  in  the  spring.  Eyery  animal  that  lives  on  grass  is  fond 
of  it ;  makes  hay  that  may  be  classed  among  the  best.  It  delights  in 
rather  a  dry  than  moist  soil,  and  still  it  thrives  well  in  rich  meadows^ 
if  thfey  lay  a  little  low.  It  was  of  this  grass  that  the  American  prifie 
bonnet,  in  imitation  of  leghorn,  was  manufactured  some  years  ago. 

Fcvd  Meadow  grass  was  first  discovered  in  a  meadow  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  supposed  the  seed  was  brought  there  by  water  fo^l : 
hence  its  name.  It  is  an  excellent  grass  for  wet  meadows,  and  has 
been  known  to  yield  three  tons  to  the  acre  in  one  season.  It  remains 
so  long  green  that  it  may  be  mown  at  any  time  from  July  to  October; 
it  makes  very  good  hay  for  both  horses  and  neat  cattle. 

Floating  Fescue  grass.  This  plant  delights  in  very  wet  grounds^ 
and  is  often  found  in  rich  swamps,  bogs,  ditches  and  ponds ;  it  is 
singular  in  its  habits,  growing  as  well  in  as  out  of  the  water :  it  flow- 
ers in  June.  Horses  and  cows  especially,  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it 
IS  said  the  Cottenham  and  Chedlar  cheese  owe  their  great  excellence 
to  this  grass,  and  it  imparts  a  rich  and  peculiar  flavor  to  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  it ;  their  butter  also '  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  a 
native  of  our  country.  One  gentleman  who  had  every  chance  of 
knowing  its  qualities  says,  it  is  greedily  devoured  by  every  species 
of  stock,  not  excepting  poultry,  which  eagerly  devour  the  seeds : 
these  are  small  but  very  sweet  and  nourishing. 

Ribband  grass.  This  grass,  if  it  possesses  the  fine  qualities  which 
it  is  said  to  do,  is  likely  to  become  of  great  value  in  our  husbandry  ^ 
it  is  no  doubt  American.  The  late  Judge  Buel  had  such  an  opinion 
of  it  that  he  said  it  bid  fair  to  become  the  game  grass  of  the  north. 
The  value  of  this  promising  grass  was  discovered  incidentally,  and  is 
thus  told  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  New-Hampshire.  A  neighbor  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  roots  which  encumbered  his  garden,  pulled 
them  up  and  threw  them  into  an  adjoining  bog,  where  they  took  root 
an^  spread  over  a  large  space,  excluding  every  other  plant.  The 
water  flowed  through  the  roots  at  all  seasons,  yet  the  turf  had  become 
so  solid  as  to  bear  a  cart  and  oxen,  h  makes  the  best  of  hay  and 
pasture — produces  a  great  burden,  and  springs  up  immediately  after 
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the  scythe  ;  stock  of  all  kinds  devour  it  as  gx^e^Uy  as  ba^y  or.g^. 
It  is  perennial — ^reads  rapidly,  and  may  be  easily  traosplanted,  It 
is  a  few  years  since  this  account  was  given ;  whether  the  gm».  held 
its  character  or  improved  as  was  anticipated  it  wou^,  is  npt  knowsL 
KxperimentSy  as  with  every  thing  of  the  kind  no  dpia^  were  Ofieetr 
sary  to  establish  its  character. 

GafluK  grass  is  a  native  of  the  sout)iem  parts  of  th^  United  Slaves. 
It  haS|  however,  been  found  wild  as  far  north,  a^  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  remarkable  grass ;  its  growth  and.  produce  pi^ 
digious,  indeed  almost  incredible,  and  could  not.be  believed  were  thf) 
.statements  not  made  by  gentlemen  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. 
.Although  stout  and  coarse,  it  is  succulent^  and  all  lands  of  gramr, 
inivorous  animals  eat  it  with  the  best  relish*  Mr.  Magofiin,  who  first 
introduced  its  culture  into  Alabama,  where  it  is  said  to  abound  in.  its 
wild  state,  says  that  when  all  surrounding  vegetation  was  destroyed 
or  burnt  up  by  drought,  this  grass  was  green  and  flourishipgi  and  .that 
in  the  month  of  July  it  grew  forty-three  inches,  and  this  diiri^  a. 
drought.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  som^  y^afs.agQ>  re::, 
ceived  a  blade  of  this  grass  in  a  letter,  measuring  thirty-two!" and  a: 
half  Inches  in  length,  the  growth  of  twelve  days. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  very  useful  grasses  of  owe  country, 
not  here  noticed ;  some  of  them  have  a  foreign  origin,  and  others^ 
no  doubt,  are  natives,  and  all  so  domesticated,  and  their  g^d  quahr 
ties  so  well  established  by  long  culture,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  them  American.  Some  of  our  grasses,  especially  of  the 
dwarf  class,  and  on  some  accounts  among  the  best,  have  no  common 
names  by  which  they  are  generally  known.  Most  of  them^  no  doubt, 
have  botanic  names,  especially  those  of  foreign  origin  j  but  this  is  not 
enough,  it  renders  it  difficult  to  identify  them  i  their  spread  and  circu- 
lation are  restricted  through  our  land  ;  they  cannot  be  described  in 
writing  so  as  to  be  understood.  It  is  proposed,  if  this  subject  is  pur- 
sued hereafter,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  that  is,  to 
establish  Grass  Conventions  throughout  our  country,  something  like 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions,  to  select  and  give  suitable  common 
names  to  such  useful  grasses  as  are  not  known  generally  to  have  any. 
This,  it  is  thought,  will  facilitate  the  transmission  of  seeds  and  plants 
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fiKwa.one  section  of  our  couotny  to  another^  apd  tbai^bg^  spread  mom 
exteoifively  tbft  niMe.  u^efiil  »and  profiii»bl6<€ja«»«o£gnaiift8< 

Thiiki8ii.bject,oC/g^|kSWii  is  a,  voliii|unei}ftiOQ%$  m^re  h»9!beiBXi  wd< 
JOifPUt  it  tibfiii  wRs>at  fir9t>u«teAd«4;  ihqji^  rei9auia>to  be  isaid,.  allbpugli: 
id^tiDgioiUy  to  th^  AvNeiioiioiiigraAiea^  oc  tfaoie  koawB  or.bttteK^e^  ta 
hm  American.  Itos  not^  jiidioiou0«  to.  extend  8lv subjept  of  tfaiirlond: 
t<h«nt«i|QeMM9M^  W«^«^  tbii  dM€f»4itf«y?&wn>  readiog  ^eryt  little 
many  part  of  it,  and  its  merits  (if.it  pM^ss/aoy)  aro; in A^ great; 
measure  lost. 

It  is  not;  meant,  hare  to  dispense,  with  oj.  eTend^pceciat^  tfaa  use 
of.  science,  in  relation  to  the  grasses.ie  Let  those  who  are,  q^ujified 
and, choose  to  exercise  their  slajl  ai^d'diligepice,.  doit;  theymayi 
often  aid  by  it.  fixing,  on. .  the  mo#t  agfcoppate^  con^^on^qjMn^for. 
fgHtfi  plavtai  M« these,  scientific  nam$s  aee  usuaUy  se^cti^  wi4^som#, 
meanaig,  they  have  a  view  to  the  hahitSi  qualities,  and  oharapter  of 
plants. 
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Sutter. 

■ 

It  is  well  known  that  batter  is  the  oily  part  of  milk;  of  greatcsi 
er  less  censisiency,  depending  very  much  upon  the*  nature  > of  thet 
aifimals  which  afford  it.     The  average  produce  per-  cow  of  buttd:}' 
has  been  estimated  at  168  pounds  per   year.     It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  100  parts  of  cream  contains  .4^  of  batter, 
and  3^  of  curd.     We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brande,  for  saying 
^t  butter  will  not  keep  good  unless  the  adhering  curd  b.tbarou^y 
separated  from  it.    This  may  be  done  by  carefiiUy  mehing  it  hf  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  at  17b^  Fahrenheit,  and  continuing  it  in  a 
liqind  state  some  time,  so  as  to  effect  a  complete  purification  ;  the 
liquid  butter  should  be  decanted,  strained  and  salted,  and  if  put  in 
small  jars  cicsely  covered,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  nearly. 
&esh.    Cleansing  butter  from  the  curd  can-  be  very  effectively  done 
iff  thoroughly  washing  and  working  it  in  cold  water.     The  latter  pro* 
is  generally  preferred,  because  of  the  injurious  effect  on.tba> 
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flavor  of  batter  which  results  from  melting.  If  the  latter  be  adopted, 
the  washing  must  be  ccmtinued  until  the  curd  is  thoroughly  removed^ 
the  particles  of  which  are  very  putrescible,  and  if  permitted  to  re- 
main will  prove  very  injurious.  The  water  should  always  be  expressed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  before  saAing.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  uniting  with  the  oil,  forms  that 
peculiar  acid  which  causes  the  butter  to  become  rancid.  If  this^  be 
so,  it  must  be  owing  to  its  excess,  since  during  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing, oxygen  is  always  absorbed. 

We  are  assured  by  an  agricultural  gentleman  of  great  experience, 
that  the  best  method  known  to  him  for  removing  the  curd,  is  to  mix 
with  the  butter  when  removed  from  the  chum,  sugar  and  salt,  say  two 
table  spoons  full  of  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  clean  sugar,  to  twelve 
pounds  of  butter.  This  mixture  seems  to  dissolve  the  curd,  and  by 
woridng  thorou^Iy,  it  can  be  disengaged  to  any  deared  extent,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  butter  is  improved. 

The  Dutch  salted  butter  from  Holland,  of  which  vast  quantities 
have  been  exported  to  England  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  has 
sustained  an  imdeviating  reputation  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  at 
this  day,  probably,  is  as  good  for  exportation  and  use  as  any  that  can 
be  found.  It  owes  its  reputation,  we  understand,  more  to  thorou^ 
purification  and  cleanliness,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Butter  made  in 
hot  countries  is  generally  liquid.  In  India  it  is  prepared  firom  the 
mitt:  of  Buffiiloes,  and  called  ghee,  * 

^<  The  Arabs  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  consumers  of  butter  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  copmon  practice  for  them  to  drink  every  morning  a 
cofiee  cup  full  of  melted  butter  or  ghee.  The  poorest  individuals 
will  expend  half  their  daily  income  to  procure  it."    [  Traveh  in  Arabia, 

m 

The  price  of  butter,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  years  of 
•sarcity,  has  been  slowly  advancing.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  furnishes  tables 
of  the  contract  prices  paid  for  butter  at  the  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  sound  merchantable  butter  is  required,  for  a  period  of  102 
years,  firom  1730  to  1832,  firom  which  we  make  the  following  sum- 
mary : 
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In  1782  the  priee  paid  was 10  cents  per  pound. 

1790  it  had  gradually  advanced  to 13    <<  << 

1806  a  more  rapid  advance  to  •••••••  •  23     ^^  ^' 

1812  still  advancing, 31    ^  <^ 

1817  declined  to 18    «  « 

1823  (t  further  decline  to 16    <<  << 

1827    16i  <<  " 

1832  17i  «  « 

13ie  quantity  of  butter  consumed  is  immaise.  We  have  no  data 
from  which  to  deduce  an  accurate  estimate.  Assuming,  however,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  to  be  twenty  millions,  and  that  each 
pmon  consumes  half  a  pound  per  week,  it  requires  620,000,000 
pounds  to  supply  the  oonsi&mption  for  one  year ;  the  cost  of  which, 
at  14  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  $72,800,000.  Assuming, 
also,  that  each  cow  will  yield  168  poimds  per  annum,  the.  milk  of 
3^096,278  cows  would  be  required  to  produce  the  butter. 

Hie  specimens  of  butter  exhibited  at  our  twenty-second  Annual 
Fair,  were  numerous,  and  the  quality  pronounced  to  be  very  superior. 
Butt»  making,  like  many  other  products  of  agricultural  labor,  does 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  bring  a  very  profitable  return  to  the  producer. 
In  close  proximity  to  our  largest  cities,  we  have  heard  iarmers  say 
that  it  was  mere  profitable  for  them  to  sell  their  milk  at  one  and  a 
half  cents  per  quart  at  their  o^  doors,  than  to  put  it  into  butter  and 
take  the  chance  of  the  market.  We  apprehend  this  product  may 
be  made  more  lucrative,  by  proper  care  and  attention  in  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  it,  and  also  to  the  best  method  of  putting  it  up  for  transpor- 
tation, so  as  to  preserve  its  sweetness.  Pure  sweet  butter  is  generally 
in  demand,  and  in  some  countries  it  always  commands  a  price  that 
will  justify  the  expense  of  very  costly  methods  for  preserving  it 
during  the  necessary  time  required  for  its  transportation.  In  China, 
for  instances,  sweet  butter  brings  from  76  cents  to  $2  per  lb.  Cali- 
fornia, for  some  time  to  come,. will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  markets  for  good  butter,  ever  known.  The  vast  prairies 
of  the  west  may  be  made  to  produce  immense  quantities  of  butter ; 
and  transportation,  through  the  agency  of  canals  and  railroads,  con- 
stantly augmenting,  vrill  shortly  afford  all  possible  facilities. 
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We  wiU  angf^ibj^  method,  of  puttiiig^wpi butter'^  tiaiMpottatioii 
and  eiq>ort,  which  may. be  found  worthy  of  conflideialioni  and  per- 
chance-of  a  trial.     Enopgh.  has. been «udi  on. the  importance  of  re- 
moving the  cupd  te>the  greatest,  possible  eietent    la  the  next  place 
the  quality  of  the  sidt  qaedp  must,  not  lie  lost  sight,  c^     We  are' in- 
clined to  believe  that  notbipg  short  of  the^puEMtixocl&sak  flhoiild  be 
osed.    It  is  of 'great  cop3equencethaj;Jthe. churning  he.done  in^a  puie 
atmosphere,  one  thfit  is  freeicom.any  taint  whatever.    Buttev  efaumed 
m  a  tainted  atmosphere  will  not  keep  long,  and  the  quality  of  the 
butter  for  immediate  use  will  berin^aindtin  fNNiportien  to  the^qaan- 
ti(fi  oC:  filth,  whioh  float  in  the  snfsounding  atmosphere.    Cleaalaiflsi^ 
imall  reepeetsi  is  of  < the  greatest  impertanee.    Kegs^  made  ta  oovtapi« 
2Qitoit&  pounds,  and  made  of  well  seasoned  white  cafc,  strungiy* 
hc^^pwd,  UB  recommended^  m  which  to. ipacfe.the  butteri    His  ie^as« 
ac«eptaMe/quantifc|r*  te^oeimumera^.aml  pMticalavlyise'in  fortig|i4Mr* 
kets,  where  prices  are  high;  it  will  invMably  be^frefiamed,  eten^ail' 
an  advance.    The  kegs,  before  being  used,  shsuld  be*  scalded  widi  'a^ 
strong  pickle  made  with  rock  salt,  and  the  pickle  left  m  them  imtil 
they  are  perfectly  saturated  therewith*    The  kegs,  after  being  fitted 
with  butter  and  ^headed  up^  are  to  be  packed  in  tieDeee«£coB?snissi( 
si^e  for  transportation,  made  also  of  good  white  oak  and  well  boopedi 
The  kegs  being  closely  packed  and  the  tierce  headed  up,  fill  the  tieroe 
ymih  strong  pickle  of  the  same  sak,  and  it  is  ready  for  tiusportalion 
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WINE. 

Specimens  of  domestic  wine,  from  several  of  the  native  grapes  of 
our  country,  have  been  presented  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Institute  for  several  years  past ;  none  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  passable  wine  from  the  Scuppernong,  have  attracted  much  at* 
tention,  until  the  present  year.  At  our  late  fair,  specimens  of 
^^  Sparkling  Catawba,"  from  N.vLongworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincbaati,  were 
received  and  tested,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Longworth, 
by  competent  judges,  in  comparison  with  an  approved  Champagne 
of  France.    The  judges  to  whom  this  subject  was  reletred,  concurted 


iQ opiAlQO.Aat i^ wasthe  best  Amwicaa -wiae tilieyihad meit mth^'Md 
repprtedM  follows :  ^^Tbe  Spf^rkUBg.CatewkayTiiitqge  of  184T,  it 
a  sound  good  winey  and  compares  well  with  the  Russian  £agle  Chaoii- 
pagne  of  France."  It  was  tested  by  several  gentlemen  of  repute,  as 
jvdges  of  wine^  wiiD  pronounced  itigood)  and  were  it  to  be  had  in 
ftii  jnavket,  would  undodbtedly  become  a  favorite.  The  peculiarly 
riehaaoina^of  die  OaAawba  grape  is  very  coMpicuous  in  the  wh)e. 

Among  the  great  yunety  .of  native  grapes  witk  whiifli  our  country 
abounds,  it  is  to  l>e  presumed  there  are  some,  if  not  many,  which  if 
oultifated  for^ thatipwpoaa^ aiecapabieof  producing- very  good tmd 
d)fqa$>/ wiD6y  and » pDobably  some  of' very  superior  quality ;  and  why 
ApmM  i^  natbe«o,  seeing  that  recover  ait > the  latitudes  and  havt 
att^i  varietiesr^f  climate  tandfioil  whleh-  piKMkK)e  thfr  urates  of  Eti- 

Tbft  fdnowingiiquotafcien  is  from  ^^  Jaasei^  Skpedition  to^  the  R6d^ 
Mountains,"  wherein  the  author  assaite  that  i  the  Yitis  TintFEaiL-  hi 
found  in  America  in  its  wild  state.  ^^The  small  ehns  along  this 
valley ^weve  beiiditigufidnr*the  wdg^t  of  innumerable  grape  vines, 
aow^  loaded  wilh  ripe  frat,  the  pwple  ctasters^  crowded  in  Sttch^  pro« 
filflion  as  almast  to  give  a  coloring  to  ithe  <  landscape.  On  the  oppoM 
site>  side  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  low  eaiid  hills,  fringed  with  vines| 
ruHDg  not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  frx>m  the  surfrtce.  Ob 
examination,  we  found  these  hillocks  had  been  produced  excluaivelf 
by. the  agenicy  of  the  grape  vines,  arresting  the  sand  as  it  was  borne 
along  by  the  wind,  until  such  quantities  had  been  accumulated  as  to 
bury  every  part  of  the  plant  except  the  branches.  Many  of  these 
were  so  loaded  with  fruit  as  to  preeent  nothmg  to  the  eye  but  a  seri^ 
of  clusters,  so  closely  arranged  as  to  conceal  every  part  of*  the  stem.> 
The  fruit  of  these  vines*  is  incomparably  finer  than  tiiat  of  any  othi^r 
native  or  exotic  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  United  States.  The 
burying  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  witbits  larger  branches  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  pruning,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  unfolding  of 
leaves  and  flowers  on  the  parts  below  the  surface,  while  the  protruded 
ends  of  the  Inranches  enjoy  an  increased  degree  of  light  and  heat  from 
the  refloctioa  of  the  sand.  It  is  owing,  undocAtedly,  to  these  causes 
thiut  th«'  giApes  in.  question  are  fru*  superior  to  the  fruit  of  <  the  same 
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Tine  under  ordinary  drcuniBtances.     The  treatment  here  employed  by 
nature  to  bring  to  perfection  the  fruit  of  the  Tine,  may  be  imitated^" 

Humboldt  says,  ^^  that,  in  order  to  procure  potable  wine,  it  is  re- 
quifflte  that  the  mean  annual  heat  should  exceed  49^,  that  the  winter 
temperature  should  be  upward  of  33^,  and  the  mean  swrnrMr  tempera- 
ture upward  of  64^.''  His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  deeply  inte- 
resting.    See  his  .Aiie  Centrale^  torn.  3,  p.  159. 

Some  may  think  it  impolitic  to  encourage  the  production  of  wine^ 
because  of  the  apprehension  of  a  demoralising  effect  which  may  arise 
from  its  use.  It  has,  howcTer,  been  asserted,  and  remains  uncontra- 
dicted, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wine  producing  districts  of  Eurq>e 
are,  as  a  whole,  the  most  temperate  people  on  earth ;  though  tiiey 
constantly  use  as  a  beTerage  the  cheap  wines  of  their  country  with 
decided  benefit.  Die  mass  of  laborers  in  those  countries  are  said  to 
enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health. 

Some  wines  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  than  others, 
and  the  quantity  which  is  contained  in  all  kinds  of  wine  Taries  with 
the  Tarying  seasons.  Experiments  which  hsTe  been  made  with  great 
care  by  the  most  celebrated  chemiist,  taking  forty-two  difierent  kinds 
of  wine,  show  that  it  Taries  irom  24  to  8  per  cent ;  Port  wine  con- 
taining the  greatest,  and  Hock  the  smallest  quantity.  The  cheap 
wines  of  Europe,  which  enter  so  lai^ly  into  the  consumption  of 
those  countries,  contain  less  alcohol  than  the  cider  of  our  own  country. 
The  use  of  dder  as  a  common  beTerage,  it  is  said,  has  materially 
diminished  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  belief,  preTalent  to  a  large  extent,  that  its  use  is  pr(v- 
ductiTe  of,  and  extremely  injurious  to,  persons  afflicted  with  chronic 
diseases.  Its  disuse,  if  it  be  so^  may  with  greater  propriety  be  attri- 
buted to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  as  a  general 
fthmg. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase ;  the  importation  of  1848  being  nearly  double  that  of  1844. 
The  amount  imported  annually,  falls  Tery  far  below  the  whole  quantitr 
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consumed,  under  the  name  of  wine.  The  excess  is  made  up  of  drugs 
and  materials,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  very  unhealthy  and  deleterious 
character.  This  horrible  trash  is  administered  to  the  sick,  to  no  small 
extent,  among  the  laboring  poor.  We  cannot  refrain  from  propound* 
mg  to  ourselves  this  question,  riz :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  a  pure  and  healthful  article  to  serve  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  add  a  profitable  pursuit  to  agriculture, 
rather  than  tolerate  the  abuses  which  do  exist  and  which  are  rapidly 
accumulating  t  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  wine,  we 
ask  a  perusal  of  the  following 

LETTER  FROM  N.  LONGWORTH,  ESQ., 
Relative  to  the  Manufacture  of  <^  Sparkling  Catawba : " 

Cincinnati,  August  Hth^  1849. 

To  THE  TaUSTUCS  OF  THE  AmE&IGAN  INSTITUTE  : 

Gentlemen — ^I  send  for  trial,  a  half  box  of  sparkling  Catawba  wine, 
the  pure  juice  of  an  American  grape,  and  wish  its  qualities  tested  at 
your  approaching  annual  Fair,  and  should  prefer  its  being  tried  in 
competition  with  an  approved  French  champagne. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  your  Twenty-second  Annual  Fair, 
and  that  I  cannot  send  you  as  good  a  sample  of  Buckeye  wine  as  I 
intend  to  do  next  fall.  The  vintage  of  1847,  (which  this  is),  was  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  manufacturer  I  then  had,  has  not  the 
knowledge,  talents,  or  education  of  the  person  I  have  recently  obtain- 
ed from  France.  Confident  of  eventual  success,  I  shall  spare  neither 
labor  nor  expense,  in  pushing  a  hobby  that  has  employed  my  mind 
for  twenty  years.  My  present  wine-house  was  built  for  that  object, 
but  finding  it  not  fully  to  answer  expectations,  I  am  erecting  one  40 
by  120  feet,  three  stories  high,  m\h  a  lower  cellar  twenty-three  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  large  enough  to  manufacture  200,000  bottles 
of  sparkling  Catawba  wine  per  year.  I  may  not  live  to  manufacture 
BO  large  a  quantity,  but  if  I  do  not,  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

Yours  respectfully, 

N.  LONGWORTH. 
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FUX. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  flax  was  a 
crop  comparatively  of  great  value  ;  there  was  then  scarcely  a  farmer 
who  bad  not  his  field  of  it.  The  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel,  was  the 
music  of  the  cottage,  and  the  distajS*  was  familiarly  known  as  an  in- 
dispensable household  .utensil.  The  females,  who  could  spin  their 
'^  pound  a  day,"  looked  to  that  as  their  chief  source  of  employment 
and  income.  Such  were  among  the  early  days  of  our  agriculture. 
But  the  ever  varying  changes  in  the  scene  of  human  life,  have  almost 
obliterated  a  remefmbrance  of  such -pursuits  «nd  productions.  The 
spinning  wheel  lias  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  Uve  distaff 
is  known  no  more.  Progress  aims  at  a  higher  destiny  ;  we  hope  it 
may  produce  a  happier  condition. 

Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  hand  labor  to  an  almost  incredi- 
ble extent  in  producing  the  requisites  for  our  supply,  and  yet  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  demand  for  labor.  The  ingenuity  of  our 
Whitney  made  the  cotton  crop  nearly  sufficient  to  clothe  mankind, 
whilst  Arkwright's  genius  accomplished  the  means  and  varied  forms 
required,  from  the  coarse  fabrics  to  the  finest  tissues,  superceding,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  ^^  fine  linen,"  so  much  esteemed  and  anidouaty 
sought  after  in  the  early  pmod  of  the  Ustory  of  man.  Linen  still 
holds  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  the  general  estimation,»and  ingeimty 
should  not  suffer  it  to  pass  unheeded. 

It  is  about  60  years  since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  spin  flttx 
entirely  by  machinery  ;  little  or  no  success  then  attended  the  enter- 
prise. At  a  later  period  the  attempt  was  revived,  and  by  cutting  the 
flax  into  short  pieces,  the  process  was  considered  to  have  been  im- 
proved. But  it  was  soon  found  that  by  cutting  the  fibre  the  quality 
of  the  flax  was  materially  impaired,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
More  recently,  machine  spinning  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection, 
without  injury  to  the  fibre,  said  to  approach  nearly  to  that  of  cotton. 
There  is  nevertheless  room  for  improvement,  presenting  a  field  worthy 
the  attention  of  enterprise  and  skill. 
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The  entire  -value  of  ihe  Hnen  manufactures  of  Englanid  and  Ireland, 
is  now  estimated  at  138,400,000  per  annum,  giring  employment  to 
185,000  persons.  This  shows  us  the  importance  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  this  staple  as  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  documents,  shows  the 
yahie  of  the  importations  of  linen  into  the  United  States  for  a  series 
of  years  past.  The  variations  in  quantity  from  year  to  year  are  very 
great,  for  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  an  adequate  cause. 


Imports  of  Linen. 

1830,1 

b  Talve, 

..12,911,280 

1838,  ii 

1  value,.. 

1446,097 

1831, 

do 

..    3,790,111 

1839, 

do      .. 

971,787 

1832, 

do      . 

.    4,073,164 

1840, 

do      .. 

436,346 

1833, 

do 

..    3,182,667 

1841, 

do      .. 

642,038 

1834, 

do      , 

785,891 

1842, 

do      .. 

3,659,184 

1886, 

do      . 

&89j4S3 

1844, 

do      .. 

4^492,726 

1836, 

do      • 

•     1,036^680 

1848, 

do      .. 

6,644,648 

1837, 

do 

692,804 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  importation  of  linen,  netwithttanding 
the  fluctuations  in  quantity  from  year  to  year,  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease. Knee  the  advancing  perfection  of  madunery  is  gradually 
iMBening  its  cost  and  increasing  a  demand  for  it,  it  would  seem  to  be 
expedient  for  us  to  begin  to  look  about  and  prmde  measures  :by 
which  we  can  profitably  encourage  the  production  and  maaufacture 
of  this  important  staple  of  our  own -country. 


^8«ch  were  the  views  of  our  worthy  IVeaident,  General  James 
Tallmadge,  when  in  1847  he  ofiSered  as  a  ^dal  premium  a  gold 
medal,  for  the  best  piece  of  linen,  of  not  less  than  thirty  yards,  wofe 
by  power  loom.  There  was  no  claimant  for  tkb  award  until  the  Fair 
of  1849,  when  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Stevens,  of  Webster, 
Massachusetts,  who  exhibited  a  piece  of  linen,  of  the  required  dimen- 
skms,  of  good  texture,  spun  by  machinery  and  wove  by  power  loom, 
It  being  the  finvt  piece  of  American  linen,  thus  fabricated,  which  has 
graced  the  Fam  of  the  American  Institute.  Mr.  L.  T.  Beardsley, 
of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  had  previously  shown  linen  thread  spun  by 
machinery,  of  a  very  superior  quality.     We  shall  look  with  increased 
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anxiety  at  our  next  Fair,  for  improyed  qpecimens  in  this  exceedingly 
important  branch  of  manufactures. 

We  intended  to  have  mentioned  before,  and  we  haye  the  fact  from 
the  most  undoubted  authority,  that  in  the  northern  part  of  Portugal 
a  large  quantity  of  excellent  flax  is  annually  produced,  which  is  crpun 
and  manufactured,  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  bto  a  variety  of  articles 
which  find  a  ready  market  in  Brazil. 


IBON. 

£very  improvement  in  the  coBTeraion  of  iron,  from  the  ore  to  a 
malleable  state,  by  which  its  cost  is  reduced,  is  of  immense  importance, 
and  entitled  to  the  highest  award.  The  specimens  of  iron,  made  by 
a  new  process,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Salters,  and  now  in  operaticm  at 
Boon  ton,  N.  J.,  were  considered  by  judges  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  whole  process,  from  the  ore  to  malleable  iron,  is  conducted  in  a 
angle  furnace,  with  anthracite  coal.  The  furnace  contains  three 
chambers,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one  being  reverberatory. 
The  ore  is  pulverised,  and  also  the  coal,  and  these  mixed  together 
are  placed  in  the  upper  chamber  of  this  furnace,  where  they  undergo 
a  process  of  baking,  by  which  the  gases  are  disengaged  and  driven 
off.  The  mass  is  then  passed  down  the  flue  of  the  furnace  to  the 
middle  chamber,  where  the  fluxing  materials  are  added.  In  these 
two  chambers  the  ore  is  thoroughly  deoxidised  and  prepared  for  the 
puddling  chamber,  to  which  it  is  conducted  through  the  flue,  as  be- 
fore, where  the  process  is  completed.  It  is  stated  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  conducting  the  operation  does  not  exceed  two  hours.  The 
firiends  of  this  work,  and  those  immediately  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment, are  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  success. 

It  appears  that  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Clay,  in  Eng- 
land, 1840,  for  a  mixture  of  28  percent  of  carbonaceous  matter 
with  ground  iron  ore,  containing  45  per  cent  of  metal,  which  mixture 
was  to  be  directly  treated  in  a  puddling  furnace.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  result  of  this  process. 
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The  ixon  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hewitt,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
manu&ctured  into  wire  and  wood  screws,  is  from  the  Andover  mine 
in  that  State,  made  entirely  with  anthracite  coal,  by  the  puddfing 
process,  and  pronounced  by  onr  judges  to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 
These  gentlemen  are  largely  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
bars  from  the  same  quality  of  iron,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  these  bars  arc  worth  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  any  rail- 
road  iron  which  has  been  imported.  There  was  a  blast  iuiBace 
established  at  the  Andover  mine  dunng  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  the 
close  of  which,  some  of  this  iron  was  carried  to  England  and  there 
made  into  steel ;  it  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  iron  they  had 
ever  found  for  tiiat  purpose.  All,  or  nearly  all  the  steel  made  in 
Chreat  Britain,  is  made  from  Swedish  and  Russian  iron,  and  the  quality 
of  the  article  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron 
before  its  conversion ;  for  although  poor  steel  may  be  made  from 
good  iron  by  conducting  the  process  improperly  or  imperfectly,  a 
good  article  can  not  be  produced  from  iron  of  inferior  quality.  For 
the  finest  and  most  important  purposes,  the  Swedish  and  Russian  iron 
is  generally  employed  for  conversion  by  respectable  manufacturers. 
Dr.  Ure  says,  ^^  with  the  exception  of  Ulverstone  charcoal  iron,  no 
bars  are  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  conversion  into 
steel  at  all  approaching  in  quality  that  made  from  Madras,  Swedish, 
and  Russian  irons,  which  are  largely  imported  for  that  purpose. 
Swedish  ircm,  stamped  with  a  circle  enclosing  the  letter  L,  (hence 
called  hoop  L,)  holds  the  first  rank,  and  fetches  the  high  price  of 
^6  10s.  per  ton ;  while  excellent  English  coke  iron  may  be  had  for 
one*fiflh  of  the  price.  The  other  Swedish  irons  are  sold  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  though  said  to  be  manufactured  in  the  same  way,  and 
therefore  the  superiority  of  the  Dannemora  iron  must  be  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  ore  from  which  it  is  smelted.  The  steel  re 
cently  made  in  the  Indian  steel  works  at  Chelsea,  from  Mr.  Heath's 
Madras  iron,  rivals  that  from  the  hoop  L." 

The  specimens  of  Andover  iron,  which  have  been  presented  to  us 
in  various  forms,  since  the  working  of  the  mine  has  been  renewed 
under  the  enterprising  and  skilful  management  of  Peter  Cooper, 
Esq.,  encourages  us  to  hope  that  these  operations  may  be-the  pioneer 
in  the  production  of  iron  from,  our  own   min^,  die  superiority  of 
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wI]kh^]l,<^n(pelitSiUfleyalUEMHigh  tbeeoftt may beaomevihatigreatsr 

, U^n. the: poorer, quaHties  of  foreign  iron  with  which  (HiTiiiaiJMt.is 

const^tly  iiuind^^t^d.    In  the  construction  of  kaportantifnafchtncryj 

apd  {iartici^larly  ocean  steamers,  where  every  thing  depends  ohIIk 

quality  and  perfectiiva  of  the^  materials  used  ;  .wheretkBrnense/amomts 

of^property^  .a^d,  more  than  all,  thousands  of  yaiaable  liyes,  are 

iSO^ie  times. made  dependent  oh  the  strength  of  a>pt6taii~9ody  cross- 

he^d,  a  shaft,  a  bolt,  ora  bar  of  icon  ^iit  woaldiseem  to.be  necessacy 

.that  contracts  .^ould  now  cease  to  designate  .that .article .as  of  two 

.ij^ialities  only,  ^^cast  iron"  and  ^^  nought  iron,"  and  that  the  >weik 

t  should  be  placed  uader  the  constant  hour]ysupenrisiw:ii of  <|«a£ficd, 

, practical^  aiid  reliable  judges.of  ithe  mateiial,;So  thatiaothii^buttiM 

,h6st  should  be  peinutt/^d  tO)ei^ter.ii^oiiie<<ccaMtrttetian^  rcgaildkasictf 

fits  cost. 

There  are  several  mines  in  our  cowtry  which  ha^e  been  long 
worked,  producing  iron  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  specimens  of  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  were  not  shown  at  our  recent  Fair,  and  consequently 
do  not  come  under  particular  review. 


STEEL 

Tbis.isione  of;:the.mo6tmp(»rtant  materials  known.  In  prosecut* 
ing  Ihe  mechanic  arts,»it  is  indiqien8abie,'for  without  it,  afdvancemeat 
lp«aay  very  great  extent  would  have  been  impractidtble.  It  is  a 
coi&biuMion.of  inm  and  carbon,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  are 
8«ipfM>sed  tou'try  in  .ike  diffiM-ent  qualities  of  steel.  The  quantity  of 
carbon*  whioli  unites  «w9tb  the  iron  in  the  process  of  uxmrenuon,  has 
not  wilh  certainty  been  ascertained.  It  is  estimated  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  two  per  cent.  Steel  must  ^  hare  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume,  II.  Sam.  xxii.  35  : 
lereaitJi  ixv.  .12 ;  and  Job  xx.  >d4.  "  He sheillflee  from  ike  iron  wta- 
poxLy  QMd  tke*hoyf,4f  Meel  shall  strike  Jtim  Arough?'^  Dr.  F.  Hoefer, 
m  his  ^^^UiStory  of  Qkemistry  from  the^most  remote  tmes,  says,  *Mhc 
liiast  Ifiidians^weref  for  (a  long -period  renowned  for  the  temper  of  their 
i^l    .Tbeisphofeworldiwasheafd  to  speak  of  ihe  excellence  of  it 


Jfff '  aiittkg  dosUnHieittS)  particulafly  'the  «wdf>ds  cftlkd  Tha/urnama 
Zipkesy  wonderful  swords;  and' loytbe  East  Indians,  jS^^ma^aef  .B/ades, 
made  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
XS^ppd  JBopte.  The  icelebjoatsd  Waotz^td^  'i^ch  isfiow  imitated  by 
laU^jSMig  j^Uel  with  :6il3rer  or  tplatinum,  was  «9cclusiyely  emp^loyed  Ibr- 
iaer^iii:the  pffepaxalkiDof  watered  melal.  Slades  of  K^ertain  sorts 
of  isleel^  fiUpeaiaUy  Ibe  Wcotz^  after  being- weH  hammered  and  moisten- 
^  with^Qftk  acids,  exhibit  a  beauttfol  serfage  •cfonlerlfteied  veiny 
jO^mftficaUonB." 

JBbqiierkHients  ibure  idemenstrated  that  sleel  will  felm  siifth  part 
of  pilver  as  an  alloy,  nnd  .i84mproved  thereby.  ^It  has  diko  4>een-tfl- 
loyed  with  many  other  metals,  but  with  no  decided  benefit,  excepting 
xplMiQd. 

It  has  fbeen  <6hoMin  by  M.  Musbet,  that  the  hardness  of  iron  wr 
.creases, with  the  carbon  it  contains,  till  the  carbon  acnounts  4o  one 
^iilEtieth  of  .the  iron.  At  this  point  the  hardness  has  attained  a  -ttiaxi- 
4»)im,  the  metal  ^acquires  the  lustre  and  color  of  silver,  loses  its  gran- 
ulated appearance,  and  assumes  a  crystallized  form.  If  •more  than 
one  fixtieth  of  carbon  ^be  added,  the- hardness  of  ^he  oompound  dimin- 
ifih^s  fin  proportion  to  its  ^jnantity . 

Cafit  steel  wasficst  made  in 'England  about  the  yearlMO,  and^from 
that  period  to  the  ptesent  time,  she  has  supplied  a  verjidn^  portion 
of  thei demand  for  that  article,  as  well  *as  other  :quaf)fties  of  steel. 
Bp^nd  pi^Hoes  very  little  ironsidteble  for  conversion 'into  good 
qualities  of  <8|!Qf$l^.andthas  always  been  under  the>neoessity  of  import- 
*  iqg.iron  for  that  purpose  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  at*tbe  enormous 
cotfit  of  from  $176  to  $190  per  ton;  notwkhstanding  thisy  it  has-been 
and  still  continues  to  be  a  very  profitable  pursuit. 

^he  importation  of  steel,  manisfoctured  dnto  various  forms,  such  as 
r^f}ge,tooIS)  cutlery,  springs,  &c.,  into  the  United  Stales,  has  always 
be^n  large.  In  its  unmanufactured  form,  the  quantity  imported  in 
1831,  amounted  in  value  to  sf  291)967 — ^in  1844  it.  amounted  to 
$487,^62— and  in  1848  it  amounted  to  $1,284,937  ;  showing  a  very 
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.  great  increaae  here  in  the  demand  for  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  a  constant  augmentation  of  that  demand. 

The  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  in  the  United  States  has  not  been 
done  until  very  recently,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  About  the  year 
1828,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
pots  for  the  use  of  brass  founders ;  up  to  that  tune  these  articles  had 
been  imported  principally  from  Holland.  Mr.  Dixon's  perseverance 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  pots  has  been  attended  with  entire  success. 
The  pots  of  his  manu&cture  will  do  from  six  to  seven  times  the  woik 
of  those  imported,  and  are  afforded  at  less  than  (me  half  the  price,  so 
that  now  the  importaticm  has  nearly  ceased. 

About  five  years  since  Mr.  Dixon  commenced  experiments  in  using 
his  black  lead  crucibles  for  converting  iron  into  steel.  Complete 
success  has  attended  these  experiments.  The  crucibles  contain  about 
forty  pounds  of  iron  each,  and  they  will  stand  six  heats ;  each  heat 
occupies  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  metal  is  put  into  the  crucibles 
and  melted  with  anthracite  coal.  From  the  crucibles  it  is  run  into 
ingots  from  3  to  6  inches  square,  and  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
and  then  drawn  down  by  hammers  worked  by  machinery  to  the  re* 
quired  sizes.  The  manufactory  is  located  at  Jersey  City,  and  under 
its  present  arrangements  produces  one  ton  of  cast  steel  per  day.  By 
an  improvement  in  the  process,  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  enabled  to  coiv- 
vert  the  pig  metal  directly  into  steel,  avoiding  the  intermediate  pro- 
cesses of  puddling  and  drawing  into  bars ;  by  which  twenty^ive  per 
cent  of  the  metal  is  saved,  and  the  cost  of  conversion  materally  di- 
minished. We  understand  the  works  have  been  enlarged,  and  will 
soon  be  in  operation  for  the  production  of  three  tons  per  day.  llie 
Adirondac  iron  has  thus  far  been,  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose. 

Specimens  of  this  steel  were  exhibited  at  our  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Fair,  and  also  ^ecimens  of  cutlery  made  from  it.  It  was  pro* 
nounced  by  intelligent  practical  workmen  who  had  used  it,  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  best  imported  cast  steel.  It  finds  a  ready  market 
at  the  highest  price  paid  for  English  cast  steel. 
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The  proprietors  of  ibis  work  are  Messrs.  Archibald  Mclntyre,  of 
Albany  ^  D.  S.  Gregory,  of  Jersey  Gity ;  Archibald  Robertson,  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  heirs  of  D.  Henderson,  whose  names  we  record 
with  pleasure,  conceiiing  them,  to  Jbe  eminently  entitled  to  honor  for 
prosecuting  this  enterprise  to  a  successAil  result. 

Thus,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gentlemen  above  named,  and  the 
persererance  of  enlightened  skill,  we  have  the  assurance  of  being 
able  to  supply  our  own  demands  for  one  of  the  most  important  arti^ 
cles  known  in  the  arts,  and  the  prospect  that  at  no  distant  day  we 
may  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  demand  abroad.  We  conceiye 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  to  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
tariffs,  or  that  yascillating  legislation  which  has  been  so  ruinous  to 
almost  every  mechanical  or  manu&cturing  enterprise  in  our  country. 


(lUTTA  PERCHA. 

A  very  large  display  of  articles  made  of  this  material,  was  ex- 
hibited at  onr  late  Fair,  from  the  American  Ghitta  Percha  Company, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Armstrong.  When  we  consider  that 
it  is  only  about  eight  years  since  the  properties  of  this  singular  sub- 
stance began  to  be  mvestigated,  it  is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the 
great  variety  of  extremely  usefril  purposes  to  which  it  has  already 
been  applied ;  some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  Caoutchouc,  or 
India  Rubber,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  has  been  knovm  for  centuries ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  within  thirty  years  that  this  gum  has  been  applied, 
'  in  any  considerable  extent,  to  purposes  of  utility,  and  even  now,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  vrill  be  very 
durable ;  although  immense  skill,  labor  and  capital  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  it.  There  is  certainly  reasonable  ground  for  a  belief 
that,  should  a  moiety  of  the  skill  which  has  been  directed  to  India 
Rubber,  be  applied  to  Gutta  Percha,  the  latter  will  attain  a  perma- 
nent standing  for  purposes  of  great  utility. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  gum  in  question,  grows  in  great  luxu- 
riance and  abundance  on  the  islands  of  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  alcmg 
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supply  ol  th^  nMtetitli  «qasl>te  aaf  antil^ipcKiiS^dMiatiri,  eaft  *r«t«i^1y 
be  obtattedi  It*- jMpcrticsi  sM  T6iyi  r«tt«tfkttM^ ;  the  atidtf,  fisted 
oiIsy.aleGihoi,  frosty  OB iMier  tft'tf^kHw^'teiMpMififteKV  do^  tidt  aft6t  if; 
but  it  disflolyes  readily  <k»b€ffli^g  sffrifc'^d^tttr^^M^  At  tai  ofdK 

nary  temperature,  it  is  as  hard  as  wood.  When  immersed  in  water 
above  150^  Fabrenixeity  k  bBCoafto  soft^aMd>  j^itic^  MS  mAy  be 
woilied  OF  fJMmA  iato  Mfr^^it^^kmi  ^«4iM&<%  r^tsftttt^  trt!IUiitt 
OMtraation  ia  CMbng^aiiA  wsamrrt  4lfl»  (»i<|gihaa  <ttr<lttt^ 


W«  faaip^itated  thai  it  tar^  beeiv  apjlSei  tt>  tt  gililil'tafi^ey'irf^  u^^, 
entirely  li0onumerai«  fctfosr^o  partitilhriM;  #ii  wiR,^  biMMV^r;  af^- 
▼ert  to  some  of  tbe  mest  prominenf «  Planted'  in-  mf  posftidh  either 
abeiveter  bdow  tbo«Hff£Koe  of'tb^gfMnd^  #h«re'1bi  t^ittpi^dlr^^dbbir 
not  exceed  100°  Fahrenheit,  it  appears,  as  far  as  experience  has 
gone,  to  be  unchangeable.  It  retains-  water  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  impairing  its  purity,  and  consequently  forms  a  cheap  and 
durable  pipe  for  conducting  water  for  any  ptarpose,  provided  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  above  the  point  before  stated.  The  frost, 
which  is  ae  deslructive  and  Irottblei^oole  td  contltictit)^  pi^s'ihade  of 
the  uausrl  liiatomk,  k  sUBtaiiied  without  injury  by  Gutta  Percbst';  dUr 
perienoe  having  shown  that  it  wiU  expand  withotit  injury,  suflfeientTy 
to  accommedate  the  expaosiefil  of  water  in  freezing.  A  s^es  of 
exfieriffieiite  recently  coaduclcd  at  Birmingfaam  water>w<A^,  to  test 
the  strength  of  OuHa  Percha  relative  to  its  capability  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Iratce,  resulted 'as  follows :  tubes  thre^fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  one*fi»iirtb  of  an  indi  Uiick  were  attached  to  an  iron 
main  and  subjected  for  two  moitths  to  a  pressure  of  200  feet  head  of 
water  withofj^- suffering  any  deteiioration.  The  lubes  were  then  con- 
nceted  With  th«  hyxbrauHc  proveing  pirmp,  the  rc^gulat  load  of  which 
is  250  pounds  in  the  square  inch^  at  whiefa  the  ttrbes  were  unaffected. 

In  the  practice  of  turgwy,  it  is  foufiid  to  answer  many  very  valua- 
ble purposes,  particularly*  in  the  nsttinftgemeat  of  fractxcres ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  geAtkmeii  fikSled  in  ^e  practice, 
^  a  boon  to  mankind,  used  for  that  purpose  only." 
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AffodiBr  mofllr  tnq^teat use  to  -wfaicb  it  bt^  beentafipKecl}  is'insola- 
tiDg)teIegvdpk  wite%  widchnit  aoooflipl»lies  iB<  the  most'  perfeett  mafh 
ntry':beiBg  nifficite%vfli|nb]ib'fDr'aiiy:ypiiirp096l  oonifoet^d.  iher-ewitbyj 
anf  fit  is^also>a  perfbet  noMCondtiBter.     By^  the  apfdwatiDn  of  ibis  a«: 
attihsulailorf  the^telograpii-iHMBS  it«n(f($^       dilBcalty  id  croising.  our ' 
ivnkst^riT€<rs  an^i  bays)  where'  befbre:  theyt  were^  out  off;     The-IJA^n 
undtrthe^Hadson^rmrcroaMta^at:  Bii}P8.ferr}^)  and  consistwof  two^ 
wina^of  Qoe'inle  in'^kngA  each,  witbabaUt  ^3000  p,Qiii>dsx>f  oa&iiroiit 
anekfiVB  to  kdep^<tbdhi  in' place;    There  is' no  doubt  thai  the  unaghtlyr 
palefii  with'.^flttriagBf^di  kites' flytng:»t  ereiy  fei^feel'.distsMce^  whiob^ 
otoSBdisfil^erth^pBiDcipGil^thoiiDugBlaresici  our  citiefl^.vHil  sooH'  bef» 
superceded  by  isolated  wires' placed  under  tibe.sur&oe.    Thia^willi 
be  found  the  most  perfect  mode  of  construction,  and  in  all  probability 
the  cheapest  for  cities. 

Ghitta  Percha  has  been  very  extensiTeiy  used  for  machine  banding, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
toitiBumiflJs/iA  it»favot  fof^his .purpose,  the  cixaelunoa  ia  irremstabic 
that  it  answera  fully:  the  required  end)  exceptin  pasiUonawheretibera. 
isTttedeflsariiy  nriidi  fridtioa. 

For  the  aoies  of  boots  and  shc^es  it  answers  an  excellent  purposes. 
Itia more  durable  ti\pn  leather,  and  can  be  rapidly  applied  by  any. 
panan  ;  therefcMre  in  new  countries,  or  in  places  where  there  a^e  no- 
beef  or  ^e  makers,  it  is  a  very  desirable  article. 

We  Imve  seen  a  great  variety  of  house^keeping  utensils  beautifully 
designed  and  made  of  Gutta  Percha.     These  in  a  great  measure  wtU. 
take  the  place  of  articles  made  of  porcelain,  and  must  effect  a  Tery  - 
great  saving,  particularly  in  our  large  hotels. 

We  understand  that  the  French  and  Eng&h  govemmentB  have 
contracted  for  a  sea  line  of  telegraphs  across  the  English  channel  from 
Dover  to  Boulogne,  whioh  is  to  be  completed  the  present  year.  Thia 
can  only  be  aecompUshed  through*  the  agency  of  wires  insnlstal  with 
Ghitta  Percha. 
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Mr.  S.  T.  AnnstroDg  has  submitted  a  proposition  to  Congress  to 
construct  a  telegraph  line  from  a  point  on  the  American  coast  to  a 
point  on  the  Irish  or  English  coast,  and  will  complete  the  same  in 
the  space  of  twenty  months,  at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars.  The 
Kne  to'  be  owned  by  the  British  and  American  governments.  We 
understand  the  project  is  deeibed  feasible  by  scientific  and  practical 
men.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Audt 
strong,  in  applying  Outta  Percha  to  many  valuable  purposes,  winsh 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  visit  to  the  depot  of  the  manu- 
factory at  No.  181  Broadway,  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  The 
American  Institute  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  a  gold  medal  in  1848 ;  and 
another  in  1849  for  further  improvements. 


SHAWLS. 

The  display  of  shawls  at  the  twenty-second  Fair,  greatly  surpassed 
any  former  exhibition.  Those  from  the  Bay  State  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  took  the  highest  award.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  out 
of  place  here  to  state,  that  this  company  now  employ,  in  that  portion 
of  the  works  in  operation,  one  thousand  hands,  and  consume  over 
one  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum.  The  ^awls  on  eidiibition 
are  made  entirely  from  American  wool.  The  daily  product  is  about 
one  thousand  long  shawls,  and  only  one-third  of  the  mill  is  yet  filled 
with  machinery  ;  the  remainder  is  gradually  filling  up.  It  is  only  a 
year  since  the  commencement  of  this  manufacture,  and  already  they 
have  obtained  a  favorable  reputation  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  thus  far,  in  the  use  of  these 
shawls,  the  style,  color,  and  weight,  have  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
consumers ;  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  judges  that  in  all  re- 
spects they  compare  well  with  the  best  styles  from  Europe.  We 
cannot  but  look  upon  a  maid  or  matron,  clad  in  one  of  these  beautiAil 
and  comfortable  garments,  with  as  much  respect  and  admiration  as  if 
clad  in  the  very  costly,  but  less  comfortable  fabrics  of  India. 

It  is  highly  complimentary,  and  must  be  gratifying  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Bay  State  Company,  to  be  informed  ^hat  the  attention  of  our 
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committee  of  judges  on  fine  arts  was  attracted  by  these  shawls,  of 
irhich  they  thus  voluntarily  express  an  opinion  in  their  return,  viz : 
<'  We  would  say  that  if  the  designs  in  color  of  (shawls)  No.  1348, 
are  of  home  invention,  and  not  borrowed  from  French  or  other  Euro- 
pean sources,  that  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  being 
judged  under  the  head  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  being  valued  the  first 
of  their  Idnd.^' 

Shawls  from  the  manufactory  of  D.  Eellog,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
took  the  second  premium.  Mr.  Kellogg  exhibited  some  shawls  from 
his  manufactory,  which  Were  of  vecy  superior  quality  in  fineness  of 
wool  and  texture,  they  came  in  too  late  for  competition,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Fair. 

Itie  Tefkeri  shawls,  from  the  manufactory  of  Monoehand  Barwey, 
Letington,  were  deemed  superior  in  regard  to  the  printing. 


SILK. 

The  culture  of  silk  languishes  in  the  United  States,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  laws  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  formed  to  encou- 
rage and  protect  it,  without  the  slightest  probability  of  encroaching 
thereby  upon  the  rights,  privileges,  or  interests  of  any  class  of  our 
own  people.  ,  The  attention  which  is^now  paid  to  its  culture  would 
not  have  remained,  but  for  a  small  bounty  continued  by  one  of  the 
States,  and  the  kindness  of  our  fellow  citizen,  the  Hon.  Myndert 
Van  Schaick.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  our  twenty-second  Annual 
Fair  were  not  numerous,  but  the  qualities  were  of  the  most  superior 
kind.  Specimens  of  Mr.  John  M.  Summy's  orop,  from  Manheim, 
Pa.,  which  this  year  amounts  to  about  200  lbs.  of  reeled  silk,  were 
deemed  better  in  quality  than  any  which  have  been  shown  for  several 
years;  our  judges  in  their  report  say,  that  "  imported  raw  silk,  it  is 
calculated,  loses  on  an  average  25  per  cent  in  the  spooling,  but  they 
feel  confident  these  specimens  -of  Mr.  Summy  would  not  lose  more 
than  3  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  utmost. 


Of  m^huractur^d^  siO^  tKe^etimetktf'w^^  ndt  Ufg^j  But  som^  of' 
very  suj)ierior  qualii^.  Ih*  sfe\Vihgr,  tikr  sptecliaietti  wijre  llirge  and' 
very  excellent.  In  the  toWn  of  MatisfleM;  Contiiy  the  quantity  of 
ilk  manufacttired  into  sewuig^  is  aHoXifSOGribs.  p«r  week.  TVe 
qtfbntity  grown  in  tK»t  neighboHidOd  haa  be^  redbdetf';  undfer  ttsb 
operation  of  tUe  present  tarifif!^  tb'a  verjr  'smdll  an^dutit;  ihivi/Salk 
not  exceedmg  100  lbs.  per  annum.  Manufacturers  concUfih  the 
q[^inion  that  American  silk^  for  strength  of  fibre  and  lustre,  stands 
unrivalled;    Hie  specimens  of  nlk'  dy^j^  wl^e  extiremely  b^iitiiul. 
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CHANDEUEIIS,  LAMPS,  AND  GAS  FttTimfiS: 

Hie  esblbition'^ia-  tkit^  dqpiurteaot.  ai^  our^  last  FaiiD|V  ym^tvBKf  .firil, 
and  the  speeiBieiiSrofl  excellent  wodcmaasbifi*.  Tbag>ihw>be»x»Bb> 
plaints  previously  made,  and  the  same  are  repeated  this  year  by  the 
judges,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  originality  in  the  designs ;  the  speci- 
mens being  generally  copied  from  French  or  English  patterns.  It  is 
certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  ourartisans  have  not  been  induced 
to  turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  this  important  part  of  their 
pm&ssion.  W^  are  not  by  any  means'  indined  to  'adopt  a>  bi^ef 
thsft'the  ar^m^of  our  cotmti'y  are*  inferior  in  talent  o^ta9fe,  to  tboiS' 
o^'sny  other  country.  The  iMsfortnne  basbeen,  that  for  a  stsuceeanon 
of  periods,  from  an  early  date  in  tiie  bistoiy  of  artisan  labor  in  dii& 
Uhited  States,  just  at  the  time  ^ben  that  labor  began  to  be  prodoe^ 
tivc,  and  the  dependent  artist  began  to  look  up  for  superiority- and 
originality  in  the  products  of  his  toll,  our  laws  have  undergone 
changes  -windb.  hate  blighted  his  prospects j  his  hopes,  and  hia-aspirs'- 
tio6s  for  fame.  Let  there  be  some  stability  in  the  lavrs  vehich  con*- 
trol  the  prospects  and  fortunes  of  Uie  laboring  mass,  and  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  but  Aat  complaints,  such  as  are  above  alluded  to,  will 
soon  cease  to  be  heard.  There  is  not  a  school  of  design  in  our 
country  calculated  for  the  class  to  which  we  now  refer,  and  there 
never  will  be,  until  our  legislators  view  in  its  proper  light,  the  impor- 
tance and  great  necessity  of  rendering  stabk  those  laws  which  con* 
trol  the  remuneration  and  prosperity  due  to  productive  labor,  instead 
of  considering  the  interest  of  fiictors  and  agents  as  of  paramount 
importance. 
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UADDEIL 

Mr.  Hi  Oilyam,  form^rry  of  Hblland|  exhibited  specimens  of.  Mad- 
djfer' grown  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  he  now  resides-  We  are 
niOt  jCid^^s  of  the  article,  but  tbose  who  are,  spoke  in  good  terms  of  the 
sfMic&tt^nS  shown.  IMtr.  GiVyaro  informs  us  that  since  his  re&deuce  ia 
ikfe^^iit^ll  States,  he  has  taken  gr^at  pains  to  ascertain  the  mosi 
i^ttttiiiAs  loctktions  for  its  cultiyation,  in  reference  to-soil,  climate,,  dbo. 
The  examination  has  convinced  him  that  from  Norfolk,  Ya.,  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  from  the  ^a  board  twenty^five  miles  to  the 
iifttfeHbf,  the  soil  and*  climate  are  better  adapted  for  madder  oulture 
tSSiti  dli>f  other  section  of'iBe  United  States.  Mr.  O.  is  undoubtedlj^ 
WtHl'dbl^iakited'witb^t^  cultivation,  having,  pursued  it  in  Holland  for 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
India.  It  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  red,  and  if  properly  prepared 
produces  that  color  in  g(eat  beau^«  It  is  also  used  in  producing 
blue,  black,  buff,  olive-brown,  olive,  navy  blue,  and  other  colors.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Hollanck,  Alsave^  Vvwftncey  kc,  A  rich 
soil  is  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  when  the  soil  is  intpregnated^  v^h 
alkaline  matter,  the  root  aoc^ires  a  red  color;  'm  other  cases 'it  is 
yellow.  In  France,  the  redselb  fo«  40  oeoite  pertOOlbs.  higher 
than  the  yellow,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  the*  Turkey  red  dye. 

Few  Am^ican  gentlemen,  whilst  tmveUng  abroad,  have  devolved 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  oocrntrymefr 
than  Gen.  James  Tallmadge,  from  whom^  under  date  ef  December 
25,  1836,  We  find  the  folkrwing  letter  on- the  subject^of  mtifdd^r, 
addressed  to  Jesse  Bu«l^  Esq. : 

'•  Dear  Sir — Your  known  zeal  in  augmenting  the  productions  of  our 
country,  and  your  efforts  to  make  an  additional  blade  sprout  where  it 
was  before  barren,  gives  assurance  that  a  package  of  foreign  seeds 
could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands,  than  when  confided  to  your  care. 
I  have  a  package  of  Madder  seed,  which  I  brought  from  Avignon,  on  the 
Rhone.    It  is  but  a  few  years  »nce  France  purchased  from  Holland| 
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the  madder  used  in  the  dyes.  Her  prodaction  of  madder  now  sap- 
plies  her  own  demands,  and  furnishes  a  new  agricultural  product  for 
extensive  exportation.  France,  I  believe,  s^ipplies  our  country  with 
madder.  Its  growth  is  suited  to  our  climate,  and  to  the  rich  lands  on 
our  rivers.  The  attention  of  our  farmers  should  be  turned  to  this  as 
a  new  and  very  profitable  crop.  A  few  years  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  laborers  of  its  subjects  will  sur- 
charge our  markets  with  their  productions.  It  is  a  duty  to  supply^ 
from  among  ourselves^  our  own  wants.  We  have  every  variety  of 
soil  and  climate." 

Attempts  were  made  as  early  as  1836,  to  introduce  its  culture  in  the 
United  States,  but  with  what  success,  we  are  uninformed.  The  cost 
of  importations  about  that  period,  exceeded  $2,000,000  per  annum. 
Some  account  of  its  cultivation  here  may  be  found  in  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  1836,  vol.  1,  p.  280. 


STUTVESANT  PEAB  TREE. 


This  venerable  tree,  of  wmch  we  procured  the  annexed  drawing  in 
January  last,  stands  on  the  comer  of  TUrd  Avenue  and  Thirteenth- 
street,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  It  was  planted  about  the  year  1646, 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  at  that  time  Governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and 
has  existed  in  a  remarkably  thrifty  condition  over  200  years.  In 
regard  to  the  quality  of  its  fruit  we  have  no  information,  but  under- 
stand that  it  bears  annually.  Its  trunk  and  large  branches  present 
evident  marks  of  the  effect  of  time ;  its  l^eight  is  about  40  feet,  and 
its  trunk  about  100  inches  in  girth.  It  is  one  of  the  living  remem- 
brancers of  the  attention  bestowed  by  our  forefathers  on  pomology,  and 
deserves  to  be  cherished  with  care.  We  are  indebted  to  ^  Browne^s 
Trees  of  America"  for  the  facts  above  stated. 
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EDGF8  INSTANTANEOUS  ILLUMINATOIL 

Mr.  Isaac  Edge,  of  Jersey  City,  pyrotechnist,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Fair  his  newly  invented  Illuminator.  Thb  is  an  instrument  composed 
of  combustible  materials,  and  so  encased  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  with  perfect  safety.  Its  utility  consists  in  the  ability  afforded 
to  its  possessor  of  producing,  in  the  darkest  night  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  an  instantaneous  and  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
whole  vicinity.  Experiments  were  repeatedly  made  by  Mr.  Edge 
daring  the  Fair,  and  each  instance  with  entire  success;  indeed,  such 
is  the  construction  of  the  article  and  composition  of  material,  that  a 
fiulure  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

The  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  manifold,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, viz  :— oil  the  beach  in  case  of  a  wreck-— as  signal  lights  on 
board  of  ships — in  the  hands  of  our  night  police  in  cities  in  cases  of 
riot  or  other  difficultiesh— in  railroad  trains  in  case  of  accidents  at 
night— on  board  steamers  and  other  vessels  navigating  our  rivers  in 
case  of  accidents  at  night — ^in  short,  in  the  possession  of  all  persons 
wherever  there  is  a  probability  of  requiring  a  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous light.  The  simplicity  in  the  use  of  this  article,  and  its  entire 
safety,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  which  it  may  be  kept,  renders  it  in 
our  opinion  an  article  of  importance,  for  which  Mr.  Edge  deserves 
the  thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens.     A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 


IMPROVED  COP  SPINNING  AND  WINDING  MACHINE. 

m 
This  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  George  H.  Dodge,  of  Dodgcville,  Mass., 

who  claims  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  self-acting  mule  and 

throstle ;  that  it  has  many  advantages  over  the  common  method  of 

spinning,  and  is  equally  applicable  for  filling  and  warp  yarn.     In  the 

room  usually  occupied  for  1000  mule  spindles,  1500  may  be  placed, 

which  will  do  the  work  of  3000  spindles.     That  it  occupies  the  usual 

space  required  for  warp  spinning,  but  will  spin  50  per  cent  more  yarn 
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to  the  spindle  than  the  best  ring  bobbin  known  to  him  in  use,  and 
with  a  savi^jof  two-fifths  of  ,the  power.  That  it  wiU  spin  100  per 
cent  more  yarn  than  the  flyer  spindle,  with  one-half  the  power  com- 
pared to  tbe'it)iiaiatity  in  uaci  haing  .tap^rAd  to  ttbe  .top,  and  there  be- 
ing ao  .bobbins  lor.cbeok  .pins  used,  it  joaaintaios  its  halaAce  at  uny 
apoed  r^equired.  .It  tis  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  much 
more  convenient  to  piece  .up  ibe  ends  when  broken,  than  the  bobbin 
iicame.  The  Messrs.  Sodgos  lepresent  itheir  entice  mill  as  having 
been  changed  fiiomillbe  old  or^iominon  plan  to, the  above  method  of 
spinning,  and  from  twentg^nine  j^ears  .practical  experience  iwith.otki 
:spinn;iQg,  belie^^ve  it  to  be  the  best  kiad  .'of^pinoing  in  use.  That  they 
are  .daily  pro/EliUcing  tmor:e  jjfiiarn.ftQm  2,3S0,fl|>iiidl6S  than  .they  .were 
ever  able  to  do  from  about  4,60DiPn  the  old  ^plan  ^eommonly  .u$ed. 
That  they  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  facts  above  stated,  and 
many  other  ad vajntlages  in  this  .method  of  iOpinning  oyer  ^11  others  in 
use,  and  a^sk  the  privilege  lo^do.so.  They  hai^e  e«bibit«d  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  production  to  us. for  msifeteen  siiccessive  weeks  of 
their  mill  from  Januaxy  to  May,  1849,  oompamd.with  the  oJd  plan 
for  .the.  same  period  of  time  in  1847,  1848.  Also  a  comparative 
statement  of  the.cost/Of  production  for  the.'a^id  period,  which xesuUs 
in  a  saving  or  gain  in  iavor  of  the  Cop  spinner  of  42  per  .ceni.  That 
it  costs  one  cent  ,per  spindie  .for pending  warp  frames,  and  on!e>aiid 
.one-eighth. ceats/orifilUqg  frames,  and  twelve  ^lars.wtra  fovieSess 
per  week. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  the  inventor  This  machine  was  in  opera- 
tion during  our  twenty-second  Annual  Fair,  and  sustained  itself  well 
in  the  estimation  of  those  competent  to  judge  the  merits  of  this  kind 
of  machinery.  It  was  a  full  size  frame,  exhibited  to  the  committee 
in  full  operation,  spinning  warp  yam  on  one  side,  and  fUling  on  the 
other,  No.  31,  and  running  at  a  speed  of  124  revolutions  of  the  front 
roll.  In  a  word,  the  frame  performed  well,  made<good  yam,  wound 
a  good  cop,  and  worked  with  perfect  preciaon,  and  in  the 'opinion,  of 
the  committee  justi&ed  the  expectation  of  the  inventor;  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  .attention  of  the  inanufa<(lUiring  lOemmunity  would  be 
turned  to  it.  The  commitibee  of  judges  to  wbom.it  vms  relGerred,  re- 
turned the  .following  ri^port : 
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'^  This  macl^ine  dispenses  with  the  bobbin  avd^adnoiUB  of  aniacrets^d 
action  of  the  j^indle.  We  consider  it  an  improYeJpaentof  the  first 
magnitude,  and  entitled  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Institute." 


.DICK'S  ANTI-FRICTION  PQWEJB. 

The  right  was  secured  to  the  inventor,  Mr,  Daniel  Dick,  of  Mead- 
Tille,  Pa.,  by  letters  patent  issued  in  October,  1848.  As  a  machine 
for  purposes  of  ^pressing  or  lifting,  it  may  with  propriety  be  denomi- 
nated a  great  power^  as  we  know  of  no  cQipbination  previously .  in- 
vented that  equals  it ;  the  hydrostatic  press  of  Brahma  not  excepted. 
It  is  a  combination  of  great  simplicity,  giving  a  movement  attended 
with  probably  the  greatest  power  attainable,  without  the  use  of 
steam.  It  has  no  rubbing  surfaces,  and  consequently  friction  is 
o%'ercome,  which,  if  we  except  the  hydrostj^tic,  Ijas  always  been  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  use  of  all  other  machines,  where  intense  power 
has  been  aimed  at.  Dick's  arrangement  may  properly.be  termed  the 
rolling  cam. 

In  its  most  extended  form,  it  consists  of  two  eccentric  or  cam 
wheels,  with  a  roller  situated  between  them.  Motion  is  communica- 
ted to  the  cam  wheels  by  the  roller,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  lever 
or  wheel  attached  to  its  axis,  the  friction  being  relieved  by  a  pair  of 
sectors  supporting  the  axis  of  each  cam  wheel,  which  sectors  revolve 
on  an  edge.  A  second  modification,  which  adapts  it  to  purposes  not 
requiring  much  movement,  consists  simply  of  two  eccentric  or  cam 
sectors,  with  a  roller  between,  put  in  znotion  by  a  lever  or  wheel  as 
before ;  the  moving  members  of  both  being  preserved  in  their  verti- 
cal position  by  slots  or  guides  in  the  frame. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  hydrostatic  press,  which  ^as  patented  in  England 
about  the  year  1796,  has  held  an  unrivalled  sway  in  this  department 
of  mechanics,  for  all  purposes,  either  for  pressing  or  lifting,  where 
intense  force  was  necessary  (o  be  used  ;  and  this  not  because  of  the 
absence  of  friction^  but  because  of  the  change  of  the  nature  of  it, 
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converting  it  from  a  variable,  as  it  exists  in  otiber  machines,  to  a  c<»i- 
stant  quantity  of  resistance,  or  nearly  so,  under  all  intensities. 

The  power  invented  by  Dick  is  without  friction  of  any  sort,  as 
constituting  an  impediment  to  its  action,  worth  noticing;  and  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  may  not  supercede,  for  the  great  majority 
of  purposes,  the  hydrostatic  and  all  other  forms  of  power,  either  for 
pressing  or  lifting,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
facts  that  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  much  less  cost ;  will  operate  much 
quicker  with  the  same  force  exerted  upon  it<;  is  more  convenient  to 
handle  ;  easy  of  construction ;  requires  no  oil  to  lubricate  its  parts ; 
no  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrostatic  ;  and  is  far  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  than  any  other  form  of  machine. 

• 

We  cannot  but  view  this  invention  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  department  of  mechanics,  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that 
the  principle  or  manner  in  which  this  mechanical  arrangement  has 
been  constructed,  should  have  so  long  escaped  notice  in  this  age  of 
invention,  which  has  brought  forth  so  many  wonderful  things  in  every 
department  of  science  and  mechanism. 

It  may  be  serviceable  here  to  enumerate  some  of  the  purposes  to 
which  this  power  can  be  successfully  and  economically  applied,  viz  : 
pressing  oils,  paper,  books,  cotton,  hemp,  cloth,  flax,  tobacco,  hay, 
baleing  goods,  &c.  ;  elevating  ships  in  dock,  hauling  out  vessels  on 
inclined  planes,  moving  houses,  extracting  stumps,  punching  iron  and 
other  metallic  plates,  of  all  the  usual  thicknesses,  cutting  off  iron  bars, 
shearing  boiler  plates,  printing,  coining,  embossing,  planishing  tin  and 
daguerreotype  plates,  cutting  out  and  pressing  jeweller's  work,  &c. 
It  has  been  very  successfully  applied  to  straighten  railroad  bars,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  letter  from  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Hewitt. 

The  most  extensive  and  severe  test  of  its  power  for  lifting  pur- 
poses,  was  recently  made  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  where  one 
of  these  machines,  about  seven  feet  in  height,  was  applied  in  ex- 
tracting the  piles  that  had  been  driven  in  constructing  the  coffer  dam 
required  for  the  Dry  Dock.  These  piles  had  been  driven  into  the 
ground  about  40  feet,   were  about  50  feet  in  length,  and  16  to  20 
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inches  square,  dowelled  together  and  spiked,  and  some  of  them  were 
secured  to  the  adjoining  piles  by  heavy  iron  bolts,  2\  inches  diameter^ 
and  pressed  together  by  tapering  piles,  in  the  form  of  wedg^  driven 
in  between  at  certain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  making  water-tight 
joints.  The  machine  was  applied,  and  after  sundering  a  few  timc3 
the  heavy  iron  grapplings  by  which  it  was  made  fast,  complete  suc< 
cess  attended  the  operation ;  the  power  of  the  macliine,  completely 
overcoming  the  adhesion  of  the  moist  ground,  tearing  the  piles  loose 
from  the  joinings  by  the  dowelling  and  spikes,  and  breaking  in  twaia 
the  heavy  iron  bolts ;  exerting  a  lifting  power  of  over  three  hundred 
tonsy  with  an  applied  force  of  from  four  to  six  hands ! !  The  follow- 
ing letter  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Dick's  invention,  is  from  a 
very  reliable  source,  and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

New-York,  JVbi^cmfter  10,  1840. 
Joseph  E.  Holmes, 

•^gentfor  Dick?s  JbUi'-FricHm  Press. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  23d  ult.  is  received.    Your  Pres9  is 

now  in  daily  use  at  the  Trenton  Iron  Works,  straightening  railroad 

iron,  and  it  works  to  our  entire  satisfaction.     In  fact,  we  are  most 

agreeably  disappointed  in  regard  to  its  operation,  for  in  consequence 

of  the  peculiarly  stiff  form  of  the  rail  we  are  making,  we  feared  that 

a  machine  of  adequate  power  could  not  be  obtained.     The  rail  is  7| 

inches  liigh,  with  a  flange  4^  inches  wide,  and  weighs  93  lbs.  per 

lineal  yard.     The  ordinary  mode  of  straightening  rails  by  the  sledge 

is  entirely  unavailable  on  the  bar.     And  yet  the  machine  docs  the 

work  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  so  much  expedition,  and  so  little 

derangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  iron,  that  we  should  never  think  of 

using  the  sledge  again. 

Some  idea  of  the  stiffness  of  the  rail  may  be  formed,  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  tried  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Conv- 
pany. 

The  rail  was  placed  on  bearings  67]^  inches  apart  io  the  clear ;  a 
weight  of  24,000  lbs.  was  then  placed  in  the  centre  between  the 
bearings,  and  the  deflection  of  the  bar  was  jH^  of  an  inch.  A 
second  experiment  with  another  bari  under  precisely  similar  drcuoi* 
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stances,  gave  a  deflection  of  r{f  ^  of  an  incfa|  and  a  permanent  set 
of  T^iv  ^^  ^^  mvh.  The  bearings  in  your  machine  are  only  about 
twenty-eight  inches  apart,  so  that  the  power  required  to  mske  the 
defie^jtion  is  very  much  increased, and  yet  the  machine  does  not  seem 
to  feel  the  work. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  machine  in  the  highest 
terms,  for  straightening  rails,  and  for  all  purposes  where  great  pressure 
is  required.  Its  simplicity  and  comparative  cheapness  must  certainly 
bring  it  into  very  exten^ve  use,  and  for  an  immense  variety  of  appli- 
cations. 
With  our  be«t  wishes  for  your  success,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obH  servants^ 

COOPER  &  HEWITT. 


EQUATORIiL  TELESCOPE, 
Madt  by  Henry  Fitz,  New-York. 

m 

Te]es<x)pes  date  no  farther  back  than  about  the  commencement  of 
the  17(h  century.  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope  of  rude  and  im{)erfcct 
construction,  Galileo  observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  about  the  year 
1610.  Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds,  refracting  and  reflecting.  Be* 
fracting  telescopes  were  constructed  first,  but  the  compound  nature 
of  light  presented  dtfiiculties,  which  for  a  time  were  regarded  as  insur- 
mountable. Reflecting  telescopes  therefore  were  for  a  long  time 
used,  during  which  they  attained  a  degree  of  perfection..  The  diflt 
culties  attending  the  construction  of  the  refracting  telescope,  were  at 
length  overcome  through  the  persevenng  efibrts  of  John  Dolland  of 
London,  who  produced  an  achromatic  refracting  telescope  about  the 
year  1767.  The  discoveries  of  Frauenhofer  have  contributed  to  the 
inr>provement  of  telescopes.  At  the  present  time  they  are  cxlrcn- 
slvely  made  in  London  by  tlie  descendants  of  Mr.  Dolland  rnd  others. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  they  rely  for  their  glasses  principally 
on  the  manufacturers  on  the  continent,  Merz^  the  successor  of  Fraucn- 
hoferi  and  one  or  two  besides. 
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An  emergency  of  recent  occurrence,  brought  Mr.  Fitz  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public  as  a  manufacturer  of  achromatic  telescopes. 
A  series  of  astronomical  observations  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
\7ere  about  to  be  made  by  direction  of  Congress.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  having  received  information  from  the  successor  of 
Fraucnhofer,  that  it  iras  impossible  to  make  a  nine  feet  equatorial  in 
the  time  specified,  Mr.  Fitz  volunteered  to  make  an  object  glass  from 
Guinand's  discs,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  the  High  School 
Observatory  at  Philadelphia,  viz :  6^  inches  clear  aperture,  and  6 
feet  focal  length,  which  should  be  compared  with  that  instrument, 
and  if  it  proved  equal  to  it,  he  would  charge  for  it  only  the  cost  of  a 
similar  lens  at  Munich,  (about  $500,)  otherwise  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, which  had  consented  to  the  loan  of  their  instrument  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition,  should  have  the  use  of  it  free  of  charge  until 
another  could  be  obtained  from  Germany.  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  of 
Philadelphia,  guaranteed  to  furnish  the  mountings  in  the  required  time, 
and  the  glass  was  made.  Professor  Kendall,  director  of  the  High 
School  Observatory,  after  trying  it  by  the  test  proposed,  gave  the 
following  decision  : 

Philadclpria,  May  \st^  1849. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Fitz  object 
glass  last  evening,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  result.  It  was 
compared  with  ours  (of  the  same  size)  upon  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  seve- 
ral double  stars,  and  the  bright  star  Vega,  with  its  companion,  usbg 
a  variety  of  powers. 

It  is  my  opinion  Mr.  Fitz  has  fully  accomplished  all  he  undertook 
to  perform.  From  this  trial  I  am  unable  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
better  glass — the  Frauenhofer  doing  nothing  which  was  not  equally 
done  by  the  Fitz  glass. 

There  was  one  point  only  about  which  a  doubt  arose,  viz  :  color. 
On  first  looking  at  Jupiter,  I  thought  there  was  too  much  violet  about 
the  edge ;  but  on  applying  the  other  (Frauenhofer)  object  glass  with 
the  same  eye-piece,  I  could  not  discover  any  improvement,  except 
that  which  might  justly  be  attributed  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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Mr.  Fitar,  Mr.  Fisber  Langstrcth,  and  Mr.  Young,  with  one  or  two 
other  competent  persons,  bad  also  made  a  comparison  of  the  two 
glasses  on  the  28th,  and  perfectly  coincide  with  me  in  what  I  have 
said.  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Langstrcth  and  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
this  morning,  and  found  they  each  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  myself  as  regards  the  merits  of  Mr.  Filz  ;  indeed,  we  are  delighted 
with  his  success,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  between  this  and  one 
you  order  from  Merz,  the  chances  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  former. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  OTIS  KENDALL. 

In  addition  to  this  testimonial  of  the  merit  and  success  of  Mr.  Fitz, 
we  are  permitted  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  Rev.  James  Curley,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Georgetown 
College,  dated  Nov.  7, 1849,  addressed  to  Mr.  Filz  : 

"  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  extraordinary  result  of  your 
efforts  in  working  achromatic  glasses.  I  am  much  pleased  that  you 
get  enough  to  do,  and  I  only  regret  now  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to 
have  an  instrument  made  by  you  instead  of  our  equatorial  made  by 
Slmuis  of  London.  It  cost  me  about  $1500.  I  do  not  sec  much 
advantage  in  the  size  of  the  circle  over  yours,  but  I  see  a  great  ad- 
tantage  in  the  glass  of  your  last  instrument  being  eight-tenths  of  an 
Ibch  larger  than  our&" 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Lieut.  Gibbs,  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
above  alluded  to,  for  the  part  he  took  in  biinging  forward  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Fitz,  who  is  a  native  of  New-York,  and  self-taught  in  the  art 
he  has  so  successfully  managed. 

The  equatorial  telescope  exhibited  at  our  twenty-second  Annual 
Fair,  was  made  to  order  for  Erskine  College,  Due  West  Comer,  Ab- 
beville district,  S.  C.  The  object  glass  is  5.6  inches  aperture,  7  feet 
focal  length.  It  has  8  eye  pieces,  magnifying  from  84  to  500  times ; 
an  achromatic  finder  2  feet  focus ;  an  hour  circle  7^  inches  diameter, 
and  a  declination  circle  9i^  inches  diameter.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
position  and  distance  micrometer,  and  a  clock  for  moving  the  tele- 
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scape  corresponding  wltb  sohr,  lunar,  and  sidereal  time,  by  which 
the  object  is  kept  accurately  wiilua  the  field  c£  view. 

Such  are  the  fads  ocmiieeted  wi&  ihe  manufacture  of  telescopes 
in  ihe  U^ited  States,  and  they  leave  "very  little  room  to  doubt  their 
equality  in  all  respects  with  the  best  productions  of  Europe.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  Mr.  Fitz  is  entirely  self-taught  in  this 
art|  having  learned  the  business  of  a  locksmith,  which  he  pursued  for 
ten  years.  His  first  telescope 'was  made  for  his  own  use  and  amuse* 
ment.  He  now  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  this  business^  and 
offeni  to  construct  telescopes  of  any  size,  under  a  guarantee  that  they 
shall  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  produced. 


LONG  ISLAND. 

To  Qau  A*  Cbahhucr. 
Dear  Sir — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  to  the  members 


of  tbe  Farmers'  Club,  and  of  the  American  Institute,  to  know  what 
has  been  done,  if  any  thing,  in  the  way  of  cultivating  and  improvbg 
the  wild  hnds  through  the  middle  parts  of  the  island,  along  the  borders 
of  the  railroad,  since  the  agricultural  excursions  made  by  the  mem- 
bers.of  the  Institute  in  1847.  A  reference  to  the  account  of  these 
viftts  to  the  wild  regions  of  Long  Island,  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Convention  held  at  Greenport,  as  given  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  1847,  will  show  the  opinions  then  expressed  by  the 
Convention,  of  the  practicability  of  rendering  those  lands  productive ; 
and  now  a  brief  statement  of  facts  or  results  will  enable  those  gen- 
tlemen, as  w*el]  as  others,  to  see  Low  far  they  are  sustained  in  the 
judgment  formed  at  that  time,  and  the  favorable  opinions  given,  of 
cultivating  that  large  portion  (theretofore  considered  as  barren)  of  the 
island,  between  Farmingdale  and  Riverhead,  a  distance  of  more  than 
forty  miles. 

A  popular  belief  long  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
that  those  lands  were  unsusceptible  of  cultivation,  had  prevented  any 
attempt^  except  what  little  had  been  done  by  myself  and  one  or 
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two  others,  to  coltiTate  or  improve  them.  The  railroad  had  done 
comparatively  notlung  more  than  to  plough  its  own  great  farrow 
through  these  great  forests,  where  the  wild  deer  yet  roamed  as  in  the 
days  of  the  ^Red  man/'  the  native  kard  of  the  ble;  the  station 
houses  along  the  line  of  the  road,  being  at  that  time  surrounded  by 
bushes  and  wild  grass  to  their  very  doors. 

The  publicity  given  to  those  excursions,  and  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  by  those  gentlemea 
who  were  present  as  invited  guests,  attracted  very  great  attention ; 
they  were  everywhere  read  and  freely  commented  upon  throughout 
the  island.  The  whole  subject  of  these  plain  lands,  as  they  were 
commonly  called  by  the  island  people,  was  presented  in  a  new  light| 
and  many  men  who  had  considered  it  impassible  for  any  thing  to 
grow  there  but  the  trees,  shrubs  and  grasses,  through  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pursue  the  deer  and  the  wild  bird,  began  to  think 
there  might  be  some  mistake  ;  as  they  had  never  made  any  trial  of 
the  qualities  of  the  soil,  they  knew  of  no  one  who  had  ever  tried  to 
cultivate  any  portion  of  that  great  tract  of  island  land,  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  these  lands  may  yet  be  capable  of  producing 
something,  or  so  said  many.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  at- 
tempts were  made  in  several  places  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
cultivate  what  had  been  always  before  considered  as  ^^  barrens,"  and 
the  results  have  been  in  every  case,  highly  successful  and  satisfactory. 

Last  season  two  and  a  halt  tons  of  English  hay  per  acre,  were 
taken,  by  ordinary  cultivation,  from  land  that  had  been  reclaimed 
from  these  wilds  at  Thomson  Station,  about  forty  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, and  where  a  recent  historian  of  Long  Island  (see  Prince's  Hist, 
pages  17  and  19)  described  the  soil  and  surface  of  the  country  as 
being  entirely  barren,  and  the  sand  approaching  to  fluidity.  Here, 
as  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  were 
raised  last  season,  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

At  Yaphank,  sixty  miles  from  the  west  end  of  the  island,  where  a 
halt  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  excursions  in  1847,  and  where  diere 
was  no  land  cleared  at  that  time,  last  summer  there  were  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  com,  clover,  and  timothy,  with  garden  and  fruit  trees  at 
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thrifty  as  could  be  found  in  anj  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  has  been  offered  for  land  at  this 
placei  ^^^  ^^8  purchased  four  or  five  years  ance  for  $4.76  per  acre ; 
and  $25  per  acre  for  that  which  is  yet  uncultivated. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  changet  that  hare  taken 
place,  in  the  estimation  and  value  of  these  huidS|  as  there  is  no  longer 
any  dombt  as  to  their  productive  qualities, 

Samuel  Carman,  Esq.,  of  Fire  Place,  a  gentleman  well  known  on 
the  island,  and  to  great  numbers  of  those  who  resort  to  the  &mous 
trout  stream  at  Fire  Place,  says  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  land 
ia  the  middle  parts  of  the  island,  along  the  borders  of  the  nulroad|. 
will  produce  more,  acre  for  acre,  with  the  same  cultiTation,  than  the 
land  on  the  south  shores  of  the  island  where  he  reades,  and  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  island  people  was  so  much  better  than  that  inUmd, 

At  Lake  Road,  or  Irnngton,  cultiTation  has  been  equally  success- 
faU  This  is  a  new  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wilds,  and 
near  the  celebrated  Ronkonkama  pond  or  lake,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  water  on  the  island,  or  in  the  State  of  New-York.  It 
is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  and  surrounded 
byliigh  and  undulating  ground,|its  waters  are  remarkable  for  purity 
and  great  depth,  being  about  eighty  feet  xleep  in  the  middle.  The 
lake  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all  who 
visit  it.  At  Irvingtoni  large  and  commodious  buildbgs  have  been 
erected,  and  the  land  here  has  been  broken  up  with  the  plow.  One 
of  the  great  difBcultiea  of  bringing  these  lands  under  cultivation,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  island  people,  was  the  work  of  clearing  tha 
ground  of  roots,  it  being  regarded  as  impracticable  to  plow  up  the 
land  until  it  had  been  grtibbed  out  by  hand,  at  a  cost  of  $16  per 
acre !  this  being  the  long  established  price  paid  for  grubbing^  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  clear  up  a  little  of  this  kind  of  land  for 
roads,  or  any  other  purpose.  This  great  tax,  or  first  outlay,  formed 
an  almost  insuperable  objection  or  barrier,  to  any  and  every  attempt 
to  break  this  great  wilderness,  and  particukrly  when  added  to  the 
notions  of  worthless  and  barren  land,  that  nothbg  would  grow  on  k 
after  it  was  cleared.    I  plowed  the  ground  without  the  orenous  gruln 
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btng^  with  one  of  Ruggle's  Nourse  and  Mason's  large  Eagle  plows, 
and  with  two  yoke  of  oxen ;  the  work  was  complete,  even  better  than 
I  expected  or  claimed,  and  has  triumphantly  established  the  important 
fact  that  these  hnds  can  be  plowed  up  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  acrei  instead  of  sixteen  dollars  per  acre  ! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  northern  and  eastern  farmers,  to  men 
accustomed  to  clear  new  lands,  it  was  here  regarded  as  impossible  to 
plow  these  lands  until  the  roots  of  the  small  oaks  and  whortleberry 
bushes  had  been  taken  out  with  a  hoe  !  And  when  I  advanced  the 
opinion  tliat  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  plow  them  out,  such  opinion 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  with  nothing  but  de- 
rision, as  a  fallacy  undeserving  any  serious  notice ;  it  was  even  more 
sbsurd  than  the  idea  that  the  land  might  possibly  be  good  for  some- 
flung  after  it  was  cleared. 

These  schib  oaks  that  hare  obtained  such  a  hard  liime,  and  have 
given  to  the  land  on  which  they  grow  such  ^^  bad  eminence,"  are,  as 
you  know,  a  distinct  species  of  the  oak,  a  dwarf  tree,  Querctis  banis^ 
terij  or  beifr-oak,  and  never  grow' any  larger,  whatever  be  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil ;  no  matter  how  rich,  no  more  than  a  currant  bush  or 
a  lilac ;  it  is  a  sort  of  miniature  tree  ;  small  oaks  "  from  little  aco^ 
grow,*'  as  well  as  lar^e  ones. 

These  little  oaks  are  vigorous,  tenacious  of  life,  and  very  prolific^ 
yielding  an  abundance  of  acorns.  Whether  these  are  the  oaks  pro- 
ducing the  ^^  great  store  of  mast  for  swine,"  found  on  the  island,  as 
mentioned  by  Denton  in  his  history  of  the  New  Netherland  in  ]670| 
I  ^^411  not  pretend  to  say.  I  have  never  seen  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  per  acre  of  these  acorns  produced  by  this  little  oak  ;  it  muat 
be  veny  large,  a  great  many  bushels.  It  is  called  bear-oak,  from  the 
fact  of  the  bear  feeding  on  its  acorns.  Quail,  partridge,  and  many 
other  birds  feed  on  these,  and  also  deer ;  so  it  is  not  after  all,  so  des- 
picable and  useless  a  little  fellow. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  parts  above  ground,  being  commonly  from 
four  to  seven  feet  high,  will  aid  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  root% 
that  have  held  dominion  of  so  great  a  portion  of  Long  Island.    The 
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stumps  of  these  little  trees  are  in  the  crown  some  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  immediately  below  the  crown,  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  two  or  three  lateral  roots  spread  out  and  extend  very 
near  the  top  of  the  ground.  These  lateral  roots  O4  branches,  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  stump,  when  they  are  commonly  cut  off  by  the 
hoe  in  grubbing,  are  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  seldom  two 
inches  thick,  and  these,  with  the  perpendicular  or  top  root  of  about 
the  same  aze,  are  the  principal  roots  or  obstruction  to  the  plough  ;  the 
fine  fibrous  branches  and  spongioles  are  very  numerous,  the  ground| 
when  they  are  really  in  possession,  being  literally  filled  with  small 
roots  for  about  eight  inches  deep,  but  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  ones,  are  all  soft  and  spongy. 

He  process  df  removing  these  by  hand,  by  grubbing^  is  as  follows; 
the  tops  of  the  tittle  trees  having  been  cut  oQ*  and  removed  from  the 
ground,  the  tedious  and  toilsome  work  of  grubbing  begins :  It  is 
performed  with  a  mattock^  or  hoe  uith  a  blade  10  or  12  inches  long, 
by  6  or  6  inches  wide,  and  armed  with  this  instrument  the  laborer 
st^s  up  to  the  formidable  scrub  oak,  and  begins  by  cutting  off  the 
large  lateral  roots  about  6  or  8  inches  from  the  crown  or  slump, 
whidi  is  usually  done  by  three  or  four  heavy  blows,  and  at  each  blow 
an  effort  is  made  to  pry  up  or  elevate  the  stump.  After  having  gone 
anrand  it  in  this  manner,  a  heavy  blow  is  then  given  to  reach  the 
main  perpendicular  or  tap  root  below,  and  separate  that^  which,  when 
done,  the  stump  is  taken  by  the  hand,  turned  wholly  out  of  the  ground 
ani  thrown  behind  the  operator.  In  this  manner  the  whole  surface 
is  gone  orer,  taking  up  all  these  little  stumps  and  roots  smgly  by  the 
hand,  and  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  acre  for  the  labor  of  doing  it.  After 
this  operation  the  land  mujct  be  plowed,  which  can  then  be  done  with 
a  coaamon  plow,  such  as  Minor  and  Horton^s,  with  a  pair  of  horses ; 
the  Btnmps  of  any  trees  which  may  have  been  on  the  ground  of  any 
nxe,  are  not  removed,  but  are  suffered  to  remain,  the  same  as  if  no 
gnd^bing  had  been  performed.  The  small  stumps  and  roots  after 
grabbing,  are  gathered  up  and  canied  off  from  the  ground  and  com- 
munally used  for  fuel,  the  more  solid  parts  making  an  excellent  fire. 

The  quantity  of  these  roots  thus  taken  out  of  the  grotmd  is  very 
great ;  a  man  who  has  cleared  several  acres  recently  by  grubbing, 
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8BJS  he  takes  out  forty  or  fifty  loads  per  acre;  of  this  large  amount  of 
root8|  not  all  are  sufficiently  solid  for  fuel,  yet  the  entire  mass  is 
Tegetable  matter,  the  woody  product  of  the  soil,  and  instead  of  being 
taken  out  should  by  all  means  be  be  suffered  to  remain  aud  decay  ia 
the  ground  to  form  kumus^  a  most  important  portion  of  productiTe 
soils,  so  that  besides  the  great  labor  and  cost  of  this  miserable  grub- 
bing process,  it  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  die  land; 
nothing  can  be  done  to  impoyerish  more. 

By  the  operation  of  the  plow,  these  roots  are  nearly  all  left  ia  tha 
ground,  (except  the  very  largest,)  and  having  been  cut  by  the  coulter 
iliid  the  share,  are  turned  under  the  Airrow,  when  all  the  softer  and 
qK>ngy  parts  soon  decay,  thereby  adding  to  the  soil  a  valuable  {no- 
perty.  Forty  or  fifty  loads  of  vegetable  matter  per  acre  will  of  it* 
self  make  fertile  land,  and  to  abstract  that  quantity  will  greatly  injure 
almost  any  land. 

I  have  given  this  particular  account,  so  that  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  mode  of  cleaning  these 
lands  as  practiced  by  the  island  people.  This  slow  and  laborious 
process  of  grubbing  out  these  little  roots,  rendered  the  work  of  clear- 
ing this  land  truly  formidable.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  labor  oon* 
sidcred  that  there  were  but  few  men  laborers  who  would  undertake 
to  perform  it.  This  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  northern  or  New 
England  farmers,  particularly  when  it  is  stated,  the  land  on  which 
this  work  was  bestowed  is  as  nearly  a  perfect  sandy  loam  as  it  cam 
be,  and  of  the  very  best  and  finest  kind,  in  depth  from  18  inches  to 
three  and  five  feet,  and  generally  entirely  free  from  stone  and  graveL 
Fields  of  10,  50  or  100  acres  can  be  made  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  obstruct  the  spade,  or  garden  rake,  con- 
sequently there  are  no  obstructions,  no  large  or  fast  stones  in  the 
ground  for  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  entwine  themselves  among 
and  around,  and  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  plowed  out  Tet 
nothwithstanding  this  smooth  and  beautiful  surface,  and  genial  soil| 
DO  one  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  break  up  this  land  with  a  plow 
until  the  roots  had  been  dug  out  by  hand* 
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I  have  not  seen  or  heard  even  by  tradition,  of  (he  mode  of  clearing 
Iand|  as  practiced  by  the  early  settlers  of  Long  Island,  and  so  much 
Itme  has  elapsed  since  the  settlements  and  clearings  were  made,  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  early  moiles  of  clearing  is  lost,  it  being  more 
than  200  years  since  most  of  the  settlements  were  made,  and  no 
alterations  or  changes  of  any  importance  hare  taken  place  in  the  old 
land  marks,  for  there  is  probably  very  little  more  land  cleared  and 
cultivated  now  in  SuflTolk  county  than  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
ReToIution.  If  this  be  so^  it  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  fact ; 
it  may  not  be  so,  yet  I  hare  made  mqidry  of  several  aged  and  reaped* 
able  men  in  the  countrji  as  to  the  fiict  in  their  respective  neig^boi^ 
boodS}  and  the  result  has  been  to  sustain  this  opinion,  for  the  remark- 
able circumstance  was  there  presented  of  a  tract  of  land  of  more  than 
300,000  acresy  surrounded  on  all  ndes,  by  old  settled  villages,  and 
many  highly  cultivated  fiirms,  which  have  been  occupied  by  many 
families  of  wealth  and  intelligence  for  five  or  mx  generations,  and 
having  remained  entirely  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  cultivation,  and  as 
wild  aji  it  was  when  the  Indians  roamed  oyer  it  in  chase  of  game,  or 
in  pursuit  of  their  foes,  and  almost  within  sight  of  the  City  Hall  of 
New-York.  No  part  of  this  great  forest  b  more  than  6  or  8  miles 
from  sloop-landing  and  navigable  waters,  where  various  craft  plied 
between  the  island  and  the  markets  of  the  city  of  New- York  for  eight 
months  in  the  year ;  ancl  that  such  an  extent  of  the  island's  sur&ce 
diould  thus  have  remained  so  long,  when  it  possessed  all  the  attri- 
butes, all  the  elements  of  soil,  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  culti- 
vation, settlement,  and  for  the  habitations  of  men,  that  any  other  part 
of  the  island  possesses,  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  many  others  as  it 
did  to  me,  perfectly  inexplicable.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  so 
firmly  had  the  belief  become  fixed  in  the  public  mind  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  these  lands  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposesi 
that  their  barrenness  had  become  a  proverb,  and  any  one  who  ad- 
vanced an  opinion  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  all  this,  that  it 
was  really  soil,  earth,  ground  :  real  terra  firrna^  such  as  would  pro- 
duce, if  cultivated,  was  looked  upon  as  a  mad-man  or  a  fool ! 

• 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say,  that  I  feel  under  great  obligation  t* 
you  and  to  the  members  of  the  American  Institute,  for  the  kind  mai^ 
ner  in  which  you  received  and  have  encouraged  my  hwnble  effi>rlB  ia 
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breaking  into  that  gneat  wUilemens^  for  \citbottt  yoiir  aid  ami  co< 

operatioiiy  the  task  ^would  have  been  abnost^  ii  not  quite^  beyond  my 

power.  With  high  regard, 

I  8^,  &C.,  yours, 

E.  F.  PECK. 
Brooklyn^  February  9j  1850. 

In  conoboration  of  the  preceding,  I  beg  to  add  the  following  letter 
from  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Smilhtown,  a  gentleman  \vell  known 
on  the' island,  and  late  clerk  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Smith  is 
not  an  owner  of  any  of  the  lands  referred  to,  nor  in  any  way  inte- 
rested therein : 

Smithtowk,  Jan.  29,  1^0. 
To  Dr.  £.  F.  Pkck  : 

Dear  Sir — ^Yoars  of  ibaSMth  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I  cheer- 
fully comply  with  your  request,  that  I  dwuld  gire  you  my  opinion  in 
relation  to  certain  maUere  therein  stated. 

I  have  no  heatation  in  statmg,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  atten- 
tion which  has  lately  been  given  to  subduing  and  cultivating  the 
^plains"  or  "  barrens,''  so  called, on  Long  Island,  is  principally  owing 
to  your  influence,  and  that  you  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  in  the 
fhcc  of  powerful  opposition,  to  contend  that  these  lands  were  suscep- 
tible of  successful  cultivation. 

Your  opinion  with  regard  ta  the  mode  of  clearing  them,  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  generally  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  It  had  been  thought  impracticable  to  break  up  scrub  Oakland 
with  the  plow,  previous  to  being  grubbed  by  hand,  but  you  contend- 
ed lluit  they  could  be  cleared  by  the  plow,  without  the  grubbing  by 
hand,  and  subsequent  experience  verified  your  theory. 

These  lands  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  very  much  en- 
hanced in  price,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  result  has  been  produced 
in  a  great  measure  by  your  efforts  in  clearing  away  long  existing  pre- 
ijudices  against  these  lands,  and  by  showing  the  people  of  the  island, 
as  well  practically  as  theoretically,  that  they  were  in  error. 

These  lands  have  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadruoled  in  value, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Very  nespectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  A.  SMITH. 
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FIRST  BAY.— T\i€sday^  October  2, 1849.    Morning  Session. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  11  o^clock,  by  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder^  of  Massachusetts,  the  President,  who  took 
the  chair.  Messrs.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  P.  Barry,  of  Ro- 
chester, and  George  Deacon,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Secretaries,  ap- 
peared in  their  places. 

The  Chair  called  upon  such  of  the  Vice  Presidents  as  were  pre- 
sent to  .t^e  seats  upon  the  platform,  and  then  observed,  that  he 
believed  there  were  several  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  Horti- 
cultural Societies^  in  attendance,  other  than  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
this  Congress.  It  was  moved  and  voted  that  they  likewise  be  invited 
to  assume  seats  upon  the  stand. 

The  President  then  said  he  was  happy  to  meet,  this  morning,  so 
many  delegates  in  attendance,  with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  hands  last  year,  and  he  was  very  happy  also  to  meet  the  new 
delegates — gentlemen  who  had  come  up  from  various  quarters,  some 
of  them  from  the  far  West,  to  aid  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress, 
and  assist,  by  their  knowledge  and  experience,  in  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  Pomological  Science  in  the  country.  The  field 
was  a  wide  one,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  well  filled.  But  he  would 
not  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  by  remarks  of  his 
own,  since  it  was  already  past  the  hour  when  it  should  have  assembled, 
and  it  was  important  to  proceed  to  business.  The  Secretaries  had  in 
their  Hands  certificates  and  credentials  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  there  were  any  not  yet  handed  in,  now  was  the  time 
to  present  them. 
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And  Booorduigly,  nnmerouB  certificates  and  lists  of  delegates  were 
passed  over  to  the  officers. 

Mr.  S.  Walker,  of  MassachusettSi  moved  that  the  President  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention,  be 
requested  to  take  seats  and  act  as  members  of  this  Congress.  Carried. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  business,  the  Chair  desired  gentle- 
men present  to  answer  to  their  names  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  read 
the  certificates  that  bad  been  sent  in,  and,  if  they  belonged  to  com- 
mittees, to  state  whether  their  associates,  if  not  already  in  attendance, 
would  be  present. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsovs  then  read  the  credentials  in  his  possesmon,  and 
from  the  responses  it  appeared  that  the  subjoined  States  were  repre* 
sented  by  the  following  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  delegates 
from  Horticultural  Societies : 

Maikk. 
State  Agricultural  OommUtets. — ^Henry  Llttlc»  Bangor;  S.  L. 
Goodale,  Saco. 
Bangor  Horticullural  Society. — ^Albert  Noyes. 

Yermokt. 
Addison  Cotrnty  Agricultural  iSoctefy.— Solomon  W.  Jewett,  Heniy 

C.  Hunt. 

Bennington  County  Agricultural  Society. — ^Rossell  Mattison,  Mar- 
tin Slocum,  German  Mattison. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  B.  ^  Y. 
French,  Samuel  Walker,  Robert  Manning,  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Essex  Institute. — Robert  Manning. 

Worcester  Horticultural  Society. — ^S.  H.  Colton,  D.  W.  Lincoh. 

J^euhBedford  Horticultural  Society. — ^William  P.  Jenney. 

Hampden  County  Horticultural  Society. — J.  T.  Ames,  B.  K.  Bliss, 
Titus  Ammidon,  Rufus  Whittier. 

Berkshire  CowUy  Horticultural  Society. — ^Asahel  Foote. 

COKNECTICUT. 

ffew-Haven  County  Horticultural  Society. — George  Gabriel,  A.  S. 
Monson,  M.  D.,  John  J.  Walter,  E.  E.  Clarke,  Jnmes  T.  Gerry,  S. 

D.  Pardee,  E.  H.  Bishop^  M.  D.,  Charles  B.  Lines. 
Hariford  County  Oniicullural  Society.— U.  W.  Terry. 
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New-York. 

/few-York  Stai^  Agricultural  Society. — ^Herman  Wendell,  it.  D., 
Luther  Tucker,  James  Wilson,  William  Thorburn. 

JlTtierican  Institttie  — C.  H.  Hall,  Benjamin  Ayciigg,  H.  Meigs, 
Lewis  Morris,  J.  L.  Phelps. 

Orange  County  Agricultural  Society. — Andrew  J.  Downing,  Charks 
Downing,  Andrew  Saul,  Charles  Hamilton. 

Buffalo  Horticultural  Society. — ^Benjamin  Hodge,  Lewis  Eaton^ 
Hiram  Barton. 

Queens  County  AgricuUurql  Society. — O.  W.  Huntsman,  R.  B« 
Parsons,  S.  B.  Parsons. 

Oswego  Horticultural  Society. — J.  W.  P.  Allen. 

Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society. — P.  Barry. 

Qintofi  County  Jlgrieultural  Society. — Jonathan  Battey. 

Greene  County  Agricultural  Society, — ^T.  L.  Preyost. 

Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society. — ^Elbridge  G.  Studley. 

Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society. — John  R.  Comstock. 

Fishkill  Landing  Farmers^  and  Gardener^  Qub. — Charles  Dubois, 
Daniel  Brinkerhoff. 

New-Jebset. 

Pomological  Society  of  Jersey  City  and  Vicinity. — John  Eltring- 
ham,  M.  C.  Moi^n,  Henry  Steele,  George  M.  Danforth. 

JfeuhJersey  Horticultural  Society. — ^H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Ira  B. 
Underbill,  John  S.  Chambers. 

Essex  County  Institute. — Jabez  W.  Hayes,  J.  M.  Ward,  J.  J. 
Mapes,  William  Patterson,  William  Reid,  Moses  B.  Coe. 

Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society.  —  Thomas  Handcock, 
George  Dugdale,  Gegrge  Deacon. 

Jforth  American  Phalanx  Association. — Charles  Sears,  George  B. 
Arnold. 

Pehnstlvania. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — Thomas  Handcock,  William 
D  Brinckl6,  M.  M.,  Robert  Buist,  J.  E.  Mitchell,  Robert  Hare,  M. 
D.,  Thomas  P.  James,  Thomas  Ridgeway,  Gerhard  Smidtz. 

Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. — Paschall  Morris,  Thomas 
Harvey. 
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District  of  Columbia* 
Washmgian  Horticultural  Society. — ^Joshua  Pierce 

Georgia. 
Fruit  Growers  of  Athem. — William  N.  White. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland  Horticultural  Society, — A.  Mcintosh,  William  Case,  L. 
Henderson,  J.  F.  Jenkins,  F.  R.  Elliott. 

Ihledo  Horticultural  Sodety.'—F.  J.  Scott,  William  Scott 

IlLIKOIS   AlfD  WlSOOKSIN. 

RuU  Grower^  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. — ^John  A.  Eennicott,  M.  D. 

loiTA. 
Soutkem  bwa  Horticultural  Society. — Greenleaf  C.  Ncally. 

It  being  known  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  hall,  not 
regularly  appointed  delegates  from  any  society,  who  took  great  in- 
terest in  Pomology,  and  whose  counsel  and  assistance  would  be  valua- 
ble to  the  Congress,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  Massachusetts,  that  all  such  persons  be  invited  to  take 
seats  with  the  members. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  accepted  the  invitatioDi  and  parti« 
cipated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress : 

A.  A.  Edgarton,  Danvers,  Mass. 

F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  T.  Noble,  New-York  city,  N,  Y. 

D.  F.  Maruce,  Remsted,  *^ 

J.  B.  Mantel],  New- York  Island,  << 

O.  P.  Disosway,  Staten  Island,      ^ 

Edward  Smith,  Ontario  county,     <^ 
^  Edward  Stevens,  Jersey  City,  N.  Jersey. 

John  O.  Hughes,  Trenton,  ** 

David  Miller,  Jr.,  Carlisle,  Penn. 

John  M.  Summary,  ** 

Delegates,  96  ;  others,  11.     Total,  107. 
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A  large  number  of  others  u-ere  present  xrho  did  not  hand  in  their 
names. 

The  Congress  being  now  ready  to  proceed ,  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three,  to  rpceivc  the  lists  and  mcke  a  registry  of  the 
different  collections  of  fruits  presented  for  consideration.  The  Ciuia 
agpointed  Messrs  Saul  of  New^^York,  Colton,  of  MassachusettS| 
and  Reid,  of  New-Jersey. 

The  Chair  stated  that  a  number  of  communications  had  l>cen  re- 
ceived»  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Congress  the  important  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  several  fruits  in  certain  and  different 
bcalilies.  He  suggested  that  all  these  be  referred  to  the  chairman 
of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  to  be  considered  and  reported  upon 
if  necessary,  with  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  which  might  seem 
desirable.  Thb  course  wasadopted,  and  the  oommunicatioDs  leferved 
accordingly. 

The  Pkenbebt  next  called  upon  the  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  for  a  report. 

In  answer  to  this  call,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dowhihg,  of  New-Totk,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  offered  the  subjoined  remarks : 

Mr.  PnESiDEirr, — I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  North  American  Pomological 
Convention  at  Syracuse.  They  were,  I  believe,  passed  unanimously 
by  that  body ;  and,  as  they  have  reference  to  the  action  of  this  meet- 
ing, I  will  beg  your  indulgence  for  asking  attention  to  them. 

It  affords  me  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  general  interest  in 
the  public  mind,  on  any  topic  of  importance,  when  the  same  movo- 
ment  takes  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  concerted  action,  and  amply  from  a  conviction  which  has 
arisen,  that  such  a  step  is  demanded  by  the  public  good. 

Such  a  conviction,  sir,  gave  rise  to  the  fcrmation  of  two  Pomolog- 
ical Conventions  in  the  year  1848 ;  one  held  at  Buffiik>,and  the  other 
in  this  city.  The  bare  fiict  that  two  spontaneous  movements  were 
made  to  form  national  associations  of  this  kind,  proves,  I  repeat, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  cultivators  in  the  country  at  large  felt 
the  necessity,  of  some  National  AssoeiaUon,  which  should  be  able  to 
do,  for  the  whole  Union,  what  (he  Horticultural  societies  have  done, 
and  are  doing  for  ^-arieus  states. 

But,  sir,  this  spontaneous  movement  towufdn  a  good  and  laudable 
[Assembly,  No.  199.]  13 
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object,  while  it  riiows  the  public  zeal  in  that  object|  is  not,  of  itselfi 
always  sufficient  to  attain  it.  It  is  also  necessary  that  there  should 
be  emeert  ofacticn  and  tadiy  ofpurpcte^  to  bring  about  any  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  in  a  body  \thich  seeks  to  perforin  any  useful  acts 
for  the  country  at  large.  Had  the  members  of  these,  two  convoi- 
tlbns,  brought  together  by  two  separate  calls  (issued  at  aBbut  the 
same  time,)  all  met  in  one  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  real 
identity  of  the  interests  most  important  to  all  of  them,  that  immediate 
and  complete  concert  of  action  would  have  been  the  result.  It  needs 
no  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  information  which  the  public  at 
large  expects  to  derive  from  a  National  Conventkm  of  Fruit  Grow* 
erSy  and  the  importance  which  they  will  attach  to  the  ads  and 
sions  of  such  a  body,  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  its 
composed  of  the  aggregate  of  intelligence  and  practical  knowledgie 
of  the  whole  country.  In  other  words  there  must  be,  there  can  be, 
but  one  National  Convention,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  and 
to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  country  generally. 

I  confess,  sir,  entertaining  these  views,  that  I  am  not  a  little  grati- 
fied to  find  that  the  North  American  Convention,  at  its  late  ses^on  at 
^Syracuse,  has  entertained  the  same  opinion  ;  and  has  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  here  pre- 
sent to  confer  with  this  Congress  on  the  union  or  consolidation  of  the 
two  bodies.  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
member  of  this  Congress,  when  I  say  that,  from  the  first,  no  other 
spirit  has  actuated  it,  or  any  member  of  it,  bat  a  hearty  desire  to  do 
all,  and  everything,  vrith  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  truly  Jffi^ 
tional  .dMOcia^iofi,  based  on  no  narrow  or  sectional  feeling,  but  oo 
the  broadest  spirit  of  nationality. 

Whatever  fruits  may  be  cherished  and  recommended  for  culture  by 
a  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  it  is  plain  to  me,  sir,  that  the  first 
fruit  on  the  rejected  list  should  be  the  *^  apple  of  discord."  (Ap- 
plause.) I  therefore,  confident  of  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this 
body,  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee sent  here  by  tlie  North  American  Pomological  Convention,  to 
confer  upon  some  plan  of  consolidating  the  two  bodies,  and  to  report 
to  this  Conveution  during  its  present  session. 

This  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.   Hkemah  Wendkix,  of  New-York,  then  remarked,  that  as 
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cbsirtnan  of  the  oommHtee  of  the  North  American  Pomological  Con- 
vention which  had  been  recently  in  session  at  SyracDse^  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  preamble  and  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  that  body.  But  before  reading  them  he  would  beg  leave 
simply  to  observe  that  the  feelings  of  kindness  suggested  by  Mr. 
DowKiNG,  in  his  remarks,  as  existing  towards  that  Convention,  by 
this  Congress,  were  fully  recii»ocated  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
that  assemblage.  Dr.  W.  then  read  the  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  are  as  follows  : 

^  Whereas  the  National  Pomological  Convention  held  at  Bulfitlo, 
in  September  of  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New-Yoric  State 
Agricultural  Society,  composed  of  delegates  from  fifteen  States  and 
the  (wo  Canadas,  was  the  first  general  Convention  of  such  character 
ever  convened  in  the  United  States :  and  whereas  that  Convention 
unanimously  resolved,  that  hereafter  an  annual  Convention  of  like 
character  should  be  held,  under  the  title  of  the  North  American  Po- 
mological Convention ;  that  the  first  meeting  with  that  title  should  be 
held  in  the  autumn  of  '49,  at  the  place  where  the  great  Fair  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  to  be  held,  and  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  close  of  said  Fair ;  therefore  we  conader  tiiis  Con- 
vention entitled  by  courtesy  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  being  aware  that 
a  Convention  of  an  analogous  character  was  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  in  the  autumn  of  '48,  and  that  said  Convention  organized  itself 
into  a  permanent  association,  under  the  title  of  the  American  Con- 
gress of  Fruit  Growers,  which  is  to  assemble  in  said  <nty  of  New- 
Yoilc  on  the  10th  day  of  October  next,  and  believing  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pomological  Science,  as  well  as  the  inclination  and 
interests -of  Pomologists  throughout  this  continent^  will  be  Ixfst  pro- 
moted, by  a  merging  of  the  two  apparent  conflicting  assodations  into 
one  f2;eneral  organization  for  future  operations :  Therefore,  be  it 

^^  Resch^  by  this  Cbnoen^ton,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  derig- 
nnted  by  its  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  coming 
session  of  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  and  confer  with 
the  said  Congress,  or  a  committee  whom  they  may  select,  in  relation 
to  tl>e  meeting  of  the  two  associations,  and  as  far  as  this  Convention 
is  interested,  the  settling  of  questions  of 'priority  of  organization, 
places  of  next  meeting,  and  title  of  Association,  shall  be  left  to  the 
commiuoea  whom  the  two  organizations  may  appoint,  and  that  we 
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will  exert  ounwlves  to  induce  a  general  attendance  of  those  interest- 
ed, \rhercver  the  joint  committee  determine  the  next  Convention 
shall  be  hehl,  but  we  cannot  omit  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  Pomological  Science  will  be  most  promoted,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  mass  of  Pomologists  best  satisfied,  if  the  next  meet- 
ing should  beheld  in  Cincinnati,  or  some  other  western  city." 

Dr.  Wendell  then  announced  to  the  President,  that  Dr.  Kenni- 
cxrrr,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Charles  Downing,  James  J.  Mapes,  Benja- 
min Hodge,  and  himself,  the  committee  of  the  North  American  Po- 
mological CoDvention,  to  confer  with  this  Congress,  or  a  committee 
of  it,  in  relation  to  the  matters  referred  to,  in  the  preamble  and 
resolution  which  he  had  just  read,  were  present,  and  waited  the  fur- 
ther action  of  this  Congress. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  as  the  committee  under  Mr.  Downino's 
motion,  Messra.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  New- York ;  Walker,  of  Masses 
chosetts ;  Brinckle,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Monson,  of  Connecticut ;  and 
McIntosb,  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Wendell  suggested  that  as  the  committee  of  the  North 
American  Convention  consisted  of  six,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
same  number  from  this  Congress,  and  he  moved  that  the  President 
be  atlded.     Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  remarked,  that  several  reports  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands,  of  which  it  was  impossible  yet  to  give  a  digest;  but 
there  was  one  subject  of  considerable  importance,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  last  Convention,  on  which  he  had  something  to  offer 
for  considefation.  He  meant  the  subject  of  rejected  fruits.  Hie 
committee  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  had  submitted  to  the  gcne^ 
ral  committee  a  list  of  such  pears  as  in  their  opimon  might  be  placed 
upon  the  rqeetei  list*  This  list  he  should  be  happy  to  present  to 
the  Congress,  nmne  by  name.  If  we  could,  at  this  session,  succeed 
in  rejectittg  a  number  of  worthless  fruits,  which  were  continued  in 
the  cailalogtte  only  from  courtesy,  it  would  be  a  great  ctep  gained. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  fruits  on  the  list  be  taken  up,  and 
considered  separately. 

Mr.  Downisa  said  the  first  on  the  list  were  four  varieties  of  pearsi 
the  Masmdriaof  Ruisia^  the  Admiral^  the  Mon  Tbum,  and  the  jfm- 
hn^na.    It  was  prosposed  that  the  Congress  should  reject  them  all 
The  Chjub  obienred  that  they  had  been  proved  in  the  vidnity  of 
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Boston,  by  (be  Preriilcnt.  of  the  MasBtdiiiactts  Hofticultnral  Society, 
and  others,  and  pronounced  far  inferior  to  a  vast  number  of  other  va- 
rieties. If  no  other  objection  was  made,  they  would  be  considered 
as  rejected. 

Mr.  F&KNCH,  of  Manachnsetts,  was  not  prepared  to  proceed  in  this 
way.  The  four  pears  now  named,  might  be  worthless  enough,  and 
he  was  willing  they  should  be  superseded ;  but  he  feared  the  course 
proposed  to  be  taken,  mi^t  lead  to  evil  results  in  the  end.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  would  be  enough  for  this  Congress  to  rule  fruits 
in  ;  for  its  members  to  decide  among  themselves,  what  they  really 
approved,  and  leave  to  the  wise  in  the  community,  to  say  whether 
they  would  cultivate  other  varieties  or  not.  He  made  these  remarks 
because  it  might  happen  that  a  pear,  a  third-rate  one,  perhaps,  as  the 
Buffum^  would  be  erased  from  the  list  to  be  cultivated ;  and  that 
such  subsequent  diiferences  of  opinion  in  rpgard  to  it  might  arise,  as 
to  make  gentlemen  sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  Suppose  this 
Congress  should  rule  a  fruit  out,  and  the  next  should  rule  it  in ;  what 
weight  cQuld  be  attached  to  the  decision  of  either  1  He  knew  the 
catalogue,  was  much  too  large ;  in  regard  to  the  apple,  for  instance, 
instead  of  the  present  cumbersome  list,  one  of  about  thirty  good  va- 
rieties, was  as  much  as  any  person  ought  to  expect  or  deare ;  but 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opiiuon,  even  in  that  He  wished  the 
Congress  not  to  decide  upon  excluding  any  fruits,  but  to  rule  in,  and 
recommend  a  few  of  the  best,  and  leave  the  public  to  gather  firom 
them  as  they  chose. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Massichusetts,  observed  that  the  list  was  made 
out  under  the  directions  of  the  last  convenUon.  There  did  appear  to 
be  a  large  majority  of  the  members  last  year,  that  not  only  wished, 
but  demanded  a  list  of  rejected  fvuit$.  He  thought,  then,  that  we 
were  not  ready  for  it,  but  (he  meeting  did  request  the  several  Slate 
committees  to  report  to  the  general  committee,  a  list  of  worthless 
fruits,  in  their  respective  Stntcs.  The  Massachusetts  committee  had 
only  obeyed  these  instructions  of  the  convention  ;  and  in  so  doing, 
they  had  followed  the  ciiample  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  as  every  gentlemen  knew,  placed  o  cipher  ngainst  the  names 
of  worthless  fruits  in  the  catalogue.  These  four  penrs  were  among 
thcra,  and  there  were  about  160  penrs  rejected,  in  nil,  by  that  Society, 
if  he  rightly  remembered.    It  was  undeniable,  that  there  were  large 
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nacDbers  of  worthleBS  pears  and  apples,  wUch  ooght  to  be  ruled  out 
of  good  companj. 

Mr.  HoYEir,  of  MaaBachuaettS)  aaid  he  waa  not  present  when  the 
vote  referred  to  was  takea^  last  year,  and  did  not  now  know  whether 
'he  should  have  opposed  it  or  not.  But  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Frenchp 
that  we  ought  to  act  very  cautiously  indeed,  and  he  should  prefer  that 
the  Congress  restrict  itself  to  recommending  such  fruits  as  were  really 
worthy  of  it,  and  leaving  the  public  lo  take  its  own  course.  Mr. 
Vf  AIMER  had  said  that  the  London  Society  had  rejected  many  pears. 
He  was  aware  of  it,  and  that  the  .Ambrosia  was  one  of  them.  Yet 
the  Ambrosia  was  by  many  considered  first-rate.  He  should  not  deny 
that  there  were  many  in  the  catalogue  utterly  worthless  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  neither  could  it  be  denied  that  in  the  country  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  seedlmg  pears  coming  up  every  day,  and  it  might  be  that 
m  time  we  should  have  an  American  list,  so  good  that  all  others 
would  be  rejected.  But  cultivators  who  wished  a  Iftrge  number  of 
varieties,  would  not  do  so.  People  differed  as  to  fruits,  according  to 
the  different  objects  for  which  they  wanted  them.  He  might  instance, 
as  to  this,  the  Old  Bell  pear,  which  amateurs  might  wish  to  have  re- 
jected, but  which  cultivators  would  not  give  up  on  account  of  its 
superior  productiveness,  and  great  profitableness  as  a  market  pear. 
He  had  never  fruited  the  Ambrosia,  \>ut  he  trusted  that  no  fruit  would 
be  rejected  on  hearsay.  Again,  some  on  the  proposed  rejected  list 
might  be  synomyns,  and  not  the  true  variety.  Though  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  list,  be  hoped  we  should  not  go  too  fiist|nor  reject  any 
except  those  we  knew  to  be  worthless. 

Mr.  Hayes,  of  New-Jersey,  said  that  although  the  convention  last 
year  did  pass  the  vote  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Walker,  yet  it  appeared 
to  many  members  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  select,  and  make 
out  a  li^t  of  best  fruits  in  the  first  place.  Massachusetts  had  sent  in 
this  list  as  being  worthless  with  her  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
many  of  these  same  firuits  might  prove  of  excellent  quality.  A  dis- 
tance of  only  half  a  mile  in  location,  sometimes  made'  great  differ- 
ence in  quality.  The  St  Michael  pear,  for  instance,  was  worthless 
at  Boston,  but  in  western  New- York  it  was  one  of  the  best,  and  it 
would  rule  in  the  market,  even  though  ruled  out  of  it  by  us. 

The  Chair  observed,  that  from  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  some  varieties^  ifi  comportMon  with  other fiuUs^ 
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were  worthless  all  over  the  United  Statet ;  and  he  believed  the  eon^ 
mittee  only  intended,  in  their  report,  that  mcA  had  better  be  extemu- 
natcd.  Still  he  wished  to  proceed  very  carefully,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man objected  to  the  rejection  of  any  fruit,  he  would  let  it  stand.  Aj 
to  these  four  pears,  there  were  over  a  hundred  others  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  them,  and  if  they  could  be  put  out  of  sig^t  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us. 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  New-Jersey  remarked  that  the  Aiian  Tbton  always 
tracked  badly  with  him.  He  had  nerer  been  able  to  raise  a  good  crop« 

Mr.  HoTEY  moved  that  all  the  fruits  recommended  to  be  pkoed 
upon  the  rejected  Hsi  should  so  be  done  without  debate,  unless  objee- 
tkms  were  made. 

Mr.  Hatbs  hoped  that  the  committee,  would  give  some  reasons  he 
the  rejection  of  the  fruits. 

BIr.  Downing  replied,  that  if  we  should  calculate  ninety  per  cmt 
of  the  millions  of  fruit  trees  in  this  country,  to  be  really  not  valuable 
for  general  cultivation,  and  if  we  could  supply  their  places  with 
others  unquestionably  gocfd,  certainly  that  would  be  a  very  desirable 
result  He  was  very  far  from  supposing  that  the  present  Hst  could  be 
adopted  exactly  as  it  stood,  but  if  a  congress  like  this,  composed  of 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Bangor  to  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  could  agree  upon  any  tlur^  varieties,  for  example,  which  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  cultivate,  in  that  case  a  great  step  would  as- 
suredly have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Fbekgh  said  that  he  likewise  was  absent  last  year  when  the 
vote  spoken  of  was  taken,  but  he  must  still  contmue  to  think  it  bet- 
ter to  agree  only  on  a  li^t  of  such  fruits  as  were  worthy  of  cultivation. 
He  acknowledged  these  four  pears  under  oonsideration  to  be  good  for 
nothing,  but  coming  down  to  the  Buffum  pear,  (wMch,  perheps,  lie 
had  marked  a  step  too  high  before,  and  which  might  not  be  regarded 
as  more  than  fourth-rate,)  that  was  a  hardy  tree  and  good  bearer. 
True,  there  were  fifty  other  varieties  whose  fruit  was  far  better,  but 
it  did  appear  to  him  better  for  the  congress  to  confinejtself  to  a  re- 
commendation of  what  its  membess  thought  best,  than  to  undertake 
to  prescribe  any  variety. 

Mr.  Walksr  rejoined,  that  the  committee  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
strike  off  a  nngle  pear,  if  it  were  not  desired  by  the  congress.  Mem- 
bers, and  the  people  generally,  wanted  to  know  what  variaiies  were 
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m  £ict  wortUe60|  on  (be  whole,  so  as  to  avoid  purchasing  them. 
Every  gentleman  could  judge  for  himself  what  suited  him,  but  it  was 
desirable  that  all  should  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
each  other.  Such  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Massachusetts  por^ 
tipn  of  the  committeei  and  on  that  principle  its  report  had  been  made. 
As  to  its  reliability,  he  thought  that  a  uniform  experience  of  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  years,  was  pretty  good  authority.  If  the  Congress 
should  agree  to  strike  off  one  in  every  ten  pro|)osed  in  the  report,  he 
should  be  as  satisfied  as  though  it  were  adopted  entire,  for  he  should 
consider  that  a  large  gain  had  been  attamed.  But  if  gentlemen  were 
still  determined  to  go  through  an  experiment  individually  with  all 
varieties  of  fruits,  whether  proposed  to  be  rejected  or  not,  why  then 
all  the  collective  experience  here  would  simply  go  for  nothing.  Every 
body  could  try  and  judge  for  himself  on  each  fruit  presented ;  but  it 
was  to  afford  each  one  the  benefit  of  the  collective  expejrience  of  the 
whole  mass,  that  this  assemblage  of  Fruit  Growers  bad  come  into  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Walker  said  he  differed  from  his  friend,  (Mr.  Frekcq) 
as  to  the  Buffum  pear,  and  placeil  it  side  by  side  with  the  St.  Michael. 

Mr.  Hates  wished  to  give  all  parts  of  the  Union  the  advantage  of 
proving  and  profiting  by  the  decisions  of  the  Congress.  If  a  liitt 
of  best  fruits  were  established  and  published,  they  would  have  that 
benefit  Let  an  approved  list  be  first  given  out,  and  then  as  we  went 
CD,  we  might  come  down  to  poorer  and  poorer,  till  we  satisfactorily 
arrived  at  such  as  were  not  worthy  of  any  attention  at  all. 

Mr.  Babby,  of  New-York|  said  that  in  regard  to  this  list,  many  gen* 
tlemt n  might  hear  the  names  of  varieties  of  which  they  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  as  to  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  judge  firom 
experience.  He  knew  nothing  of  these  four  pears,  but  was  willing  to 
reject  JLhem  all  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  did.  Now,  this  waaa  list 
from  Massaehiisetts ;  these  fniits  were  worthless  there,  and  if  they  should 
be  cast  ont  of  cultivation  in  that  State,  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  list,  some  ose  good  purpose  at  least  would  be  effected. 

Mr.  HAKcock  thought  that  Mr.  French  misapprehended  the  state 
of  the  question.  He  did  not,  himself,  consider  this  as  a  list  of  fruits 
rejected  by  this  Congress,  but  only  a  list  of  those  rejected  so  far  as 
cultivation  in  Ma.ssacbusetts  was  concerned.  It  was  prepared  for  that 
State,  and  wouhl,  he  supposed,  be  followed  up  by  similar  reports  fiom 
cthtr  States  in  different  parts  of  the  land.    He  conceived  this  to  be 
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J>e  only  feasible  way  of  getting  at  the  desired  resulti  and  if  it  were 
a  i  he  imagined,  then  this  was  only  n  rejected  list  for  Massachusetl8| 
9Jid  not  a  general  list  of  rejected  jiears  sent  forth  under  the  authority 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Pabsoks  rather  regretted  to  observe  an  indisposition  to 
establish  a  list  of  rejected  fruits.  The  Convention  of  last  year,  and 
the  present  Congress,  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  and 
afterwards  publicly  diffusing  all  the  knowledge  concerning  the  culture 
of  fruits,  the  varieties  to  be  preferred,  and  those  to  be  avoided,  which 
it  waa  posdble  to  obtain.  This  body  was  engaged  in  laying  down  a 
pomological  chart,  on  which  it  was  certainly  very  desirable,  not  only 
to  trace  a  channel  for  full,  good, and  safe  navigation,  but  also  to  point 
out  distinctly,  all  the  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  not  oblige  mariners 
to  discover  them  by  running  upon  them.  He  therefore  hoj)ed  that 
the  list  would  be  considered  and  adootcd,  so  far  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  for  general  information. 

Dr.  KsNNicoTT,  of  Illinois,  hoped  that  a  rejected  list  would  be  de- 
cided upon  ;  as  otherwise  fruit  growers  would  never  get  a  settled  and 
approved  list.  A  beginning  ought  to  be  made,  and  if  wc  could  begin 
at  both  ends,  recommending  some  varieties  and  rejecting  others  alto- 
getber,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Undiirhill,  of  New-Jersey,  said  we  had  so  great  a  variety  of 
country  and  climate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  rejected  fruits  should  be 
considered  as  rejected  only  for  particular  localities  and  conditioUL 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  rejected  varieties  that  should  be 
applicablei  in  all  refpects,  to  the  whole  country,  but  each  portion 
must  judge  for  itself. 

Mr.  Hakcock  moved  that  the  list  offered  be  considered  and  entered 
on  the  recordspSs  from  the  Massachusetts  committee,  and  applicable 
only  to  Massachusetts.  The  Congress  must  come  to  that  in  tiie  end| 
for  every  State  locality,  if  the  present  course  was  to  be  pursued ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  frame  a  list  of  fruits  that  ought  to  be  rejected 
throi^hout  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  the 
north,  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  south,  and  lllhiois  and 
Wisconsin  in  the  west.  For  himselfi  in  regard  ioihc  JltTibrosia  pear, 
he  had  fruited  that  variety,  and  found  it  good  fur  two  years,  and  the 
same  had  been  the  case  in  his  ncigliborhootf. 

Mr.  Dow^NiSG  said  that  if  tlic  basis  s{)okcn  off  by  tlic  last  gentle- 
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man  were  to  be  adopted ,  it  would  be  jutt  as  impossible  to  agree  upon 
a  list  to  be  recommended  as  upon  one  to  be  rejected.  No  one  mrieiy 
oould  be  proposed  as  being  universally  or  equally  good  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  ;  but  there  were  some  few  plain,  obvious  principleS| 
which  would  hold  in  the  decision  as  to  each  fruit  as  it  came  up.  If, 
for  instance,  the  A'mimma  pear  riioold  be  proDonnced  good  in  any 
considerable  region,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  No  variety 
should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  rejected  fruits,  whilst  there  was  any 
hope  that  it  might  prove  to  be  good. 

Mr.  IIoTKT  agreed  with  the  last  speaker^and  it  vrms  because  he  did 
so  that  he  had  moved  that  any  fniit  on  the  rejected  fiat,  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  which  any  gentleman  might  except,  be  retained.  Yet,  if  we 
could  only  agree  on  abandoning  ten  worthless  varieties,  sosfte  advantage 
would  be  gained,  and  the  beginning  of  a  useful  result  would  be  reached. 

Mr.  Noble,  of  New- York,  inquired  whether  the  report  under  oott- 
nderatiou  was  a  report  from  the  fiuit  eommittae  of  this  CoBgress  or 
noti 

Mr.  Walker,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  list  of  pears  proposed  to  be 
rejected  was  made  out  by  the  sub-committee  en  the  part  of  Bbssa- 
ehusetts,  and  reported  by  them  to  the  general  committee,  which  body 
now  laid  it  before  the  Congress  as  its  own  report  Maswrhnsetts  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  DowzaNG  informed  the  Congress  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Walker  was  entirely  correct,  and  that,  moreover,  before  submitting 
the  list  under  consideration,  the  general  committee  had  stricken  off 
several  varieties  that  the  Massachusetts  sub-committee  proposed  to 
reject. 

Dr.  MoNsoN,  of  Connecticut,  wished  to  know  if  these  gentlemen 
who  advocated  a  rejection,  on  the  one  ade,  and  those  vdio  disapproved 
of  it,  on  the  other,  had  a  general  practical  experience  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  fruits  under  consideration  t  or  were  they  like  the  phy- 
sician who— finding  that  an  English  patient,  who  ate  of  Westphalia 
ham  while  under  treatment  for  a  fever,  recovered  from  the  disease, 
thereupon  prescribed  the  same  article  to  a  Scotchman  suffering  from  the 
same  malady,  who,  nevertheless,  died — entered  it  upon  his  books  that 
Westphalia  ham  would  cure  an  Englishman,  but  kill  a  Scotchman  t 
Of  course,  there  would  be  differences  in  the  result  of  cultivating  the 
same  fruit  in  different  sections  of  the  oountryi  different  climates,  and 
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different  aoils ;  bat  if  it  abould  be  foond  that  any  OBe  yarietj  was  bad 
at  BostoHi  and  also  at  Syracuse,  he  would  have  nothmg  to  do  with  it 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Hahoock's  motion,  that  the  proposed 
list  be  considered  as  only  applicable  to  rejected  Tarieties,  for  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr.  Walker  objected  to  that  motion,  as  out  of  order.  The  report 
was  not  a  report  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  nor  from 
the  Massachusetts  portion  of  the  general  fruit  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  report  of  the  whole  of  that  committee,  under  the  or^ 
ders  of  the  convention  of  last  year.  And  some  gentlemen  had  been 
entirely  mistaken  in  the  grounds  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to 
its  addition.  It  did  not  propose  to  exclude  from  general  cultivation  all 
8*ich  fruits  as  were  found  not  to  answer  in  Massachusetts.  The  con- 
trary was  the  fact ;  for  while  the  St.  MichaePs  pear,  known  to  be 
excellent  in  New- York  asthe  Virgalieu,and  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Bat- 
ter pear,  was  utterly  worthless  in  Boston,  the  committee  had  not  even 
proposed  to  exclude  it.  But  wh^n,  from  our  own  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  others,  a  variety  was  good  for  nothing  at  Boston,  equally 
bad  here,  worse  perhaps  in  Philadelphia,  and  totally  unworthy  of  cul?- 
tivation  at  Cincinnati,  then,  on  this  united  testimony  of  its  worthlees- 
ness  everywhere,  the  committee  had  decided  to  recommend  its  rejection. 

Mr.  Hancock  expressed  himself  satisfied.  He  had  got  the  explana- 
tion that  he  desired,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  Mr.  Hovey's  motion,  which  was 
adopted,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  the  names  of  the  object- 
ors to  the  rejection  of  any  particular  variety  of  fruit,  should  be 
entered  on  the  records. 

So  it  was  decided  that  the  fruits  contained  on  the  rejected  fist, 
should  be  taken  up  senatim  :  those  varieties  to  which  no  objection 
was  made,  should  be  rejected  without  debate  ;  those  to  whoae 
rejection  any  gentleman  did  object,  should  be  stricken  from  the  liS. 
The  names  of  objectors  to  be  recorded  in  each  instance. 

The  matter  thus  being  settled,  Mr.  Downinq  agam  commenced  the 
reading  of  the  list  of  rejected  fruits. 

[The  rejected  fruits  on  which  no  discussion  took  place,  will  be 
found  in  the  fruit  list  towards  the  end  of  tUa  report.  The  debates 
that  occurred  on  fruits  proposed  for  rejection,  but  retained,  and  on 
others  proposed  for  general  cultivation,  will  be  found  b  the  following 
pageS|  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.] 
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PCABS  Wniai  IT  WAS  PROPOSED  TO  REJECT. 

^mhroda. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  £lliotT|  of  Clevelandi  Ohio,  and 
retained. 

Jhnand^  DonbU. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  ManxcS|  of  Long  %land, 
N.Y. 

Bewrr^  ^Elbec. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hotet,  of  Bo^on,  Mas 

Boucqtda. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hotey,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Bergamatte  Parthenay, — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Mantell  of  New- 
York  Island. 

Cumberland, — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Mamice,  of  Long  Ishnd.  He 
considered  it  a  good  baking  pear. 

Colmar  d^Eti. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Mantell,  of  New-York. 

h^ant  /Vo(%e.— -Objected  to  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsoks,  of  Flushingi 
New-York. 

Fondanie  JPEti. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Gabriel,  of  New-Haveng 
Conn.     With  him  it  was  a  superior  pear  on  quince  stock. 

GilogiL — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Beid,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 
With  him  it  was  a  good  pear  on  quince.  Also,  by  Mr.  Maktell^  of  N. 
Y.     It  was  good  with  him  on  quince. 

lodlgfe.'- Objected  to  by  Dr.  BfiiNCKLlf,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
and  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  N.  J. 

ValleS  FVanche. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Windsor. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  McIntosh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
Mr.  Heid,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
and  Mr.  Saul,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Rousselet  de  Sbdtgardt. — Objected  to  by  Blr.  Barry,  of  Bochestefi 
N.  Y. 

Bdh  de  Bruxelles. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Barry,  of  RochcsSleri 
with  him  it  was  a  fine,  beautiful  fruit.  Also  by  Mr.  Hoyey,  of  Bos- 
toft,  who  had  found  it  a  very  handsome  and  showy  pear,  and  bad 
o(\en  been  ofiercd  a  York  shilling  apiece  for  the  fruit  by  viators,  who 
•  saw  it  growing  on  the  tree  at  his  establishment.  Judging  it  by 
strictly  Pomological  rules,  be  thought  it  about  a  thirti  rate  fruit. 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Boston,  said  the  fruit  was  handsome,  indeed,  but 
utterly  worthless.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  deceptive  variety  in  the 
whole  catalogue.     He  apprehended  his  friend  Hovey  did  not  sell  it 
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because  it  was  all  show  and  nothing  else.  He,  too^  had  had  frequent 
applications  to  sell  it^  but  had  always  advised  people  to  taste  the 
fruit  before  purchasing,  and  had  generally  found  that  the  first  taste 
was  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Downing  then  said  that  the  remainder  of  the  list,  so  far  as  it 
was  ready,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reject,  consisted  of  Apples. 

[As  with  the  Pears,  the  Apples  which  were  rejected  nan.  con.  will 
be  found  in  the  list  of  rejected  fruits.] 

The  only  other  Tarietics  were  the  following : 

APPLES   WHICH   IT   WAS   PROPOSED  TO   REJfiCT. 

Black  Apple. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  New-Jersey. 

WhUer  Pearmain. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Burlington, 
IT.  J.,  and  Mr.  Hoyey,  of  Boston.  Mr.  French,  of  Braintrce,  Mass., 
said  it  was  a  very  excellent  apple,  but  he  thought  it  hardly  worth 
cnltiTation,  since  it  was  so  shy  a  bearer 

This  completed  the  list  of  fruits  proposed  for  rejection,  so  far  as 
the  committee  was  prepared  at  present  to  offer  it. 

The  Chair  communicated  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  inviting  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
Philadelphia,  and  offering  to  provide  a  hall  and  all  requisite  accom* 
modations.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Wendell,  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  under  Mr.  Downing^s  motion. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute 
be  invited  to  take  seats  as  members  of  this  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Congress  then  adjourned,  till  half 
post  3  o'clock. 

ApTCRNOoir  Sessioh. 

The  Congress  came  to  order  at  4  o'ck>ck  the  Presidsnt  m  the 

dmir. 
Mr.  (Presdent)  Wilder,  in  behalf  of  the  associated  committees 

of  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention,  and  of  the  present 

Congress,  submitted  the  annexed  report. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
ooronuttee  sent  to  this  Congress  by  the  North  American  Pomological 
Convention,  on  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  uniting  or  cooaoli* 
dating  the  two  anociations,  respectfully  report : 

That,  finding  the  jobt  committee  wetc  fully  coDviiioefl  of  the  ad* 
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Tantage  ra  «]1  rftcpeets  to  die  country  at  birge,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Pomology,  of  haying  but  one  National  Convention  of  this  kind,  which 
should,  as  far  as  posnble,  embody  all  the  talent  and  experience  of 
the  land — a  conTiction  which  this  Congress  has  always  firmly  held  — 
they  had  great  pleaKure  and  unanimity  in  immediately  adopting  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  two  Conventions,  hitlerto  known  as  the 
North  American  Pomological  Convention,  and  the  American  Congrt*s8 
of  Fruit  Growers,  be  hereby  consolidated. 

3.  Resolvtdj  That  the  consolidated  association  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  ''  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  CONGRESS.^' 

3.  Resolved,  Hiat  the  next  session  of  the  Pomological  Congress 
shall  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  autumn  of  1S50,  and  that  the  time 
thereof  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  this  Congress,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Preodent  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  that 
notice  of  such  meeting  be  given  to  all  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 
and  Pomological  Societies  throughout  the  country. 

4.  Resolved,  ThBit  the  meetings  of  this  Congress,  aAer  the  next 
session,  shall  take  place  biennially,  and  that  the  meeting  (or  1858 
shall  be  held  at  Philadelphia. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

Ckofrfnotim 

The  iioestion  being  on  the  acceptance  of  this  report  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  retolntlons, 

Mr.  Hanoock  moved  to  strike  from  the  fourth  resolve  the  clause 
providing  that  the  sesaon  for  1852  shall  be  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Walxee  was  opposed  to  this  motion.  This  Congress  was 
honored  with  the  presence  of  Dr.  BaiNCKLf,  of  Phikidelphia,  who 
had  been  placed  upon  and  had  acted  with  the  committee ;  and  after 
full  discussion,  it  had  been  agreed,  on  the  whole,  that  the  course 
resolved  upon  vras  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  had  governed 
the  committee,  but  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  harmony  of  its 
decision  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  Congress.  If  there  was  any 
one  place  above  others  at  which  he  wished  to  meet  his  pomological 
friends  and  associates,  it  was  Philadelphia.  He  wanted  again  to 
triead  the  beautiful  hall  in  that  city,  and  witnen  another  8{)lcndid  dis- 
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play  of  fni:t8  and  flowers  wHhin  its  walls.  H^'  wanted  agab  to 
mingle  in  the  crowds  that  thronged  its  precincts,  and  whatever  squeeze 
gentlemen  migbt  be  subjected  to^  he  hoped  they  would  not  squeeze 
out  of  these  resolutions  the  provision  for  assembling  at  Philadelphia 
in  1852. 

Mr.  HoTST  remarked,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  resolution  in 
itself,  but  he  feared  it  might  tend  to  create  some  sectional  bias  or 
prejudice.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  present  oflScers  and  members 
of  the  Congress  would  hold  over  until  the  time  in  question.         ^ 

The  Chair  replied  that  they  would  not.  New  members  must  be 
chosen  for  the  next  Congress  and  new  oflicera,  after  it  had  assembled. 

Mr.  OoTKT  said  he  had  so  supposed  j  and  since  there  might  be  an 
entirely  new  set  of  delegates  at  Cincinnati,  in  courtesy  to  them,  at 
least,  it  woaM  be  well  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  succeed- 
ing secRon  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Hancock  declared  that  if  he  had  any  peraonal  choice  in  the 
mp.tter,  it  was  b  favor  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  the  precedent  of 
fixing  a  place  so  long  beforehand  that  he  feared.  He  was  well  aware 
that  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  actuated  the  committee,  but  all 
precedents,  which  some  times  caused  so  much  trouble,  grew  up  b  the 
Kime  way  ;  and  if  this  Congress  could  fix  the  place  of  meeting  two 
years  in  advance,  it  might  do  so  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ahead  ;  and 
though,  individually,  be  should  be  glad  to  have  the  session  of  1852 
held  in  Philadelphia,  his  favoritism  would  not  suflfer  him  to  go  beyond 
the  cxprestton  of  that  individual  feeling. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  motion  to  strike  out,  and  it 
W2IS  rejected.  The  report  was  then  accepted,  and  the  resolutions 
adopte<l  as  they  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gabriel,  of  New-Haven,  said  he  wished  to  retract  the  objec- 
tion he  mnde  in  the  forenoon  to  the  rejection  of  the  FkmdanU  iP  EU 
pear.  He  had  in  his  mbd  at  the  time  the  Doyenne  d?  EU,  Accord- 
ingly the  Emdantt  dPEib  was  again  placed  in  the  list  of  rejected 
pears. 

The  Oeneral  Fruit  Committee  was  then  called  upon  to  proceed  in 
its  report. 

Mr,  DowviNo  beg^l  leave  to  continue,  by  submitting  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  a  Vif^  of  fruits  which  the  committee  regarded 
as  worthy  of  general  cultivation.     With  rtgard  to  Penrs  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  last  year  had  recommended  a  consiclcrabk  number  of  Tarictics^ 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  a  few  others.     And  first,  the 

Rostiezer  Pear, — Th^  President  remarked  (hat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  this  pear  ranked  almost  as  high  as  (he  Seckel.. 

Dr.  Wendell  stated  that  it  bore  the  same  character  at  Albany. 
He  had  fruited  it,  and  found  it  one  of  the  very  best  of  pears. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  that  the  Rostiezer  was  imported  by  the  Pre- 
adent  some  ten  years  ago,  for  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
If  he  recollected  aright,  that  gentleman  was  looking,  at  the  time,  for 
second-rate  European  pears — having  found  that  many  varieties  which 
were  classed  as  fir&t-rate  abroad  did  not  meet  tbe  expectations  of 
fruit  growers  here,  whilst  others  which  were  there  placed  only  in  the 
secondary  class — in  our  climate,  under  our  warm  skies  and  beneath 
our  bright  suns — deservedly  ranked  among  the  first.  The  Rostieser 
was  one  of  these.  And  from  the  first  time  be  (Mr.  W.)  had  tasted 
it  until  tbe  last,  he  had  had  but  one  impression  in  regard  to  it — ^that 
the  pear  was  among  the  very  first-rate,  comparing  fiivorably  with  tbe 
Seckel,  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  pears.  He  knew  that  was 
saying  a  great  deal,  but  he  thought  the  future  would  bear  out  the 
assertion. 

The  Rostiezer  Pear  was,  without  further  remark,  unanimously 
adopted,  as  being  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Andrews  Peat. — Col.  Hodge,  of  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  had  uniformly 
found  this  a  first-rate  pear. 

Mr.  White,  of  Athens,  Georgia^  had  fruited  it,  and  always  found 
it  fine. 

Mr.  Colton,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  said  it  was  not  p.l ways  fine  at 
Worcester,  being  apt  to  crack  and  be  knnrly. 

Mr.  Hoyev  had  never  known  it  to  crack,  but  it  was  knurly  some 
tiroes.  He  had  always  found  it  one  of  the  best  of  pears — the  very 
best  American  variety  we  had.  It  was  a  very  full  bearer,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  wood  to  grow  to  vigorous 
strength.  He  knew  one  tree  that  had  been  grafted  for  dxty  years, 
*  and  had  always  borne  abundantly  for  forty.     It  was  one  of  the  best 

of  pears. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Long  Island,  said  it  was  a  good  bearer^but 
the  fruit  decayed  at  the  core. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  found  the  same  fauH  with  it 
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Dr.  MoNSOK,  of  New-Haven,  Conn.,  had  fruited  it  two  years,  aad 
found  it  a  good  bearer.     He  never  knew  it  to  decay  at  the  ^ore. 

The  President  said  that  according  to  his  experience  ;it  never 
cracked.     Mr.  Colton's  case  he  thought  must  be  a  singular  eae. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  cracking 
might  be  owing  to  a  rot  at  the  core.  It  had  been  found  to  be  insipid 
and  poor  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Hayes,  of  New-Jersey,  considered  the  Andrews  a  very  fine 
pear^  and  did  not  tEnk  it  cracked  more  than  any  other  variety. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  had  grown  it  for  ten  years  at 
least,  and  was  very  sure  he  never  saw  it  cracked  or  blighted,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  good  fruit  and  a  great  bearer. 

Mr.  French  said  that  Mr.  Manning's  soil  was  about  as  poor  9iS 
any  fruit  growers',  and  this  pear  flourished  excellently  with  him,  as 
gentlemen  had  just  heard.  In  his  (Mr.  F.'s)  opinion,  it  wM'  a  fruit 
that  no  pomologist  should  suffer  himself  to  be  without. 

The  Andrews  Pear  was  then  adopted. 

Fulton  Pear.  —Mr.  Barry  considered  this  one  of  the  best  of  pears, 
about  equal  to  the  White  or  Grey  Doyenn^.  He  could  recommend  it 
with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  HovET  like\vise  thought  it  one  of  the  best.  It  had  the  excel- 
lent property  of  ripening  gradually.  His  attention  was  called  to  it 
about  nine  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  who  also  regarded 
it  as  a  very  fine  pear.     It  sold  well  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Little,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  said  it  had  another  good  quality — 
that  of  being  extremely  hardy.  This  might  be  supposed,  since  it 
originated  and  flourished  well  in  Maine. 

Col.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  said  with  him  it  was  one  of  the  best  pears. 

The  Fulton  Pear  was  adopted. 

[At  this  stage,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  President,  was  constrained 
to  leave  by  other  public  duties,  and  placed  Samuel  Walker,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  who  presided  during  the  remaining  sessions.] 

Fondante  (P  AvJtomne  Fear,—I>T.  Brinckl^,  of  Philade^bia,  teid 
that  this  was  one  of  the  very  best  in  quality. 

Mr.  White,  of  Athens,  said  it  held  the  same  character  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  HovEY  did  not  doubt  it.  But  it  might  be  well  to  add  tkat 
the  name  Fondante  cT  Automne  was  a  synonym,  and  that  the  vartety 
was  mtroduced  and  first  cultivated  as  the  Bdle  LucraHve,     It  ¥Fa8  so 
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(iret  described,  also,  in  Loudon^s  Magazine,  and  he  would  moTe  to  • 
amend  by  substituting  Belle  Lucrative  as  the  name  of  this  variety. 

Mr.  Frknch  said  that  this  pear  certainly  ranked  deservedly  very 
high,  and  no  one  wanting  to  cultivate  good  varieties,  should  be  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Ho  vet's  motion  to  amend  was  then  carried,  and  the  variety* 
was  adopted  under  the  name  of  Belle  Lucrative. 

Urbaniste  Pear. — ^Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  this  variety  was  fre- 
quently imported  as  the  Buerr^  Picquerry^  and  was  generally  known 
in  France  by  that  name.     It  was  adopted  as  the  Urbaniste, 

Buffum  Pear. — Col.  Hodge  had  cultivated  the  BuiTum  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  reject  it,  he 
could  not  rank  it  higher  than  a  second  rate  pear.  It  cracked,  and 
the  flavor  was  by  no  means  superior. 

Mr.  McIvTosH,  of  Cleveland,  had  also  cultivated  it  for  several 
years,  and  must  say  that  as  to  the  fruit,  it  was  hardly  as  good  as 
second  rate.     But  as  a  market  fruity  it  was  of  the  first  quality. 

Mr.  HovEY  said  that  thi^  fruit  was  not  of  the  first  quality  in 
respect  to  flavor,  but  the  variety  made  a  beautiful  appearance  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  and  it  was,  besides,  a  prodigious  bearer,  the  fruit  hang- 
ing on  the  branches  like  strings  of  onions.  And  if  well  conditioned, 
the  Bufiiim  pear  was  as  good  as  the  Doyenn^,  when  well  ripened. 
If  eaten  at  the  proper  time,  it  was  far  above  a  second  rate  fruit. 

Mr.  BuiST,  of  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  it  would  require  all  the 
eloquence  of  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  more,  to  raise  this  variety  to  the 
rank  of  a  first  class  fruit.  And  he  considered  that  what  was  wanted 
of  this  Congress,  and  what  the  Congress  itself  desired,  was  informa- 
tion as  to,  and  decision  upon,  fruits,  and  fruits  alone — ^not  in  reqpect 
to  their  beauty  as  ornamental  trees. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  agreed  with  the  last  Speaker.  The  qualities  of 
firuits  as  fruits^  it  was  the  object  of  the  Congress  to  determine,  as 
far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  that  in  truth  the  Buffum  pear  ranked  only  as 
fourth  rate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  French)  had 
this  morning  observed.  And  if  that  gentleman  now  asked  this  Con- 
gress to  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation,  for  one,  he,  (Mr.  H.) 
could  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  F&]£NCB  knew  that  the  BufTum  did  not  rule  as  high  as  many 
other  varieties,  but  still  it  wiis  worth  cultivating. 

Mr.  Downing  reminded  gentlemen  that  the  Convention  of  last 
year  had  deterroinded  to  cast  out  all  such  classifications  2ls  first  ratCy 
second  rate^  ^c,  and  to  adopt  the  designations  of  ^'  good^^  ^^  very  good^^ 
^  bestj^  as  more  definite  and  useful. 

Mr.  French  said  that  then  he  should  call  the  fiufium  a  good  pear. 

Mr.  Downing  observed  in  continuation,  that  this  was  a  list  for 
general  cultivation,  not  one  recommended  to  amateurs  alone.  If  a  par- 
ticular firuit  were  only  goody  even  if  that  were  united  with  other 
desirable  qualities,  productiveness,  hardiness,  &c.,  he  should  be  very 
willing  to  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

Dr.  MoNSON  thought  this  a  very  desirable  pear  to  have  when  others 
were  scarce.  It  was  a  good  bearer,  and  the  tree  was  a  beautiful  one. 
Why,  not  have  such  a  variety  on  the  list  ? 

Mr.  HovEY  said  the  Buffum  was  a  very  good  pear,  though  not  of 
the  best  description.  But  suppose  that  a  person  could  have  but  two 
trees ;  though  there  were  many  better  varieties  which  he  would  like 
to  cultivate,  would  he  not,  on  the  whole,  prefer  a  tree  from  which  he 
could  obtain  four  or  six  bushels  ofgood  pears  for  market,  to  one  from 
which  he  could  get  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  bushels  ?  And  having 
but  two  trees,  would  he  not  desire  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  should 
be  a  large  bearer  ?  Of  what  use  to  a  grower  of  fruit  for  the  market 
would  be  a  variety  of  greater  excellence  in  itself,  but  of  vastly  greater 
inferiority  in  point  of  bearing?  And  even  gentlemen  who  could 
afford  to  suit  their  fancy,  did  not  want  poor  looking  specimens  in 
their  grounds,  and  must  therefore  set  some  value  upon  the  Buffum  in 
consequence  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  BuiST  said  that  if  this  pear  should  pass  muster  as  being  first- 
rate  for  its  bearing  qualities,  still  he  could  not  recommend  it  as  such 
to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  said  that  some  thought  the  rating  of 
a  variety  depended  upon  the  foliage,  others  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
tree,  and  others  again  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  But  surely  the 
list  was  large  enough  to  combine  all  these  requisites. 

Mr  Hancock  commented  upon  the  statement  that  the  Buffum  was 
a  good  firuit  for  the  market.  But  was  he  to  go  to  the  market  to  be 
imposed  upon  1    If  the;  fruit  was  good,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  shape 
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of  the  tree,  or  what  its  appearance  might  be  for  a  pleasure  ground ; 
but  if  he  had  the  finest  looking  tree  in  the  world,  if  the  fruit  was  good 
for  nothing,  he  would  throw  it  under  his  feet.  He  would  not  be  one 
to  advocate  a  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  under  the  excuse  that  he  had 
some  tiees  to  sell.  He  was  a  fruit  raiser,  but  his  friends  should 
never  rise  up  against  him,  charging  him  with  having  imposed  on  their 
ignorance. 

Mt.  Downing  wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  the  gentle- 
man appeared  to  entertain.  If  any  fruit  was  not  worthy  to  be  borne 
on  the  list,  the  committee  had  no  wish  to  press  its  being  put  there. 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  there  were  several  things  which  entered  into 
the  consideiation  of  quality.  Flavor  was  one,  and  a  very  important 
one,  but  there  were  others  also.  And  he  considered  it  hardly  proper 
to  insinuate  any  thing  unworthy  or  knavish  against  gentlemen  who 
spoke  of  fruits,  and  their  qualities  as  "  market  fruits."  Fruits  were 
raised  for  the  market  especially,  and  they  must  be.  And  every  body 
knew  that  it  was  not  always  true,  that  a  variety  which  stood  highest 
in  point  of  flavor,  bore  the  same  rank  on  the  market  list.  Take  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apple,  for  example,  that  fruit  was  not  of  first- 
rate  flavDr,  but  it  was  so  productive,  so  hardy,  and  so  sure  a  crop, 
that  we  could  not  do  without  it.  Just  so  with  many  other  fruits. 
Flavor  was  the  first  quality  to  be  looked  at,  if  gentlemen  chose,  but 
there  vtere  many  others  besides. 

Mr.  Hancock  did  not  differ  from  the  gentleman  last  up.  Let  each 
variety  of  ^fhiit  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits.  He  acknowledged  good 
bearing  to  be  a  part  of  the  merits,  but  he  would  not  make  that 
quality  a  pretext  for  selling,  to  the  simple,  a  fruit  as  being  better  than 
it  really  Was. 

Mr.  HoV&Y  could  not  sit  silent  after  hearing  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New-Jersey,  though  his  friend  from  Rochester  had 
put  the  matter  right  before  the  Congress.  But  if  all  were  to  be  ac- 
cused who  raised  fruit  for  sale  in  the  market,  and  consulted,  conse- 
quently, the  value  for  market  of  different  varieties,  he  knew  of  very 
few  who  would  not  come  under  the  gentleman's  lash.  In  general, 
persons  who  cultivated  fruit  trees  did  it  for  what  ?  Orchardists  who 
raised  fruits,  did  it  for  whati  Why,  to  sell  in  the  market.  Some 
very  respectable  and  respected  persons  in  the  gentleman's  own  neigh- 
borhood could  tell  him  that,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it  himself.     But 
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in  determining  the  value  of  a  fruit  for  this  purpose,  saleableness,  as 
"Well  as  color,  flavor,  hardiness,  &c.,  must  be  estimated  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  qualities;  and  if  it  preyed  to  combine  a  majority  of  such 
qualities^  then  it  should  be  considered  as  worthy  of  culti\'ation. 

Mr.  French  saijd  his  only  fear  now  i^as,  that  this  pear  would  not 
get  into  the  list.  If  he  could  have  but  one  apple,  it  should  be  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  though  that  variety  was  neither  so  handsome 
nor  of  so  good  flavor  as  many  others.  And  so  of  the  Buffum  pear  ; 
it  had  its  superiors,  but  it  was  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  it  was 
a  variety  which  no  fruit  grower  should  be  without. 

Mr.  Manning  observed  that  even  in  regard  to  flavor,  the  BuSiun 
pear  was  sometimes  found  to  be  nearly  first-rate.  Very  much  de- 
pended upon  its  ripening,  as  to  this.  But  flavor  was  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered.  Productiveness  was  another,  and  not  an  in- 
ferior one  in  many  cases.  OansePs  Bergamotte  was  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  BuiTum  if  only  a  limited  number  of  trees  could  be  cul- 
tivated ;  for  in  the  one  case  you  would  have  perhaps  half  a  bushel  of 
very  delicious  fruit  from  each  tree,  and  in  the  other  t^vo  barrels  of 
fruit,  nearly  as  perfect  if  properly  ripened.  He  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation which  to  choose  in  sudi  a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walker  was  under  the  impression,  long  ago  that  the  Buffum 
could  not  be  near  so  good  a  fruit  as  he  had  found  it  to  be  veitfain 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  When  ripened  under  a  temperature  of  65^ 
or  70^,  constant  day  and  night,  it  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. Some  of  the  very  best  judges,  not  knowningthe  perfection 
to  which  it  had  latterly  been  brought,  on  lasting  it  at  Salem,  declar- 
ed they  could  not  tell  what  the  pear  was  unless  it  was  an  excellent 
St  Michael.  The  fruit  was  very  much  improved  by  early  picking, 
and  ripening  in  the  house. 

The  Buffum  pear  was  adopted. 

Vicar  of  Winl^d  Pear. — ^Mr.  Honrr  proposed  to  amend  by 
adding  <^  os  Le  Cut6^^  to  avoid  the  danger  to  cultivators  of  importing 
under  one  name  a  variety  whick  they  already  possessed  under  an- 
otjiei. 

Mr.  DowNUfQ  said  that  next  to  settling  the  quality  of  fnats,  to 
settle  their  nomenclature  was  of  importance,  and  for  that  reason  the 
committee  bad  not  felt  obbged  to  report  all  the  names  by  which  a 
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variety  might  be  known.  Nor  did  they  deem  sach  a  oourse  ex- 
pedient on  this  very  account. 

Mr.  HoYEY  said,  if  we  cottld  settle  the  nomenclature  of  fniits  to 
the  general  satisfaction,  why  well  and  good.  He  knew  that  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  had  adopted  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  and  that  was  good  authority,  so  far  as  they  were  correct;  but 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  following  them  in  their  errors.  Le  Clt$r6 
was  the  shortest  name,  and  the  fruit  had  been  known  in  France  by 
that  designation  for  twenty -five  years. 

Ml*.  S.  B.  Pabsoks  thought  it  very  questionable  propriety  for  this 
Congress  to  adopt  synonyms  of  fruits  at  the  present  time. 

Tiie  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  pear  adopted  as  the  Vicar  of 
Winf^d, 

lAAime  Bmme  de  Jersey  Pear, — Mr.  PardeeJ  of  New-Haven, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  qualification  (^^  on  quince  stock")  which  the 
coiumittee  had  introduced.  It  was  as  fine  as  any  other  pear  on  its 
own  stock. 

Mr.  Downing  said  that  with  him  it  had  not  succeeded  so  well  on 
pear  as  on  quince. 

Mr.  Saul,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  dish  of  pears  of  this 
variety  from  Mr.  Whittier,  of  Mass.,  which  were  grown  on  pear 
stock.     They  were  as  handsome  as  possible. 

Mr.  HoTEY  was  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  qualification.  The 
pear  was  great  on  either  stocky  and  people  could  please  themselves. 

Mr.  Pardee  said  the  fruit  was  uniformly  very  good  on  pear. 

Mr.  MqIhtosh  had  grown  it  both  on  quince  and  pear,  and  had 
raised  on  the  latter  a  fruit  which  he  should  certainly  have  considered 
first  rate,  had  he  not  obtained  a  crq>  so  much  superior  on  quince. 
But  he  was  willing  the  qualification  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ga.,  said  that  if  it  was  better  on  quince  than  on 
pear,  it  must  be  excellent  indeed. 

The  question  was  put,  the  motion  to  strike  out  carried,  and  then 

The  Louiie  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear  vras  adopted. 

Uvedalf?s  St,  Germain  Pear, — ^The  committee  reported  this  variety 
as  being  excellent  for  baking,  and  it  was  adopted  vidthout  debate. 

This  ^H>mpleted  the  list  of  pears  proposed  by  the  committee  for  the 
approbation  of  the  Ck>ngre88,  as  being  worthy  of  general  cuUivatton. 

Mr.  DowMiKO  said  he  had  a  small  Ust  of  apples,  and  some  other 
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fruits  also  to  offer.  He  would  continue,  therefore,  by  Daming  the 
apples. 

The  first  was  the 

Porter  Apple, — Mr.  Hakoock  said  the  Porter  apple  bore  with  him 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  he  found  the  fruit  very  poor  and  dry. 

Mr.  McImtosh  said  that  in  Ohio  it  was  one  of  the  best  of  apples. 

Mr.  HovEY  had  known  the  Porter  for  twenty  years,  and  had  never 
found  it  other  than  very  good.  He  had  had  it  from  dwarf  trees,  and 
found  it  at  the  first  bearing  as  good  as  he  ever  knew  it ;  but  as  a 
general  thing  it  was  best  not  to  judge  of  asy  fruit  by  the  first  crop. 
The  Porter  was  best. in  September. 

Col.  Little  introduced  it  on  the  Penobscot  twenty-one  years  agor, 
and  it  was  universally  considered  in  Maine  as  one  of  the  best  apples 
grown  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Hanoogk  regarded  it  as  a  second-rate  grower,  both  in  the  nur- 
sery and  on  large  trees. 

Mr.  MiuuKR,  of  Carlisle,  had  always  found  it  rery  vigorous,  up- 
rif^t  and  good.  He  suspected  that  Mr.  Hancock's  trees  must  be 
spurious. 

Mr.  Frkkch  had  fruited  it  thirty-one  years^  and  always  found  it 
excellent. 

The  Pcrter  Ai^le  was  adopted. 

UiMardstm  J^Tonsuch  jff^rfe.— Col.  Hodgi  ssSd  that  with  him  it 
proved  very  fine,  and  he  should  rank  it  No.  1. 

Mr.  Frbngh  remarked  that  it  had  not  proved  very  thri%  with 
Urn,  but  it  was  a  very  popular  apple,  and  cultivators  could  M>t  dk 
without  it. 

Mr.  Hamiltov,  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  said  that  with  hia  it 
was  a  better  grower  than  the  Porter,  and  wa»a  handsome,  straight, 
thri%  tree. 

Mr.  HovKT  observed  that  it  was  quite  as  good  and  strong  a  grower 
as  the  Porter,  and  had  a  very  handsome  head.  It  made  as  much 
wood  in  three  years,  as  the  Baldwin  in  two.  It  was  first  introdueed 
iato  Newttm,  Mass.,  several  years  ago,  by  Capt.  Htpk,  who  found  it 
whilst  .on  a  visit  to  Hubbaidston,  but  could  not  learn  whence  it  came. 
He  brought  down  the  sdons  in  potatoes,  and  singularly  enoug)b  they 
ftnnished.  From  these  scions,  thu&  broi^ht  to  Newton,  all  the  trees 
of  this  variety  in  the  eastern  part  of  New-England  came*    If  kept 
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too  long,  say  till  March,  the  fruit  became  dry,  and  its  good  qualities 
were  sacrificed.  But  if  eaten  in  January,  it  was  very  good.  The 
H»Mardst(m  JNonsuch  apple  was  adopted. 

Fameuse  Apple. — Mr.  French  said  that  in  November,  when  it 
would  otherwise  be  diflScult  to  find  a  table  apple,  the  Fameuse  was  in 
good  eating  order.  The  fruit  was  of  fine  flavor,  though  not  a  very 
great  grower. 

Col.  Hodge  had  fruited  it  for  twenty  years.  It  required  high  cut 
ture,  ■  and  when  grown  on  rich  land,  was  one  of  the  very  best.  It 
some  times  bore  too  great  a  crop.     It  came  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Miller  had  grown  it  on  upland,  and  he. concurred  in  the  re- 
marks of  Col.  Hodge. 

I^.  McTntosh  said  that  in  Otiio,  they  could  not  get  it  higher  up 
than  good;  it  was  not  very  good, 

Mr.  ^Downing  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  very  finest  dessert  apples. 

The  Femeuse  apple  was  adopted. 

Mmster  Apple. — Mr.  Buist  inqum  i  if  this  was  the  same  as  that 
awfcil,  distorted,  blue,  green  thing  whiii  ke  Hlsid  seen  at  Provideaoe, 
under  the  same  name  ? 

Mr.  Mankikg  repUed  that  the  apple  now  under  consideration  had 
none  of  those  attributes.  He  did  not  know  of  any  that  he  should 
prefer  to  it  except  the  Baldwin,  and  if  he  could  have  but  half  a  dozen 
treesj  the  Minister  should  certainly  j^e  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HovEY  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Btrisr  saw  the  Minister  ap^te 
Sft  Providence,  thoagh  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  seen  it  either 
Mae  -or  green.  He  ba^,  however,  seen  the  Baldwin  of  very  liUle 
color.     The  Minister  was  a  very  fine  flavored  apple. 

Mi>.  'Ra'scogk  said  it  was  always  of  an  ugly  shape. 

Mf.  Babhy  said  it  was  very  little  known  in  western  New-Y«lr^ 
and  it  was  his  impression  that  it  was  only  within  two  or  three  years 
thatit  had  been  generaHy  known  anywhere.  It  was  entirely  new 
to  the  western- States,  and  he  thought  it  had  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  warrant  its  approval  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BuiST  said  that  this  year  the  fruits  that  had  been  received  ff<Mfr 
the  east  and  north,  and  recommended  as  being  of  the  first  qi]ali&f9 
had  not  so  proved  in  his  climate.  He  assured  the  assembly  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  Minister  apple  to  be  propagated  in  his  nursery 
season. 
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Mr.  HoTEY  obsierved  that  the  report  before  the  Congress  came 
from  the  general  committee,  as  a  list  adapted  for  the  whole  comitryi 
and  he  hoped  no  gentleman  would  suppose  that  jeastem  cultivators 
wished  especially  to  add  their  own  fruits  to  that  list,  if  objected  to 
by  others. 

Mx.  Hancock  said  that  he  spoke  for  Pennsylvania.  He  was  on 
the  committee  for  that  State,  and  if  the  committee  had  consulted  on 
this  particular  matter,  he  was  not  present.  And  he  doubted  if  the 
Mipister  apple  was  known  to  any  member  of  the  committee  from 
Pepnsylv^nia  except  himself. 

Mr^  Downing  made  some  general  remarks  about  the  duty  of  the 
committee  m  receiving  recommendations  of  fruits  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  course  that  had  been  taken  in  weighing  them 
and  deciding  upon  them.  He  had  a  paper  from  Pennsylvania  recom-  , 
mending  the  Minister  apple,  and  if  he  mistook  not,  the  gentleman'9 
own  name  was  borne  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hancock  believed  not. 

Mr.  Saul  moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table,  so  far  as  regard- 
ed any  endorsement  of  the  Minister  apple  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
and  this  motion  prevailed. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet  Apple. — Mr.  Hancock  said  that  this  was  a 
very  good  fruit,  one  of  the  best  Eastern  apples  except  the  Baldwin. 

Col.  Hodge  had  tried  it  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  had  found  it 
very  good. 

The  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  apple  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saul,  the  Congress  then  voted  to  adjourn  imtil 
9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


SECOND  DAY.— IP€dne5d(iy,  Oct,  3, 1849.    Moning  Sessum. 

The  Congress  came  to  order  at  half-past  9  o^clock,  Mr.  Walker, 
Pteadent  pro  tem.^  in  the  chair. 

Mf.  Downing,  from  the  committee  on  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, submitted  the  following  report  : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  to  prepare  a  suitable 
constitution  and  by-laws,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  has  appeared 
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wise  to  them  not  to  encumber  this  bo(ty  with  a  prolix  constitutioii, 
but  simply  to  offer  a  few  concise  by-laws,  which  should  be  suflBcient 
for  defining  the  general  form  and  government  of  the  association,  . 
without  limiting  its  powers  within  any  narrow  or  contracted  bounds  : 
leaving  it  for  future  legislation  to  provide  for  any  unforeseen  exigen- 
cies which  may  arise.  They  therefore  propose,  for  the  adoption  of 
Ihis  body,  the  following 

By-Laws. 

1 .  The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President  from  every  State  represented,  (who  shall,  unless  otherwise 
directed,  be  the  President  of  some  Horticultural  Society  of  that  State,) 
two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  General  Fruit  Committee. 

2.  These  officers,  elected  at  one  session  of  the  Congress,  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  session,  when  a 
new  eltction  shall  rmmdeiately  take  place,  or  until  new  officers  are 
elected 

3.  The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Fruit  Committee  of  every  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  shall  here^ 
after  be  considered  as  composing  the  General  Fruit  Committee. 
There  shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  whole  elected  by  this  Congreoi,  and 
the  President  of  the  Congress  shall  also  be  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, ex  officio. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  publie 
meetings,  and  to  perform  the  usual  executive  duties-  of  the  chair. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  to  give  notice  of  all  meet- 
ings, to  record  the  proceedings,  and  to  conduct  any  necessary  conrei- 
pondence,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  ^ 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  disbune  all 
monies  collected  by  the  Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  and  to  keep  and  render  an  accurate  account  of  the  same  at  each 
meeting. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  to  colleet 
information  on  the  subject  of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture,  and  to  report 
the  same  at  every  session  of  this  Congress. 

A.  J.  DOWNING, 
J.  W.  KNEVELS, 

S.  B.  PARSONS, 

■    '  f  ; 
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The  question  being  on  the  acceptance  of  the  re  >ort  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  By-Laws, 

Mr.  HoTEY  moved  that  they  be  taken  up  for  consideration  section 
by  section.     This  motion  was  carried  without  opposition. 

The  question  being  on  adopting  the  first  section — ^Mr.  Hancock 
moved  to  strick  out  the  provision  that  the  Vice-President  from  each 
State  shall  be  President  of  some  Horticultural  Society  therein,  and 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Wendell. 

Dr.  Brinckl£  moved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  back  to  the  com- 
n:ittee,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  D0W.MN6  said  that  one  very  important  feature  of  the  by-laws 
was  that  contemplating  the  appointment  of  .a  General  Fruit  Commit- 
tee, to  collect  information  on  the  subject  of  Pomology,  and  report  at 
each  session.  Should  the  present  motion  prevail,  there  could  be  no 
such  repdrt  next  year.  The  committee  was  not  strenuous  about  any 
particular  by-law  or  phraseology,  but  he  did  think  it  ezceedmgly 

ft  ^^»  - 

important  that  a  Fruit  Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  present 
Congre^,  and  provision  made  for  regular  organization. 

Mr.  Hancock  and  Dr.  Wendell  both  hoped  that  the  report  would 
not  be  re-committed,  and  Dr.  BaiNGKL£  thereupon  withdrew  kis 
motion. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Hancock's  motion,  Wlddh  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  thus  amended,  the  first  section  w^s  adopted. 

The  second  section  was  adopted  as  it  stood  in  the  report. 

The  third  section  coming  up— BIr.  Hancock  inquired  whether  it 
was  the  understanding  that  each  Society  in  every  State  should  be  re- 
presented in  the  Qeneral  Fruit  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Downing  replied  in  the  aflbmative.  The  committee  was  to 
he  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Standing  Fruit  Committees  of 
all  Societies  in  all  the  States  and  Canadas,  with  a  general  chairman  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  former  (General 
Committee,  he  had  experienced  much  embarrassment  in  regard  to  con- 
ducting the  necessary  correspondence,  and  the  proposed  mode  was 
intended  as  a  remedy  for  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  Unoebhill,  of  New-Jesey,  said  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
about  this,  for  in  New-Jersey,  fbr  example,  there  were  five  Fruit 
Committees — the  chairmen  of  all  of  which,  under  this  rule,  would  be 
members  of  the  GeneraL  Committee  of  the  Congress. 
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Several  gentlemen  exclaimed — "  the  more^  the  better." 

Mr.  FooTE,  of  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  asked  whether  all  Societies, 
in  each  State,  or  only  the  several  State  Societies,  were  to  be  repre- 
sented ? 

The  President  said  every  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Soeiety 
in  each  State. 

The  third  section  was  then  adopted  without  amendment. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  were  likewise  acceded  to  without  al- 
teration. 

The  sixth  section  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  by 
making  it  the  Treasurer's  duty  to  render  an  account  "  at  each  meet- 
ing"— and  then  adopted. 

The  seventh  section  was  adopted  without  change. 

The  report  in  general  was  then  accepted,  and  the  By-Laws  passed 
with  the  amendments  above  stated. 

The  Chair  said  that  he  ought  before  to  have  informed  the  Con- 
gress that  important  business  had  called  the  President,  (Col.  Wilder) 
away  from  the  city.  He  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Massachusetts, 
a  step  which  he  very  much  regretted,  and  which  nothing  could  have 
induced  him  to  take,  except  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  and 
duties' of  a  peremptory  nature.  Ool.  Wilder  had  begged  him  (Mr. 
Walker)  to  express  to  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  his  regret  at  being 
compeiled  to  leave  them,  his  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  they  had  done 
him,  and  the  great  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  to  remain  during 
the  whole  session. 

Mr*  Si  B.  Parsons  thereupon  moved  that  the  thanks  of  ibe  Con- 
gress be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  President 
of  this  body,  for  the  very  courteous,  able,  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  be  has. presided  at  this  session. 

This  was  voted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Downing  stated  that  he  had  still  before  him  the  report  of  the 
General  Coounittee,  comprising  another  portioD  of  the  list  (rf*  fruits 
proposed  for  rejection ,  a^d  several  other  fruits  which  it  was  proposed 
to  recommend  for  general  cultivation. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  take  up  the  lists  and  pursue  the  $ame 
course  i&  their  consideration,  that  was  adopted  yesterday. 
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APPLES  WHICH   IT  WAS    PROPOSED   TO  &SJSCT. 

Cabashea. — Objected  to  by  Col.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  was 
ODly  a  second  quality  of  fruit,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  reject  it 
altogether.  Also  by  Mr.  Baury  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  large 
and  productive,  very  coarse,  but  still  had  some  good  qualities. 

Blenheiin  Pippin, — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Pippin  or  Grindstone. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hayss,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Scarlet  Pearmain. — Objected  to  by  CoL  Hodgs  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PEARS    WHICH    IT    WAS    PROPOSED   TO    REJECT. 

Sugar  Top. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  McIntosh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sugar  of  Hoyerswerda. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Manice,  of  Long- 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Princess  of  Orange. — Objected  to  by  Col.  Hodge  of  Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hessel. — Objected  to  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
McIntosh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hericart. — Objected  to  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Newark,  N.  Jersey, 
Manice,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Saul, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  ¥. 

This  completed  the  list  of  fruits  which  the  committee  proposed  to 
submit  for  rejection.     Thereupon 

Mr.  Hai^cock  proposed  to  add  to  the  list  of  rejected  pears,  the 
Dumortier  and  the  Passans  de  Portugal,  Both  were  objected  ten— 
the  former  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Ho- 
tey  and  Walker  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Miller  proposed  to  add  Princ«?s  St.  Germain,  Objected  to 
by  Messrs.  McIntosh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Monson,  of  New  Haven, 
and  Terry,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Manice,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.; 
HoYEY,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Little,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Little  then  moved  that  the  meeting  proceed  further  to  con- 
sider the  list  recommended  by  the  committee  as  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  and  the  motion  was  sustained. 

fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
Mr.  Downing  said  the  committee  intendisd  to  propose  but  one 
Cherry,  and  that  was  the  Belle  Magnifique.     Mr.  Hovey  said  it  had 
been  known  in  Massachusetts  from  ten  to  twenty  years ;  Mr.  El- 
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LiOTT,  that  it  had  been  grown  in  Ohio  from  ten  to  twelve  yea^s,  and 
Mr.  Barry  that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  Western  New- York  for 
seven  years;  All  three  gentlemen  concurred  in  recommending  it. 
Col.  Hoi>G£  agreed  with  them.     It  was  a  very  pleasant  sub-acid  fruit. 

The  Belle  Magn^ique  Cherry  was  adopted. 

Of  Peaches,  the  committee  recommended  the  Late  Jldmirable. 
Mr.  HoTEY  was  hardly  prepared  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  S.  B.  Far- 
sons  said  it  was  very  good  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Downing  found 
that  it  ripened  finely.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  it  was  good  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Hancock  had  never  had  it  good. 

On  motion,  it  was  passed  by  for  the  present.  [This  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  refusal  to  recommend  its  cultivation,  for  it  was  not  subse^ 
quently  called  up  for  action.] 

Mr.  Hancock  moved  that,  in  considering  the  various  fruits  proposed 
for  general  cultivation,  the  same  course  be  adopted  as  was  followed 
in  regard  to  rejected  fruits;  t.  c,  that  any  one  to  which  an  objection 
might  be  raised,  should  be  stricken  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Downing  was  opposed  to  this  motion,  because  after  three  or 
four  of  the  very  best  fruits  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  find  anoth^  so  fine  as  not  to  meet  with  a  single  objection;* 
an  objection,  it  might  be,  arising  from  a  local  cause  alone,  or  from 
some  peculiar  idea  or  particular  experience  oh  the  part  of  a  single 
cultivator. 

Mr.  HovEY  also  objected  to  the  motion.  The  rejected  fruits  in 
the  list  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Congress,  were  still  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  any  one  good  objection  to  placing  a  fruit  on  that  list,  com- 
ing from  a  gentleman  who  found  his  account  in  continuing  that  par- 
ticular fruit,  was  entitled  to  be  rejected  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  not  to 
abolish  the  cultivation  of  that  variety.  But  in  adding  to  the  catalogue 
of  fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  more  than  one  objection  to 
iny  particular  variety  ought  to  be  presented  before  there  could  be 
reasonable  ground  for  excluding  it.  The  difficulty  which  an  indivi- 
dual might  have  experienced  in  respect  to  a  particular  variety  which 
had  succeeded  with  almost  every  body  else,  might  be  purely  the  re- 
sult of  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  operate 
to  the  exc:]usion  of  6uc:h  fruit. 

Professor  Mapes,  of  New-Jersey,  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
motion.  If  adopted,  it  would  virtually  put  an  end  to  all  discussion 
on  fruit. 
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Mr.  Downing  said  that  if  there  were  any  considerable  objccticms 
to  H  fruit,  it  would  not  be  pressed ;  but  if  it  generally  succeeded  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  hardly  right  that  it  should  be  reject- 
ed on  account  of  non- success  in  one  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Underhill  was  in  favor  of  taking  the  same  course  with  these 
as  with  the  rejected  fruits — striking  them  from  the  list  at  any  objec- 
tion, and  recording  the  name  of  the  objector. 

Mr.  Downing  said  that  in  the  world,  when  a  man's  character  was 
so  bad  that  nobody  could  say  a  word  in  his  favor,  it  w^as  best  to 
throw  over  his  acquaintance  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  gen- 
CM-ally  respected,  and  only  a  few  individuals  assailed  him,  then  no 
just  individual  would  think  of  shunning  him.  It  should  be  just  se 
here. 

Co).  Hodge  remarked  that  according  to  this  last  view  we  ought  to 
go  over  again  the  whole  list  of  fruits  rejected  yesterday. 

Mr.  HovEY  observed  that  where  a  majority  of  cultivators  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  approved  of  a  fruit  and  recommended  it  to  general 
attention,  it  ought  not  to  be  thrust  aside  because  it  did  not  prove  ex- 
cellent in  some  one  particular  locality.  Its  adaptation  to  our  country 
generally  was  what  ought  to  be  looked  at — not  its  partial  success  or 
failure  in  any  one  limited  region. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  now  we  were  getting  at  the  pith  of  the  mat- 
ter.- If  he  could  be  satisfied  as  to  the  localities  in  which  a  fruit  had 
proved  successful^  or  had  failed — that  was  what  he  wanted  He  was 
a^aid  that  many  fruits  were  rejected  yesterday  which  might  come 
up  first  rate  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hancock  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Hovey,  and  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  Morrisania  Pound  Peach  was  the  next  fruit  proposed  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Hancock  said  he  had  fruited  it  for  three  or  four 
seasons,  and  had  never  found  it  good  yet. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  it  never  was  good  with  him. 

Mr.  McIntosh  said  that  at  Cleveland  for  several  years  it  had 
ranked  as  very  good.  Mr.  Elliott  pronounced  it  to  be  a  good 
peach. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  Morrisania  Pound  Peach  was  re- 
jected. 

•  Mr.  Downing  had  next  to  present  a  short  list  of  the  smaller  fruits, 
no  list  having  been  given  last  year.  The  committee  recommended 
as  worthy  of  cultivation — 
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Early  Virginia. — Mr.  McIntosh  granted  that  this  was  an  early 
fruit,  but  it  was  so  small,  poor  and  worthless,  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  HoTEY  said  that  at  Boston  this  was  the  same  variety  as  the 
Large  Early  Scarlet  It  was  a  good  sized  strawberry.  He  had  cul- 
tivated it  for  twenty  years  and  found  it  a  very  good  berry  on  a  light 
soil.  It  came  very  early  and  thus  avoided  drought — but  gardeners 
were  gradually  discarding  it,  except  for  a  few  days  at  the  very  first 
of  the  season,  when  high  prices  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Downing  fancied  that  the  two  fruits  were  very  distinct.  The 
Early  Virginia  was  small,  but  the  Early  Scarlet,  in  New- York,  was  a 
very  fine,  large  fruit. 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  the  Early  Scarlet  was  cultivated  greatly  in 
Western  New- York,  and  was  a  very  superior  fruit.  It  had  a  much 
rounder  berry  than  the  Early  Virginia,  and  was  only  a  few  days  later. 

Mr.  Hancxhjk  stated  the  Early  Virginia  and  the  Early  Scarlet  to 
be  very  distinct.     The  former  was  known  as  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  HovEY  said  the  Hudson  was  too  acid  a  berrv  for  the  Boston 
market,  aad  it  was  a  poor  fruit. 

Mr.  French  said  that  some  very  good  judges  in  his  region  would 
give  up  any  strawberry  as  soon  as  the  early  Virginia.  One  neighbor 
of  his  found  it  the  best  he  had  all  last  season.  He  was  not  so  sy- 
cessful  with  it  himself,  but  he  thought  it  a  hardy  berry  and  one  that 
could  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Barry  said  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  large  Early  Scarlet^  and 
from  the  very  fact  that  being  thus  inferior,  and  only  two  or  three 
days  earlier,  it  was  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  that  in  his  region  the  Early  Scarlet  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  Early  Virginia,  and  that  both  ripened  at  the  same 

time  there. 

Mr.  Downing  said  that  the  committee  decidedly  preferred  the  Early 
Scarlet  to  the  Early  Virginia. 

Mr.  McIntosh  thought  the  Early  Virginia  entirely  worthless ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  had  rooted  it  all  up  in  his  grounds  and  replaced  it 
with  the  Early  Scarlet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saul,  it  was  passed  by  (equivalent  to  being  re- 
jected.) 
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Hovey^s  Seedling  — Mr.  McbixosH  declared  this  to  betbe  yery  best 
Strawberry  he  ever  had  in  his  grounds.  Without  any  further  remark 
it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Large  Early  Scarlet. — Col.  Hodge  bad  fruited  it  for  years  with 
great  success,  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  at  the  west,  he  found  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of, Chicago,  it  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties. Mr.  HovEv^  would  vote  for  it  with  pleasure,  believing  it  to 
be  the  same  as  that  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  as  the  Early  Virginia. 

It  was  adopted. 

Hudson. — Mr.  Hoyey  was  quite  willing  to  believe  from  what  had 
already  been  said,  that  this  might  be  a  good  fruit  in  New- York  and 
New- Jersey,  but  east  of  New- York  it  was  so  small  and  acid  as  not  to 
be  worthy  of  cultivation  at  all. 

rAr.  S.  fi.  Parsons  was  very  much  of  the  same  opinion.  There 
were  many  acid  berries  far  superior  to  the  Hudson,  as  for  instance 
Jenny's  Seedling,  which  was  a  fine  fruit. 

yir.  Barry  thought  it  unadvisable  to  put  the  Hudson  on  the  list.  In 
his  region  it  had  been  tried,  but  generally  abandoned.  While  there 
were  so  many  other  preferable  varieties,  this  ought  not  to  go  upon  a 
list  of  fine  frnits. 

The  Hudson  Strawberry  was  rejected. 

Burros  J^Tew  Pine. — Mr.  Manice  considered  it  premature  to  place 
this  on  the  list.  No  doubt  it  was  a  good  fruit  but  it  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently well  known.  Dr.  Wendei^l  had  tried  it  at  A.lbany  for  two 
years,  and  thought  that  it  would  hereafter  take  its  place  among  the 
first,  but  for  the  present  he  would  rather  have  it  withdrawn.  Mr 
HovEY  said  it  promised  well,  but  he  objected  to  putting  it  on  the  list  * 
for  the  same  reason  given  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  hiro,  it 
had  n  t  been  known  long  enough. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that  after  testing  thirty-six  varieties  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Burr's  New  Pine  was  the  best  of  them  all,  and  that  it    ' 
had  no  superior  in  flavor  except  the  Swainstone  Seedling.     Mr.  Bi«Li- 
OTT  said  it  had  never  been  sufficiently  tested  in  Ohio  to  warrant  its 
recommendation  for  general  culture. 

Mr.  Barry  said,  it  originated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  aitehtion 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  state  was  called  to  it  by  Mr. 
Burr.  The  next  year  the  committee  made  an  elaborate  report,  giv- 
ing this  the  prefeience  oyer  all  other  strawberries.  This  had  called 
his  own  attention  to  it,  and  ance  then,  at  Rochester,  he  found  that  it 
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m}f  i6i«ttiirf«B*tli^  hi^  clifdl^adter 'as^gtiecl  to  it  It  was  one  of  the 
bi^ttteet^'ttlir  iti'fiilVor/Hnd  at  tta^  same  tiAie  it  bore  well. 

Mr.  Downing  remarked  that  the  committee  felt  justified  in  rccom* 
nUtev^itig  it,  iihoe  it  did  not  require  near  so  long  a  time  to  test  a 
8tn*U  be»y  ^s  ^  Idrgf^r  fhiit. 

Col.  HoMs  sttid,  that  ^e  bught  to  liibye  nMth  d&ution,  for  the 
ctittittiittiity  had  h^tn  more  hunibagged  with  regard  to  strawberries 
than  lili^  other  frilit  He  had  seen  this  tariety  one  season  and  favored 
it,  but  he  considered  it  entirely  premature  for  this  Congress  to  |>lace 
it  M  the  Hat  fbr  getil^i^l  culti>^ation. 

Mr.  ELi.i6rr  said,  fhat  font  yi^at^  ^go'thefe  wad  only  one  plant  of 
tlds  Vfitritfcty  in  e^i^^nc^e,  aliS  Hi  th^  had  heen  since  obtained,  made 
bat  a  very  small  quantity.  They  had  been  watched  with  great  care, 
with  a  yie^  to  dissethinafion,  but  StiBicient  opportunity  had  not  been 
had  Ibr  ttalitig  the  'miety  it)  a  thorough  mahn^r.  lAr.  'Walker  said 
that,  according  to  his  ezperieilce,  a  ^tiawberry  could  be  tested  as 
w*ll  in  twb  years  ds  a  pesir  in  ftte. 

Mr.  HbvEY  moved  to  pass  it  hj,  Mr.  Lines,  of  Kew  Haven, 
hop^d  it  would  not  be  passed  by,  sifice  n6bbdy  said  anything  about  it 
but  in  its  praise.  If  it  had  been  tried  and  proved  bad,  that  would  be 
another  thing.  Mr.  Hovey  rejoined  that  other  things  were  important 
as  well  as  itis  flalrOr.  This  fruit  had  only  been  known  in  Boston  for 
one  year,  and  be  himself  had  procured  a  plant  from  Mr.  BAaav. 
From  that  plant  he  got  perhaps  a  dozen  berries.  What  could  be 
judged  of  its  bearing  properties  from  that  1  He  wanted  to  have  its 
qualities  in  this  respect  tested  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Barry  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  know  about  its  bearing 
qualities  when  extensively  cultivated.  Mr.  Warner's  bed  of  Burr's 
New  Pine,  in  Rochester,  was  half  as  large  as  this  room,  (perhaps 
1,200  square  feet)  and  from  it  he  had  obtained  immense  quantities  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Hanoock  said  that  Mr.  Burr  had  come  out  with  five  or 
six  varieties  as  being  all  of  extraordinary  excellence,  but  it  seemed 
that  he  had  now  come  down  to  this  one.  For  that  very  reason,  he 
(Mr.  H.)  should  be  shy  of  this ;  and  rumor  said  that  it  had  not 
proved  good  in  Ohio,  en  further  cultivation.  Mr.  McIntosh  said 
that  Mr.  Hancock  must  be  mistaken,  for  Burr's  Old  Seedling  and 
Ohio  Mammoth  were  among  the  best  varieties  they  had  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hancock  rejoined,  that  be  had  his  information  from  Mr.  Burr  him- 
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self.  Mr.  BARay  6aid  that  those  Tari«tie6  had  not  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence in  his  quarter  of  New-Yori^. 

Mr.  French,  from  what- little  he  had  seen  of  it,  was  disposed  to 
think  it  was  a  fruit  which  every  one  in  the  world  would  wish  to  have. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Pabbonb  thought  there  was  great  force  in  the  remark  of 
Mr.  LiN£8.  Dr.  Wendell  would  prefer  that  the  committee  should 
wltlidraw  the  fruit,  rather  than  that  the  meeting  diould  vote  to  pass 
it  by.  %oald  the  latter  cotirse  be  taken,  fiome  persons  might  suppose 
tlu&t  we  considered  it  unworthy  of  cultivation,  white  in  fact  it  was 
one  of  our  very  best  varieties.  He  had  no  doubt  that  by  another 
year  the  Congress  would  be  fully  prepared  to  recommend  it  without 
hesitation. 

Mr.  Downing  thereupon  withdrew  the  fruit  *  in  question  from  fu>r- 
tbor  consideration  for  the  present. 

Boiton  Pine. — Mr.  Hanoock  had  had  in  the  oouree  of  three  or  four 
years  only  one  crop  from  this  variety.  It  was  a  good  fruit  but  a  shy 
nearer. 

Mr.  Pardee  had  found  it  at  New-Haven  a  strong  and  excellent 
3earer,  and  the  fruit  of  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Terry  said  it  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably  at  Hartford  with  several  gentlemen  who  tried  it  on 
different  soils.  It  was  esteemed  very  highly  for  its  mild  and  agree- 
able flavor.  It  was  better  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  which  grew  near 
and  was  fertilised  by  it. 

Mr.  Manice  said  it  grew  very  well  in  hills,  but  not  so  well  in 
beds  ;  in  hills  it  was  a  great  bearer-^better  than  Hovey's.  Mr. 
Miller  said  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and  productive  fruit,  with  a 
large,  fine  appearing  berry.  It  was  fully  equal  to  Hovey's,  asd  infe- 
rior perteps  to  the  Black  Prince  alone. 

Mr.  French  had  seen  it  very  fine  indeed  at  Hovey's  garden  and 
elsewhere.  In  1848  he  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating  a  square 
yard  each  with  the  Boston  Pine,  the  Willey  and  the  Jenney.  They 
were  all  picked  by  a  careful  hand,  and  the  result  was — Boston  Pine, 
1 J  pints ;  Willey,  1  quart,  3  gills  ;  Jenney,  1  quart,  1  gill,  Mr. 
Lines  said  that  after  he  planted  his  out,  for  the  first  year  the  bearing 
was  small ;  in  the  sedond  it  improved ;  and  in  the  third  it  was 
enormous.     It  was  better  to  grow  the  fruit  in  hills 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  he  had  not  been 
very  favorably  impressed  by  the  Boston  Pine,  and  had  not  yet  sub- 
stituted  it  for  the   Early  Virginia.      But  what  he  had  seen  of  it 
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the  present  year  had  greatly  raised  it  in  his  estimation.  Grown  in 
hills,  he  had  seen  very  large  crops  and  fine  fruit.  By  the  Massa* 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  this  season,  the  first  and  third  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  Boston  Pine. 

Dr.  MoNSON  had  cultivated  Hovey's  and  the  Methven,  and  had 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  till  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Boston  Pine.  He  hfkd  never  seen  so  prolific  a  bed  as  that  of  this 
variety  belonging  to  Mr.  Terry.  He  at  once  engaged  plants  of  him 
and  dug  in  one  half  of  his  Hovey's  Seedling  to  make  room  for  plant- 
ing them.  This  variety  was  superior  in  bearing  qualities  to  any  that 
he  had  seen. 

Mr.  HovEY  remarked  that  he  had  preferred  to  hear  what  others 
had  to  say  of  this  strawberry,  rather  than  to  speak  of  it  himself.  It 
had  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him  to  hear  so  many  commenda- 
tions of  his  two  strawberries — the  Seedling  and  the  Boston  Pine. 
Gentlemen  were  present  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  unanimously  agreed  upon  their  excellence.  The  Boston  Pine 
was  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  as  the 
Hovey  Seedling,  in  1834.  But  after  selecting  the  latter  variety,  so 
many  others  remained  of  promising  quality — and  iho  quantity  of  land 
atcolnmand  being  rather  limited — that  it  took  some  time  to  give 
them  all,  successively,  a  trial — and  it  was  not  until  1844  or  '45  that 
the  Boston  Pine  was  first  offered  to  the  public.     That  was  its  origin. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Boston  Pine.  One  gentleman  had 
remarked  that  he  cultivated  his  vines  in  hills ;  another,  his  in  beds ; 
others,  theirs  in  rows — and  all  had  succeeded  equally  well.  But  as 
one  gentleman  had  said  that  he  did  not  exactly  understand  what  was 
meant  by  cultivating  in  hills,  he  would  briefly  explain. 

Gentlemen  were  probably  aware  that  Hovey's  Seedling,  the  Early 
Virginia,  and  other  varieties,  rarely  produced  more  than  three  or  four 
trusses  of  fruit  to  each  root,  and  then,  when  grown  thickly  in  beds, 
produced  very  good  crops.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Boston  Pine,  generally — the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  plant 
being  to  produce  ten  or  twelve  trusses  of  fruit  to  each  root.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  berries  had  been  counted  on  a  single  plant,  as  the 
President  could  testify.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the  vines 
occupied  all  the  ground,  there/was  a  deficiency  of  nourishment,  and 
the  berries  did  not  fill  up.     Hence  had  arisen  many  failures  in  the 
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cultivation  of  this  variety.  It  required  more  room  than  other  straw- 
berrieS)  and  when  grown  in  rows,  with  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more  be- 
tween, and  that  space  well  manured,  the  crop  was  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  all  kinds.  Cultivation  in  hills,  so  termed,  was  where 
one  or  more  plants  were  set  out,  two  or  more  feet  apart  each  way, 
the  runners  kept  clipped  off,  and  the  ground  tilled  with  the  hoe,  or, 
when  extensively  grown,  with  the  cultivator  or  plough.  Raised  in 
this  mode,  or  in  rows,  he  was  satisfied  the  Boston  Fine  would  prove, 
as  indeed  it  had  already  done,  all  that  he  had  ever  recommended  it 
to  be,  and  would  meet  the  expectations  of  every  cuUiNator. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  Boston  Pine  was  adopted. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  moved  to  add  Jenney^s  Seedling  to  the  list. 
He  bad  found  it  an  abundartt  bearer,  and  two  or  three  times  as  juicy 
as  Hovey's.  It  was  rather  acid,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  little  sugar 
was  exceedingly  agreeable.     In  all  respects  it  was  first  rate. 

Mr.  McIntosh  concurred  in  all  points  with  Mr.  Pabsons.  Jen- 
ney's  Seedling  was  a  great  bearer,  a  fine,  hardy  fruit,  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  well  worthy  of  being  recommended.  Mr.  French  said 
it  was  hardy,  jsnd  an  abundant  bearer.  Any  one  who  would  try  it 
would  have  no  reason  to  feel  disappointed  at  the  result.    Mr.  Pardee 

had  tried  it  for  one  season,  and  was  much  pleased  with  it.  Mr. 
Hancock  had  grown  it  four  years,  and  as  to  crops,  he  found  there 
was  no  comparison  between  Hovey's  and  Jenney's  Seedlings.  The 
latter,  howeyer,  was  more  acid  than  the  other. 

After  some  little  time,  and  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Parsons  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hamilton  immediately  moved  that  Jenney^s  Seeding  and  Burt^i 
Jfew  Pine,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  fruits  which  give  promise  of  being 
worthy  to  be  added  to  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

This  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Saul  proposed  to  add  to  the  list  of  strawberries  the  Black 
Prince  He  had  known  it  for  ten  years,  and  esteemed  it  the  highest 
flavored  of  all.  It  was  a  very  good  bearer,  remarkably  hardy,  and 
endured  the  winter  much  better  than  most  other  varieties.  It  hacf  as 
many  desirable  qualities  as  any  he  knew  of. 

Mr.  Downing  had  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  good 
qualities  of  this  strawberry.  He  preferred  its  flavor  to  that  of  any 
other  variety.     It  was,  as  Mr.  Saol  bad  said,  hardy  and  an  excellent 
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bearer,  and  tke  berrm  were  large  and  lundaeme*    He  could  safely 
recommend  it. 

Mr.  L1MC8  had  procured  it  on  Mr.  Dowmwc's  recommendation, 
and,  like  him,  bad  found  it  an  abundant  bearer,  vnih  a  handsome 
berry ;  but  it  was  the  most  insipid  fruit  he  ever  tasted.  He  was 
surprised  that  so  handsome  a  berry  should  be  so  tasteless.  The  fruit 
would  hardly  bear  gathering)  it  melted  so  easily  in  the  fingers. 

Col.  H0DG9  had  firuited  it  for  three  or  four  years.  Its  flavor  was 
not  so  good  and  the  crop  not  so  abundant  with  him  as  other  gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  found  them. 

Mr.  EUmilton  said  that  with  him  it  was  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
certa'mly  had  the  highest  flavor  of  any. 

Mr.  Mavice  had  it  from  Mr.  Downicig,  and  found  it  the  poorest 
strawberry  he  had  ever  cultivated. 

Mr.  Miller  considered  it  at  the  head  of  all  in  point  of  flavor. 

Mr.  Battst,  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  had  been  much  disappointed  in 
the  quality  of  this  fruit.  It  was  worthless,  dry  and  insipid,  and  with 
him  the  plant  was  a  poor  bearer. 

Mr.  S.  B,  Pab0ONS  last  year  thought  it  first  rate,  but  this  year  it 
was  poor  with  him. 

Mr.  Barry  said  it  was  a  beautifully  colored  berry,  and  one  of  the 
highest  flavor,  but  it  was  a  small  bearer.  For  amateurs  it  was  an 
indispensable  variety,  but  it  would  not  do  as  a  market  fruit. 

Mr.  C.  Downing  regarded  it  as  the  highest  flavored  strawberry  be 
ever  tasted,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties.  He  grew  it  on  a  light, 
sandy  loam. 

Itf  r.  Hancock  had  tried  it  four  or  five  years^  but  it  had  never  suo- 

ceeded  with  him. 
Mr.  Saul  withdrew  his  motion. 

RASPBERRIVS. 

BM  Aniw€9f. — Mr.  McImtosh  inquired  if  it  was  hardy  1  He 
thought  thecenirary,  and  at  any  rate  it  had  not  proved  so  with/him. 
It  needed  covering  in  the  winter,  and  could  not  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  HovsY  said  that  no  raspberry  we  yet  had  could  stand  the  win- 
ter without  covering. 

Mr.  Battbt  said  that  wiUi  lum  it  had  fully  answered,  and  was 
equally  hardy  with  any  variety  of  red. 

Mr.  C.  Downing  considered  it  one  of  the  best  for  marketing,  and 
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it  waft  cuItiTated  very  hrgelyfor-  that  pwpcRe.  Qoe  o^hiAineighbors 
last  year  sold  fSOO  worth  fr/om  about  ooe*tbir4  of  ap  acrei  and  this 
year,  from  thi^oe  acres  of  this  fruit  1^  m^rii^efi  qv/^it  $15QQ.  It  was 
one  of  the  vcvry  haicdMt  of^  rAS|^m^  If^wmild  i»pt  4lw4  ^^;  win- 
ter without  hei^g  ^y^t^A^ 

Mr.  Babrett,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  said  that  in  prodacti?enea^  it 
was  un&urpasised  1^  ^y^  It^bpi^e  Ipiig.in  wccession^  aad  in  ordinary 
seasons  cout^  bj^  gathered  ^r  f\y\^  w^du>*  As  a  masket  fruit)  it  was 
better  than  apy.  otl^r.  v«r^vety,  b^ng  carriage  very,  ^ell,  ^  not  I^ 
iog  e^fi^4^ii  l^j  ^f  i^  flavpv.  If,.  s(ild.  in  NfiWrYo^rk  6>ir  alwiat 
tTWPtjf-ti»p(fi^Bb'>  ?^vflWrt,  ao4  frpm  tttfffs  qwi*W  of  ^  acre  he  had 
realized  |330|  at  an  average  of  ten  cent^  per  bftsfeet*  There  was  a 
cultivator  in  his  neighborhood  who  obtained  tMiQO  worth  firop  three 
acres,  and  that,  iii:aiiiiei7  unfovorable  HUBOft  of  only  tbsee  weeks  in- 
stead of  fiv0.  Totinsure  a  crop  it  required  to  be  psotected- during-  tihe 
winter  by  drawing  down  the  ends,  and  covering  them  witb  eauth. 
About  three  acres  would  affi>rd  as  many  raspberriei  as  could  well  be- 
cared  for.  He  had  known  the  ends  to  Jive  in  sevov  wmtersy-althoiigh 
uncovered,  but  that  was  in  very  favoraUerSituattons. 

Mr.  EUhoogk  remarked  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  this  variety  was  not 
known  in  England.  He  had  tried  thifee  or  four  tunes  to  g«|t  it  firom 
Ihe  nuFseritt  about  London,  but  could  not. 

Mr.  SiUJL  said  he  had  known  the  Red  Antweip  in  t)^  W€«tiof  S^- 
land  ever  since  he  was  half  the  height  of  aBaspberry  cane.  It  wns 
precisely  the  same  as  this  under  discussion.  , 

Mr.  Hatks  said  there  was  no  use  in  discussing  the  ^piesti^  .^.ter- 
diness ;  the  Red  Antwerp  did  require  protection  in  wi|l|?%  md  no 
inqported  raspberry  could  do  without  it. 

Mr.  C.  Downing  said  that  very  often,  fine  ci^opt*  were  oktain^ 
fiom  unprotected  plants,  but  they  could  not  be  relied  4».  Att  large 
and  fine  imported  varieties  did  need  protection. 

Mr.  Battst  said  he  had  lost  his  apples  with  the  tiicrmomelerimt 
30  d^.  below  zero,  but  not  a  cane  of  his  raspberry  plants. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Oswego,  N»  Y.,  said  that  the  Red  Antwerp  was  cul- 
tivated without  any  protection  whatever  in  his  locality. 

Prof.  Mapbs  said  it  was  not  extreme  cold  that  destroyed  the  rasp- 
berry, but  frequent  and  great  changes  of  temperature. 

Dr.  yioKBom  did  not  complain  that  the  Red  Antwerp  was  not  hardy, 
but  it  did  not  increape  welL   He  could  not  g^t  a  plantation  out  of  it* 
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Mr.  Barrett  replied  that  last  year  he  had  eight  rods  of  ground, 
pretty  thickly  set  with  the  Red  Antwerp,  from  which  he  should  this 
season  hare  from  6  to  8,000  plants.  It  was  a  common  careless  cus- 
tom to  leave  them  unprotected  through  the  winter,  but  it  was  an  un- 
safe practice  and  in  three  seasons  out  of  five  would  cause  the  loss  of 
the  crop. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  the  Red  Antwerp  raspberry  adopted. 

Fastolff, — Mr.  Hates  said  of  this,  that  we  could  not  gather  the 
fruit  from  the  pl^nt  as  well  as  from  the  Antwerp  or  the  Franconia. 
It  (iid  not  come  off  the  core  so  eanly.  Mr.  Hovet  said  this  variety 
increased  with  him  faster  than  any  other.  It  was  an  abundant  bearer 
and  the  fruit  was  very  fine. 

The  Fa^^o/|f  raspberry  was  adopted. 

Knevett^s  Giant. — Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  this  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  fruits  promising  well.  Mr.  HovEt  hoped  that  would  be  the 
disposition  made  of  it.  Mr.  Walker  said  it  had  been  grown  in  the* 
neighborhood  of  Boston  five  years,  and  Mr.  Newell  of  Dorchester 
told  him  it  succeeded  without  protection.  Mr.  Hanoock  said  that  so 
far  as  his  experience  went,  it  was  a  fine  fruit  but  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Elliott's  motion  prevailed,  and  the  KneveiPs  (Siani  Rasp- 
berry was  placed  on.  the  list  of  fruits  Aat  promise  well. 

Yellow  Antwerp. — Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  said  it  was  a  poor  bearer 
with  him,  but  a  good  grower.  Mr.  Barrett  said  it  was  a  poor 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  was  poor;  it  was  crumbling  and  unfit  for  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Hancock  said  that  unless  protected  it  would  be  killed,  but 
when  protected  it  bore  a  good  crop  and  of  a  high  flavor. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberry  was  adopted. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  proposed  to  add  to  the  list  the  common  Eng- 
lish Red^  a  variety  which  he  prized  very  much. 

Mr.  Terry  said  we  had  four  native  varieties,  the  common  Ameri- 
can Red,  White,  and  Black,  and  the  Purple.  This  last  was  a  very 
fine  fruit,  bearing  large  crops  for  a  long  period  and  was  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  English  Red. 

Mr.  Hamilton  supposed  Mr.  Parsons  meant  the  common  Red, 
which  grew  up  some  six  or  eight  feet  and  then  bent  over.  Mr.  Par- 
sons presumed  the  variety  was  very  generally  known.  It  was  a  free 
growing  plant,  with  a  bluish  stock,  the  berry  round  and  rather  flat, 
soft  as  the  Antwerp,  and  preferable  in  flavor.  It  was  perfectly  * 
hardy  and  was  never  killed  down. 
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Mr.  McImtobh  said  he  commenced  growing  it  at  one  time  for  mar- 
ket and  planted  an  acre  of  ground  with  it  at  Cleveland.  For  three 
years  it  was  the  only  variety  he  could  rely  on  for  a  crop. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  had  known  it  for  thirty  years.  It  might  be 
seen  in  every  farmer's  garden ;  it  was  a  universal  trespasser,  growing 
all  over  fences  and  almost  everywhere  else.  It  was  a  very  prolific 
bearer  and  very  hardy,  and  his  wife  had  often  expressed  her  regret 
that  he  had  extirpated  it,  on  account  of  its  yielding  so  large  a  crop. 
He  thought  Mr.  Parsons  referred  to  this  same  variety. 

Mr.  Terry  knew  the  fruit  thirty  years  ago,  and  if  it  was  a  foreign 
variety  it  had  become  perfectly  naturalized  long  since.  The  habits 
of  the  plant  were,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  described,  growing  up  some 
six  feet  or  more,  and  then  bendmg  down  towards  the  ground.  Mr. 
Reid  also  thought  it  a  native  variety. 

Mr.  Parsons  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  add  the  Franconia  to  the  list,  and  ihin 
was  voted  without  opposition  or  debate. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES,  FOR  CULTURE   UNDER    GLASS. 

The  seven  varieties  which  were  adopted  without  debate,  will  be 
found  in  the  general  list  of  recommended  fruits. 

Chassdas  J\IusquL — Mr.  Hovey  said  this  was  an  old  grape,  known 
some  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all.  But 
there  was  one  fault  about  it,  it  would  crack.  He  had  three  vines^ 
from  which  he  had  this  season  forty  pounds.  It  was  a  very  fine 
bearer,  and  if  cultivators  kept  the  scissors  at  work  amongst  the 
cracked  grapes  in  the  bunches,  they  would  obtain  a  fine  fruit. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  thought  it  inferior  to  the  Golden  Chasselas. 
Mr.  Gabriel  inquired  whether  the  committee  intended  that  fire-heat 
should  be  applied  or  not. 

Mr.  Downing  answered,  that  it  would  do  either  way,  under  glass 
it  did  not  crack  with  him.  Mr.  Hqvey  said  the  English  cultivators 
recommended  it. 

The  question  was  put,  and  there  being  but  one  majority  for  its 
a  opiion,  Mr.  Downing  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Manice  moved  to  add  the  Syrian.  It  was  a  very  fine  fruit. 
Mr.  Hancock  considered  the  Syrian  only  a  second-rate  grape,  though 
he  had  known  its  clusters  attain  the  weight  of  eight  pounds  and  a 
half  in  his  neighborhood.     Mr.  Hovey   said  that  in  cold  houses — 
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though  it  was  very  gopd  tberie-^spme  might  l>«  disappoltited  in  this 
grape ;  but  if  fire-heat  were  applied  aud  the  fruit  suffered  to  bang 
till  November  or  December,  it  would  prove  first  rate.  In  England 
clusters  had  been  raised  weighing  fourteen  pounds ;  in  Boston  from 
si^  to  seven  ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  as  has  just  t^etsa^s^ted,  eight  and 
a.  half. 

The  motion  to  add  the  Syriinn  was  lost :  fiv«  yeaS|  seven  nays. 

NATIVE   GRAPES OPEN   CULTURE. 

The  hahella  and  the  Catawba  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Frenhi  proposed  to  add  the  DianUj  which,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Downing,  was  placed  on  the  list  of  fruits  promising  well.  Mr. 
HovEY  remarked  that  in  three  years  or  so,  the  Diana  would  be  at  the 
very  head  of  native  grapes. 

Mr.  Underhill  proposed  to  add  the  Elsmborcugh  (often  iACor- 
rectly  spelled  Elsinburg,  as  he  said.)  Mr.  Downing  was  opposed  to 
this.  The  grape  was  small,  with  large  seeds,  and  the  Congress  was 
pledged  to  recommend  only  the  best  fruits.  Dr.  Monsok  said  t&is 
fruit  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  birds. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  it  was  true  this  was  a  small  grape,  but  it  .was 
very  fine,  in  his  locality,  finer  than  the  Catawba.  Mr.  Cleveland  of 
New-Jersey  said,  if  well  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  large  crop  of  good 
fruit.  Many  of  his  neighbors  esteemed  it  more  highly  than  the  Isa- 
bella or  Catawba,  but  he  ranked  it  below  them. 

Mr.  HovEY  observed  that  we  ought  Jo  be  very  cautious  in  adding 
to  the  list,  for  cultivators  had  a  large  number  of  seedlings  coming  up 
every  season,  and  we  shortly  should  have  something  very  superior. 
The  production  of  the  Diana  grape  proved  this,  for  that  was  but  m 
chance  shoot  from  the  Catawba.  He  hoped  we  should  not  adopt  the 
Elsiuborough. 

The  motion  was  put  and  rejected. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  then  moved  to  add  to  the  list  for  culture  under 
glass,  the  ZmfUel.  It  was  a  well-known  hot-house  grape,  but  tao- 
ceeded  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Downing  was  sceptical  as  to  this  point.  Dc*  Mombon  said 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  it  out  of  doora ;  it  was  better  than  most 
in  the  open  air,  and  not  apt  to  mildew.  He  had  cultivated  it  for  ten 
years,  and  knew  but  one  season  when  it  did  not  ripen  well^  and  then 
the  Isabella  did  not  come  anywhere  near  it  in  point  of  ripeness. 

Mr.  HoYKT  said  it  was  a  very  fine  fruit.     He  saw  it  first  Bi  the 
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place  of  the  laAe  SAamsLO.  Pjooiivs,  of  Brocklwey  MaM«,  before  it 
bad  beeo  put  in  the  catalogues;  Mr.  Perxins  gave  iiiia  cuttinga 
from  his  vines,  from  which  had  proceeded  the  larger  portion  of  those 
now  cultivated.  It  was  a  grape  which  ought  t6  be  in  every  collec- 
tion under  glass.  It  was  of  dark  color,  with  beautiful  bloom^but  not 
80  large  in  size  as  the  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Gabriel ^aid  it  waA  a. very, free 
bearer,  with  large  berries  of  fine  flavor,  and  succeeded  iwell. 
The  motion  to  add  the  Zin&idel  was  lost. 

OVRRANTS 

The  Red  Dutchy  Black  Jfofles^  White  Dutch  and  May's  ViffdHa^ 
were  all  adopted  without  opposition  or  remark. 

Mr.  Babuy  moved  to  add  the  White  Grape.  It  waa  larger  than 
the  White  Dutch,  and  a  fine  bearer.  Mr.  Hovfiv  had  supposed  the 
two  to  be  identical.  Mr.  Barry  said  the  bushes,  were  so  diflerent 
that  any  one  could  tell  them  apart.  From  actual  experience,  he 
knew  the  White  Grape  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  said  that  River's  White  Grape  was  fully  equal 
in  size  to  the  White  Dutch,  and  far  superior  in  flavor.  Mr. 
Hamoocx,  after  long  culture,  could  not  see  any  difference  between 
them.  Mr.  Barry  very  well  knew  the  old  White  Cvgrrant  and  the 
White  Dutch.  The  former  grew  upright,  and  had  not  that  twisting 
of  the  branches  which  was  seen  in  the  other.  Mr.  Reid  thought 
them  distinct  varieties ;  the  White  Dutch  was  rather  the  stronger 
grower. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  White  Orape  currant  added  to 
the  list. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saul,  the  Congress  then  adjourned  till  half  paat 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

AvTBftitcyoif  SisssKnf. 

The  Congress  came  to  order  at  4  o'clock,  the  Prxsideiit  pro  Um. 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  McIi^TOSH  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  Seed- 
ling Fruits  presented  for  examination  the  present  session,  with  in- 
structions to  attend  to  the  duty  at  once. 

The  motion  having  been  adopted,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs. 
BRiNcarL£,  Barry,  C.  Downing,  Hovev  and  Manning,  to  constitute 
the  committee 
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Mr.  Saul,  from  the  committee  charged  with  preparing  a  list  of  the 
varieties  of  fruits  offered  for  examination,  submitted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  collect  lists  of  the  different  collectiont 

of  fruits  presented  for  exhibition  to  this  Congress  of  fruit-growers, 

and  of  the  contributors  of  the  same,  would  submit  the  followiog  as 

their  report. 

A.  SAUL, 

S.  H.  COLTON,       }  ComHu. 

WM.  REID. 

There  are  presented,  from  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass., 

Pears,  31  varieties. 
Jonathan  Battey,  Eeeseville,  Essex  county,  N.  Y., 

Apples  14  varieties. 

Pears,  3        do 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Islano, 

Pears,  43  varieties, 

Orapes,  5        do    hothouse, 

Apples,  28      do 

Peaches,  11     do 
O.  R.  Oarretson,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 

Pears,  5  varieties, 

Orapes,  1  variety. 
James  Scott,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 

Pears,  2  varieties. 
Asahel  Foote,  Williamstown,  Mass  , 

Plums,  10  varieties, 

Pears,  6  varieties, 

Apples,  2        do 
S.  L.  Good^le,  Saco,  Mainci 

Pears,  18  varieties, 

Grapes,  2        do 

Plums,  2         do 

Apples,  1  variety. 
Rufus  Nichols,  Saco,  Maine, 

Pears,  1  variety. 
Daniel  Cleaves,  Saco,  Maine, 

Pears,  5  varieties. 
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P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Clinton  Point,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 

Grapes,  14  varieties,  under  glass. 
Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 

Apples,  31  varieties, 

Pears,  18        do 

Peaches,  3       do 
Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Apples,  20  varieties, 

Pears,  20         do 

Plums,  15       do 

Peaches,   4     do 
Walter  Goodale,  South  Orrington,  Maine, 

Apples,  10  varieties. 
V  Henry  Little,  Bangor,  Maine, 

Apples,  3  varieties, 

Pears,  1  variety. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mass., 

Pears,  33  varieties. 
G.  B.  Deacons,  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 

Apples,  28  varieties. 
Charles  Hamilton,  Canterbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

Apples,  15  varieties. 

Plums,  11       do 

Pears,  3  do 

Peaches,  3      do 
B.  Hodge,  Bufialo,  New-York, 

Pears,  30  varieties,  , 

Apples,  29      do 
William  L.  Ferris,  Westchester,  New- York, 

Pears,  6  varieties, 
M.  C.  Morgan,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 

Nectarines,  1  variety,  4  baskets. 
John  Eltringham,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 

Quinces,  1  variety. 
W.  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  New- York, 

Pears,  7  varieties,  2  new  seedlings, 
ohn  Parker.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

Apples,  20  varieties. 
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Martin  Stocum)  Bennington  county,  Yermonf, 

AppleSi  ID  varieties. 
Tliomls  Harvey,  Jennei;pvil)e,  Chester  county,  IPenn.,' 

Apples,  12  varieties. 
James  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  New- York, 

Apples,  2  varieties. 
Morris  k  Stok^  Westchester,  Pennsylvania, 

Apples,  7  varieties. 

Peaches,  3     do 
A.  S.  Monson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Pears,  8  varieties, 

GrapM,  4    ^       2  tind«r  glat»,  2  in  open  ^. 

Apples,  7    do 

Osage  Orange,  afimtft  of. 
Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Ptotunylvaiik) 

Grapes,  18  varieties. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Bm^oB)  MassacbuMttb, 

Pears,  32  varieties. 
J.  C.  Hastings^  Olintoii)  Oneida  county,  New-YaAc, 

Plums,  1  variety,  a  seedling. 
Edntond  Jonss,  Philadelphia,  Penniylvaaia, 

Iron  Pear. 
Mr.  Green,  German  town,  Pennsylvania, 

Chancellor  pear. 
Mrs*  J.  B.  Smith,  Holland  Ofeen, 

Seckel  Pear,  from  the  original  tree.   ^ 
David  Miller,  Jr.,  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Apples,  40  varieties. 

Grapes,    6      do 

Peaches,  6  varieties, 

Plums,    5       do 
H.  W.  S.  Cleaveland,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Pears,     7  varieties, 

Grapes,   1  variety. 
George  Gabriel,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Pears,      5  varieties. 

Grapes,   3       do  under  glass,  without  heat 
Charles  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Pears,  1  variety — a  splendid    specimen   of  Dudiesse 
d'Angouldme. 
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A.  Mclntoshi  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pears,  11  varieties, 

■ 

Apples,  2      do 
S.  A.  Barret  &  Co,,  Klilton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pears,  8  varieties. 

Plums,  4       do 
Edward  Hallock,  Milton,  Ulster  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Peaches,  1  variety, 
Charles  Dubois,  Fishkill  Landing,  K.  Y. 

Apples,  9  varieties, 

Peaches,  1  variety, 

Plums,    1     do 
William  Reid,  Elizabethtown,  1^.  J. 

Pears,  12  varieties, 
John  C.  Dodge,  Dodgeville,  Mass. 

Orapes,  1  variety — 4  dishes  Black  Hamburgh,  without 
heat. 
William  G.  Verplanck,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Pears,    8  varieties — 2  seedlings. 

Apples,  4       do 

Quinces,  1  variety. 
Dr.  Ash,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Ashland  Pear,  believed  to  be  White  Doyenn6. 
J.  De  Wolfe,  Frogs  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pears,  8  varieties.  | 

J.  J.  Walter,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Apples,  4  varieties, 

Pears,    1  variety. 
R.  Mattison  and  Brothers,  North  Bennington,^Yt. 

Apples,  13  varieties — 8  seedlings, 

Pears,      2       do 

Plums,     2       do 

Grapes,    1  variety — seedling. 
J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Pears,    45  varieties, 

Apples,  37       do 
On  motion,  the  reading  of  this  report  at  large  was  dispensed  with, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries  with  directions  to  enter  it  on 
the  records  and  publish  it  amongst  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Elliott  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  J  That  all  Pomologists  throughout  tie  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  be  invited  to  forward"  to  Mr  A.  J.  Downing^  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  at  any  or  various  times  during  the  time  elapsing  from  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress,  and  two  weeks  previous  to  the  reassem- 
bling at  Cincinnati,  communications  respecting  varieties  of  fruits 
and  fruit  trees,  shrubs  or  vines,  and  of  diseases  appertaining  thereto. 
Such  communications  to  be  collated  hy  Mr.  Downing,  and  presented 
to  the  next  Congress  at  its  sitting  in  1850.  All  such  communications 
or  packages  to  be  pre-paid. 

Dr.  Kenmcott,  of  Illinois,  seconded  the  resolution,  remarking  thai 
unless  something  like  it  were  adopted,  many  eminent  Pomologists 
would  be  debarred  from  malting  representations  and  communicating 
Taluable  knowledge  in  their  possession. 

A  sl^ht  discussion  ensued,  and  then  the  resolution  was  adopted 
•  nearly  unanimously.  The  last  clause,  concerning  the  pre-payment  of 
packages  sent  to  Mr.  Downing,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Saul,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Elliott. 

The  meeting  next  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee's report. 

Mr.  Downing  said  he  would  submit  the  remainder  of  the  list  of  ap- 
ples recommended  for  approval,  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
They  were  principally  such  fruits  as  were  recommended  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Societies. 

White  Seek'TKhfurther . — Adopted  without  opposition.. 

Lady  ^pple. — Mr.  Prknch  said  he  procured  it  from  the  late  Mr. 
Manning,  and  found  it  to  be  among  his  hauliest  trees.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Parsons  had  tried  it  four  or  five  seasons,  but  had  got  no  fruit.  Col. 
Hodge  thought  one  tree  of  this  variety  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
any  one.  Mr.  McIntosh  pronounced  ii  a  very  good  apple.  The 
tree  was  healthy,  and  in  his  locality  it  ranked  quite  as  high  as  very 
good. 

Mr.  Saul  said  that  in  Dutchess  county  there  were  some  very  fine 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  the  fruit  commanded  $5  per  barrel  in  the 
New-York  market,  when  ordinary  kinds  would  only  bring  from  ten 
to  twelve  shillings.  It  was  worthy  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Reid  con- 
sidered it  valuable  only  as  an  ornamental  tree  ;  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  there  were  many  others  far  superior.  Mr.  Allen  said  the 
fruit  was  always  fair,  and  the  tree  a  good  annual  bearer. 
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Mr.  Hancock  had  never  known  it  to  be  unhealthy.  The  fruit  was 
of  rather  small  size,  but  very  good,  and  the  tree  was  healthy  and  a 
great  producer.  In  his  locality,  taking  growth,  quality,  &c.,  all 
together,  it  was  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  variety.  Mr.  Hahilton 
had  seen  a  great  many  trees  pf  this  kind  in  Dutchess  and  Orange 
counties,  and  no  other  variety  there  afforded  nearly  so  fine  a  crop. 
He  knew  of  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  all  he  could  get  at 
twienty  shillings  a  barrel  on  the  trees,  finding  his  own  barrels,  and  he 
made  quitfe  a  handsome  speculation  out  of  the  bargain.  He  connd- 
ered  it  a  fine  fruit — a  fair,  straight,  strong  tree.  It  was  not  only  a 
very  beautiful  apple,  and  very  valuable  for  the  market,  but  it  was  an 
apple  of  first  rate  quality. 

The  Lady  Jlpple  was  adopted. 
'  Wood?s  Greening  Jlpple. — Mr.  Hajbicx>gk  considered  it  very  good, 
but  thought  it  was  not  generally  known. ,  Mr.  Elliott  r^rded  it 
as  most  excellent,  and  ^id  it  was  esteemed  very  much  in  Ohio.    It 
ranked  there  before  any  Pippin. 

Mr.  DowNiNo  withdrew  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  well  known  as  yet. 

Red  Aitrachcen. — Adopted  without  debate. 

Winejap. — ^Mr.  Comstock,  of  Dutchess  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  did  not  esteem 
this  apple — it  was  small,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  damage  to  the 
public  if  the  Congress  should  recommend  it,  and  it  should  be  gener- 
ally introduced.  Mr.  Hancock  said  it  was  an  excellent  table  and 
winter  apple,  and  made  good  cider.  It  lasted  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  15th  of  May.  It  was  better  than  the  Pippin,  except  in  regard 
to  flavor,  and  was  not  far  behmd  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Elliott  said 
it  was  good  in  Ohio 

The  Winesap  Apple  was  adopted. 

Wine  Jlpple. — Mr.  Comstock  said  it  was  only  third  rate  in  Dutch- 
ess County.  Mr.  Hancock  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  good  apple 
in  his  region  of  country,  and  a  dearable  variety  to  have. 

It  was  adopted. 

Autumn  Pearmain  (Herefordshire.) — Adopted  without  discusnon* 

Red  Cheekj  or  Monmouth  Pippin, — ^Mr.  Hancock  said  this  apple 
originated  at  Monmouth.  It  w^s  a  good  fruit  and  of  large  size — ^but 
it  was  not  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  its  adoption  as  yet.  He 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  satisfied  there  was 
much  confusion  in  regard  to  this  apple. 
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Dlv,  Downing  iiccoriingly  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Saul  proposed  to  add  the  Vahdi^virk.  tfoii  ffoyi^^bef  6r 
i)ecemt>er  tilt  March  or  April,  there  was  no  better  apple  fW  this  hi 
his  section  of  the  conhtfy.  It  was  of  fair,  handsbnie  gr6wth,  uMi- 
fofihly  of  good  quaFily — and  was  uniTersally  cultirated  in  tJlstef , 
Dutchess,  and  all  the  other  river  counties.  Mir.  DowNiiio  willingljf 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  v^buld  stron^y  f^comniehd  th6  fruit. 

Mi*.  LiTTLC  said  he  had  carried  it  to  Bangor  twenty  years  ago  a^tf 
fliere  it  had  done  well  ever  since.  Mk  Miixidi  said  thiat  if  it  Mr^f 
ISk^  #hit  he  haci  obtained  undet  this  naoiej  it  vrSA  a  worthless  frtUt. 
Mr.  BATTkT  obseried  that  it  had  thriVeii  all  along  the  tegioh  a 
Lake  Cliamplain,  and  was  there  esteemed  as  one  of  the  b^stvarieti^ 
Mr.  Hamilton  stated  that  it  throTe  veil  with  bim.  It  itris  a  haiid- 
■om«,  hMthj,  loiig-litiid,  fKHR^  trt¥,  and  th^  frMt  vb  aiiibAg  tiie 
pest. 

The  l^inderMri  Ap^Ie  wttli  adopted  and  jplaced  oii  fhk  list. 

Mr.  BuisT  then  moved  that  the  Sheephose  be  added  t6  the  liit.  R 
was  a  fruit  of  very  high  quality 

Mr.  Mannino  observed  that  the  Oolden  Russet  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Hancock,  was  identical  with  the  Sheephose  or  Bullock's 
Pippin,  and  totally  distinct  from  theGoIdeii  Russet  of  New-England. 
l%is  last  was  a  little  flatter  than  the  other,  and  free  from  the  spots 
which  disfigured  the  Sheephose.  It  bore  in  clusters,  and  there  was 
no  fairer  fruit.  Bullock's  Pippin,  in  New-England,  was  worthless. 
Mr.  BuiST  said  it  was  not  the  general  character  of  the  Sheepnose  to 
be  jotted — ^it  ordinarily  was  fair,  smooth  and  very  good. 

Mr.  HovEV  said  his  experience  was  quite  dinerent  from  that  o)f 
Mr.  Manning.  He  had  never  seen  the  Sheepnose  spotted  to  any 
d^ee  in  the  four  or  five  years  which  he  teid  known  it.  Last 
year  he  examined  specimens  grown  at  Plymouth,  and  he  never  saw 
fairer  or  better  fruit — it  had  no  spots  wlxatever.  This  apple  had 
very  tender  flesh,  and  was  of  very  fine  Aavor — it  might  be  a  little 
dry  if  kept  too  long.  He  saw  no  objection  to  placing  it  on  the  list. 
Mr.  CoMSTOCK  said  that  when  grafted  on  old  trees  it  grew  very  ra- 
pidly, and  would  bear  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Hancock  remarked  that,  in  his  neighborhood,  it  was  a  univer- 
sill  favorite.  The  tree  was  upright,  and  bore  well.  The  fruit  was 
of  'splendid  flavor ;  and  if  ever  specked,  that  must  be  owing  to  ab 
unfavorable  situation.     Col.  Hodge  said  that  in  western  New-York^ 
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the  American  golden  russet  was  much  cultivated,  and  it  was  not  the 
same  as  this.  This  was  very  good,  but  the  russet  was  better.  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  the  American  golden  russet  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  pleasantest  apples  they  bad  in  his  region. 

Mr.  Walker  state4  that  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  of  which  he  was  one,  rejected  this  apple  unani- 
mously. He  believed  thefe  had  never  been  a  cultivator  near  Boston, 
except  Mr.  Hovet,  who  agreed  that  it  was  the  fruit  which  gentlemen 
here  pronounced  it  to  be.  In  New-England,  it  was  universally  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  voted  to  put  the  Shtfpnof^ 
apple  or  BullocKs  pippin  on  the  list. 

Swaar  apple. — ^Mr.  Downing,  by  the  request  of  several  gentle- 
Men,  submitted  this  variety,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  FooTE  moved  to  add  the  Dominie.  It  was  an  apple  ezten- 
(ively  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  western  Massachusetts,  was  of 
high  flavor,  and  a  great  bearer. 

The  motion  was  rejected* 

K»CTA»lirB8. 

Srugt  and  the  Eariy  Violet  were  adopted  without  objection. 

JidiU^s  Taumey, — ^Mr.  Hamilton  said  it  was  a  very  poor  bearer 
with  him,  and  was  very  liable  to  mildew.  Mr.  McIntosh  said  it 
grew  fairly  at  Cleveland,  but  was  subject  to  mildew  there  also.  The 
ti^e  was  good,  but  the  fruit  good  for  nothing. 

Mr.  DowNiNO  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Hancock  moved  to  add  the  Downton.  Mr..  Buist  said  it 
grew  to  the  size  of  a  good,  large  peach,  was  of  n  reddish  color,  |ind 
he  considered  it  the  very  best  of  nectarines.  Mr.  Downing  said  it 
was  the  finest  and  best  he  had  ever  fruited  or  tasted. 

The  DomUon  Nectarine  was  placed  on  the  list. 

APRICOTS. 

The  Large  Early y  Breda^  and  Moorpark  were  all  adopted  unani^ 
mously.  Mr.  Downing  said  of  the  first,  that  it  was  the  highest 
flavored  and  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  McIntosh  re- 
marked of  the  Breday  that,  though  small  in  size,  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best.  And  Col.  Hodge  stated  thai  k^  had  gatber/ed 
more  fruit  from  it  than  from  all  others  combined. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  add  the  Pectch  Apricot.  He  had 
fruited  this  variety  for  several  years,  and  found  it  more  productive, 
and  fairer,  than  the  Moorpark.  The  fruit  sold  in  the  New-York 
market  at  $2.50  per  hundred.  The  tree  was  of  erect  growth,  and 
had  an  uncommonly  thick  leaf,  in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the 
Moorpark.  Mr.  Pardee  agreed  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  stated 
that  the  Peach  apricot  was  the  only  one  from  which  he  could  get  a 
crop.  * 

Mr.  iJowNiNG  was  satisfied  that  tne  two  were  identical.  Mr.  Bui8t 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  ELamilton  said  there  was  no  aperture  in  the  stone  of  the 
Peach  variety,  whereas  everybody  knew  that  there  was  in  that  of  the 
Moorpark. 

Mr.  Hancock  declared  that  the  aperture  was  exactly  the  same  in  , 
both.     The  two  were  identical,  in  fact.    He  could  not  see  any  differ- 
ence in  the  leaf;  and  in  adjoining  rows  of  the  two  varieties,  he  wu 
unable  to  discover  six  inches  difference  of  growth  between  them,  in 
trees  of  the  same  age  and  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  Peach  apricot  from  three  sources — Dr. 
Rumsey,  Mr.  Prince,  and  Dr.  Townsend  ;  and  in  all  the  specimens 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Moorpark.  It  was  manifest  to  feeling  on 
the  least  touch.  < 

Mr.  Allen  stated  that  he  found  the  hole  in  the  stone  in  both  the 
Moorpark  and  Peach  varieties,  and  considered  them  in  al)  respects 
identical.     Mr.  Reid  said  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  proposal  to  add  the  Peach  apricot  was  passed  by. 
(Equivalent  to  a  rejection.) 


9008EBEB&IE8. 

No  discussion  whatever  took  place  on  this  fruit.  The  ten  varieties 
recommended  will  be  found  in  the  general  list  of  fruits  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  Early  StUphur  was  added  to  the  committee's  list 
on  motion  of  Mrl  Wilson,  N.  Y.  ;  the  Oreen  Gage  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Battey,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Green  Walnut j  on  motion  of  Mr.  Little, 
Me. 

This  completed  the  list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation 
which  the  committee  designed  to  offer.  ' 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  add  to  the  list  of  currants,  Knighfs  Sweet 
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R^.  It  \ra8  a  large  nzed  currant,  which  he  regarded  as  the  finest 
of  all.  It  had  for  two  years  taken  ihe  premium  at  Albany  for.sim 
and  sweetness. 

Mr.  BuiST  thought  it  a  very  excellent  currant  and  it  grew  in  larg- 
er bunches  than  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hanoock  had  cultivated  this  variety  and  had  been  humbugged; 
^/f^    he  expected  a  sweet  currant  and  got  one  as  sour  as  any  of  them.    He 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  this  and  the  Red  Champagne 
except  from  the  labels  on  the  bushes. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  Mr.  Hancock  could  not  have  got  the  right  kind 
of  currant.  Col.  Hodge  said  he  had  it  and  had  found  it  finer  and 
sweeter  than  any  other. 

The  motion  did  not  prevail. 
i  Mr.  Downing  had  next  to  submit,  a  small  list  of  Fruits  which  give 
promise  of  becoming  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  which  will  be 
found  under  this  head  in  the  general  list.  No  debate  occurred  on 
any  of  these  fruits  (further  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages,)  excepting  a  few  words  concerning  the  McLaughlin  Plum. 
Mr.  Little  stated  that  it  was  intr9duced  into  Maine  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,and  had  ever  since  been  steadily  growing  in  public  esti- 
mation. This  year  the  Fruit  committee  of  the  Bangor  Horticultural 
Society  pronounced  it  superior  to  all  varieties  except  the  Green  Gage. 
Mr.  Walker  said  that  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society  had  given  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  excellent  fruit, 
approaching  very  nearly  in  flavor  to  the  Green  Gage. 

Mr.  Downing  then  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  large  num- 
ber of  reports,  of  which  he  had  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  make  a 
digest,  and  he  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.«  McIntosh,  it  was  voted  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  for  revision,  and 
then  to  the  Secretaries  to  be  published  with  the  doings  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Saul  suggested  the  expediency  of  some  action  going  to  fix  a 
determinate  day  for  the  next  meeting  at  Cincinnati.  A  long  discus- 
sion ensued  on  this  subject,  in  which  Messrs.  Saul,  McIntosh, 
HoDGE,  Wilson, S.  B.  Parsons,  Walker,  Hovet,  Hancock,  Ham- 
ilton and  Cleveland  participated.  The  debate  was  of  no  impor- 
tance and  finally  the  whole  matter  was  laid  on  the  table,  thus  leaving 
the  settlement  of  the  particular  time  (as  was  contemplated  by  the 


^^^  [Assembly 

report  from  the  committee  which  was  yesterday  accepted)  in  the  con- 
^ol  of  the  President  of  this  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  Ohio 
Mate  Board  of  Agriculture. 

.  ^^^'"'J'^^y  from  the  committee  on  Seedling  Fruits,  submitted 
thcfollowing  report,  which  was  accepted.  • 

The  committee  on  Seedling  fruits  report  that  the  following  seld- 
ung  raneties  hare  been  examined  by  them. 

Lawrence>s  Aromatic  Gage  Plum,  from  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton, 
One,da  Co.,  N.  Y      A  small  late  plum,  good,  beautiful  and  worthy 
of  further  tnal.     It  is  a  seedling  from  the  Green  Oage.     The  com- 
imttee  suggest  that  it  be  called  simply  the  Aromatic^ Gage. 
Tea  Pear,  from  New  Hayen,  Ct.,  quality  good. 
Miwell  Pear,  from  New  Haven  ;  very  good. 
Porde^s  Seedling  Pear,  from  New  Haven.     Specimen  over  ripe ; 
but  it  appears  to  possess  good  qualities.     Three  other  seedling  pears' 
from  New  Haven  were  not  in  eating  condition,  being  unripe. 

Balm  Apple,  from  H.  C.  Hunt,  Vt.     Medium  size,  fair  quality,  or 
good.     Said  to  bear  every  year. 

Tender  Apple,  presented  as  a  cooking  apple. 
Jeweifs  Best  Apple.— Oi  fine  appearance,  but  not  in  season  tor 
'  eating.     Has  a  high  character  in  its  original  neighborhood. 

J^Torthem  Golden  Sweeting,  from  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.j  of 
beautiful  appearance,  good  size,  best  quality.  We  recommend  it  be 
•^led  simply  the  Jfartkem  Sweet. 

Champlain  Apple,  from  the  same.  Good  quality^  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 

Bailey^s  Spice  Apple,  from  the  same.     Good,  spicy,  handsome. 

Forrence  Apple,  from  the  same ;  good. 

Ribhed  Codlin,  from  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  Carlisle  Pa.  Large,  waxen, 
tender ;  good,  particularly  for  cooking. 

Cumberland  Seedling  Apple,  from  the  same  ;  large,  handscmc,  ob- 
late, red,  tender  flesh,  pleasant,  very  good. 

Page  Apple,  from  Henry  Little,  Bangor,  Me.,  handsome,  good  ap- 
pearance, not  in  eating  order. 

Seedling  from  JVauwo.— Not  in  eating  order. 

Seedling  Pear  Jfo.  1.,  from  W.  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
specimen  of  inferior  quality. 

Seedling  Pear  J^o,  2.,  from  the  same.     Quality  not  good. 
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Seedling  Apple  JVb.  1.,  from  the  tame.  Large  skei  greenish  yet 
loW)  quality  good. 

Sefdling  Apple  Jfo.  2.|  from  the  same.     Not  in  eating  order. 

Seedling  Apple  Jfo.  3.|  from  the  same.     Not  in  eating  order. 

Chancellor  Pear^  from  Germantown,  Pa.,  large  size,  very  good. 

'Seedling  Peati^  from  Geneya,  N.  Y.  Large,  not  fully  ripe  but  prom- 
ises well.     We  recommend  it  to  be  called  the  Geneva, 

Catherine  of  Canandaigua. — Large,  good,  ^e  recommend  it  be 
called  simply  the  Canandaigua. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

W.  D.  BRINCKLE,  Ch'n. 

Mr.  Walkkr  here  quitted  the  chair,  wluch  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Cleteland. 

Mr.  Barbt  said  that  the  Congress  aaa  oeen  much  indebted  to  the 
American  Institute  and  the  courtesyof  its  officers,  and  he  moved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  American  Pomological  Congress  be  presented  to 
the  American  Institute,  together  with  all  the  fruits  on  the  tables,  ex- 
cept such  specimens  as  the  contributors  may  wish  to  retain.  Car- 
ried unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Hodge,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress be  presented  to  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  President  pro  tern,  for 
the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 

of  the  office. 

The  thanks  of  the  Congress  were  also  voted  to  the  Secretaries  anfd 
Fruit  Committee  for  their  faithfulness  in  discharging  their  duties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Downing,  the  Secretaries  were  requested  to  use 
all  possible  despatch  in  preparing  a  report  of  the  session  for  publica- 
tion, and  were  directed  to  forward  copies  thereof  to  all  members  of^ 
the  Congress. 

And  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barbt,  the  Congress  adjourned,  to 
meet  next  year  at  Cincinnati. 


AMERICAN  F0M0L06IGAL  CONGRESS^ 


OOTOBBE,    1849. 


GENERAL  FRUIT  LIST. 


FEUIT8  WOETBY  OF  GENKRAL  CULTIYATION. 


{Jlddtd  to  former  lAst.) 


White  Seek-no-furtber, 

Fameuse, 

Porter, 

Hubbardston  Nonsach, 

Winesap, 
Lady  Apple, 


Rostiezer, 

Belle  Lucrative,  or, 

Fondante  d'Automne, 

Fulton, 

Andrews, 


APPLES. 

Danver's  Winter  Sweet, 
Wine  Apple, 
Red  Astrachan, 
Vandervere, 
Bullock's  Pippin, 
Swaar. 

PEARS. 

Buffum, 

Urbaniste, 

Vicar  of  Wpkfield, 

Louise. Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  for  baking. 


GRAPES  UNDER  GLASS. 


Black  Hamburgh, 
Blacl^  Prince, 
Blafck  Frontignan, 
Grizzly  Frontignan, 


White  Frontignan, 

White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau. 


Isabella, 


NATIVE  GKAFES^OPEN  CULTUBK. 

Catawba. 
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Elruge, 
Early  Violet, 

NECTARINES. 
Downton. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Red  Antwerp, 
Yellow  Antwerp, 

Franconia, 
Fastofff.    , 

y 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Large  Early  Scarlet, 
tiovey's  Seedling, 

Boston  Pine. 

CHERRY. 

Belle  Magnifique. 

APRICOTS. 

Large  Early, 
Breda, 

Moorpark. 

CTJRRANl'S. 

Red  Datch, 
White  Dutch, 
White  Orape, 

May's  Victoria, 
Black  Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton's  Seedling,  *     Laurel, 
Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Warrington, 

Crown  Bob,  Green  Gage, 

Red  Champagne,  Green  Walnut. 

Early  Sulphur,  Ironmonger. 


REJECTED  FRUITS. 


Gloucester  White, 

Beachemwell, 

Pennock, 

Henry's  Weeping^  Pippin, 

Red  Ingestrie, 


APPLES. 

Hoary  Morning, 
Large  Red  Sweeting, 
Red  Doctor, 
Grand  Sachem, 
Cathead, 


)?5p 


[hfUffim^t 


White   do. 

Kirke's  Lord  Nelson, 

Marmalade  Pippixii 

Priestly, 

Rowland's  Red  Streak, 

Red  or  Royal  Russet, 

Woolston's  Red  Streak, 

Golden.  Reinnette,* 

Woolston's  White  Sweet, 


Dodge's  Early  Red, 

Pray  French  Reinnette, 

Muscovia, 

Irish  Peach  J 

Pigeonette, 

Salina, 

Caroline,  (English,) 

Fenouillet  Rouge. 


PJ^ARS. 


Crofl  Castle, 

Swiss  Bergamotte, 

Sousreine, 

Thompson's  of  New-Hampshire, 

Tucker's  Seedling, 

Trubshurdy  Dulle, 

Whitfield,        . 

Winter  Orange, 

Wurtzer  d'Automne, 

Yutte, 

Crassane, 

Winter  Crassane, 

Citron  of  Bohemia, 

Madotte, 

Frederic  of  Prussia, 

Famenga, 

Forme  Urbaniste, 

Fantasie  Van  Mons, 

Lederbirne, 

Louis  Bonne, 

Lansac, 

Madame  Vert, 

Miller's  Seedling, 

Marquise, 

Marcellis, 

Navez, 

Alexander  of  Russia, 

Admiral, 


Forme  des 
French  Iron. 
Green  Fair, 
Grise  Bonne, 
•Cfatnstone, 
Green  Catharine, 
Green  Sugar, 

Gros  Blanquet, 

Green  Chisel, 

Hays, 

Hawthorne's  Seedling, 

Horticulture, 

Hastiveau, 

Ipswich  Holland, 

Jargonelle,  (of  the  Fmncb,) 

Eramelsbirne, 

Lincoln, 

Louis  of  Bologne, 

Orange, 

Orange  Tulippe, 

Phillips, 

Pitfour, 

Piatt's  Bergamotte, 

Passe  Long  Bras, 

Prince's  Portugal, 
Pope's  Scarlet, 
Cuvelier, 
Chat  OrUle, 


Ko*  liM*j 
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Aston  Town 

Autumn  Bergamot| 

D'Amoufi 

Angers, 

Beurri  d'AngIet6rre| 

Beurre  Seutb, 

Beurr£  of  Bolwilleri 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagnei 

Bon  Chretien  of  BnissellSi 

Bergamotte  Sylvange) 

Bergamotte  Fortunfiei 

Beauty  of  Winter, 

Belmont^ 

9tz\  Vaet, 

Bruno  de  Bosco, 

Blanquet  &  tongue  queuei 

Burgomaster, 

Elton, 

Royal  d'  Hiver, 

Rouslette  St.  Vincent, 

Swans  Egg, 

Samt  Bruno, 


Chair  a  Pame, 

Charles  Van  Mods,  (old,) 

Cassolette, 

Cpmpte  de  Fresnel, 

Copeaj 

Caillat  Rofiit, 

Clara, 

Olapp, 

Citron  de  Sirents, 

Dearborn  of  Van  Mons, 

Downton, 

Duquesne  dfEt6y 

Doyenn6  Mons,  * 

Deschamp's  New  Late, 

Dumbarton, 

Doyenne  Dor^^ 

Endicott, 

Pitt's  Marie  Louise, 

Rouse  Lench, 

Sans  Pepins, 

Surpasse  Meuris. 


NEW   VARIETIES 


WHICH   GIYX  PROMISE  OF   BEING   WORTHY  TO    BE  ADDED  TO  THE  LIST 

FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 


Duchesse  d'  Orleans, 
Brandywine, 
Chancellor, 
Doyenni  d'  Et6, 
Beurr^  d*  Anjou, 
Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Brande's  St.  Germam, 


PEARS. 

Pratt, 

Ott, 

Striped  Madeleine, 

Ananas  d'  Et6, 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vended, 

Van  Assent, 

Doyennd  Boussock. 


McLaughlin, 


PLUMS. 
River's  Favorite, 


St  Martin'a  Quetsche. 


S6S 


[Amemblt 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Jenney's  Seedling. 

raspberry; 

Enevett's  Giant. 

GRAPE^-NATIVE. 
Kana. 


[  B«ported  bjr  Thot.  TilMton,  Jr.  ] 

LIST  OP  FRUITS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION  OCT.,  184a 


APPLES. 

Early  Harvest, 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Large  Yellow  Bough, 

Baldwin,                            ' 

American  Summer  Pearmam 

,          Roxbury  Russet, 

Summer  Rose, 

Jindy  for  particular  localUies^ — 

Early  Strawberry, 

Yellow  Belle  Fleur, 

Oravenstein, 

Esopus  Spitzenburg, 

Fall  Pippin, 

Newtown  Pippin. 

■ 

1 

PEARS. 

Madeleine, 

Flemish  Beauty, 

Dearborn's  Seedling, 

Beurr6  Bosc, 

Bloodgood, 

Winter  Nelis, 

Tyson, 

Beurr6  d'  Aremberg, 

Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa, 

^nd^  for  particular  localiHtSj 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  or 

White  Doyenne, 

Bartlett,  ■ 

Gray  Doyenn^. 

Seckel, 

0 
> 

PEACHES. 

Grosse  Mignonne, 

Cooledge's  Favorite, 

George  IV, 

Bergen's  Yellow, 

Egirly  York,  serrated^ 

Crawford's  Late, 

Large  Early  .York, 

•^nd,  for  particular  localitiesr 

Morris  White, 

Heath  Cling. 

Oldmixon  Freestone, 

1 
4 

• 
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Jefferson, 
Green  Gage, 
Washington, 

Purple  Favorite, 
Bleejker's  Gage, 


May  Duke, 
filack  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle, 
Graffion,  or  Bigarreao, 


PLUMS. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Frost  Gage, 
Purple  Gage, 

Jlndy  for  partictUar  localities — 
Imperial  Gage. 

CHERRIES. 

Knight's  Early  Black, 
Downer's  Late, 
•  Elton, 
Downton, 


R£POSTS 

OF  THE  OfiNERAL  OOMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS. 


It  waft  ihe  expectation  of  the  Congress,  in  appointing  the  general 
committee,  consisting  of  sub-committees  in  most  of  the  States,  to 
have  full  reports  from  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  Union;  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  chairman  to  present  a  digested  abstract, 
showing  the  result  of  the  experience  thus  accumulated,  in  a  condens- 
ed form. 

But  the  disastrous  frost  of  April,  1849,  more  fatal  in  its  effects,  and 
more  severe  through -the  country  generally,  than  any  for  thirty  years 
previous,  cut  off  most  of  the  crop  of  fruit,  and  thus  made  it  difficult, 
and  often  impos^ble  for  the  state  committees  to  collect  that  precise 
information  regarding  different  varieties,  which  was  needed.  Many 
of  the  committees,  therefore  failed  to  make  aqy  report — not  from 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but  solely  from  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  materials.  Another  season  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  them 
to  present  this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  more  satisfactory  shape. 

As  the  following  reports,  though  incomplete,  contam  a  great  deal 
of  information  highly  useful  in  a  local  point  of  view,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  present  them  entire,  and  leave  all  generalisation 
till  the  whole  subject  is  presented  this  autunm,  in  a  more  complete 
form 

A.  J.-  DOWNING, 
Chairman  General  Fhtit  Committee. 
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PENN8¥L?ANIA. 
REPORT  OF  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Fruit  Committee  for  the  State  of  Penntylvaiita,  appointed 
by  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  respectfully  report : 

That  the  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  this  season,  in  conjunction 
with  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant  epidemic,  has  prevented  them 
from  deveting  that  attention  to  the  subject  of  their  appointment, 
which  they  contemplated  and  desired.  In  another  year  they  flatter 
themselves  a  better  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  performing  their 
proper  duties,  an^  a  report  may  then  be  presented,  more  satisfactory 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  Congress.  On  the  present  occarion,  they 
propose  confining  their  i;^port  to  a  few  brief  remarks  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  this  region,  and  more  especially  those 
which  have  originated  in  our  own  State,  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Jipple  generally  succeeds  well  in  Pennsylvania.  The  old 
varieties,  which  have  long  been  in  cultivation,  have  latterly  beei^ 
deteriorating ;  and  most  of  the  reputed  fine  sorts  from  othe^  parts  of 
our  country  have  not  yet  been  introduced  among  us  a  sufficient  lengtk 
of  time  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  their  adaptation 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  is  believed  there  are  many  seedling  vari- 
eties in  this  region  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Pomologist.  A  few 
only  of  these  will  be  noticed  at  this  time. 

Jeffries.'  -This  is  a  new,  Chester  county  apple,  of  good  size  anlS 
fine  flavor  ;  ripe  the  beginning  of  September.  It  received  the  pre- 
mium offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  best 
seedling  apple  exhibited  in  1848.  A  similar  premium  was  also  awar- 
ded to  it  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Westchester. 

Republican  Pippin, — An  autumn  apple  of  merit.  Its  size,  appear- 
ance and  flavor,  all  recommend  it  to  our  favorable  notice.  It  is  a 
native  of  Lycoming  county,  Penh. 

Smoke-house, — This  fine  Pennsylvania  apple  has  not  yet  been  el* 
tensively  cultivated  out  of  its  native  state.  It  is  a  good  autumn 
apple,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

Fallenwalder. — ^This  native  apple  is  much  grown  in  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  especially  the  interior  counties.  Though  only  a 
tecond*nite  fruit,  yet  its  large  size  and  fine  keeping  qualities,  rendtir 
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it  worthy  of  cultiyation.  In  horticultural  works  it  is  usually  called 
the  Fallawater,  which  has  been  corrupted  by  our  huckster  women 
into  "  Polly^ller''  and  "  Polly woUy."  It  originated  in  Berks 
county  in  this  state,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the  Tulpahocken,  after 
a  stream  of  that  name  near  its  original  locality.  It  sprung  up  in  the 
woods,  and  was  left  standing  after  the  other  trees 'were  cut  down, 
hence  the  name  Fallenwalder — ^the  apple  of  the  cut-down  woods. 

Kane. — This  is  a  good  autumn  apple,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
flavor  with  some  other  apples  of  its  season.  Its  beautiful,  fair  and 
brilliant  appearance,  however,  will  always  render  it  a  most  desirable 
ornamental  fruit  for  the  table.  Its  origin  is  not  precisely  known,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Dels^ware. 

Brandywine  Pippin. — ^This  native  Delaware  apple,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  last  spring  for  the  first 
time,  made  a  favorable  impression.  It  is  of  good  size.  With  a  plea- 
sant aromatic  flavor,  and  possesses  fine  keeping  qualities.  It  was  eaten 
by  the  committee  on  the  8th  of  March,  19th  of  April,  and  again  on 
the'7th  of  May.  It  originated  contiguous  to  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
in  Brandywine  Hundred. 

The  Unite'd  States  has  contributed  a  large  and  truly  valuable  col- 
lection of  native  pears  to  the  Pomological  world.  Many  of  these, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  most  renowned  trans-atlantic 
varieties,  will  not  sufier  in  the  comparison  ;  and  possess  in  a  marked 
degree  the  decided  advantage  of  being  better  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  trying  and  variable  climate.  Some  that  are  of  Penn- 
sylvania origin,  including  the  far-famed  Seckel,  we  proceed  simply 
to  notice, 

Brandywine. — A  new  Pennsylvania  pear  of  merit,  and  worthy  of 
cultivation.     Ripe  the  last  of  August. 

Chapman. — The  original  tree  is  on  the  grounds  of  the  veteran 
Horticulturist,  Colonel  Robert  Carr,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Petre,  and  stands  within  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  its 
pai;ent.  Though  not  fine  in  texture,  it  is  a  high-flavored,  juicy  pear. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  lady  of  a  British  officer  who  admired 
its  flavor.  Colonel  Carr  sent  scions  of  it  to  Vilmorm  k  Co.,  of  Pa- 
ris, in  1820,  and  again  in  1825,  under  the  name  of  the  Chapmans. 
Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Grardening,  notices  it  as  being  of 
American  origin,  and  resembling  the  Passe  Colmar,  to  which  it  does 
not  bear  any  similitude.     And  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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catalogue,  gives  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  Passe  Colmar.  This  appa- 
rent discrepancy  in  confounding  the  Chapman,  of  American  origin, 
with  the  Passe  Colmar  is  explained  by  a  fact  recorded  by  Mcintosh, 
who  states  that  an  English  market  gardener  by  the  name  of  Chap- 
man propagated  the  Passe  Colmar  very  extensively,  and  sold  it  as  a 
new  variety,  to  which  be  gave  his  own  name.  Ripe  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Chancellor. — ^This  fine  pear  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Only  two  trees  in  bearing,  of  this  variety,  are  known  to  the 
committee  ;  one  is  at  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Wharton  Chancel- 
lor, near  Germantown  ;  the  other  is  in  Germantown,  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Green,  from  a  graft  of  the  preceding.  Ripe  the  last  of  Septem- 
tember  and  beginning  of  October, 

LeecVs  Kingsessing — A  Pennsylvania  pear  of  high  character.  As 
the  tree  is  on  ground  which  has  never  received  any  tillage,  it  is 
natural  to  presume,  that  the  fruit  from  grafted  and  budded  trees, 
will  be  even  finer  than  that  obtained  from  the  original.  Ripe  last  of 
August. 

Lodge, — A  Pennsylvania  pear  of  the  first  quality,  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  The  specimens  this  season,  were  unusually  large, 
and  fine.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lodge,  the  proprietor  of  the  original  tree, 
became  aware  of  its  merits,  he  caused  it  to  be  removed  from  the 
hedge,  where  it  sprung  up,  to  a  more  desirable  situation,  and  thereby 
destroyed  it.  But  scions  having  previously  been  taken  from  it,  the 
variety  was  preserved.  Ripe  the  last  of  August,  and  beginning  of 
September. 

Moyamensing. — Although  the  original  tr^e  has  been  standing  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  premises  of  the  late  Jno.  B.  Smith,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  it  has  been  but  little  disseminated,  until  within  a  year 
or  two.  It  is  a  fine  late  summer  pear,  of  a  peculiar  and  handsome 
form. 

Oil. — A  new  Pennsylvania  variety  of  small  size  and  superior  fla- 
vor. Ripe  a  month  earlier  than  the  Seckel,  of  which  it  is  a  seedling. 
This  is  probably  the  best  summer  pear  we  have. 

Pennsylvania. — An  agreeable  early  autumn  pear  of  high  flavor, 
but  of  coarse  texture.  The  original  tree  stands  within  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  the  Moyamensing. 

Petre. — The  original  tree  still  flourishes  on  the  grounds  of  Col. 
Carr.     Why  it  has  not  been  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  vi- 
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cinitj,  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  since  it  bears  uniformly,  and.  most 
abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Stckel.^^Ii  will  no  doubt  be  mteresting  to  Pomologists,  to  be  in- 
formed,  that  the  original  world-renowned  Seckel,  is  still  in  existence, 
though  in  a  decaying  condition,  within  the  precincts  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia.  The  city,  to  whom  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  has  recently  taken  measures 
for  its  better  preservation.  Specimens  of  fruit  from  this  parent  tree, 
were  exhibited  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Horticultural  Society. 

Siienmetz^s  Catherine. — A  refreshing  and  juicy,  late  summer  peat 
of  good  size.  Though  Mr.  Sleinmetz  obtamed  it  from  a  nursery, 
in  his  vicinity  for  a  grafted  early  Catherine,  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  variety.  The  tree  is  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  this  sfea- 
aon  was  unusually  large,  some  specimens  being  three  inches  and 
three-quarter  in  length,  by  two  and  a  half  in  width. 

Tyson. — A  valuable  Pennsylvania  peai^  now  pretty  well  knowh  and 
properly  appreciated  at  the  eastward  and  in  western  New- York,  contra- 
ry to  what  would  be  anticipated  from  the  slender  growth  of  the  young 
wood,  the  tree  acquires  a  great  size.  The  fruit  this  season  was  large  and 
remarkably  fine.  We  saw  specimens  in  1848  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek, 
from  a  tree  which  bore^  marked  evidences  of  having  "been  treble- 
worked,  at  the  country  £eat  of  Mr.  Welsh.  Adjacent  to  this  trefe  is 
another  of  large  size,  bearing  fruit  of  tlie  usual  appearance;  period  of 
maturity  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September. 

Washington. — ^This  truly  fine  pear,  though  not  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, originated  only  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  its  border  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  The  original  tree  is  still  standing  in  the  garden 
of  Col.  Thos.  Robinson,  at  Naaman's  creek.  Allied  to  the  white 
Doyenn6,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  natural  seedling,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  it  possesses  over  that  variety  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  perfecting  fair  and  delicious  fruit  beyond  city 
limits. 

The  Feaster^  tianover^  Hewes^  Joncsj  Lycoming^  Montgomery ^  and 
other  new  native  varieties  of  this  region,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  but  they  defer  giving  an  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
merits,  till  they  have  had  a  further  opportunity  of  testing  their  quali- 
t^s. 

Autumn  Bergamot — ^Under  this  name  Col.  Carr  cultivates  a  pear 
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of  great  excellence,  worthy  of  extensive  dissenimsitiony  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  concise  description  :  fruit  2|  inches  long  by  2| 
wide  ;  roundish  turbinate ;  skin  yellowish,  with  numerous  minute 
russet  dots,  and  a  small  russet  patch  at  the  insertion  of  the  stem,  and 
occasionally  around  the  calyx ;  stem  1  inch  long,  j  thick,  inserted 
with  Tittle  or  no  depresision,  but  with  a  slight  prominence  on  one  side  ; 
calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  seed  plump,  dark  brown  ; 
flesh  of  fine  texture,  exceedingly  melting  and  buttery ;  flavor  delicious^ 
delicately  aromatic,  without  any  bergamot  perfume  ;  ripe  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  September.  An  outline  of  two  specimens  is  annex- 
ed.   What  variety  is  it  t 

Bezi  dt  la  Jlfo//€.— This  old  variety,  once  so  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellence, bears  uniformly  and  abundantly  ;  the  tree  is  still  flourishing ; 
the  fruit  continues  to  be  well  formed,  exceedingly  buttery  and  melting, 
but  so  entirely  devoid  of  flavor,  as  now  fcarcely  to  rank  with  us  even 
third  rate. 

Doyenne  Blanc  and  Doyenne  Gris. — ^These  varieties,  under  ordin* 
ary  treatment,  and  beyond  city  limits,  are  utterly  worthless  in  our 
region.  In  towns,  however,  they  still  do  well,  maturing  fruit  of 
beautiful  appearance  and  excellent  quality. 

FandanU  (P^uiomne, — ^This  most  valuable  Belgian  pear  preserves 
with  tts  its  high  character. 

LbuUe  Bonne  de  Jersey. — A  most  desirable  variety  here,  as  in  other 
places,  on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  other  good  qualities. 

The  Bartlett^  Beurrt  d^Anjou^  Doyenne  Boussock^  Flemish  Beauty^ 
Passe  Coltngfj  St.  AndH^  Van  JM(ms  Leon  le  Clerc^  Beurrfi  SArem- 
berg^  and  many  other  English,  French,  and  Flemish  pears,  of  high 
repute,  have  scarcely  come  into  bearing  with  us ;  at  least  not  to  any 
extent. 

The  Plumj  though  a  most  luscious  fruit,  is  so  liable  in  this  section  of 
country  to  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  as  to  restrict  in  a  great  meas- 
ure its  extensive  cultivation.  In  towns,  however,  this  destructive  in- 
sect being  less  abundant,  the  Washington^  Huling^s  Superby  Green 
Gagey  Coe^s  Golden  Drop^  and  other  desirable  kinds,  are  cultivated 
successfully,  especially  where  the  ground,  under  the  trees^  is  paved. . 

The  market  raspberry  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  kind  most  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Genesee^  ^  native  of  west- 
ern New-York,  and  found  also  in  a  wild  state,  on  the  Pocono  moun- 
tidn,  in  this  State.    Though  usually  called  Red  Antwerp^  it  differs 
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from  that  varietj  in  being  of  less  size ;  not  so  u'ell  flavored ,  but 
more  hardy. 

The  irut  Aniwtrft  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  crop^  here,  \v*iihoQt 
protection.  The  same  remark  applieSy  though  perhaps  with  less 
force,  to  the  Fastolff  and  Giant. 

The  Col.  Wilder  and  Orange  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  open 
culture.  They  have  stood  well,  however,  in  a  small  yard  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  the  Fastolff  and  Antwerps  at  their  side  were  cut  down 
by  the  winter. 

Several  new  ra^berries  of  fine  size  and  flavor  have  been  raised  by 
a  well-known  Philadelphia  nurseryman,  and  were  exhibited  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  during  the  past  summer.  Should 
they  prove,  as  they  probably  will,  more  hardy  than  the  foreign  kindS) 
they  wi!l  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  collection. 

Melons. — A  very  large  citron  melon  of  great  excellence  has  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  grown  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Scott,  near  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  citron  melon,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality.  The  com- 
mittee consider  it  a  new  and  distinct  variety;  and  in  their  esti- 
mation the  best  melon  of  this  region. 

Water  Melons. — ^The  finest  water  melon  in  this  section  of  country 
is  the  Mountain  Sweet.  It  is  of  large  size,  oblong  in  form,  the  exterior  of 
a  uniform  green  color — of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  Spanish,  thin  rind,  flesh 
scarlet  to  the  centre,  which  is  solid,  brown  seed,  delicious  flavor.  The 
Mountain  Sprout  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  striped,  quite  as 
large,  of  a  similar  form,  rind  somewhat  thicker,  flesh  iibt  so  corn* 
pact,  seed  of  a  pale  red,  flavor  inferior  to  die  preceding.  The 
Spanish  variety  is  also  of  large  size,  and  good ;  not  equal,  however, 
in  quality  to  the  Mountain  Sweet,  and  has  a  much  thicker  rind. 

The  present  season  having  been  so  exceedingly  adverse  to  pomo- 
logical  investigation,  your  committee  ha\e  judged  it  expedient  to 
withhold  the  remarks  they  designed  making  (and,  indeed,  which 
they  had  prepared,)  on  the  remaining  varieties  of  fruit,  for  anotheri 
and,  they  trust,  a  more  propitious  year.  They  are  unwilling  to  con- 
clude, however,  without  indulging  the  hope  that  the  several  State 
committees  will  embody  in  their  next  report  a  brief  notice  of  all  the 
good  native  fruits  of  their  section  of  country.  A  mass  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  information,  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  these 
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American  varieties,  will  in  this  way  be  collected  by  the  Congresi| 

and  widely  disseminated. 

W.  D.  BRINCKLE, 

.  E.  W.  KEYSER, 

TUO.  P.  JAMES. 
PkiiadapMa,  Sept.  28,  1849. 


NEW-TORK. 

REPORT  OF  B.  HODGE,  BUFFALO. 

A.  J.  Downing,  Esq. — As  a  member  of  the  Standing  Fruit  Com* 
mittee  of  the  State  of  New- York,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  you  the  following  report.  For  reasons  which  I  need  not  now 
mention,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  a  limited  number  of  varieties. 
I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived,  in  which  we 
must  very  materially  reduce  the  number  of  varieties  of  fruits  now  in 
cultivation.  Yet  at  the  same  time  fears  may  well  be  entertained  that 
the  pruning  knife  is  about  to  be  applied  in  too  indiscriminate  a  man- 
ner. With  some,  there  is  a  disposition  to  cut  off  all  below  ^^  best," 
or  ^^  first  quality .''  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  Jine  flavor  of  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  fruit  is  not  the  only  ingredient  in  the  catalogue  of  good 
qualities,  that  should  be  taken  into  the  account.  For  instance,  the 
Newtown  Pippin  all  will  admit  to  be  of  superior  flavor.  Yet  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  it  is  so  unproductive  and  liable  to  bitrer;rot| 
that  it  is  altogether  unprofitable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  although  much  inferior  in  flavor,  yet  in  productiveness 
and  other  good  qualities,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  Crawford's  early  and  Crawford's  lateMelocoton  peaches; 
neither  of  them  are  of  superior  flavor,  yet  for  size,  beauty  and  unproduc- 
tiveness, they  lAre  perhaps  equal  to  any  other  varieties  ;  and  in  Wert- 
em  New-York  are  more  extensively  grown  for  the  market,  than  any 
other  sorts.  For  the  same  reason,  would  I  retain  in  a  very  small  col- 
lection even  (at  least  one  tree)  of  the  Keswick  Codlin  Apple;  in  flavor, 
not  above  second  quality, but  exceedingly  productive;  in.use  for  cult* 
nary  purposes  from  June  to  October ;  and  from  its  earliness  in  coming 
into  bearing,  indispensable  to  every  new  orchard. 

In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  fruits,  but  few  varieties  will  bt 
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^ind  possessing  or  conibiDing  all  the  good  qualities,  of  a  firs^  n^^e 
fruit.  Neither  should  the  fruiting  of  any  particular  rari^ty  for  one 
or  two  years,  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  test  of  its  good  or  bad 
qualities.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  that  latitude,  soil  and  other  causes,  must  and 
will  have  a  great  effect  in  various  localities.  For  instance,  the  Ste- 
vens^ Genesee  pear,  in  some  sections  of  our  country,  is  considered  as 
unworthy  of  cultivation ;  and  yet  here,  were  I  to  have  but  one  pear 
tree,  it  should  be  Stevens'  Genesee.  For  size,  beauty,  and  produc- 
tiveness, it  is  superior — in  iSavor  it  is  nearly  first  rate,  and  often  equal 
to  the  White  Doyenne. 

I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  an  extent ve  list  of  fruits  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation.  For  instance,  the  Baldwin 
apple,  so  fine  and  fair  in  the  eastern,  states  and  also  in  Western 
New-York,  is  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  so  subject  to  the  bitter-rot  as  to 
be  utterly  worthless. 

I  apprehend,  also,  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  pre- 
paring a  list  of  rejected  fruits.  Last  year  at  the  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  Bufialo,  the  Brown  Beurr6  and  the  Bezide.la  Motte  pears 

were  voted  as  unworthy  of  cultivation.    Yet  for  one,  I  am  not  pre- 
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pared  to  cast  them  out.  In  my  humble  opinion,  they  are  superior  to 
three-fourths  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation.  Both  are  very  produc- 
tive, and  generally  of  good  flavor  ;  require  to  be  gathered  early,  and 
ripened  in  the  house,  and  are  then  generally  fine.  The  Brown  Bueri^ 
requires  good  culture,  and  the  man  who  ^^  plants  his  trees  as  he  would 
a  post,"  /^  stocks  down  his  land  to  grass,"  and  ^^  trims  up  his  trees  so 
high  that  the  cattle  cannot  injury  them,"  h^d  better  select  some  other 
variety,  say  the  Autumn  Bergamotte  or  some  kindred  sort. 

I  give,  in  the  following  list,  the  experience  of  the  orchardists  in 
Western  New- York.  In  rating  them  as  regards  quality,  I  follow  the 
terms  of  comparison  for  good  fruits,  adopted  by  the  Congress,  viz  : 
**  good,  very  good,  best." 


APPLES. 

. . '     •   '  <. 

Roxbury  Russet,  best;  superior  in  all  good  qualltieih 
Baldwin,  best;  very  productive  and  fine. 

Ifortbern  Spy,  best;  productive  ^d  superior,  requires  good  cyltqriQ. 
Rhode  Island  Greening|  very  good;  one  of  tl^e  most  prodluotive 
aad.picofit^Lble.   . 
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Swaar,  best;  fruit  very  fair  and  iGne. 

Westfield  Seek-no-further,  very  good;  for  January  and  February, 
yery  fine,  soon  looses  its  flavor^ 

Esopus  l^itzenbergb,  best;  productive  and  fine,  always  comoiands 
the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

English  Rusaet,  very  good;  a  long  keeper,  productive  and  fine. 

American  Golden  Russet,  very  good;  very  productive. 

Pomme  Grise,  best;  popular,  but  too  small  to  be  profitable. 

Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  good;  productive,  fruit  fair,  keeps  well. 

Ladies'  Sweeting,  best;  one  of  the  very  best  winter  sweet  applet. 

Early  Harvest,  best;  productive  and  fine,  requires  good  culture. 

Bough  or  Sweet  Bough,  best;  fruit  always  very  fair,  none  better. 

Elirly  Joe,  best;  productive  and  fine,  but  soon  decays. 

Summer  Rose,  best;  fine,  but  so  far  not  productive. 

Sinequanon,best;  trees  grow  slow  and  not  productive. 

Early  Strawberry,  very  good;  productive,  fruit  fair. 

Williams'  Favorite,  very  good;  productive  and  has  butfeweqcals. 

American  Summer  Pearrfiain^  very  good;  but  recently  fruited,  so 
far  fine. 

Summer  Sweet  t^aradise*  very  good;  but  recently  fruited,  no  far 

Summer  Queen,  good;  very  fine  for  culinary  purposes. 

Jersey  Sweeting,  very  good;  one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

Peach  Pound  Sweet,  very  good;  fair  and  fine. 

Golden  Sweeting,  good,  none  more  productive,  profitable. 

Pomme  de  Neige,  very  good;  trees  overbear,  requires  good  cul« 
ture,  then  very  fine. 

Red  Astrachan,  very  good;  popular  in  the  market. 

Keswick  Codlin,  good;  very  productive,  at  least  one  tree  should 
be  in  every  collection^ 

Jonathan,  very  good;  recently  fruited,  so  far  very  fine. 

Fall  Pippin,  best;  an  old  sort,  but  has  but  few  equals. 

Detroit  Red,  good;  a  very  productive,  popular  market  fruit 

Belmont,  best;  proves  very  fine.       ^ 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  best;  fully  maintains  its  eastern  reputa- 
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PEARS. 

Bardett j  best;  productive,  always  fnir  and  fine. 

Beurre  Die),  best;  productive,  and  fine  on  pear  or  quince. 

Beurr6  Bosc,  very  good. 

Beurr^  d'Areraberg,  best;  one  of  the  best  winter  pears. 

Brown  Beurre,  very  good;  very  productive,  requires  good  culture. 

Bloodgood,  best;  one  of  the  best  early  pears. 

Bergamot,  QansePs,  very  good;  productive  and  generally  rerj 
fine,  first  rate. 

Doyenn6  White,  best;  with  good  culture  none  better. 

Dearborn's  Seedling,  good;  productive. 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  very  gond;  one  of  the  best  on  the  quince. 

Easter  Beurr6,  very  good;  fruit  generally  fair,  requires  care  to 
ripen  well. 

Flemish  Beauty,  best;  very  productive,  always  fair  and  fine. 

Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  very  good;  rather  variable  so  far. 

Fulton,  good;  very  productive. 

Fondante  d'Automne,  best. 

Glout  Morceau,  best;  among  the  nnest  winter  pears. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  best;  very  productive  and ''  the  best  pear 
on  quince  stock." 

Marie  Louise,  very  good;  rather  variable,  generally  good. 

Madeleine,  best;  one  of  the  best  early  sorts,  should  be  gathered 
early. 

Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange,  very  good;  but  recently  fruited,  so 
far,  very  fine. 

Passe  Colmar,  very  good;  productive. 

Pamdise  d'Automne,  best;  one  of  the  very  best  autumn  pears. 

Seckel,  best;  productive  and  ^^  the  best  autumn  pear." 

Steven's  Genesee,  very  good;  wonderfully  productive, '  always 
large  and  fair. 

Thompson,  fruited  two  seasons,  so  far  very  good. 

Winter  Nelis,  best;  a  most  superior  winter  pear,  productive. 

Urbaniste,  very  good;  so  far  sustains  a  fair  reputation. 

Andrews,  best;  so  far  fine. 

Osband's  Summer,  very  good. 

Rostiezer,  best;  bids  fair  to  prove  of  superior  excellence. 

Tyson,  best;  no  doubt  one  of  our  very  best  soits. 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  ClerCy  best;  very  fine,  but  not  ^^  the  best." 
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American  Heart|  good;  very  productive. 

ButtnePs  Yellow,  very  good;  ripens  late,  and  proves  very  fine. 

Belle  de  Choisy,  best;  sweet  an  J  rich,  not  very  productive. 

Black  Eagle,  best;  first  rate  in  every  respect. 

Black  Tartarian,  best;        ^  << 

Black  Heart,  good;  productive,  and  as  yet  a  popular  old  sort. 

Bautnan^s  May,  very  good;  the  earliest  sort,  and  fine  for  tht 
season. 

Bigarreau  or  GraflSon,  best;  very  productive  and  fine. 

Belle.Magnifique,  very  good;  productive,  and  fine  when  fully  ripe. 

Downton,  best;  one  of  the  most  productive. 

Downers  Late,  best;  a  very  superior  late  sort. 

Early  Purple  Guigne,  good;  ripens  early,  not  very  productive. 

Elton,  best;  for  size,  beauty  and  flavor  unsurpassed. 

Holland  Bigarreau,  very  good;  bids  fair  to  prove  very  fine. 

Knight^s  Early  Black,  best;  the  very  best  early  sort. 

Late  Duke,  good;  a  very  good  late  sort. 

May  Duke,  very  good;  productive,  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Napolean  Bigarreau,  best;  a  superior  fruit,  productive. 

Tradesescant's  Black  Heart,  very  good;  productive,  and  a  fine  mar> 
kct  fruit.  ' 

Waterloo,  very  good;  very  productive,  a  valuable  sort. 

White  Bigarreau,  very  good;  generally  productive  and  very  fine. 

PLUMS. 

BIeecker*8  Gage,  very  good;  productive  and  valuable. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  good;  fruit  fair  and  fine,  not  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Columbia,  very  good;  so  far  proves  fine. 

Duane's  Purple,  very  good;  very  productive,  and  very  beajitifuL 
Drap  d*Or,  very  good;  not  very  productive,  fruit  fine. 
Frost  Gage,  good;  productive,  and  a  fine  late  variety. 
Green  Gage,  best;  ^^  the  best  sort,''  succeeds  well  here. 
Huling's  Superb,  very  ^ood;  fruit  very  fair  and  fine. 
Imperial  Gage,  very  good;  one  of  the  most  productive  sortB. 
Jefierson,  best;  but  recently  fruited,  proves  very  fine. 
Lawrence's  Favorite,  best;  one  of  the  very  best  sorts. 


Purple  Gage,  best;  this  also  proves  very  fine 
Smith's  Orleans,  very  good;  one  of  tbe  most  productive  sorts. 
Washington,  very  good;  succeeds  well  on  a. clay  soil. 
White  Damson,  good;  always  produces  large  crops. 

PEACHES. 

Crawford's  Early,  good;  the  most  productive,  and  profitable  early 
sort. 
Crawford's  Late,  very  good;  very  productive,  and  always  fine. 
Early  Tillotson,  best;  fruit  fine,  trees  somewhat  subject  to  mildew. 
Early  York,  (serrated  leaf,)  best;  productive  and  succeeds  very 

Grosse  Mignonne,  best;  fruit  always  very  fair. 

George  the  Fourth,  best;  fine  beautiful  fruit,  not  very  productive. 

Noblesse,  best;  may  be  classed  among  the  best  sorts. 

Red  Cheek:  Melocoton,  very  good;  very  productive,  sells  well  in 
market 

Royal  George,  very  good;  friut  generally  fine,  tsees  subject  to 
mildew. 

Red  Rareripe,  very  good;  fruit  fine,  some  other  sorts  more  pro- 
ductive 

Snow  Peach,  good;  productive,  one  of  the  best  for  preserving. 

Large  Early  York,  best;  one  of  the  most  productive  and  best  sorts. 

In  the  above  report  I  have  purposely  omitted  many  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  fruits.  I  have  now  in  my  grounds,  and  am  annually 
importing  from  Europe,  and  procuring  from  various  sources  in  our 
own  country,  the  more  choice  and  select  sorts  as  they  are  brought 
out.  Many  of  these  are  from  year  to  year  coming  into  bearing,  but 
time  is  required  to  test  them  fully  and  judiciously.  The  world  is 
full  of  humbugs,  and  many  of  the  high  sounding  names  of  so  callied 
<<  choice  fruits,"  are  destined  to  perpetual  banishment  from  the  fruit 
garden,  when  once  fairly  tested . 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.HODGII 
Buffalo  Nuiuibbxi  Oct.  1^  1849. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 

REPORT  OF  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

No  formal  report  was  receiyed  from  this  committ^,  but  in  its  placi^ 
the  following  list  of  fruits,  showing  the  experience  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  State  regarding  many  of  the  established  Tarieties.  By  com- 
paring these  lists  with  the  rejected,  and  the  approved  listS|  as  actuals 
ly  adopted  in  the  Congress,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  good 
idea  of  the  effect  of  soil  and  climate  of  New-England  oa  forei^ 
.  fnuts. —'CAatnTum  Gen.  Fruit  Com, 

1.  Fruits  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  list  for  general  culti- 
vation: 

Pears. 

Buffum, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Uvedale's  St.  Germam,  (or  Poun4 

for  Cooking,) 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  (on  quince). 

Affles. 

Httbbardston  Nonsuch, 
•Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 

Gpfjfesf  (Foreign,)  under  glass. 

Crrizzly  Frontignan, 

White  Frontignan, 

White  Muscat  of  Al^xapdria^ 

jySrftM  Qtape^y  for  open  culture. 

Catawba. 

Nectarines. 
Downton. 

Black  Naples, 
May's  Victoria, 

Basfberries. 

Franconia* 
Yellow  Antwerp, 


Rostiezer, 

Andrews, 

Fulton, 

Fondante  d'  Automne, 

Urbaniste, 

Porter, 
Fameuse, 


Bbck  Hamburgh, 
Black  Prince, 
Black  Frontignan, 

Isabella, 

Elmge, 
Violet  Hatire. 

Red  Dutch, 
White  Dutch. 

Knevett's  Oiant, 
Fastolff,     . 


Bnly 


StfOsaherrUi^ 

Horey's  Seedlbg. 
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2.  Now  varieties^  which  give  promise  of  being  worthy  to  be  added 
to  the  list  for  general  cultivation  : 

PEARS. 

Citron  des  Cannes  Panach£,  or  Duchesse  d'Orleans^ 

Striped  Madeleine,  Pratt, 

Doyenne  d^^t^.  Paradise  d'Automne, 

Elizabeth  (Manning's,)  Van  Assene, 

Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee, 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Brande's  St.  Germain. 


3.  List  of  rejected  fnuts  :* 

Alexander  of  Russia, 

Amandes  d'6t6, 

Admiral, 

Aston  Town, 

Ambrosia, 

Amande  Double, 

Autumn  Bergamot, 

D' Amour, 

Angers, 

Beurr^  d'Angtetecre, 

Beurr6  Seutin, 

Beurre  of  Boswiller, 

Beurr6  Delberg, 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne, 

Bon  Chretien  of  Brussells, 

Bergamotte  Sylvange, 

Berganiotte  Fortuned, 

Bergamotte  Parthenay, 

Beauty  of  Winter, 

Boucquia, 

Belmont, 

Bezi  Vaet, 

Bruno  'ie  Bosco, 

Blanquet  a  Longue  queue, 


Chair  k  Dame, 

Charles  Van  Mons,  (Old,) 

Cassolette, 

Comtt  de  Fresnel, 

Copea, 

Caillot  Rosat, 

Clara, 

Cumberland, 

Colmar  d'£t6, 

Clapp, 

Citron  de  Sirentz, 

Dearborn,  (Van  Mons,) 

Down  ton, 

Duquesne  d'6t£, 

Doyenn^  Mons, 

Deschamps,  New  ajate, 

Dunbarton, 

Doyenne  Diere, 

En  fan  Prodige, 

Endicott, 

Elton, 

Fondante  d'6t6, 

Frederick  of  Prussia, 

Famenga, 


•  It  will  of  course  be  luideritood  that  this  liit  applies  to  Manaehoaettt.  Maojr 
•f  the  varictiei  rejected  here  are  valuable  in  of  her  paKi  of  the  eoantry  aoro  fk- 
▼ored  in  soil  and  climate.  A  considerable  portion  of  them^  hotrCTeri  wUIW 
found  in  the  list  actually  rejected  by  the  Con^freiiS.    Chaiemajt. 


I- 
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Bttrgomastefi 

Cttvelier, 

Chat  Grille^ 

French  Iron 

Oreen  Yair, 

Grise  BonrCi 

Garnstone, 

Green  Catharinei 

Gilogil, 

Green  Sagar, 

Gros  Blanquet, 

Green  Chisel, 

Hays, 

Hathome's  Seedling. 

Horticulture! 

Hastiveaui 

Ipswich  Holland, 

Jargonelle,  (of  the  French,) 

Eramelsbirne, 

Lincoln, 

Louis  of  Bologne, 

Lederbime, 

Louise  Bonne, 

Lodge, 

Lansac, 

Madame  Vert, 

Miller' s  Seedling, 

Marquis, 

Marceiis, 

Navez, 

Orange, 

Orange  Tulippe, 

Phillips 
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Forme  Urbaniste, 

Fantasie  Van  Mons, 

Forme  des  Delices, 

Pitfour,  ' 

Piatt's  Bergamot, 

Passe  Long  Bras, 

Prince's  Portugal, 

Pope^s  Scarlet  Major, 

Pitt's  Marie  Louise, 

Royale  d'Hiver, 

Rouse  Lench, 

Roussclette  St.  Vincent, 

Sans  Pepins, 

Swan's  Egg, 

Surpasse  Meuris, 

Saint  Bruno, 

Swiss  Bergamot, 

Souvereine, 

Sickler, 

Thompson's  (natire  N.  H.) 

Tucker's  Seedling, 

Trubscherdy  Dule, 

Yalee  Franche, 

Whitfield, 

Windsor, 

Winter  Orange , 

Wurtzer  d'Automne, 

Yutte, 

Crassane, 

Winter  Crassane, 

Citron  of  Bohemia,  ' 

Madotte, 

Belle  de  Bruxelles, 


.  J 


2^ 


Beachamwel1'S| 
Cathead  (of  Philadelphia,) 
CaroIiDe  (of  English  cat.,) 
Dodge's  Early  Red| 
Fenouillet  Rouge, 


XPi>LES. 

Grey  French  Reinettei 

Muscovia, 

Irish  Peach, 

Pigeonelte, 

^lina, 

S.  WALKEft, 
JONAH  LOVETT,  2i), 
ROBERT  MANiONO, 
P.  B.  HOVEY,  Jr., 

CamTiiiltee* 


VERMONT. 

REPORT  OF  C.  GObDRICfe. 

iJukLiNGTON,  (  Vt.)  Sept.  S8/A,  l84'§. 

To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq., 

PresU  jfational  Convention  Fruit  Grower^ : 

Sir — ^I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  or  consult  the  other  mein- 
bers  of  your  committee  who  reside  at  Bennington,  as  We  have  fewer 
communications  with  that  town  than  with  Liverpool,  and  as  we  have 
no  State  organization,  no  definite  State  report  ^can  be  made. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  for  two  months  very  warm, 
the  thermometer  for  some  days  rising  to  100^  and  more.  But  little 
rain  fell  last  fall,  and  for  1849  it  has  been  for 

January  1  to  May, » • .  • • 3.81  inches. 

May, 2.74 

June  1  to  August  6, 3.l4 

August  6  to  14, • 4. 16 

and  since,  occa^onal  showers. 

This,  for  this  country,  unprecedented  drought,  affected  fruit  yanous- 
ly  ;  the  size  was  small  until  the  rain  in  August,  since  which  all  ex- 
cept early  fruits  have  increased  in  size  rapidly;  stilU  the  crop  is  about 
two  weeks  later  than  an  average,  and  about  three-fourths  the  usual 
size.  Some  northern  varieties  of  Apples  are  very  poor,  others  good, 
while  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  larger  and  fairer  than  I  have  ever  be- 


fdre  seen  it.  As  a  whole,  we  haVe  a  full  average  of  Applefs,  Pedrs, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantify.  Grapes  were 
never  better  ;  the  berries  in  some  cases  small,  but  no  mildew. 

Of  Apples,  many  English  and  Canadian  varieties  were  among  Hhe 
Crst  cultivated.  The  Cornish  Gilliflower,  generally  discarded,  is  here 
one  of  the  highest  flavored.  Ribston  Pippm  and  English  Apples 
gdnerally,  flourish  well. 

Among  Apples  generally  cultivated, 

Early  Harvest  is  here  hardy,  and  in  every  respect  first  rate. 

•Sweet  !Bougli|  do.  do. 

^Porter,  d'o. 

Gravettstein,'do. 

'Fameose  is  a  great  favoritie,  a  great  bearer  in  altembtie  J^l^,  'Mft 
not  equal  .to  those  grown  in  its  native  locale,  Montreal,  and  ftpttSi  ft 
month  earlier. 

St.  Lawrence,  another  native  of  Montreal,  is  first  rate  for  cooking 
or  for 'a  dessert  &pple,  and  ripens  two  weeks  earlier. 

Among  our  winter  Apples,  the  Esopus  Spitzenbergh  was  one  of 
the  first  introduced ;  has  been  extensively  ruhivated,  but  is  apt  to  be 
spotted,  and  for  our  climate  is  not  equal  to  the 

Baldwin,  which  is  in  every  respect  first  rate. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  do. 

Hubbard  ston  Nonsuch,  do. 

Roxbury  Russet,  do. 

Our  best  winter  sweet  Apple  is  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet.  The 
Ladies  Sweeting  recently  introduced,  promises  well  in  favorable 
situations.  The  Newtown  Pippin,  in  favorable  locations,  is  in  soBle 
seasons  good,  occasionally  very  fine,  and  sometimes  very  poor.  Not 
recommended  for  general  culture. 

The  Northern  Spy  has  not  yet  fruited.  No  variety  grows  better 
than  this,  or  appears  more  hardy. 

The  Yellow  Belle  Bleur  is  considerably  cultivated  25  miles  north 
of  this,  where  it  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  a  good  bearer,  and  a  great 
favorite. 

The  Pomme  Grise,  from  Montreal,  and  the  Burressa  from  Quebec, 
are  here  Apples  of  the  highest  flavor,  and  worthy  a  trial  further  south. 

Of  Pears,  the  White  Doyenne  is  one  of  the  most  common  ;  it  is 
always  fine,  and  trees  healthy — ^was  among  the  first  introduced.  There 
has  been  but  little  attention  given  to  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
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until  a  few  years  past,  not  long  enough  to  speak  with  confidence* 
Generally  they  promise  woll — but  few  instances  of  blight.  Dear^ 
bom's  Seedling  is  our  best  summer  pear. 

The  Bartlett  is  a  favorite. 

Plums  are  abundant,  and  trees  are  healthy.  No  disease  of  any 
kind  has  ever  attacked  them. 

The  Grapes  mostly  cultivated  are  natives  of  New  England.  The 
Isabella  ripens  well  in  good  situations,  but  requires  slight  protection 

in  winter. 

Should  you  deem  this  of  any  service,  use  it ;  if  not,  it  may  be 
thrown  aside.  I  hope  another  year  to  have  materials  to  make  some- 
thing like  a  State  report ;  also,  should  I  not  be  able  to  attend,  to  be 
able  to  send  a  box  of  specimens,  which  I  should  now  do  did  a  private 
opportunity  offer. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  GOODRICBL 


CONNECTICUT. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  COMMITTEE. 

Tour  committee  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  would  respectfully 
report,  that  they  have  endeavored  to  collect  all  the  information,  rela- 
ting to  the  subject  for  which  they  were  appointed,  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  one  short  season. 

It  will  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  one  of  your  committee,  George 
Olmsted  Esq.  of  East  Hartford  died  soon  after  his  appointment.  Rev. 
Wm.  W.  Turner  of  Hartford  was  appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  fiU 
the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

The  observations  of  those  of  your  committee  residing  at  New  Ha- 
ven vrill  be  upon  the  success  uf  fruit  culture  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  ly- 
ing upon  a  sandy  subsoil  and  situated  on  the  seacoast.  Of  the  others 
residing  at  Hartford,  upon  both  a  sandy  and  clayey  soil,  lying  upon 
either  a  clay  or  gravelly  subsoil  and  situated  about  thirty  miles  interi- 
or on  the  Connecticut  river. 

We  will  commence  with  the  first  fruits  of  the  season  and  take  no- 
tice of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  maturity,  with  this 
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general  remark ;  notwithstanding  the  soil  in  and  around  New  Ha- 
ven is  so  light  and  sandy,  it  appears  nevertheless,  with  suitable  tillage, 
to  be  well  adapted  to  nearly  all  the  fruits  commonly  cultivated  in  our 
latitude,  except  apples,  which  do  much  better  on  the  higher  and 
heavier  soils  in  the  state,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Hartford  and 
Litchfield.  Our  soil  affords  Very  convenient  harbor  for  insects,  and 
if  we  have  apples  at  all  we  must  generaRy  either  take  them  inhabited 
or  second  hand. 

Straioberries. 

This  fruit  in  ordinary  seasons,  begins  to  ripen  the  last  of  May  and 
continues  about  a  month.  There  are  about  thirty  varieties  cultivated 
with  us.  Nearly  every  garden  has  its  strawberry  bed.  The  varieties 
considered  the  best,  are  Hovey's  seedling  and  Boston  Pine.  They 
are  pfanted  on  the  ^me  bed  or  near  by,  but  the  plants  are  not  allow- 
ed to  intermingle.  The  Crimson  Cone,  Chili,  Buist's  Prize,  French 
Yellow,  Willie's  Seedling,  Bishop's  Orange  and  Jenny's  Seedling 
stand  next  in  merit.  The  Peruvian,  a  staminate  variety,  bears  fruit 
of  more  uniform  size  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  but  is  a  shy  bearer. 
Black  Prince,  good  bearer,  but  lacks  flavor  ;  Methven  Scarlet,  Robs' 
Phcenix,  Princess  Alice  Maude  and  Prolific  Hautbois  are  about  third 
rate.  Aberdeen  Beehive,  Early  Ya.  Scarlet  and  some  others  so  far 
as  they  have  been  tried,  rank  no  higher  than  '^  good."  The  Alpines 
aie  also  considered  of  not  much  value  for  general  cultivation. 

Raspberries. 

The  American  or  common  Red,  Franconiaand  Fastolffare  most  es- 
teemed. The  Red,  White  and  Yellow  Antwerps  do  not  stand  our 
winters  unprotected  and  are  but  little  cultivated. 

Gooseberries 

Are  so  liable  to  mildew  with  us,  that  not  much  attention  is  paid  to 
their  culture ;  and  yet  they  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  gardens,  and 
m  some  cases  when  considerable  attention  is  given,  do  well.  They 
do  not  appear  so  subject  to  mildew  in  gardens  situated  near  salt  wa- 
ter, that  is,  within  a  few  rods. 

Cfhemes. 

This  fruit  does  very  well  in  the  light  soil  of  New  Haven,  and  comes 
early  into  bearing.     The  trees  seldom  get  winter-killed,  yet  some- 
I  Assembly,  No.  199.  j  IS 
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times  die  without  apparent  cause.  They  grow  in  six  or  eight  years 
to  eighteen  feet  or  more  in  height,  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  in  the 
trunk,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  across  the  branches.  The  birds 
and  flies,  however,  often  lay  claim  to  a  large  share  of  the  best  of  the 
fruit. 

The  May-Duke  is  a  regular  and  great  bearer,  ripening  in  succession 
on  the  same  tree  ;  Belle  de  Cboisy,  very  good,  but  shy  bearer;  Roy- 
al Duke  does  well ;  Kentish  Morello  bears  abundantly  and  regularly. 

Black  Eagle  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  fiayored  ;  Black  Tar- 
tarian, large  and  one  of  the  best ;  Honey  Heart,  small,  but  good 
bearer ;  Elton,  tender  fleshed  and  of  best  quality. 

Bigarreau  or  Yellow  Spanish,  White  Bigarreau  or  White  Ox 
Heart,  Holland  Bigarreau,  Flesh  colored  Bigarreau,  Tradescants 
Black  Heart  or  Elkhorn  and  American  Heart  are  about  all  the  firm- 
fleshed  varieties  cultivatefi  with  us.  They  are  shy  bearers  generally^ 
but  the  fruit  is  large  and  good  ;  probably  they  produce  more  abundant- 
ly on  heavier  soils.  (All,  except  White  Bigarreau,  bear  most  abun* 
dantly  in  the  heavy  loam  of  the  Hudson.  Chairman  Oen.  Ihdt  Com.) 

Plums, 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  opinion  was  very  general  that  plums  could 
not  be  raised  at  New-Haven  and  its  vicinity  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ease known  by  the  name  of  knots  or  warts.  The  disease,  however, 
has  gradually  subsided,  and  plums  are  now  raised,  both  in  size  and 
quality,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have 
them  destroyed  by  the  curculio.  Various  experiments  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  insect,  or  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  fruit,  have  hith- 
erto proved  ineffectual,  unless  a  preventive  recently  discovered  by 
one  of  your  committee  shall  prove,  as  it  fairly  promises,  to  be  en- 
tirely effectual. 

The  following  are  most  of  the  varieties  cultivated  :  Green  Grage, 
best ;  trees  grow  rather  slowly,  but  they  are  free  and  regular  bearers 
and  the  fruit  is  decidedly  the  best ;  Washington,  Yellow  Gage,  Go- 
liath, Buel,  Huling's  Superb  and  Jefferson,  take  the  same  rank;  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  and  Imperial  Gage,  decay  on  the  tree;  Smith's  Orleans, 
Bleecker's  Gage,  Emerald  Drop,  Dominie  Dull  and  Lombard,  very 
good;  Royal  de  Tours,  very  good,  but  shy  bearer;  Frost  Gage  is 
of  best  quality;  White  Magnum  Bonum  very  good  for  preserves; 
Damsons  good. 
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Peaches. 

People  in  our  region  have  become  very  much  discouraged  in  re- 
gard to  raising  this  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  have  the  yellows  in 
many  cases,  before  they  begin  to  bear,  and  if  they  bear  at  all,  it  is 
only  for  one  or  two  seasons ;  se«»dlings,  or  some  inferior  sort,  may  be 
an  exception.  The  choice  standard  varieties,  if  they  bear  so  much 
as  one  season,  do  not  last.  One  of  your  committee,  ten  years  ago, 
raised  as  fine  peaches  as  could  be  desired,  and  in  great  abundance ; 
but  now,  on  the  same  ground,  with  much  pains,  is  unable  to  get  any 
worth  naming. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  '^  that  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  is  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  tree,"  and  ^^  that 
those  trees  which  produce  the  most  delicate  fruit  are  short  lived,^ 
may  afford  a  hint  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  peaches. 

[The  explanation  of  the  great  prevalence  of  the  yellows  in  Con- 
necticut, lies,  we  imagine,  in  the  fact  of  the  large  introduction  of 
later  years,  of  unhealthy  trees,  bought  indiscriminately  in  the  mar- 
kets of  New-York.  A  little  attention  to  destroying  every  tree  already 
affected,  and  introducing  those  of  healthy  constitution  from  other 
districts,  will  very  soon  result  in  the  production  of  the  finest  fruit 
again,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  many  parts  of  the  Sta^e  of 
New- York.     Chairman  Gen.  Fruit  Com.\ 

Pears. 

This  fruit  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  at  New-Haven  from  a  very 
early  period  of  its  settlement,  as  appears  from  several  trees  now 

standing,  which  bear  fruit  from  year  to  year,  and  are  known  to  be 
over  two  hundred  years  old. 

Fitly  or  more  years  ago,  there  also  appears  to  have  been  unusual 
attention  given  to  this  fruit,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  trees  scat- 
tered throughout  the  town,  of  about  that  age — more,  probably,  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  in  the  State,  but  they  are  mostly  of  the 
old,  and  what  are  now  considered,  inferior  sorts,  such  as  the  Pound 
Pear,  Harvest,  Sugar  Top,  Orange,  Jonah,  Winter  Bell,  Virgalieu, 
fion  Chretien  and  some  others.  These  trees,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  turned  to  good  account  by  having  the  new  varieties  en- 
grafted upon  them,  to  the  number,  in  some  cases,  of  twenty  or  more. 
The  new  sorts  grow  vigorously  upon  the  old  trees,  producing  fruit 
in  from  two  to  four  years. 
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More  recently,  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit,  and 
many  of  the  new  and  superior  kinds  have  been  introduced,  for  most 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  eastern  friends,  vwho  have  taken 
such  honorable  lead  in  procuring  and  disseminating  new  and  valua- 
ble varieties. 

In  the  list  of  pears  found  here,  we  rate  them  as  follows  :  Skinless, 
good;  Catharine,  very  good;  Hubbard^s  Seedling,  good;  Ive's  Seed* 
ling,  good;  Bloodgood,  best;  Doyenne  d^  Ete,  best.  These  ripen  with 
us  the  first  week  in  August.  The  Doyenne  d'  Ete,  on  quince,  is  the 
best  of  them.  Summer  Bergamot,  good ;  Sugar  Top,  good  ;  Fine 
Gold  of  Summer,  good;  Rousselet  Hatif,  good;  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
best;  Tyson,  best;  English  Jargonelle,  best ;  Windsor,  good;  Early 
Harvest,  good;-  Freneh  Jargonelle,  good  for  nothing  with  us;  Juli- 
enne, best;  Madeleine,  very  good;  Ed  ward's  Citron,  very  good ;  Sum- 
mer Franc  Real,  on  quince  very  superior;  Bartlett,  best;  Orange,  good; 
Summer  Bon  Chretien,  good. 

Among  our  fall  or  autumn  pears,  Andrews  is  very  good;  Bleeck- 
er's  Meadow,  great  bearer,  some  times  very  good;  Beurre  de  Capiau* 
mont,  sometimes  very  good,  ripe  1st  Oct.;  Beurre  Brown,  very  good; 
Beurre  Bosc,  best;  Beurre  d'  Apialis,  good  ;  Beurre  Diel,  best;  Bezi 
de  la  Motte,  good  ;  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa  best,  1st  Sept.;  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  sometimes  best,  20  Sept.;  Howell,  best,  20  Sept.; 
Calhoun  best,  last  Oct.;  White  Doyenne,  not  good  ;  Henrietta,  very 
good,  1st  Sep. ;  Elizabeth,  very  good, Oct.  ;  Flemish  Beauty,  best, 
Sept.  20 ;  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  best,  Oct.  1st ;  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  best;  Napoleon,  very  good  ;  St.  Ghislain,  very  good,  Sept.  1; 
Seckel,  best,  Oct.  1;  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  best,  Oct.  1  ;  Wash- 
ington, good ;  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretien,  good,  Oct.  1;  Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me,  best ;  Cushing's  Melting,  very  good ;  Tea  Pear,  best, 
Sept.  1;  Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  very  good;  Urbaniste,  very  good. 

Among  winter  pears  :  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  best ;  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  best ;  Easter  Beurre,  very  good ;  St.  Germain,  (old)  good ; 
Prince's  St.  Germain,  good ;  Winter  Virgalieu  or  Colpar,  good ; 
Winter  Bell,  (sometimes  weighing  near  two  pounds,)  very  good  for 
cooking ;  Jonah  or  Winter  Franc  Real,  great  bearer — good  ;  Gloat 
Morceau  and  Passe  Colmar,  not  yet  fiuited;  Columbia,  good ;  Win- 
ter Nelis,  best. 

There  are  other  foreign  winter  varieties,   but  not  sufficiently  tested 

to  warrant  an  opinion. 
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A  large  number  of  seedling  pears  have* originated  in  New-Haven 
and  its  neighboring  towns — some  of  which  have  already  been  noticed 
in  this  report  and  are  more  or  less  known.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  present  to  hear  something  of  others. 

The  kte  Gov.  Edwards  planted  pear  seeds  about  30  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  varieties.  There  are  now  standing  in 
the  garden  he  cultivated  30  varieties  named  by  himself.  Some  of 
them  quite,  and  others  nearly,  first  rate — such  as  the  Citron,  Cal- 
houn, Dallas,  Henrietta,  Elizabeth,  &c.  The  Edwards  and  Clay  are 
the  largest— they  ripen  in  September  and  October. 

The  late  Mr.  Thos.  Howell,  whose  ^rden  is  adjoining  Gov.  Ed- 
wards', followed  his  example  and  planted  pear  seeds — the  result  is, 
at  least  one  first  rate  pear,  viz  :  the  Howell. 

The  "  New-Haven  Beauty"  is  very  handsome,  but  not  quite  first 
rate.  Another,  a  sweet  pear,  of  good  size,  is  excellent  for  baking. 
Some  bore  this  season  for  the  first  time-mothers  have  not  yet  fruited. 
About  20  trees  in  all. 

The  Punderson  pear  is  a  great  bearer  and  very  good.  There  are 
seedlings  by  Dr.  Totten  worthy  of  notice.  Also  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  a 
large  number — some  of  which  are  worthy  of  dissemination.  At 
Whitneyville  is  a  chance  seedling — the  Skinner  pear.  The  Tea 
pear  originated  in  Milford,  the  next  town  west  of  us,  and  is  an  ex<- 
cellent  variety — ripe  1st  September.  White's  seedling — ^also  a  new 
seedling  by  S.  D.  Pardee — of  promise. 

Fruit  trees  are  with  us  transplanted  with  more  care  than  formerly, 
and  the  operation  is  better  understood,  as  well, as  its  importance  in 
reference  to  success.  It  is  considered  indispensable  now  with  us  -to 
trench  the  ground  where  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted — ^that  is,  dig 
two  spades  deep — manuring  freely,  and  mixing  the  whole  thoroughly 
together — thus  making  a  soil  two  feet  deep. 

The  manures  commonly  used,  are  stable,  peat,  muck,  oyster  shell 
or  stone  lime,  ashes,  and  the  leaves  or  litter  of  the  ground,  all  thrown 
together  into  a  heap  in  the  fall,  making  a  compost  which  in  the  spring 
is  in  fine  condition  for  use.  Ground  bone  is  also  used,  and  guano. 
The  latter  is  mostly  in  liqiiid  form. 

Quince  stocks  for  pears,  especially  for  the  garden,  are  coming  very 
much  into  favor.  The  fruit  appears  to  be  fairer,  handsomer  and  bet- 
ter than  when  upon  pear  stocks.  Pear  trees  with  us  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  disease. 
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Quinces 

Do  well  in  our  light  soil,  bear  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  when  the  trees  are  regularly  pruned  |ind  receive  an  annual  top 
dressing  of  manure.  The  Orange  or  Apple,  the  Portugal  and  also  the 
Pear  shaoed  yarieties  are  cultirated  in  Connecticut. 

Grapes. 

Almost  every  residence  in  pur  region  has  its  grape  vine  and  some 
bare  from  20  to  30.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  when  planted  where  they  receive  some  protection  from  cold, 
they  amply  repay  the  cultivation ;  but  if  planted  in  the  open  ground 
without  protection,  they  often  fail.  The  Bland  or  Alexander,  Shirt- 
leff  seedling,  Missouri,  Miller^s  Burgundy,  Zinfindal  and  some  others 
are  also  cultivated  here  in  a  few  cases. 

Foreign  varieties  under  glass  are  not  extensively  cultivated.  Where 
ihey  are,  however,  good  success  and  entire  satisfaction  have  attended. 

^pricds  tmd  Kectarines 

are  both  cultivated.  Very  handsome  specimens  of  which  were  shown 
at  our  weekly  exhibitions  this  season.  The  former  are  in  all  cases 
trained  to  some  building  and  have  been  noticed  by  your  committee 
on  the  north,  south  and  east  sides,  doing  well  in  each  aspect. 

Affles. 

Our  report  on  this  fruit,  will,  in  order  to  make  it  more  satisfactory, 

be  entirely  deferred  till  next  year. 

GEORGE  GABRIEL, 

A.  S.  MUNSON, 

V.  M.  DOUW, 

H.  TERRY, 

W.  W.  TURNER. 

Committee  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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MAINE. 

REPORT  OF  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Pomology,  ^ith  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  has  as  yet  received  bat 
a  small  share  of  attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
In  fact,  the  cultiyation  of  choice  fruits,  till  within  a  few  years  past^ 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
our  state,  although  we  have  very  good  soil,  in  all  the  varieties  usually 
found  in  the  other  New-England  States.  Very  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  gooseberry,  thrive  with 
us,  and  may  be  safely  cultivated,  as  our  own  experience  has,  at  least 
partially,  proved,  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  other  States  of  the 
Union;  and  many  varieties  are  improved  by  being  transplanted  from 
other  locations  to  this  state.  Some  select  varieties  of  the  pear  and 
cherry  may  be  grown  successfully  with  us,  but  our  climate  generally 
is  not  CO  congenial  to  the  growing  of  these  fruits  as  that  of  New- 
York  or  Massachusetts. 

The  quince  has  been  cultivated  even  in  great  perfection  by  some 
individuals  on  the  Kennebec  river;  but  in  other  parts  of  our  state  th« 
effort  has  not  been  attended  with  the  same  success. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  has  also  proved  a  failure,  excepting 
in  a  few  instances  where  the  location  is  very  favorable;  but  we  aie 
confidant  it  is  not  suited  to  the  rigors  of  our  climate. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  some  hardy  and  very  early  varieties  of 
the  grape  may  be  cultivated  with  success.  We  need  a  longer  sea- 
son to  ripen  this  fruit.  The  English  Gooseberry  thrives  with  us  ad- 
mirably, and  probably  in  greater  perfection  than  in  other  states;  and 
is  generally  very  free  from  mildew.  Two  of  your  committee  culti- 
vate about  fifty  varieties  of  this  berry.  The  fruit  of  some  kinds 
attained  a  very  large  size,  being  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  of 
first  rate  flavor.  We  would  respectrully  call  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  our  State  to  this  fruit  as  it  is  well  suited  to  it. 

We  find  ashes  and  meadow  muck,  pounded  bones  and  horn  shav- 
ings to  be  highly  valuable  as  manures  for  trees  and  shrubs,  to  be  used 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Downing  in  several  numbers  of  the  ^^Horti- 
culturist," particularly  for  the  year  past. 

Until  we  have  more  experience  it  is  not  our  design  to  extend  our 
remark?)  (especially  in  this  our  first  report,)  further  than  to  comply 
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ymih  the  solicitations  of  some  of  our  citizens  of  Maine,  in  giving  the 
names  of  a  few  such  fruits  as  experience  has  indicated  to  be  best 
suited  to  our  climate,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation 
in  the  most  northern  State  in  the  Union.  ' 

apples. 
Beirs  Early,  Early  Sweet  Bough,  William's  Favorite,  Gravenstein, 
Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Golden  or  Orange 
Sweet,  Tall  man's  Sweet,  Ribston  Pippin,  R.  I.  Geeening,  Roxbury 
Russelt,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Baldwin,  Fameuse. 

Pears. 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Heathcot,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  Winter  Nelis,  Fulton,  Belle  Lucrative  and  Rostiezer. 

rivms 
Jefferson,  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Imperial  Gage,  Purple  Gage, 
Purple  Favorite,  McLaughlin,  Lombard,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Frost 
Gage,  Columbia,  Bleecker's  Gage,  and  for  preserving,  the  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Smith's  Orleans,  Diapree  Rouge,  American  Yellow 
Gage. 

Cherries. 
May  Duke,  Downer's  Late,  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Downton,  Honey 
Heart. 

Gooseberries. 
Red  Warrington,  Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  Green  Walnut,  Red 
Champagne,  Yellow  Champagne,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Heart  of  Oak, 
Houghton's  Seedling,  Keen's  Seedling,  Green  Gage,  White  Honey, 
Rifleman,  Bright  Venus,  Early  Sulphur,  Yellow  Ball,  Smiling  Beauty, 
and  Green  Laurel. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  LITTLE, 
S.  L.  GOODALE. 
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REPORT  OF  A.  McINTOSH. 

To  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  General  FrvU  Committee. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  this  year 
throughout  the  State,  but  little  opportunity  has  presented  for  carrying 
out  the  views  of  the  Congress.  It  was  the  intention  of  our  commit- 
tee to  have  met  during  the  season  at  different  places  in  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining,  comparing  and  testing  the  various  fruits  of 
each  locality,  observing  the  character  of  the  soil,  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, process  of  manuring,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  In  any  ordinary 
season  this  course  wonld  have  ensured  the  collection  of  many  valua- 
ble statistics.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  supply  this  deside- 
ratum, and  Enable  the  committee  to  lay  before  Congress  whatever 
interesting  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  the  productions  of  our  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  our  many 
intelligent,  practical  horticulturists.  Owing  to  this  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  fruit,  the  exhibitions  of  our  local  societies  have  been  less 
interesting  than  usual,  and  the  committee  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
attempt  a  general  report  for  the  State.  They  will  await  another 
year's  experiment  before  proceeding  to  pass  judgment  on  the  many 
inferior  or  worthless  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  still  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

In  tliP  tables  and  remarks  that  follow,  the  responsibility  for  accuracy 
rests  with  the  undersigned  alone,  and  his  opinions  are  based  on  care- 
ful observation  and  actual  experience  in  northern  Ohio,  and  may  not 
be  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  State.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
remark,  that  these  views  are  approved  of  by  the  distinguished  and  in- 
telligent officers  and  members  of  the  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society. 

I  proceed  to  classify,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  you,  certain 
varieties  of  fruit,  omitting  all  such  as  seem  to  require  farther  time 
and  testing,  to  determine  their  proper  merit : 
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APPLES. 


Good.  Very  good. 

Bough  Large  Early,    Summer  Rose, 
Red  Astrachan, 
Summer  Queen, 
Jonathan, 


Rozbury  Rosset, 
Red  Seeknofurther. 


BtH. 
Early  Harvest, 
Porter,  Gravenstein, 

Rambo,  Fall  Pippin, 

Strawberry,  Autumn,  Belmont, 
Rh.  Island  Greening,  Swaar, 
Yellow  Belle-Fleur,    Esopus  Spitzenburgi 
Lady  Apple.  Early  Strawberry- 

Were  my  selection  limited  to  a  single  variety,  I  should  prefer  the 
Belmont. 

PEARS. 

Very  good.  Bui. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jer-  Seckel, 

sey,  on  Quince  stock,  Stevens'  Genesee, 
Doyenne  White,  do,     Madeleine, 
Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis, 

Bloodgood,  Dearborn's    Seedling, 

Beurre  Diel,  on  Quince  stock 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 

on  Quince  stock, 
Marie  Louise,  do. 
For  a  sbgle  variety,  I  prefer  the  Bartlett* 


Good. 
Napoleon, 

Frederic  of  Wurtem- 
burg. 


CHERRIES. 

Very  Good.  Best 

Elton,  Belle  de  Choisy, 

Black  Eagle,  Bigarreau, 

Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Tartarian, 
Amber.  Downer's  late  Red. 


Good. 
Napoleon,  ' 

Tradescant's  Bl'k  heart. 
May  Duke, 
American  Heart, 
Black  Heart 

Best  single  variety,  Black  Tartarian. 
Tliere  are  several  other  varieties  including  some  seedlings,  that  give 
promise  of  excellence,  but  farther  probation  is  required  before  their 
just  rank  can  be  assigned  them 
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PEACHES. 

Good,  Very  Good,  Best. 

^  Early  Ann,  President,  Early  Tillotson, 

Red  &  yellow  rareripe,  Cable's  Early  Meloco-  Yellow  Alberge, 
Admirable  cling,  ton.  Morris  Red  Rareripe, 

Old  Newington  ding.  Early  York, 

Malta. 

PLUMS. 

Owing  to  the  continued  ravages  of  the  curcalio,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  The  Jefferson,  Green 
Gbge,  Columbia  and  some  others  produce  well ;  but  the  specimens 
hitherto  produced  do  not  warrant  a  definite  judgment.  The  follow<^ 
ing  have  been  fully  tested.  Washington  (best).  Smith's  Orleans  and 
Drap  d'Or,  (very  good),  Imperial  Gage^  (good,)  Cot?8  Golden  Drop^ 
goody  but  too  late  for  this  section. 

APRICOTS. 

Breda,  (good)  Moorpark,  (very  good) ,  Hemsldrke  and  Peach, 
(best),  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  fully  tested. 

GRAPES. 

The  best  hardy  varieties  are  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  MilWs 
Burgundy. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Best.  Very  Good.  Good. 

Hovey's  seedling.        Grove  End  Scarlet,      Robs'  Phcsniz, 
Burr's  seedling.  Willey's.  Iowa. 

The  two  most  formidable  enemies  (after  the  curculio)  which  fruit 
growers  have  to  encounter  are  the  Rose  Bug  and  the  Slug.  The  first 
made  a  terrible  onslaught  upon  the  cherry  trees,  greedily  devouring 
whatever  fruit  there  was.  So  thorough  was  the  devastation  that 
scarcely  a  perfect  cherry  vrais  matured  this  season*  The  Sli:^,  how* 
ever,  has  proved  a  far  more  destructive  foe.  In  some  localities  his 
ravages  have  been  dreadful,  principally  among  the  cherry  and  peat 
trees.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been  stripped  of  their  entire  foliage, 
and  will  hardly  survive  the  shock.  Numerous  remedies  have  been 
tried,  and  with  various  success.    A  mixture  of  tobacco  juice  and 
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strong  inrhale-oi]  soap  sud?,  was  efTectually  used  on  the  bug.  Ashes, 
slacked  lime  and  dry  dirt,  have  measurably  succeeded  in  displacing 
the  slug. 

I  will  add  that  numerous  Horticultural  Societies  have  been  formed 
in  the  Slate  and  give  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  diffusing  informa- 
tion and  forming  correct  taste  in  relation  to  the  culture  gf  fruit.  The 
three  most  prominent  of  them  are  located  at  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Dayton  and  Cleveland,  cities,  southern,  central  and  northern,  soon  to 
be  connected  b^  railroad  which  will  greatly  facilitate  interchanges  be- 
tween them,  and  enable  these  societies  to  collect,  examine  and  com- 
pare fruit  at  all  seasons' of  the  year.  These  societies  embr&ee  very 
many  of  our  intelligent  and  most  practical  pomologists,  and  from  their 
direct,  friendly,  zealous  and  determined  co-operation,  the  American 
Congress  may  in  future  years  expect  much  valuable  aid. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


aevdand^  Ohio^  Sept.  22,  1849. 


A.  McINTQSH. 


MISSOURI. 

REPORT  OP  THE  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Owing  to  the  raging  of  the  cholera,  and  the  absence  from  home  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  meeting  was  not  held  un- 
til the  12lh  of  October,  1849. 

At  this  meetmg  the  outlines  of  the  following ' brief  report  were 
agreed  upon,  and  the  chairman  requested  to  transmit  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee. 

The  natural  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  black  vegetable 
mould,  of  perhaps  six  inches  average  depth,  lying  upon  a  sub-soil  of 
yellow  clay,  under  which  lies  a  bluish  limestone.  Upon  this  soil 
superior  crops  of  various  fruits  have  been  produced.  The  bottom 
lands  of  the  rivers,  made  of  alluvial  soil,  have  also  been  tried,  and 
though  they  produce  tolerably  well,  yet  the  fruit  crops  are  deemed 
inferior,  and  the  trees  are  believed  to  be  short-lived. 

The  Committee  are  not  aware  that  the  superior  crops  of  fruit 
which  have  been  grown  are  attributable  to  any  particular  kind  or 
system  of  manuring.    Lime  and  ashes,  however,  have  been  applied 
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with  beneficial  effects,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  orchard 
ground  in  good  tilth  is  very  apparent.  In  young  orchards  it  is  deemed 
highly  important  to  cultivale  hoed  crops  for  the  first  five  or  six  years. 

The  most  profitable  market  fruits  of  good  quality  which  appear  in 
^  this  market,  as  yet,  are  as  follows : 

Apples. — Summer — Early  Red  Margaret,  Early  Harvest. 
Autumn — ^Rambo,  White  Belle- Fleur,  Porter. 
Winter. — Rawles  Janet,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Van- 
dervere.  Peck's  Pleasant. 

Pears^. — ^This  fruit  is  so  subject  to  blight,  that,  at  present,  almo^ 
any  variety,  which  succeeds,  is  profitable. 

Peaches. — A  great  variety  is  produced  here,  and  the  trees  succeed 
admirably,  when  kept  clear  of  the  woTm.  The  crop,  however,  is  lia* 
ble  to  fail  in  part  from  frosts.  Among  the  most  profitable  of  the 
standard  varieties  are  the  Early  York,  Late  Admirable,  Incompara* 
ble,  Morris'  Red  and  White,  Heath,  Washington  Cling,  Lemon 
Clingstone,  Grosse  Mignonne,  &c.  Some  very  excellent  seedlings 
are  favorites  here,  and  some  varieties  grow  to  great  size. 

Plums. — The  trees  are  short-lived,  and  the  fruit'  invariably  taken 
by  the  curculio.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Nectarines  and  Ap- 
ricots. 

Cherries. — ^The  Duke  and  Morello  cherries  do  very  well,  but  the 
finer  varieties  of  sweet  or  heart  cherries  cannot  be  said  to  succeed 
satisfactorily.  The  trees  grow  too  rapidly,  and  after  a  few  years 
burst  their  bark,  and  are  seriously  injured. 

(Quinces. — ^The  climate  seems  too  hot  for  this  fruit,  and  the  trees 
are  very  subject  to  the  borer  and  tb  insect  blight.  Small  crops  only 
are  obtained. 

The  list  of  varieties,  especially  of  apples,  which  have  been  tried 
and  condemned,  would  be  large.  We  may  remark  that  many  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fruits  of  the  east,  change  their  character  here.  As, 
for  example,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  becomes,  an  ordinary  fall 
apple;  the  Jonathan  becomes  a  good  fall  apple,  and  so  of  the  Boston 
Russett,  and  others. 

The  best  grape  yet  cultivated  for  wine,  is  the  Catawba.  This  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
produces  a  wine  resembling  Hock.  This,  however  is  not  deemed  sa- 
tisfactory, and  efforts  are  making  to  produce  new  varieties  from  the 
seed.     Foreign  grapes  do  not  succeed  in  the  open  air. 
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The  American  Black  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  Rasp- 
berries  cultivated  here.  Some  of  the  native  reds  do  very  well,  but 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  productiveness  or  flavor.  The  Antwerps 
do  not  succeed  well.  The  Fastolff  has  been  recently  introduced. 
A  species  of  "  Cane ''  raspberry  bears  very  well. 

Of  CurrantSj  the  White  and  Red  Dutch,  when  properly  situated 
and  cultivatedi  grow  to  a  large  size,  bear  good  crops,  and  ripen  the 
last  of  June  or  early  in  July* 

(xooseherries  mildew. 

Of  Strawberries^  there  are  many  varieties  cultivated  here,  of  which 
a  sort  of  Pine,  possibly  the  ^'  Old  Pine,"  is  most  popular  with  many 
of  those  who  grow  for  market.  With  some,  Hovey's  Seedling,  plant- 
ed with  the  Iowa  male,  produces  satisfactory  crops. 

We  annex  the  following  brief  table  of  apples  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee.  There  are  a  great  many  other  varieties  cultivated  here, 
some  of  which,  though  ^^  best "  at  the  east,  are  not  esteemed  as  even 
^^  good  "  here,  and  there  are  many  varieties  also,  which  are  yet  under 
trial,  and  with  which  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience,  as  the 
<<  Cooper,"  ^^  Putnam  Russett,"  &c.,  &c. 

APPLES. 

Good.  Very  good.  Best. 

Summer  Queen,      Large  Yellow  Bough,      Early  Harvest, 
Red  Astrachan,        Fall  Pippin,  Early  Red  Margaret, 

Holland  Pippin,      Porter,  Rambo, 

Seeknofurther,        Baldwin  (Early  Winter),  Green  Newtown  Pippin, 
Golden  Pippin,       White  BQlle-Fleur,(Fall)Rawle's  Janet. 
Peck's  Pleasant,      Jonathan,  (Fall,) 
Vandervere.  Priestly. 

The  committee  are  agreed  that  if  they  were  to  plant  here  but  three 
varieties  of  apple,  one  for  each  season,  they  would  be  Early  Red 
Margaret,  Rambo,  and  Rawle's  Janet  or  Janating,  as  it  is  usually  called 
here.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  latter  are,  late  blooming,  great 
and  certain  productiveness,  good  flavor  and  long  keeping. 

A  new  winter  apple  produced  here,  called  the  "  Golden  Seedling," 
is  deemed  good.  There  are  several  other  new  varieties,  confined  to 
particular  localities,  which  are  esteemed  very  good. 

We  have  not  made  up  a  table  of  pears,  because  we  fear  the  blight 
will  scarcely  leave  a  tree  living  in  the  country.     Some  excellent 
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crop8|  howeTer,  have  been  produced  of  the  White  Doyenne,  the 
Seckel,  the  Bartlett^  and  some  varieties  groivn  by  the  old  French  in- 
habitants,— ^names  not  known.  A  new  variety  resembling  the  Secke]| 
but  of  large  size,  has  been  produced  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  called 
^  ICtchell's  Russet.''    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THO.  ALLEN, 
LEWIS  BISSELL, 

E.  MALLENCHRODT, 
N.  REIHL. 

St.  Louitj  Oct  12, 1819. 


IOWA. 

REPORT  OF  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Davenport,  Sept.  13, 1849. 
A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  Chaimum,  fyc.^  Jfewburgh^  JV*.  F.: 

The  committee  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  from  their  remote  positions 
from  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  are  unable  to  make  a 
special  report.  What  I  shall  have  to  say,  please  regard  as  the  crude 
opinions  of  the  chairman,  gathered  from  his  limited  experience  and 
conversations  with  the  best  fruit  growers  in  middle  Iowa. 

The  natural  soil  of  all  Iowa  is  a  black  mould,  of  a  depth  varying 
from  twelve  to  even  thirty-six  inches.  This  mould  is  intermixed 
with  sand  and  clay,  in  varying  proportions ;  sometimes  the  sand  pre* 
dominates,  and  rlenders  the  ground  easily  tilled,  and  in  wet  seasons 
exceedingly  productive.  Sometimes  the  clay  predominates  and  makes 
a  stiff  mould,  difficult  to  work,  but  when  well  worked,  exceedingly 
productive.  The  sub-soil  is  usually  clay,  though  strata  occur  of 
sand,  and  sand  and  gravel.  Universal  observation,  wherever  apples 
have  been  tried  over  the  whole  State,  concurs  in  opinion  that  they 
can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  both  for  quality  and  size  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  Union.  The  quality  of  peaches  when  they  hit,  is  first 
rate,  but  they  are  a  very  uncertain  crop.  Pears  and  plums  are  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  to  know  that  excellent  can  be  produced  from  our 
soil,  if  we  can  make  the  trees  live  in  it,  and  they  are  no  more  liable 
to  disease  here  than  all  over  the  west.    Cherries  of  good  quality,  we 
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must  acknowledge,  that  thus  far  we  cannot  produce.  The  common 
Red  Cherry  grows  strongly,  is  very  hardy,  and  ha«  a  small  sour  fruit 
of  little  value.  All  other  kinds  have  winter  killed,  and  some  of  our 
nurserymen  have  abandoned  their  culture. 

We  find  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  fruits  we  grow.  We 
are  overrun  with  local  names  and  seedlings,  and  false  kmds  without 
number  have  been  palmed  on  us. 

To  return  to  particular  fruits,  which  have  known  names,  and  have 
been  tried  in  this  vicinity. 

APPLES. 

Early  Harvest,  propagated  under  the  name  of  ^^Tart  Bough:" 
quality,   size  and  growth  of  trees  corresponds  with  our  standard, 

• 

Downing's  fruits,  and  is  the  best  early  dessert  apple  known. 

Red  Jistrachan, — First  rate  for  cooking;  rather  tart  for  the  dessert; 
the  tree  a  ngorous  grower,  with  a  most  beautiful  round  head.  Dr. 
Weed,  of  Bloomington,  says,  ^^  the  handsomest  apple  I  have  ever 
seen." 

Ramho. — Fruit  and  tree  in  every  respect  first  rate. 

Yellow  JVT.  Pippin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. — So  far  as  tried 
have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Yellow  Belle  Fleur. — Fruit  large,  quality  best;  tree  vigorous  grow- 
er, and  early  bearer.     It  succeeds  admirably. 

Romanite. — A  very  large  red  apple,  of  fine  flavor  from  Dec.  1st  to 
Feb.  1st;  is  extensively  cultivated  in  central  and  southern  Illinois, 
under  this  name,  and  has  found  its  way  here.  This  is  not  its  true 
name.  It  is  a  good  apple  in  its  season  for  the  dessert;  but  it  soon  be- 
comes mealy. 

The  best  market  apple  west  of  Indiana  is,  without  doubt,  the 
Janating,  or  Rawle's  Janat.  For  rich  flavor  and  productiveness,  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  rather  below  the  medium  size,  to  which 
some  persons,  without  good  reason,  object. 

Pears. — Our  experience  is  limited,  but  the  Bartlett  has  borne  the 
palm  from  the  others  tried  here.  Seedlings  grow  very  rapidly  in 
this  climate.  One,  in  this  town,  made  a  growth  in  its  main  stem,  of 
eight  feet  in  height  last  year,  after  being  transplanted  in  the  spring. 

The  best  grapes  for  garden  culture  here  are  the  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bella. 

Raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants,  all  do  well  in  this  climate. 
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The  canes  of  the  Red  Antwerp  raspberry  are  winter  killed  unlesi 
protected. 

Apricots^  nectarines,  and  quinces  grow  rapidly,  but  have  not  borne 
firait  long  enough  with  us  to  be  tested. 

We  have  two  horticultural  societies,  one  in  middle  and  the  other 
in  southern  Iowa.  Their*  influence  will  make  a  great  advance  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  in  Iowa,  and  in  another  year,  you  may  expect 
reports  from  both. 

In  great  haste,  your  ob't  serv't, 

JA>S  GRANT, 
Chainnan  Qm,^  Iowa. 


KENTUCKY. 

[We  extract  the  following  hint,  which  has  the  promise' of  useful- 
ness in  it,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Convention  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  Ey.     Chairman  Gen.  Fruit  Com,] 

Not  a  single  incident  has  occurred,  within  the  range  of  my  obser^ 
vation,  in  any  degree  interesting  to  the  cause  of  the  cultivator,  unless 
it  should  be  some  trial  made  by  myself  with  lime  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  theCurculio  on  smooth  sldnned  fruits,  the  result  of  which 
I  have  reported  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  of 
lime,  also,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  tetter  of  eocciy  or  white  scale  insects, 
which  infest  the  Orange  family  and  the  Oleander.  A  few  trees  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  have. for  a  long  time  been  disfigured  and 
enfeebled  by  myriads  of  cocci,  were  last  fall  so  completely  dusted 
with  lime  as  to  seem  white-washed  in  every  part ;  and  the  adheave 
property  of  lime  kept  them  white,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
syringe  durmg  winter.  The  result  was  an  entire  destruction  of  every 
coccus — ^to  the  extent  that  none  have  since  appeared.  The  trees  are 
in  great  vigor,  but  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine  how  much  that 
vigor  is  lessened  or  increased  by  the  action  of  lime  on  the  leaves 

and  branches. 

"Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  YOUNG, 

ChairmaM  of  FMi  Committee^  For  Statt  of  Kentucky. 
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DISTRICT  ^OF  COLUMBIA. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  trndersigned  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Fruits  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  respectfully  submits  the  following  report  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  of  Fruit-growers. 

The  committee  regret  to  say  that  little  has  been  done  by  them  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  intended  by  their  appointmei\t.  Owing  to  the 
great  failure  of  fruit  this  season,  it  was  thought  but  little  information 
could  be  obtained  either  satisfactory  to  the  committee  or  useful  to  the 
community  at  large ;  but  your  committee  assure  the  Ccmgress  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  is  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  selected,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  generally,  and  with  great  pleasure  report  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  assurance  of  a  hearty  co-operation  from  most  of  the  fruit 
growers,  and  trust  that  when  a  more  propitious  season  will  allow  it, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  add  at  least  a  mite  to  the  mass  of  highly  im- 
portant information  which  your  labors  will  be  sure  to  collect. 

The  fpalure  of  fruit  in  this  District  this  season  is  mainly  owmg  to 
the  heavy  frosts  about  the  time  the  trees  were  coming  into  bloom. 
Tbe  peach  seems  to  be  the  most  important  failure  here  on  account  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  we  have  embarked  in  its  cultivation  as  a 
crop  for  the  supply  of  our  own  and  Ihe  neighboring  markets.  Some 
.  few  facts  have  come  under  the  observation  of  your  committee,  which 
though  they  may  be  generally  known  to  the  practiced  cultivator  or  to 
the  man  of  observation,  yet  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  some 
of  the  commuaity. 

Your  committee  allude  to  the  exemption  of  the  peach  and  other  fruits 
jProm  the  fata!  effect  of  the  frost  in  some  particular  localities,  amid  the 
almost  total  destruction  around.  It  appears  evident  to  this  commit- 
tee that  the  main  cause  of  this  exemption  is  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
parative devotion  of  those  localities  above  the  surrounding  country. 
If  the  frost  be  tight  the  orchards  on  the  low  grounds  or  bottoms  only  fail, 
whilst  all  others  escape,  and  in  proportion  as  the  cold  increasesthe  effect 
reaches  to  the  higher  ground,  gradually  extending  upwards;  but  such  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  upward  tendency  of  heat  and  the  conse- 
quent settling  of  cold  growing  out  of  the  difference  in  theii  specific 
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gravitj.  Frost  at  tins  seadoh  of  the  year,  seldom  reaches  the  pomta 
of  much  eleTaUoti.  In  this  neighborhood  we  have  situations  that  al- 
most invariably  escape.  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Oborgh  W.  Rigm,  one  of  your  committee.  In  1847  his  crop  was 
abutadant,  whilst  the  orchards  immediately  around  him  had  scarcely  a 
peaoh,  and  most  of  them  not  a  solitary  one.  In  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
CAftUioCB)  another  'siicccssiVil  cultivator^  on  another  elevated  ridge, 
the  effect  was  the  same.  In  his  orchard  though  thei  difference  be- 
tween the  highiflt  and  lowest  points  could  not  have  been  more  than 
S6  to  30  feet,  yet  the  diflRerence  could  be  traced  in  almost  every  row  of 
tteetand  on  those  in  the  lowest  places  scarcely  a  peach  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Oammogk  reports  that  particular  sorts,  from  some  constitution- 
el  cause,  fleemed  to  be  more  exempt  or  more  hardy  than  others,  yet 
the  difference  in  the  different  points  of  elevsltion  was  equally  evident 
among  those  as  among  other  sorts. 

The  diierenEl  orchards  throughout  this  section,  have  been  affected 
the  present  season  almost  universally  in  the  same  Way  as  in  1847 ; 
and  thovgh  the  committee  have  no  means  now  of  ascertaining  the 
aoaq>arative  state  of  the  thermometer  at  any  given  point  between  the 
two  seasons,  yet  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  cold  of  this  year  was  greater 
than  that  of  1847. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  cold  in  points  of  different  el- 
evation, observations  made  at  two  different  points  in  the  grounds  by 
the  chcdrman  of  the  committee  are  here  introduced. 

A.  D.  1835*  Jan.  8th,  20  min.  before  sunrise,  top  of  hill,  4  deg. 
below  zero. 

A.  D.  1835  Jan.  8th,  20  min.  before  sunrise,  bottom  of  the  hill, 
18|  deg.  below  zero.     Difference  14  J  deg. 
A.  D.  1835,  Jan.  9th,  same  time,  top  of  hill,  12  deg.  below  zero. 

bottom  do,  15|         do 
difference  3|  deg. 
Jan«  10th,  same  time,  top  of  hill,  2  deg.  above  zero. 

bottom  do,  7]^        below 

difference  9j^  deg. 

The  highest  of  the  two  points  where  the  observations  were  made 

was  the  spot  on  which  his  house  stands,  120  feet  higher  than  the  other 

point,  and  only  400  yards  distant  from  it.     The  house  stands  at  a 

point  far  below  the  elevation  of  much  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 

•ThJte  was  «  Ui«  oold  winter." 
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had  an  obserration  been  tak»  at  higher  points,  no  doubt  the  differ- 
ence would  have  been  greater.  The  astonishing  difference  of  14} 
deg.  at  a  distance  of  only  400  yards  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  stillness  of  the  niglt,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  least  mo- 
tion in  the  air.  Had  there  been  such  motion,  the  result  could  not 
have  been  the  same,  as  was  fairly  tested  by  observation  made  during 
the  high  winds  of  Feb.  7,  9  and  9,  in  the  same  year,  when  not  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  of  difference  could  be  perceived  at  the  two  points, 
and  what  is  also  somewhat  remarkable,  the  thermometer  did  not  fall 
below  1^  degrees  above  zero,  though  owing  to  a  strong  current  of 
wind,  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  severely  cold  weather 
ever  experienced  here,  and  so  long  was  the  continuance  and  so  strong 
the  current  that  the  cold  was  carried  south  so  as  to  destroy  the  orange 
trees  near  St.  Augustine  and  even  to  affect  the  coffee  trees  in  the  Wert 
Indies. 

While  the  winds  continue  to  -blow,  but  little  danger  is  to  be  a|i- 

prehended,  but  as  they  subside  the  cold  concentrates  in  the  lower 
places,  and  the  fruit  in  such  places  is  consequently  destroyed.  Tliere 
are  other  causes  which  may  produce  the  like  effects  in  other  locali- 
ties, such  as  the  heat  arismg  from  large  bodies  of  water,  which  can- 
not be  cooled  down  by  a  few  days  current  of  wind  from  the  north- 
west, and  having  a  higher  temperature  within  them  than  the  surround- 
ing air.  As  soon  as  the  winds  subside  the  heat  naturally  arising  from 
the  water  must  tend  to  check  the  cold,  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
few  degrees  of  heat  only  are  required  to  protect  the  fruit.  Where 
.the  winds  pass  over  a  sheet  of  water  for  two  or  three  miles  in  length, 
when  they  subside  there  is  only  a  gentle  wafti^g  of  the  warmth  that 
arises  from  it,  just  sufficient  to  create  the  desired  effect.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  near  Baltimore,  Md., 
long  known  jas  the  unrivalled  ^^  peach  king  "  of  that  city.  On  a  vi- 
sit  ot  Mr.  Claerman,  of  this  committtee,  to  his  orchard,  about  the 
year  1834,  he  was  assured  that  he  cared  no  more  for  frost  than  he 
did  what  sort  of  weather  he  had  the  year  before  ;  the  only  effect  it 
had  was  to  insure  him  a  good  price  for  his  peaches,  as  it  had  created 
a  scarcity  elsewhere,  but  did  no  injury  to  his  crop. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  your  committee  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  possess  such  situations,  to  embark  largely  in  peach 
culture,  as  a  crop,  when  there  is  a  failure  in  other  places,  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  dosen  crops  of  ordinary  seasons,  and  should  that 
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failure  occur  only  once  in  seyen  years,  they  will  find  tbemselyes 
amply  compensated. 

In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  into  these  matters,  other  suggestions 
with  regard  to  protecticm  against  frost,  have  been  presented  to  your 
committee,  but  they  do  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
now  presented  to  this  Congress. 

Your  committee  must  further  state  that  the  almost  incredible  im- 
provement produced  by  judicious  cultivation  on  the  Peach  and  Straw- 
berry, coming  under  their  immediate  notice,  as  such,  they  cannot 
With  propriety  pass  them  by  in  silence.  In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Oeo. 
W.  Riggs,  the  system  of  shortening  in  and  thinning  by  hand,  with 
the  application  of  manure  and  a  free  use  of  the  plough,  have  produ- 
ced such  improvement  in  his  crop  of  peaches,  that  during  the  glut  in 
our  market  in  1848,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit  could  not  be 
consumed,  bis  peaches  found  regular  purchasers  at  two  dollars  per 
basket,  whilst  the  average  price  did  not  exceed  26  to  40  cents  per 
basket. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  whenever  the  system  is  pro- 
perly pursued,  the  labor  and  expense  will  meet  an  ample  remunera- 
tion. 

It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  whilst  bushels  of  strawberries  are 
to  be  had  in  our  market  at  6  to  8  cents  per  quart,  some  cultivators 
have  been  able  to  get  50  c?nts  per  quart  for  the  finest  specimens. 

JOSHUA  PIERCE, 
Chairman  of  the  eommUtee  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


YIRGINIA. 

REPORT  OF  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

Loudon  County^  Va,,  9th  tno.  18M,  1849. 
Not  being  able  myself  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  of 
Fruit  Growers  this  year,  I  still  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  proceedings, 
and  am  willing  to  aid,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion. One  of  these  objects,  and  a  very  important  one  to  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  best  varieties  suited  to 
particular  localities,  or  for  general  cultivation.  This  part  of  Vii^nia 
is  about  latitude  39*^  10",  and  in  elevation  about  500  feet  above  tide. 
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The  western  ba)f  of  this  county  is  included  within  the  branches  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Highlands  of  New- York,  In  geological  position,  it  lies  between  the 
granite  and  lower  secondary  formations,  including  gneiss,  the  several 
varieties  of  the  slates  and  their  combinations,  interspersed  with  bora* 
.1)lende  and  quartz,  and  on  the  mountain  ranges,  epidote  with  clorite 
•slate.  The  whole  forming  a  siljcio-argillaceous  soil,  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  grass  crops,  and  fruit  trees. 

But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  culti'^'ation  of  the 
latter  here,  as  no  maricet  exists  of  much  value  for  fresh  fruit.  More 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  their  cultivation  than  formerly,  as  many 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they  might  as  well  have  good  fruit  as 
the  indiflTerent  kinds  they  are  accustomed  to.  Of  the  varieties 
reported  last  year,  we  have  the  Early  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
FhU  Kppin,  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  and  Newtown  Pippin ;  all  good  in 
theif  season,  but  ripening  here  earlier  than  farther  north,  and  this 
seas(jn  more  so  than  usual,  owing  to  the  very  dry  summer.  The 
Belle-Fleur  Apple  is  now  ripe  and  falling  from  the  trees.  Of  fruits 
discussed  in  Co&vention,  the  Smoke<-house  is  here  considered  good. 
We  have  some  varieties  here  not  generally  known  at  the  north,  five 
of  which  are  described  in  the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
by  Professor  Johnson,  Philadelphia  edition,  1844,  article  Malus,  sec- 
tion Soutbern  Apples,  viz  :  Prior's  Red  and  Rawle's  Janet ;  the 
latter  knowj[i  here  as  the  Rock-Renmor  or  Hereford's  Streak,  and  is, 
probably^  identical  or  similar  to  Downlng's  Borsdorffer. 

The  great  desideratum  here  is,  to  procure  varieties  that  are  good 
keeping  apples ;  many  of  those  from  the  north,  particularly  New  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  our  experience  yet  goes,  will  not  here  be  late  keeping 
varieties.  They  ripen  too  early  to  keep  well.  We  had  proba- 
bly better  look  more  to  the  south  for  winter  fruit.  There  are  some 
varieties  in  this  county  that  bid  fair  to  be  valuable  a&  long  keepers 
with  us,  that  originated  south  of  James  river  in  Virginia.  I  propose, 
at  some  future  time,  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  as 
well  as  some  other  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  ani  ppt  prepared  at 
present. 

Peaches  succeed  well  here.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  trees  30 
or  40  years  old.  The  yellows  occasionally  are  seen,  and  where  no 
efforts  are  made  to  extirpate  those  that  are  affected,  the  disease  has  in 
some  places  destroyed  many  tr^es ;  but  where  pains  have  been  taken 
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to  prevent  it,  the  disease  seldom  appears. ,  In  comparing  the  time  of 
ripening  with  Downing's  work  where  the  varieties  are  recognized, 
they  ripen  10  or  12  days  earlier  than  at  Newburgh,  or  New-Tork. 

or  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  so  little  has  been  done  here,  that 
little  can  be  said  respecting  them  ;  but  they  are  beprinning  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  after  a  few  years  experience  we  may  be  able  to  report 

progress. 

YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

B.  Pa&sons,  SuTftary  of  the 

American  Congress  of  Fruit  Orowers. 


OEORGIiL 
REPORT  OF  WM.  A.  WHITE. 

Ma&SBALL  P.   WiLDEB,  EsQ., 

President  of  Jfational  Convention  of  Fruit  Orou>ers : 
Dear  Sia : — I  enclose  herewith  lists  of  fruits  which  have  been 
tried  with  us  in  Athens,  Georgia,  and  found  fully  to  sustain  their ' 
character,  as  described  in  Downing's  work  on  Fruits.  These  varie- 
ties have  been  fully  tested  in  the  grounds  of  M.  A.  Ward,  M.  D., 
and  in  those  of  the  late  James  Camak,  Esq.,  former  editor  of  the  South- 
ern CuHivator.  A  severe  frost  with  us,  in  April,  the  present  year, 
after  the  fruit  had  set,  prevented  us  from  having  the  first  trial  of 
many  celebrated  fruits  not  in  these  lists,  which  this  year  gave  for  the 
first  time  promise  of  bearing. 

Jlpples. — Nearly  all  the  best  northern  fruits  have  been  tried  with 
us,  and  they  almost  without  exception  sustain  their  character  for  ex- 
cellence ;  but  our  seasons  are  so  long  that  all  the  winter  fruits  ripen 
off  early  in  the  fall.  We  have  but  one  apple  that  will  keep  well 
into  the  winter.  This  is  the  Virginia  Greening,  first  described  by  G. 
B.  Hapgood,  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  whose  description  I  copy. 

Virginia  Greening — Medium  size,  green  color,  with  dark,  clouded 
spots ;  matures  late,  keeps  well  till  spring,  and  even  into  summer,  in 
this  climate  ;  subject  to  fewer  failures  than  most  other  apples  ;  tree 
an  early  and  good  bearer,  and  not  liable  to  disease ;  flesh  tender, 
quite  juicy,  early  in  the  season,  but  grows  dryer  and  tougher  in 
spring. 
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Apricots* — Our  best  Apricot  is  "  Ringold's  Oglethorpe,"  of  which 
the  stone  was  brought  from  Italy,  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde.  The 
frost  prevents  a  description  of  it  this  year.  The  Breda,  Moorpark, 
and  Peach,  all  prore  excellent  with  us,  the  Whit6  Masculine  is  bet- 
ter than  described,  while  the  Roman  is  so  large,  and  the  quality  so 
good  that  we  consider  it  very  little  inferior  to  the  best.  The  only 
difficulty  in  raising  this  fruit  arises  from  the  curculio. 

Cherries. — ^We  can  raise  none  with  any  profit  except  the  Kentish^ 
Morello  and  Mayduke. 

Figs. — Of  the  varieties  cultivated  few  are  named ;  but  of  these  we 
consider  the  Celestial  as  the  very  best. 

Grapes. — ^The  Warrenton  is  our  best  grape.  Next  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba,  but  all  kinds  are  subject  to  rot,  except  the  Scupper- 
nong.  The  latter,  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  the  pulpy  na- 
ture of  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  the  others.  It  is,  however,  very  free 
from  disease 

Jfectarines* — Not  fully  tested  yet,  the  varieties  most  celebrated 
have  been  introduced. 

Peaches, — Of  these  we  have  tried  the  following  kinds,  and  know 
them  to  be  of  first  quality  in  our  climate.  Indeed  most  peaches  here 
fully  sustain  their  character  for  excellence.  We  have  found  these 
excellent  here ;  viz  :  Belle  de  Vitry,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  Craw- 
ford's Early  Melocoton,  Crawford's  Late  do.  Early  Tillotson,  Early 
York,  Admirable,  George  IV,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Heath,  Late  Admi- 
rable, Lemon  Cling,  Madeleine  de  Coursen,  Malta,  Morris  White, 
Rareripe,  Noblesse,  Oldmixon  Free,  President,  Red  Rareripe,  Royal 
George,  Tippecanoe  and  ^'  Incomparable  Admirable." 

Pears. — ^The  Seckel  retains  fully  its  excellent  quality;  it  grows  two 
or  three  times  its  usual  size  with  you,  yet  one  has  only  to  taste  them 
to  be  sure  they  are  the  genuine  Seckel.  The  Dix  sustains  its  excel- 
lent quality,  but  the  tree  blights  more  than  any  other.  The  White 
Doyenn^  is  free  from  diseases  both  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  the  latter 
being  fully  equal  to  the  best  grown  at  the  north.  The  Beurr6  Diel 
has  met  a  congenial  climate;  its  quality  goes  even  beyond  the  de- 
scription in  Downing.  As  our  winter  pears,  except  two  native  varie- 
ties, ripen  in  November,  the  Black  Worcester  proves  an  acceptable 
eating  pear,  as  under  our  mild  climate  its  quality  is  improved.  Tlie 
Franklin  County  Pear  and  the  Lucky  Pear,  are  two  kinds  native  witl 
U8|  of  excellent  quality,  keeping  later  than  any  others.     As  the  frost 
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has  pFevented  us  from  obtaining  accurate  descriptions  this  year,  we 
will  supply  the  deficiency  ^ext  season. 

I  add  the  entire  list  of  pears  found  of  first  quality,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested,  viz:  Andrews,  Bartlett,  Beurre  d'  Amaulis,  (nearly  first 
rate,)  Beurre  de  Ranz,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Diel,  Bloodgood,  Brown 
Beurre,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Dachesse  d'Angouleme,  Dix,  Easter 
Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Frederick  de  Wur- 
temburg,  Glout  Morceau,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Gray  Doyennj, 
Jaminette,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Madeleine,  Marie  Louise,  Passe 
Cofanar,  Seckel,  St.  Ghislain,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Surpasse  Virgalieu, 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  White  Doyenne,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

P/um#.-— Our  best  early  plum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Camak  from  a 
stone  brought  from  Italy  by  Hon.  Richard  Henry  «Wilde.  We  call  it 
Wild's  Plum.  It  is  of  the  size  of  Imperial  Gage;  color,  greenish 
yellow,  and  a  clingstone.  The  Green  Gage  retains  its  excellence 
with  us,  but  the  tree  proves  a  shy  bearer.  The  great  enemy  to  the 
plum  with  us,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  curculio.  The  following  have 
been  tested,  and  found  to  equal  Mr.  Downing's  description  in 
all  desirable  points,  viz:  Bingham,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gage, 
German  Prune,  Huling's  Superb,  Imperial  Gage,  Je£ferson,  Law- 
rence's Favorite,  Large  Green  Drying,  Smith's  Orleans,  Washington, 
and  Brevoort's  Purple. 

If  the  foregoing  may  in  any  degree  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Convention,  I  shall  be  gratified  to  have  made  this  communication. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WM.  N.  WHITE. 

Jltkeni^  Cra. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  £.  M£BIAM,  ESQ. 

AiXiNiEAM  Chandler,  Esq., 

Ckrr.  Secretary^  .American  Institute : 
Dear  Sir — Among  tke  many  subjects  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  DGtice  of  the  American  Institute,  there  are  none  more  interesting 
than  fects  which  illustrate  the  harmonies  of  our  atmosphere  as  de- 
▼sloped  in  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  convert  fluids  to  solids 
and  solids  to  fluids. 

The  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature  from  cold  to  heat  and 
heat  to  cold,  have  by  many  been  supposed  to  exert  an  injurious  efiiect 
upon  health ;  but  my  close  and  long  continued  research  into  the  har- 
monies  of  our  atmosphere,  and  into  the  causes  which  produce  great 
and  sudden  changes,  has  satisfied  my  mind  that  sudden  and  great 
changes  of  temperature  are  beneficial  to  the  health  of  man  instead  of 
being  an  injury. 

Franronia,  a  town  situate  on  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  near  the  White 
?.!ou:itctins  of  New  Hampshire,  is  subject  to  the  most  frequent,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  notwith- 
standing this,  its  inhabitants  are  more  healthy  and  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  persons  resiiding  where  the  temperature  is  more  uniform. 

lliese  great  changes  are  often  independent  of  solar  influence,  hence 
we  find  at  Franconia  the  temperature  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1848,  at  9  P.  M.,  at  58^,  and  at  the  same  place  on  the  morning  of 
June  first  at  sunrise,  the  temperature  was  34^,  and  next  morning  fell 
to  28°,  being  30^  colder  on  the  second  day  of  June  than  on  the  first 
day  of  January. 

In  1849,  on  the  13lh  of  July,  at  noon,  the  temperature  at  Fran- 
conia rose  to  103^  in  the  shade,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  at 
ftunrise,  was  down  to  35^,  at  noon  40^,  and  38^  at  9  P.  M.,  being  a 
cfaaage  of  68^  in  three  days. 
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[n  my  examinations  oi  the  meteorological  records,  kept  at  West 
Jranville,  on  the  bank  of  Pawlet  river,  which  discharges  its  waters 
towards  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  found  the  temperature  on  the 
first  of  January,  1848,  and  the  first  and  second  of  June  of  that  year, 
and  also  that  of  July  13  and  16  of  1849,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Franconia. 

In  April,  1849,  a  destructive  frost  was  experienced  throughout  a 
great  extent  of  surface  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  on  the  15th  and 
16th,  the  cold  was  severe,  and  snow  fell  in  many  places.  In  my 
examination  of  the  meteorological  records  at  Granville,  I  found  that 
the  cold  term  filled  the  first  section  of  a  circle  of  360  hours,  having  a 
duration  of  45  hours,  or  one-eighth  of  the  circle,  during  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  at  and  below  the  freezbg  point  This  is 
the  most  southern  latitude  in  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover 
the  existence  of  a  cold  cycle  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  great  fire  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  Dec.  16,  1835,  occur- 
red during  a  period  of  intense  cold,  and  in  my  examination  of  the 
meteorological  records  kept  at  Granville,  I  found  that  a  cold  cycle 
existed  there  of  180  hours,  being  four  sections,  or  eights,  of  the  circle 
of  360  hours.  In  my  examination  of  the  meteorological  records  kept 
at  Gouveneur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  I  found  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  Dec,  1835,  that  the  temperature  was  40^  below  zero, 
and  the  mercury  congealed. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  in  computing  the  number  of  hours 
of  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  during  which  the  temperature 
>  was  at  and  below  the  freezing  point,  I  discovered  a  term  of  90  con- 
secutive hours  during  which  the  atmospheric  temperature  was  at  and 
below  the  freezing  point ;  and  on  a  further  examination,  I  found  a 
like  term  of  90  hours  in  the  month  of  December,  1847,  and  two 
terms  of  the  same  length  in  February,  1848.  With  this  beginning,  I 
-  set  out  on  a  new  path  of  travel  in  the  meteorological  field,  in  which 
I  have  been  eminently  successful. 

In  March,  1848,  there  were  three  cold  cycles — two  of  these  were 
of  90  hours  duration,  and  the  other  of  45  hours,  or  half  of  90. 
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In  the  winter  of  1848  and  '49,  nature  was  very  instructiye  to  me. 
A  cold  cycle  commenced  on  the  31st  day  of  Deoember,  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  6  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  between  7  and  8  P.  M., 
of  January  13th9  being  a  term  of  316  hours,  or  seven  eighths  of  the 
great  circle  of  360  hours.  When  this  cycle  terminated,  the  Aurora 
lighted  up  the  north,  a  rain-storm  commenced  which  extended  simul^ 
taneously  over  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  same  night  the  city  of  Yi^ma,  in  Austria,  was  visited  by  a  fear- 
ful storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  rain,  tearing  up  the  ice  in 
the  rivers  of  Europe^  and  carrying  djM&ay  ind  destruction  jn  its  path 
On  comparing  my  records  of  temperature,  which  are  made  hourly 
during  the  continuance  of  this  cycle,  with  those  of  North  Salem,  West- 
chester county,  New* York,  Franconia,  N.  H.,  and  Granville,  N.  Y., 
I  found  an  agreement ;  the  cycle  having  filled  the  same  term  at  each 
of  those  plaoes. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1849,  between  6  and  6  P.  M.,  a  cold 
cycle  commenced,  and  continued  to  February  11th  at  9  A.  M.,  mak- 
ing 136  hours,  or  three-eighths  of  a  circle  of  360  hours.  On  trian- 
gulating the  records  of  my  observations  of  this  cycle  with  those  of 
North  Salem,  Qranville  and  Franconia,  the  accuracy  of  my  observa- 
tion was  verified. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  at  about  2  A.  M.,  a  cold  cycle  commenced, 
and  continued  till  the  23d  at  9  A.  M.,  a  term  of  270  hours,  or  six- 
eights  of  a  circle  of  360  hours.  I  watched  the  termination  of  this 
cycle,  as  I  did  that  of  the  316  hours,  with  intense  interest,  and  felt 
aknost  overpowered  by  the  emotions  produced  in  witnessing  this  won- 
derful developement  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  harmonies  which 
belong  to  the  atmosphere  that  surround  our  beautiful  earth. 

Thus  far  in  the  winter  of  1849-60,  two  cold  cycles  have  existed, 
the  first  commenced  January  13,  between  3  and  4  P.  M.,  and  ended 
on  the  16th,  between  12  M.  and  1  P.  M. ;  filling  an  exact  term  of 
46  hours,  or  one-eighth  of  a  circle  of  360  hours.  On  comparing 
this  record  with  hourly  records  of  temperature  kept  by  Thomas  Scott^ 
Esq.,  at  Cobourg,  Canada,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  I 
find  that  at  that  place  the  cold  cycle  commenced  on  the  12th,  be- 
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trreen  8  and  4  P.  M.,  and  contiBued  to  the  hour  of  11  A«  M.,  of  the 
l€tb)  a  term  of  90  hours,  or  two-eighths  of  the  circle  of  360  ihours  ; 
the  same  term  existed  at  SomerTiUe,  St.  Lawrence  coanty,  M.  Y.,  as 
appears  by  the  record  kept  by  Dr.  Hough  at  that  place  ;  both  of  these 
places  are  near  lisNir  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  my  place  of  obser- 
vation. 

A  comparifldn  of  the  records  of  these  three  places  of  obsenmtion 
together,  afford  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  hannooy  of  the  hms 
uhich  govern  the  changes  of  atmospheric  tempemtups. 

On  the  third  of  February,  between  the  hows  of  6  and  7  P.  M^  a 
cold  cyde  ccmimenced,  and  continiicd  until  between  the  hours  of  12 
M.,  and  1  P.  M.,  of  February  7,  a  term  of  90  boors,  or  two-eighths 
of  a  circle  of  360  hours. 

When  this  cycle  commcMed  I  WMat  Saratoga  ;  the  temfperature 
of  that  place  at  6  P.  M.,  was  13^,  and  at  7  P.  M.,  10°  above  aero ; 
while  at  Long  Island  at  6  P.  M.,  it  was  33°,  and  at  7  P.  M.,  29°. 
The  next  morning  at  7  and  8  o'clock  Uie  temperatwe  at  Saratoga  tias 
5°  below  zero  ;  at  Somerville,  23°  below,  and  on  Long  Island  16° 
above  zero.  At  1  A.  M.  of  the  3d,  a  rain-storm  was  ki  farce  at  Sam- 
toga  for  one  hour ;  the  morning  previous  I  examined  the  temperature 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  sunrise^  and  it  was  17°  ifbove 
zero.  At  noon  of  that  day,  (the  2d,)  I  was  at  West  Granville,  and 
examined  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  tbesmometer  kept  by  Mr. 
Mack  in  the  shade,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house ;  it  wa^  32°,  while 
my  thermometer  hung  on  the  east  side  of  the  sam«  house,  indicated 
26^.  This  great  difference  of  6°  in  temperature  in  60  feet,  indactsd 
me  to  remove  my  thermometer  to  the  same  position  as  tikat  occupied 
by  Mr.  Mack's,  and  on  doing  so  it  rose  to  33° ;  but  on  returning  it 
to  its  former  position,  the  mercury  fell  to  26°.  This  great  difiference 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  both  shaded  from  the  sun,  evidenced  a 
great  change  approaching,  which  the  rain  at  2  o'clock  next  momin^ 
confirmed,  and  further  confirmation  was  made  by  the  frost  the  suo- 
ceeding  morning.  It  was  during  this  sitate  of  atmosphere  that  that 
great  calamity  in  Hague-street,  New- York,  happened,  by  which  near 
a  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives.     When  the  explosion  of  the  steaa 
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boiler  took  place^  (he  temperature  at  New-York  was  16^  above  zero; 
at  Saratoga  6^  below^  and  at  Somerville  23^  below.  At  9  o'clock 
that  morning  the  iron  rails  of  the  Saratoga  railroad  were  2^  warmer 
than  the  atmospheric  air  three  feet  above  the  gromid. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  some  few  facts  in  reference  to  a  very 
important  discovery  in  the  meteorological  field  of  my  research.  My 
observations  on  temperature  are  made  hourly  on  four  setts  of  instru- 
ments, from  4  A.  M.,  to  10  P.  M«,  and  during  extraordinary  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  throughout  the  entire  24  hours.  These  observations 
are  more  extensive  and  more  minute  than  are  shown  by  any  records 
of  the  kind  heretofore  made,  and  they  have  been  extended  to  distant 
and  different  points,  and  made  simultaneously  at  each.  The  cycles 
are  computed  from  the  hour  at  wluch  the  temperature  falls  to  the 
freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  to  the  hour  on  which  it  rises  above  that 
point. 

Equilibriations  are  computed  on  the  hour  records  during  the  period 
in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  remains  unchanged  for  several 
consecutive  hours.  This  system  of  keeping  meterorological  records 
shows  when  changes  take  place  in  temperature,  and  the  extent  of  the 
change. 

I  have  in  this  system  of  observation  connected  my  records  with 
accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  developed  in  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  lightning,  thunder,  hail,  snow,  rain  and  wind,  showers 
of  meteors,  and  Aurora  Borealis,  and  in  these  investigations  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere  are  produced  by  the  earth,  and  that  it  regulates  its  own 
atmosphere.     . 

I  had  hoped  to  have  made  this  communication  more  full,  but  the 
opportunity  of  leisure  does  not  now  serve  me  in  this,  and  I  am  of 
necessity  compelled  to  close  without  completing  it. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

EBEN  MERIAM. 
BrooUyn  Heights^  Feb,  16, 1850. 
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One  year  ago,  ladies  and  gentlemeD^  from  this  place}  our  amiable 
and  talented. bi^other^.tbe  Rev.  !{.  CmvLsa^  opeoed  the  T^c^ot^y-irst 
Annual  Fair,    Hi;,coi|)pUpie;tfeiLourgoQd  city,  for  its  ^^gooil^Aoums^f 
but  added  ^^  Ibat  the  coualr>;?a  gfK>d.d»iiumd«  a»  edifice  in  New*Ygdc^ 
adapted  to  the  Am^ioap  Xnst,iUite ; .  it  ouglit  |o  aciae  promptly,  prouilly < 
ia  Qur  city»"    W4^a.few<.moQtba<aiUr^vard9  the  g^  maQ'a  vish 
MEHa  accompJiabed,    The.  Aoaerican  Institute  h^a  become.  »wper  of 
No.  351  Broadway,  with  rooms  eighty-five  faet.lopg.  by  twMty-five 
wide,  the  lower  floor  let  for  f 3,000  per  annum  for  five  years.     The 
Institute  paid  in  cash  sixty  thousaivd.of.  your.  qvarter*doUar&  and  has 
a  few  years  to  pay  the  balance,  at  six.  per  ceo^t  iiUereat.;.  the.  whole 
purchase  money  being  forty-five  thousand  dollars.     So  that  you  now 
have  a  noble  building  free  to  all  mea^.  with  ita  library, and ireadiog- 
room  and  repository ^  free  Qf.e;qpense.    If  thi  Institute  should bf^, 
dissolved,  whieb  is  about,  as  near  aa  theiend>of  the.  BiepabUo,>  each 
member  will  find  his ;  share,  of  property  abiMijt  double  .the. amouiU. of. 
all  his  payments  tQ  it«.   Thete  rooma«re  convfiueiitly  situated  aa.  to 
all  our  peopW^and > totftll isdai^ersy,  and . we.caa.  proudly  oal)^ itt tha. 
Hmse  of  alL 

Mo  patrom^  but  j^mm  haaeflbcted.  thin.  When,  the:  Stale  of w 
New- York. gave, a.  chMrtar:  to  the  Instit«^te,.thatit  should >.enci»uni|^ 
Agriculture,  Ck>mmerce,  Mianafactures,.  and  the. Arts,  the. first,  stepa 
were  those  of  a  child  ;  butiby  the  volunteer  laiior  and  taJentaof  a 
few  hundred  citizens,  it  has  attained  manhood  in  the  aame  time. that  it. 
b  reached  by  a  young  man>    At  tiventy-oae.y^aai  of;  agp.it  beeaaA 
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a  man.  It  has  dooe  all  this  by  your  good  will  and  good  sense,  and 
it  will  labor  as  it  has  done,  to  repay  by  solid  benefits  all  that  has 
been  given  to  it. 

There  will  always  be  found  American  citizens  of  patriotic  and  in- 
telligent souls,  to  sustain  and  increase  its  power  to  do  good. 

It  is  no  place  for  idle  and  ignorant  men  to  be  in.  It  is  a  hire  ad* 
mitting  no  drones.  It  realizes,  in  a  pleasant  sense,  the  old  Roman 
sayings,  ^^  Sic  tos  non  yobis  mellificatis  apes."  ^  Sic  yos  non  Yobis 
Tellera  fertis  oves."  Like  the  bees,  it  makes  faimey  not  for  itself, 
the  flock  of  sheep,  it  bears  fleeces  not  for  its  own  use.. 


What  man  blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  his  full  equal  share  in 
the  Independence  declared  in  '76 — ^in  the  management  of  a  mighty 
power  of  more  than  ^twenty  millions  of  ttie  most  energetic  race  ever 
lifving  on  the  globe,  having  one  foot  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on 
the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  Orangeries  on  the  South  and  the  frozen 
lands  on  th6  North — ^what  member  of  such  a  state  as  this,  but  feels 
just  pride  in  his  position  ? 

We  may  truly  begin  to  enumerate  the  steps  which  have  led  us  to 
this  point  of  our  national  progress. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  rock,  without  the  di^test  stain 
of  wrong  intent — with  no  longing  for  wealth — ^with  prayer  and  with 
pure  love  for  liberty  and  equal  rights.  The  gallant  SmiA  went  to* 
Virginia  with  no  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold.  He  and  his 
descendants  were  always  for  liberty  and  pure  morals.  Disease,  fierce 
savages,  and  often  neglect  at  home  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  that 
section.  •^Siftith  was  a  hero  in  battle,  but  that  was  the  least  of  lua 
claims  to  feme.  This  country  has  been  founded  by  men  who  placed 
none  but  the  rational  value  upon  riches.  Whski  has  followed  in  the 
order  of  tkne.  A  Washington  who,  in  ancient  Rome  would  long 
since  have  been  called  by  the  Senate,  Divus,  a  Ood!  A  Ben  Frank- 
lin, a  mechanic,  a  printer ;  the  first  man  of  our  race  (which  had  seen 
the  lightning  flash  for  almost  6000  years,)  who  proved  that  it  was 
identical  witb«  the-  petty  sparks  firom  a  cat's  back  or  a  silk  stocking. 


r     
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and  put  up  an  iron  rod  to  conduct  it  to  the  earth  in  safety,  as  a  spout 
leads  ofif  water  from  the  roof.  Champion  of  true  rational  liberty,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  her  cause.  No  man  but  him  ever  lived  to 
deserve  th6  latin  lines  awarded  to  Franklin— *^^  Eripuit  Coelo  fulmen 
Sceptrumque  Tyrannis."  He  tare  the  thunder  from  the  heavens  and 
the  Sceptre  from  the  tyrant, 

'*  Cotton  had  been  picked  by  weary  hands,  little  by  little  from  its 
seed,  for  nearly  six  thousand  years;  so  great  was  the  labor,  that 
cotton  cloth  was  almost  as  dear  as  silk.  An  American,  Whitney, 
invented  a  machine  which  picked  more  cotton  off  the  seeds  in  one 
day  than  a  human  being  could  do  in  many  weeks.  See  the  wonder- 
ful result.  You  have  already  made  here  in  America  cottoA  cloth, 
enough  in  one  year  to  give  a  garment  to  nearly  all  the  human  race, 
and  at  a  price  so  low  that  no  beggar  need  be  without  clothing.  The 
world  for  the  same  six  thousand  years  had  seen  steam  hissing  from 
every  kettle,  but  to  apply  it  to  great  practical  uses.  An  American 
following  other  Americans,  Fitch,  Ac,  Fulton  first  took  the  wind  out 
oj  the  sails  of  the  ships  of  mankind^  and  made  them  go  against  wind 
and  tide,  leaving  the  sail  vessels  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  or  beating 
their  toilsome  way  up  the  long  rivers,  or  against  the  head  winds  of  the^ 
oceans.  Next,  an  American,  Morse,  following  in  the  wake  of  Ben 
IPranklin  with  kite  string  to  lead  lightning  from  cloud  to  earth,  invents 
4  plan  to  lead  intelligence,  literally  Jrom  post  to  post  over  the  world, 

• 

and  tell  you  what  the  weather  is  a  thousand  miles  off  in  less  time  than 
you  could  walk  from  my  ninth  ward  to  this  castle!     Your  ship  waits, 
to  hear  how  the  southern  gale  is  moving,  and  sails  when  the  whirling 
storm  has  gone  by.     For  six  thousand  years  before  this  time,  the 
unconscious  seaman  in  a  lovely  afternoon  left  his  harbor  and  next 
morning  found  himself  in  the  furious  tornado  which  has  foundered , 
hundreds  of  ships.     I  claim  here  for  another  American,  Junius  Smith, 
that  when  the  project  of  Ocean  Steamers  was  first  broached,  when 
almost  all,  perhaps  every  seamany  declared  the  utter  impossibility  of 
driving  a  Aif  against  ocean's  stormy  waves — (when  distinguished 
men  of  leamilig  doubted) — asserted  publicly  and  boldly  the  certainty  . 
of  success.     That  same  Junius  is  now  actually  employed,  without  any 
government  patronage  in  making  the  teas  of  China  grow  in  this 
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country }  and  he  has  laid  the  foundation  so  well  that  I  believe  America 
will  ere  long  raise  more  tea  than  she  can  drink. 

All  these  efforts  tend  to  one  grand  conclusion!  National  Indepen- 
dence— what  ought  we  to  say  of  the  Briareus  of  mechanism,  of  our 
mechanics  of  every  branch?  Did  any  human  being  ever  behold 
such  efforts  to  make  all  the  works  of  skill  so  perfect  1  We  have  an 
omnibus  to  ride  in  for  sixpence  which  Cleopatra  would  have  given  a 
Province  to  possess.  Carts  and  wagons  for  the  most  common  pur- 
|K>seS|  that  were  never  equalled  by  the  triumphal  cars  of  any  of  ttie 
Roman  Emperors,  for  beauty  of  work  and  strength  and  tUiliiy, 

We  wished  that  we  could  have  used  our  own  exhaustless  ores  of 

■ 

iron  and  our  coal  beds  to  make  our  own  railroads ;  as  it  is,  wo  had 
not  long  ago  as  many  thousand  miles  of  railroad  as  all  the  world  be- 
sides. Now,  stimulated  by  our  example  they  are  copying  fast  and 
well.  The  Russian^Emperor  has  empltyed  an  •American  to  make  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  roads  in  the  world,  that  from  St  Petcrsbuigb 
to  Moscow. 

We  have,  however,  a  lesson  to  learn  now,  and  that  is  the  way  to 
fortify  our  independence  and  liberty.  We  are  recently  admonished 
that  oxxr  free  system  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  old  world.  Thai  aik 
republics  but  this  one  alone  are  laid  low  !  That  perhaps  a  struggle 
for  OUT  free  system  is  approaching  !  Let  us  prepare  by  having  nothing 
under  heaven  to  borrow  from  other  nations^  but  every  thing  to  lend ! 
Let  us  keep  the  Washington,  Franklin,  and  all  those  western  stars 
like  a  constellation  before  our  eyes.  Work  out  all  our  own  vast 
resources  like  Beavers.  Avoid  all  idleness,  and  in  the  life  of  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  hear  me,  future  Washingtons  and  Franklins  will 
tell  a  hostile  world  in  the  old  Scotch  motto— .A^eYTM)  me  impune  lacessii 
— and  at  the  same  time  advise  them  to  do  as  we  do 

The  American  Institute  recognizes  no  party  politics  ;  it  labors  for 
the  good  of  this  nation,  because  it  loves  it — ^because  it  glories  in  all 
those  delights  and  utilities  of  the  highest  civilization  that  can  be  en- 
vjoyed  by  a  people  which  will  cover  this  continent  from  sea  to  sea^ 
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We  often  use  tte  term  American  System,  anci  -we  have  a  right  to 

do  80.  Since  the  world  began,  men  never  before  felt  what  it  was  by 
millions  in  number,  to  be  all  freie.  JInd  we  love  law  and  order.  Our 
citizens  vrhether  here'or  in  CaKfbmia,  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions  with  on6  astonishilig  concord,  grant  almost  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  just  right  of  a  majority.  You  behold  ever  ance  1776, 
minorities,  composed  of  men  as  bold  and  fiery  in  temper  as  ever 
'lived,  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  majority  with  such  absolute  quiet- 
ness as  would  digtiiiy  thie  most  rational  philosophers  of  the  world. 
For  the  first  lime  ance  the  deluge,  vast  masses  of  men  are  here  seen, 
all  desirous  of  power,  yet  all  substituting  from  a  proud  principle  of 
Republicanism — ^k^eason  for  force — the  ballot  box  for  the  btdlet!  Our 
ancestors  of  England  had  much  of  this  spirit  among  them.  They 
never  would  have  a  Salic  Law  like  France,  excluding  ladies  from  the 
throiie  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  never  seemed  better  pleased  than  when 
they  had  a  fair  one  hold  the  sceptre  whose  while  hand  they  could 
kiss  without  an  alarm  to  personal  haughtiness.  They  are  somewhat 
noted  as  king  killers j  but  they  never  beheaded  their  Antomettes.  We, 
like  them  in  this^  are  by  no  means  likely  to  kiss  the  hands  of  kings, 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  perhaps  have  a  lovely  lady  pre- 
mding,  to  whom  we  may  pleased  bow  and  haise  mains!  That,  how- 
ever, is  postponed  until  the  eevere  labor  of  building  this  great  western 
temple  of  liberty  shall  be  finisiied.  In  the  interim,  we  are  of  that 
sect  in  human  philosophy,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life — who 
place  the  highest  hopes  of  human  perfection^  of  felicity^  upon  the  ea^ 
altaiion  of  the  fair  sex!  And  permit  me  to  remiiid  you  of  a  very 
remarkable  fact  every  where  witnessed  in  our  country  to  its  remotest 
borders.  A  respectable  female  travels  throughout  the  land  whether 
guarded  by  her  friends  or  alone,  not  only  witfumt  insult  or  injury y  lut 
with  the  certainty  of  most  respectful  treatment  on  all  occasions  from 
every  American!  This  is  a  national  characteristic,  of  which  I  am 
rather  more  proud  than  I  am  oihis  unsurpassed  daring  in  battle. 

The  Roman  Satirist  Juvonal  speaks  of  the  rarly,  best  days  of  tliat 
Republic — sayi"S>  ^''*'''  ''^^  ''*''  hdUs  mrc  /wnofuhlc  and  all  her  men 
were  brave ! 


*  V 


■* 
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My  duty  calls  me  but  to.  open  tbe  ^tes  of  this  Castle.  You  come 
and  salute  its  giant— Young  Grizly,  unconquerable  j  but  not  like 
Hurlothrumbo,  or  Jack  the  Giant  Eiliers'  giants— carniTorous,  fierce 
and  bloody,  but  the  Giant  of  American  Industry,  whose  glory  it  is  to 
feast  your  eyes  and  gratify  your  tastes,  and  aid  you  in  all  your  wants, 
by  his  countless  works.  See  for  yourselves,  'examine  carefully,  or 
'  perhaps  you  will  overlook  some  work  of  genius — of  an  apprentice — 
of  a  keen  mechanic — of  a  philosophical  machinist.  Let  your  senses 
be  fully  awakened  by  the  wonderful  art  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
who  have  voluntered  them  to  this  exhibition. 

I  would  most  gladly  enter  on  a  detail  of  this  precious  things  bere 
spread  before  you.  But  you  yourselves  need  no  urging  from  me. 
The  farm  and  the  garden  are  here  represented  in  noble  style.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  delicious  Kingdom  of  Pomona  are  here  with  their 
<!!omucopias,  precious  vegetable  gems  are  in  them ;  then  the  farm 
presents  its  samples — the  farm  !  whose^nnual  product  in  this  Republic 
is  worth  in  gold  more  money  than  can  be  expected  from  all  tbe  placers 
of  California  in  a  hundred  years  !  Why  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
little  island  of  Great  Britian,  on  its  farms,  in  1844,  by  report  of 
Parliament,  raised  in  one  year  three  tnousand  millions  of  dollars  of 
which  almost  one  half  was  in  the  turnips  and  their  uses.  You  are 
aware  that  our  grass  is  worth  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  You  see  that  cheese  which  several  men  are  required  to  lift. 
Our  cheeses  have  now  acquired  a  fine  quality  which  recommends  them 
to  all  the  world,  and  for  quantity,  no  man  counts  it. 

Washington  !  our  great  former  Washington,  Pater  Patriee,  foresaw 
and  worked  and  continually  talked  to  this  end.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Tobias  Lear,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  March  30, 1787: 

<<  One  cannot  in  my  situation  here,  avoid  acquiring  some  considera- 
^^  ble  knowledge  of  a  fiirmer's  life,  even  if  averse  to  it.  General 
^^  Washingtion  is  one  of  the  greatest  farmers  in  America^  and  I  don't 
<^  think  I  should  be  much  out,  if  I  was  to  say,  in  the  world.  He 
'^  possesses  in  one  body  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  ot  land — employs 
^  upon  it  constantly  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  He  raises  none  of 
^^  that  pernicious  wsidytobacco !    He  directs  every  thing  that  is 
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^'  on.  He  contimiaUj  makeft  extensive  experimeDts  to  improye  the 
^  science  of  agriculture.  He  is  stimulated  only  by  the  desire  to  benefit 
^  mankind.  He  keeps  twenty-four  ploughs  going  at  all  times  of  the 
^*  year  when  it  is  possible  for  a  plough  to  ^r.  He  has  sowed  this  spring 
<^  six  hundred  l^hels  of  oats.  He  has  seven  hundred  acres  in  wheat^ 
^^  and  as  much  more  for  corn,  barley >  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c.  He 
has  five  hundred  acres  of  land  down  in  grass.  He  will  sow  this 
<c  summer  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  turnips.  He  has  one  hundred 
^^  and  forty  horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve  cows,  two  hundred  and 
^  thirty-five  working  oxen,  steers  and  heifers.  He  has  five  hundred 
«  sheep.  He  entertains  much  company.  Last  jbll  he  killed  one 
'^  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  which  weighed  18^60  pounds,  all  which  was 
^^for  house  use^  exclusive  of  the  pronnsions  for  the  negroes.^ 

• 
Ladies  and  Ooitlemen  !  The  American  Institute  salutes  you  with 
the  most  cordial  feelings.  May  all  blesangs  wait  upon  our  people 
whose  arms  are  weilded  for  the  victories  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  and  the  Arts.  May  our  sieges  of  Castles  be  for  many 
generations  like  that  of  to-night,  the  smiling  army  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  pressing  to  its  arena,  which  once  grimly  frowned  with  the 
heavy  cannon  on  our  beautiful  bay.  I  have  seen  furnaces  prepared 
to  heat  cannon  baUs  red  hot,  in  the  places  where  those  rich  works  of 
peace  now  stand. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  an  invitation  to  you  to  stretch  your  vision 
a,  few  years  to  come,  and  behold  the  railroads  from  here  to  California, 
making  the  journey  there  in  one  week  and  back  in  another.  Our 
telegraph  saying  on  the  3d  Oct.  1869 — the  Steamer  China  has  just 
arrived  from  Canton  in  fifteen  days,  with  a  cargo  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  passengers  will  take  the  cars  thid  evening,  and  be  with 
you  in  New-York,  on  the  10th  or  11th  inst.  at  furthest  See  then  a 
thousand  large  steamers  whose  pipe  smoke  may  be  seen  by  day,  and 
their  lantern  lights  by  night,  all  over  the  mighty  Pacific  Ocean.  See 
the  Island  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  See  the  Pelew  Islands,  peopled  with 
happy  races  of  the  highest  civilization .  See  parties  bound  on  a  fishing 
etcurnon  ^om  Jfem-Tork  to 
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^'OfT^nuOt  tad  Tldor0»  whenee  fnerehants  brhtf 
Mllieir  tpiejr  <lfe«gt(  ikey  on  tiie  tmliiig  Saoil 
«c  Tbnnigb  the  wid«  Ethiopian  to  the  Capa 
•(  Pfy  ittwrnfaj^y  I  nifhUy  tow>rd  the  pol6.»« 


Uihon's  stemmingly  sounds  Hke  oor  steamers'  motion — tftemmbglyy 
mdeed  t  tutting  the  ware  and  ihe  tempest  6t  too  I 
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ANNIVERSARY  ADBRESS 

define  00  American  Institute,  at  the  Taberaade^  on  titft  llth  of  Octtba; 

1849. 


1^  the  Hon.  Lkvi  WooDBvmT. 

^GhEiffLtciit»  OF^HE  American  Inbtitutb: 
'Meeting,  as  you  do,  for  the  promotion  of  agricaKorei  manufactoret 
ttA  commerce,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  their  encouragement  the 
theme  of  my  discourse.    Such  encouragement  is  a  noble  employ- 
therit — a  noble  topic. 

Iliese  great  interests  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  peace- 
fully build  up  states  and  empires.  And  amidst  the  various  views 
connected  with  so  fruitful  a  subject  as  their  encouragement,  perhaps 
none  can  be  made  more  useful  than  to  examine  by  what  causes,  and 
in  what  particulars,  these  interests  .n-?,  in  modem  times,  been  most 
advanced,  and  in  this  way,  help  to  discover  what  are  likely  to  be 
Sdme  of  the  most  efficient  means  to  produce  further  improvements  in 
diem  hereaftex;. 

One  of  the  successful  courses  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  of 
them,  has  been  to  cultivate  their  harmony  and  co-operation.  When 
these  have  been  cordial  in  any  community,  they  all  triumph — all  be- 
ing thus  made  tributary  to  all — ^useful  to  all,  and  swelling  the  power 
and  progress  of  all.  Indeed,  they  are  three  sister  handmaids,  and^ 
when  friendly,  exert  united  vigor,  rather  than,  being  hostile  and  sink- 
ing, under  jealousies  and  fatal  divisions.  They  should  interlock  arms 
like  the  graces. 

■  Among  the  earliest  voyages,  was  that  of  commerce  for  the  golden 
fleece,  which  usually  is  raised  by  agricullurej  and  was^  to  b^  made 
into  clothing  by  manufactures.    They  had  their  birth  nearly  together^ 
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agricultture  having  commenced  with  the  want  of  food,  manufactures 
with  the  want  of  clothing,  and  commerce  with  the  necessity  of  each, 
to  exchange  surplus  means  to  procure  the  olher. 

As  a  further  illustration  how  all  these  interests  are  interwoven,  and 
should  be  equally  encouraged,  each  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  other  for  existence,  no  less  than  prosperity ;  because  apiculture 
-without  manufactures,  is  destitute  of  tools  for  laboui ;  and,  without 
manufactures  and  commerce,  it  must  abandon  its  surplus  productions, 
to  perish  unused  ;  while  manufactures  without  agriculture,  are  without 
food  and  most  of  the  materials  to  work  upon ;  and  without  commerce, 
cannot  obtain  them  in  exchange  for  supernumerary  fabrics^  which 
they,  themselves,  can  neither  eat  nor  wear.  And  commerce,  the 
chief  medium  for  diffusing  knowledge  and  the  arts — ^the  great  civi- 
lizer  of  the  human  race — would  be  without  employment,  and  power* 
less,  if  agriculture  and  manufactures  did  not  furnish  surplus  to  be 
sold,  and  thus  beget  intercourse  and  mutual  benefits  between  diffe- 
rent places  and  persons,  and,  indeed,  bind  together  in  interests,  not 
only  one  people,  but  nations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe. 

Hence  the  encouragement,  and  the  consequent  success,  of  all  these 
pursuits,  if  made  one  common  interest,  a  united  object  and  aim,  in 
every  community,  they  will  then,  instead  of  being  enfeebled  by  par- 
tbl  and  opposing  measures,  and  a  happy  family  divided,  and  every 
bright  hope  of  all  extinguished,  they  will  then  move  ownward,  with 
a  force  as  resistless  and  sure  as  that  of  the  great  laws  of  nature 
around  us. 

Other  separate  means  to  advance  further  each  of  these  important 
interests,  can  be  developed  best  by  adverting,  separately,  to  some 
thing  the  most  striking  in  the  prc^ess  of  each,  dnring  the  last  cen- 
tury or  two. 

First,  as  to  agriculture.  In  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  was  rocked,  in  Asia,  in  a  garden,  agriculture  would 
much,  before  the  last  one  or  two  hundred  years,  appear  able  to  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  by  means  of  different  soils, 
from  rick  vallies  to  the  motft  barren  mountains — ^tested  by  every  vi- 
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riety  of  seed  and  plant^-eouK^t^  out  ia  eveiy  cUmate,i,hot  or  cold, 
moist  or  dry,  on  island  or  continent,  as  they  rest  upon  primitiye  rock 
or  alluvial  deposits,  or  volcanic  lava,  or  the  labors  and  toiiibs  of  the 
coral  insect,  like  some  of  the  fertile  isles  oft  the  Paci£c-7-k>ng  ere  this 
we  might,  at  the  first  blush,  suppose  that  every  improvement  had 
been  exhausted.  But  it  is  to  be  ]:emembered,  that  the  whole  life  of 
all  nations  has  not  been  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  some,  the  hunter 
state  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  shephesd,  and  the  shepherd 
that  of  the  husbandman,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  oak,  on  some 
soils,  precedes  the  bi^ch  or  the  pine.  WhUe  in  others^  if  placed  like 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  ^^  to  dress  an4  tp  keep  it,^'  and,  when 
driven  forth,  ordered  to  ^4ill  the  ground ''  from  whence  man  was 
taken,  was  the  great  employment  designed  by  Providence  for  the  human 
race,  they  have  still  been  interrupted  in  its  pujrsuit,  as  a  continued  avoca- 
tion, by  superior  attractions  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  by  war  or 
pestilence — by  inundations,  or  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  still 
greater  curse  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  till  every  useful  instrument  has 
been  pillaged,  and  prolific  fields  converted  into  sand-heaps  or  morasses, 
or,  as  now  in  Saint  Domingo,  where  whole  plantations  of ^ sugar  and 
coffee  are  overgrown  with  forests.  The  mind  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
'  in  many  regions  and  ages,  has  also  been  allowed  to  remain  as  bairen 
as  his  rocks,  and  like  his  neglected  fields,  to  run  waste,  with  thorns 
and  thistles. 

Amidst  the  fluctuation  incident  to  such  circumstances,  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  find,  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  has  been  in 
,  some  countries  stationary,  or  even  retrograde,  while  there  has  been 
in  others  a  striking  change  for  the  better,  and  especially  within  the 
last  two  centuries.  In  illustration  of  some  of  its  improvements,  with- 
out going  behind  that  period,  the  plough  may  well  be  particularized. 
From  something  little  better  than  a  stake,  it  has  in  some  regions 
become  a  machine,  possessed  of  iron  strength  to  contend  with  roots, 
rocks  and  a  stubborn  soil,  and  which  abridges  greatly  the  labors  of  - 
man,  and,  by  a  union  of  science  with  skill,  is  made  the  most  success- 
ful pioneer  of  fertili^  and  wealth.  The  stone  axe  and  hide  chain  of 
the  Indian  and  semi-barbarian,  have  likewise  changed  into  iron  or 
steel,  possessing  so  much  superior  durability  as  well  as  efficiency* 
The  thresfabg  nAchine  has  generally,  with  tenfold  power,  superseded 
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^e  fiail|  bf  the  fbot  of  tbi  muzzled  ox  and  hors^  to  tread  out  grain  i 
and  f bis,  of  a  sejMirate  fanning  mill,  now  cleans  it  at  less  expense, 
tod  at  aH  times,  with  artificial  wind,  though  in  the  stillest  calms  of 
nature.  The  inventioh  of  the  horse  rake  has,  probably,  saved  millions. 
Water  ciDmes  ih  hydrant^  for  our  cattle  no  less  than  families,  rather 
than  being  laboriously  visited  or  brought  by  hand  from  remote  springs. 
Thtis,  and  by  drawing  it  from  the  well  by  better  machinery,  the 
^ieAce  of  bydratflicA  has  dctie  mudi  to  improve  husbandry  and  pro- 
xiiote  health,  as  weH  as  household  conveniences ;  and,  in  several  of 
our  large  cities,  as  is  witnessed  near  us  in  the  Croton  nectar,  has 
showered  its  blesmngs  on  all  classes  with  a  profusion,  and  on  a  scale 
x»f  grandeur  hardly  exceeded  by  the  giant  acqueducts  of  antiquity. 

s 

Chemistry,  too,  has  analyzed  the  air,  tbe  ocean  and  the  earth,  and 
poured  forth  aH  her  skill  to  aid  mankind  in  growing  materials  for  food 
and  clothing,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  its 
comforts  and  luxuries.  ITew  manures,  in  g}'psum  and  salt,  and  new 
soils  by  the  mixture  of  deficient  ingredients,  are  among  its  proudest 
trophies. 

Before  cbemistry  itself  was  improved  and  applied  to  test  the  true 
ingredients  of  soils,  the  discrimination  between  them  was  well  known 
to  be  useful,  but  could  be  taught,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  only  by 
distinctions  so  general  and  unsatisfactory,  as  heavy  or  light,  black  or 
red,  and  wet  or  dry. 

llie  Suitableness  of  particular  crops  to  particular  soils  has  also  re- 
ceived some  of  the  attention  it  so  richly  deserves,  as  has  that  rotation 
of  crops,  which  will  not  feed  only  on  one  earth,  one  alkali  or  acid  ; 
but  some  of  them  thrive  on  what  is  left  by  others,  and  what  is  supplied 
by  the  bountiful  and  renovating  dressings,  which  science  as  well  as 
experience  direct.  The  habits  and  the  physiology  of  plants  has  become 
much  better  known  by  the  fascinating  study  of  botany,  so  as  to  assist 
not  only  in  fheir  culture,  but  in  the  useful  application  of  them  for  food, 
both  to  man  and  domestic  animals.  Better  seeds,  likewise,  are  thus 
able  to  be  selected  for  planting  as  well  as  food.  Besides  this,  natural 
history  has  contributed  liberally  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  fattening 
animab,  of  the  prbpef  nutrition  and  treatment  to  increase  the  power 
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of  labour,  and  of  the  crossing  and  iciprorement  of  breeds,  whether  for 
labour,  weight  and  food^  or  beauty  ;  and  whether  the  pampered  swine^ 
(be  useful  ox  and  coW|  the  invaluable  sheep^  or  the  sagacious  horse. 

Nowhere  has  one  cause  of  a  larger  supply  of  roilk  and  a  richer  dairy 
been  more  significantly  pointed  out,  than  by  the  Scotch  fanner,  who, 
according  to  Coleman,  sold  his  thiifty  cows  to  an  Englishman,  that 
returned  ere  long  with  complaints  of  their  great  falling  off  in  milk. 
^^  Remember,"  said  the  Scotchman,  ^^  I  did  not  sell  you  my  pasture, 
but  only  my  cows."  In  nothing,  boweyer,  is  the  advance  in  agriculture 
among  us  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  new  and  useful  articles  on 
which  it  has,  within  this  relent  period,  bestowed  a  portion  of  its 
energies.  It  has  added  the  tomato  and  rhubarb  plant  to  give  health 
to  our  tables,  the  sweet  and  the  Irish  potato  to  feed  millions,  and  the 
latter,  with  the  tui^ey,  to  immortalize  the  discovery  of  America  even 
more  than  its  magnificent  rivers  and  mountains.  Our  increase  has 
been  so  rapid,  also,  in  rearing  former  articles,  partly  by  means  of  more 
prolific  soils,  but  much  by  improved  methods  and  skill,  as  to  supply 
pork,  for  instance,  to  portions  of  another  continent,  and  lard  to  half 
the  world,  if  needed  ;  and  even  oil,  till  tl^e  hog  is  painted  in  the  wset 
as  swallowing  the  whale.  The  growth  of  hemp,  also,  has  there  been 
greatly  extended  for  duck  and  cordage  ;and  the  cane  in  thesouthwest^ 
for  sugar  ;  and  the  wheat  crop  of  the  whole  country  augmented  till  it 
has  reached  112,000,000  of  bushels,  becoming  as  much  as  that  of  all 
England  and  Wales,  besides  our  vastly  augmented  products  of  potatoes^ 
bay,  rye  and  oats,  and  540,000,000  of  bushels  of  inestimable  Indian 
com.  In  short,  we  seem  to  have  become  tp  Europe,  if  not  the  world, 
what  northern  Africa  once-  was  to  Palestine,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  oc 
the  Pharaohs,  and  afterwsirds  to  all  Italy,  the  great  granary,  and  the 
chief  safeguard  agiimst  famine. 

Within  little  more  than  a  half  century,  agriculture  has  likewise  in- 
troduced here,  and,  by  aid  of  the  cotton  gin,  supplied,  probably,  three 
iburth»of  the  raw  material  which  clothes  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
gipbe.  Within  that  brief  space,  it  has  swollen  the  production  of 
cotton,  from  a  few  bags,  to  more  than  a  thousand  million  pounds,  and 
to  the  value  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions.  It  has  thus  not  only  yielded 
the  agricultural  wealth  which  enriches  states,  but  provided  employment 
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for  the  spindles  and  looms  of  both  Europe  and  America,  and  loaded 
the  vessels  of  commerce  with  a  richer  freight  than  the  golden  fleece 
of  Jason,  or  the  abundant  mines  of  California. 

A  similar  career  of  improvement  has  in  some  places  attended  on 
manufactures.  I  have  treated  them,  and  shall  continue  to,  as  embra- 
cing all  the  mechanic  arts.  A  co-labourer,  thus,  with  agriculture,  and 
necessary  to  give  to  it  implements  to  work  with,  and  indispensable  to 
furnish  all  the  labour-saving  machinery  which  from  time  to  time  so 
increases  the  power  of  man  over  rude  nature,  manufactures,  in  late 
years,  have  made  still  more  rapid  progress  than  agriculture,  by  the 
greater  application  to  them  of  the  new,  as  well  as  miraculous 
discoveries  in  science,  and  by  the  awakened  ingenuity  of  inventive 
genius,  the  world  over.  Their  fruits  have  almost  revolutionized  some 
portions  of  the  globe  within  two  centuries.  To  be  sure,  the  mariner's 
needle,  gunpowder  and  printing  preceded  this  era ;  but  what  have  we 
seen  since,  in  the  spinning-jenny  and  power-loom — ^in  stamping  calicoes 
by  rollers — in  stereotype-plates  and  power-presses — ^in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  no  less  than  in  its  products  of  nails  and  screws,  costing  less 
now,  by  machinery,  than  did  once  the  raw  material — in  the  working 
on  wood,  from  the  planning  machine  of  Woodworth,  to  the  almost 
intellectual  turning  lathe  of  Blanchard — in  the  use  of  gangs  of  saws, 
the  circular  saw  and  improved  water-wheels,  and  devices  for  elevating 
and  drying  grain,  when  ground,  no  less  than  the  remarkable  uses  of  all 
the  novel  agencies  of  steam,  electricity  and  magnetism  !  These  last 
were  as  unknown  before,  for  such  practical  purposes,  as  the  last  planet 
discovered  by  Herschel  or  Mitchel,  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space. 
Manufactures  have  thus  not  only  aided  agriculture,  in  the  cheaper 
production  of  food  and  means  for  clothing,  beyond  the  naked  fig-leaf, 
or  furred  skin,  but  assisted  commerce  to  transport  them  by  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat,  so  as  to  accomplish,  at  a  far  lower  rate,  an  inter- 
change among  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  all  the  surplus  labours 
of  man.  Another  great  gain  by  this,  as  well  as  many  other  improve- 
ments in  manufactures,  is  the  increased  rapidity  of  its  operations.  It 
has  made  locomotives,  that  cross  states  while  the  wagon  formerly  was 
loading.  It  can  make  paper  while,  in  days  gone  by,  it  was  washing, 
the  rags.  It  can  print  books,  while  once  it  was  setting  the  types.  It 
can  clothe  armies  in  cottons,  during  the  time  it  was  once  engaged  in 
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cleaning  the  raw  material  of  its  seeds.  It  can  sfin  a  thread  to  go 
round  the  globe,  while  the  stock  for  it,  in  the  ancient  mode,  was  only 
carding  by  hand. 

Cloth  can  be  bleached  now  in  the  time  formerly  taken  to  spread  it 
out.  All  the  metals  as  seen  to-day  in  your  splendid  Fair  can  be  cut 
out  and  bored,  rolled  aiid  planed,  with  nearly  as  much  ease  and  speed 
as  wood.  And  leather  can  be  made  in  a  day,  if  need  be,  which  once 
required  months.  The  inventions  for  weaving  carpets,  for  sizing^ 
folding  and  carding,  and  even  for  knitting  and  sowing,  by  machinery, 
are  all  advances,  which,  though  sometimes  small,  separately,  contri- 
bute much,  as  a  whole,  to  swell  the  improvements  of  the  age. 

Manufacturing,  too,  is  a  powerful  peace-maker.  It  has  improved 
fire-arms  and  cannon,  both  easier  to  make  and  '^  keep  the  peace«" 
It  has  added  new  and  more  powerful  kinds  of  gun|>owder;  new  shells 
and  combustibles ;  new  modes  of  crossing  streams ;  new  means  of 
preserving  proviaons,  and  new  inventions  to  sustain  the  broken  limb 
and  move  about  the  wounded  b6dy.  It  has  thus  mitigated  some  of 
the  liorrors  of  war,  as  well  as  multiplied  the  blessings  of  peace.  Be- 
side this,  some  new  articles,  or  new  uses  of  them,  like  India  rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  have,  by  mechanical  ingenuity,  been  applied,  so  as 
to  extend  much  the  comforts  and  health  of  society  at  large;  and 
whole  nations  have  so  felt  the  renovating  power  of  some  modern  im- 
provements in  manufactures  as  to  bear  burthens,  and  spare  surplus 
hands  for  the  victories  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  which,  but  for  Ark-- 
Wright,  for  Watts,  for  Nielson  and  Fulton,  might  have  been  as  im- 
practicable as  some  of  the  achievements  in  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Finally,  commerce  has  crowned  the  whole  by  her  rapid  advances. 
In  some  quarters  of  the  globe  she  has  almost  distanced  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  their  triumphal  progress.  The  form  of  the  vessel 
has  been  varied,  and  fitted  better  for  its  intended  burthen ;  the  water 
cades  and  tanks  made  and  stowed  more  usefully  ;  the  iron  chain  sub- 
stituted for  the  feeble  vegetable  cable ;  the  pumps  made  more  efficient, 
and  the  means  of  navigation,  by  superior  quadrants  and  nautical  al- 
manacs, become  more  accurate  and  safe  to  cargo  and  life.     Thus 
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fiappUcd  and  guarded |. commerce  has  dared  to  plunge  into  new  scai^ 
and  visit  ofiener  new  races. 

Commercial  treaties  are  extended  to  all  sides  of  the  earlh ;  and 
foreigners  every  where  are  less  regarded  either  as  barbariails  or  enemies. 
Commerce,  in  seeking  new  markets,  has  broken  through  even  the 
gigantic  wall  of  Chinese  monopoly  that  lad  withstood  the  assault  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  has  thus  established  and  increased  intercourse 
with  400,000,000  of  the  human  family.  She  has,  in  this  way,  dis- 
covered not  only  new  markets  and  new  articles  of  trade,  but  new 
fishing  grounds,  and  drawn,  richer  harvests  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  though  CMnmeocing  here,  the  whale  fishery,  earl^  as  the 
17th  century,  and  by  courage  and  enterprise  in  it,  long  ago  deserving 
the  eloquent  eulogies  of  Burke,  yet  she  has  pushed  it  since,  with  a 
daring  and  succeiFs,  eclipsing  all  other  nations ;  and  not  only  ventured 
t»  chase  both:  the  seal  and  the  whale  among  the  icebeigs  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  but  cross  the  Equator  twice,  and  harpoon  the  lexiBr 
than  of  the  seas,  in  sight  of  China,  whose  boasted  ^^  celestial"  popular 
tion,  with  five  thousand  years  of  traditional  experience,  have  never 
yet  dared  to  attempt  this,  even  on  their  own  shores, 

Strangers,in  tra  velliog  through  the.  southern  portions  of  New-England 
a&d  New- York,  often  wonder  how  itadenae  population  can  subsist,  and 
apparently  become  thrifty.  But  they  forget,  that  beside  the  little. 
cAtained  from  their  sterile  soil,  the  females  earn  much  in  manufactories, 
and  the  sons  "and  the  fiithers  cultivate  the  wide  fields  of  every  ocean, 
circuomavigate  the  globe,  and  plough  for  wealth  among  the  shoals  of 
mackerel  and  cod,  herd9  of  whale,  and  rookeries  of  seal  and  sea  ele- 
phant, to  the  utmost  range  of  earthly  existence.  From  four  to  five. 
millions  of  dollars  arc  in  this  way  drawn  yearly  from  the  sea  by  that 
enterprising  race,.aknost  ajoapbihious^and  I  niaj  say  half  web-foeted. 

Other  portioneof  New?'Englaod>.iA€«e  northeast,  and.  almost .a^r 
sterile,  flourish  in  some  degree  from  a  similar  kind  of  commerce  con- 
nected with  these  fishcriesi  and  of  late  years  have  added  rich  eiq>eft% 
even  from  what  otherwise  moat  people  w^uld  regard  as  curse^r— their 
recks  and  theif  ice  ;  tbeserbytb^  tajiimaoicvrond  of  onouoeroe^  be* 
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ing  conTerted  largely  into  coined  gold,  and  operatbg  as  kind  bless- 
singSi  both  to  the  sellers  and  purchasers. 

But  the  proudest  triumph  of  commerce  in  modem  times  ^as  been 
the  employment  of  steam  and  the  electric  telegraph|  one  moving  the 
heaviest  burdens,  in  transporting  passengers  and  merchandisci  without 
wind  or  tide,  or  the  ox^  the  horse  or  the  camel ;  and  the  oiher^  com> 
inunicating  the  results  with  lightning  speed :  one  bringing  all  nations 
closer  togetheri  for  an  interchange  of  improvements  in  ever  thing,  like 
<he  great  book  fair  of  Leipsic  for  food  to  the  German  mind ;  and  the 
other  outstripping  the  wind  m  despatching  the  news  of  all,  and  the 
wants  of  all|  to  every  mart,  however  difficult  or  distant.  In  the 
cheapness  of  carrying  letters,  also,  almost  as  remarkable  a  disooverr 
has  been  made  by  lower  postage  as  by  the  electric  telegraph. 

But  enough  of  this  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  the  modern  improve 
ments,  already  ihade  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
lliey  are  guide-posts  to  the  mind,  for  making  still  farther  advances. 
lUs  review  has  been  but  opening  a  door  to  see  and  examine  some  of 
the  lessons  thus  taught  to  increase  our  future  progress  in  these  great 
sources  of  national  wealth  and  human  happiness.  When  any  of  us  do 
not  hold  the  plough,  or  throw  the  shuttle,  or  hammer  the  anvil,  or  reef 
the  sail,  we  still  regard  those  who  do  as  sheet-anchors  of  the  Republic, 
and  would  fain  glean  something,  for  the  benefit  of  each,  from  the 
sybil-leaves  of  experience  scattered  over  the  pasH  But  more  especially 
would  we  do  this,  first  and  foremost,  for  agriculture  ;  because  that  is, 
confessedly,  the  noblest  pursuit  of  mankind — the  one  whose  disciples 
keep  up  the  most  constant  and  purifying  intercourse  with  Ood  and 
nature — who  constitute,  so  generally,  the  great  conservative  power  in 
all  governments — standing  by  law,  order  and  established  institutions, 
till  tfie  latter  cease  to  produce  the  chief  ends  of  good  government,  and\ 
whose  labours  make  them  the  saviours  of  famished  nations,  and  the 
foundation  hope  for  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  human  life, 
in  every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe.  If  asked  by  what  special 
means  agriculture  seems  likely,  from  her  progress  heretofore,  to  be 
improved  most  hereafter,  I  would  say,  by  pushing  further  all  which 
appears  heretofore  to  have  improved  her  most.  It  is,  in  brief,  by  uang 
more  and  more,  labour-saving  machinery — by  using  more  and  more^ 
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the  most  appropriate  mixtures  and  dressings  for  particular  soils  and 
crops  and  by  understanding  better  the  habits  of  different  plants,  and 
the  qualities  of  different  animals,  which  are  capable  of  being  improTed, 
with  the  best  modes  effecting  a  salutary  change  in  thein. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  this  age  of  light,  and  in  a  new  country,  can 
any  one  be  unable  to  see  the  advantages  of  obtaining  an  implementjtf^ 
husbandry,  by  which  one  man  can  perform,  in  a  day,  double  what  he 
could  before  1  or  which  will  cost  but  half  the  price  of  a  former  one  I 
or  which,  at  the  same  expense,  will  last  twice  as  long  t  By  thus 
cheapening  production,  all  live  at  less  expense,  as  all  are  consumen 
of  food  and  clothing ;  ^d  though  some  may  be  obliged,  at  first^  to 
quit  their  old  mode  of  employment,  especially  when  new  machines  for 
manufacturing  are  invented,  yet  the  use  of  such  improvements  increases 
so  rapidly,  that  more  persons,  ^e  long,  are  employed  in  the  same 
business,  and  often  at  higher  wages,  as  has  been  most  emphatically 
shown  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  multiply  copies, 
and  of  modern  machinery,  to  spin  and  weave  CQtton.  Your  Preadeat 
has  happily  enlai^ed  on  this,  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that,  at  least  in  this  country  and  age,  we  have  but  few  Norwich 
rioters,  so  ignorant  as  to  be  willing  to  destroy  stocking-frames,  because 
they  save  labour,  and  fewer  Lord  Byrons,  so  little  versed  in  political 
economy,ti8  to  advocate  their  cause  in  an  assembled  parliament. 

*  Nearly  a  century  ago,  a  Scotch  mother,  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  objected  to  her  son's  using,  what  she  called,  a  '^  new-fangled 
machine  for  dighting  the  corn  from  the  chaff;  thus  impiously  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  by  raismg  vrind  for  her  lady- 
ship's own  particular  use,  by  human  art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by 
prayer,"  &c.  But  now  there  is  no  American,  it  is  believed,  and, 
peradventure,  no  Scotchman,  so  far  behind  the  present  exciting  and 
well  informed  age,  as  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  any  new  labour- 
saving  machinery.  One  obstacle  to  its  rapid  increase  in  agriculture 
will  be  thus  more  fully  removed,  and  neither  winnowing  nor  threshing 
machines,  nor  others  of  like  value,  be  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  irreligious,  or  because  they  save  so  much  manual  labour. 
Instead  of  that,  by  the  increase  of  intelligence,  all  labour-saving 
machinery  in  farming  bids  fair  to  become  more  vridely  introduced 
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every  year.  It  can  also  be  improyed  in  form.  Tbe  threstdng-machine, 
for  instance,  can  be  made  to  triumph  still  mdre  than  it  has  already,  by 
separating  one  or  two  hmidred  bushels  of  wheat,  per  day,  from  the 
straw.  And  the  horse-rake  is  growing,  and  can  contmue,  by  care, 
science  and  experience,  to  grow  still  better  in  shape  and  material,  and 
is  one  of  the  modem  inventions,  destined,  probably,  as  more  used,  to 
be  among  the  very  greatest  in  profit ;  because  it  is  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  harvesting  an  article,  which,  humble  as  hay  may  be  In  the 
estimation  of  many,  is  yet  the  most  valuable  in  New-England  hu9* 
bandry,  and,  next  to  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Union,  outstripping,  by  one  third,  even  the  mammoth  product  of  cotton* 

t 

Reaping  by  machinery  and  horse-power,  is  likewise  making  rapid 
progress ;  and  by  care  to  have  the  profits  of  it  known  more  widely, 
bread,  the  great  staff  of  life,  will  yearly  be  made  to  cost  less  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  toiling  millions.  Approximating  more  such 
beneficial  results,  by  other  machines,  when  not  done  already,  will, 
ere  long,  be  accomplished  by  the  farmer,  as  their  utility  is  demon- 
strated, and  tBis,  however  slow,  he  is  generally  to  change.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  too,  that  in  agricultural  improvements,  and  the 
greater  use  of  iron,  that  most  faithful  servant  of  man,  and  the  best 
witness,  by  its  abundant  employment,  of  a  high  civilization,  must  be 
one  chief  agent,  entering  more  and  more  into  tools  and  implements, 
on  account  of  its  increasing  cheapness,  no  less  than  its  superiority  in 
durability  and  strength.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  coal  is  to  be 
another  more  used  and-  improving  agent,  not  only  for  warmth  and 
cookery,  but  to  feed  the  all-devouring  appetite  for  fuel  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  for  gas,  more  and  more  to  light  our  cities ;  and  salt, 
another,  not  only  for  a  condiment  to  man  and  stock,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  meats,  but  for  manure  on  many  soils  and  for  many  plants. 
What  more  may  be  done,  likewise,  by  electricity,  as  an  instrument  or 
manure  in  advancing  vegetation,  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  inquiries  connected  with  that  remarkable  agent.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  all  the  powers  of  chemistry  should  be  more 
Invoked  to  aid  in  the  discoveries  of  new  manures,  as  she  has  lately  in 
bones,  turning  them  up,  for  instance,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  for 
agricultural  use,  rather  than  only,  as  in  the  anticipation  of  Virgil,  on 
the  field  of  Phillippi— 
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**  The  fwmer>  Uborlng  with  hit  crooked  plqni^h. 
The  rott-corroded  javelin  sluUi  find, 

.  .  Andy  with  wonder,  view 

The  i^iant  remnants  of  the  brolcen  prave.*^ 

She  can  also  aid  still  more  in  ascertaining  the  most  useful  ingre* 
dients  in  all  manures,  and  in  preserving  and  applying  them  in  the  best 
manner.  It  will  surely  be  much  better  to  have  them  enrich  the  field 
whifih  is  to  grow  crops,  than  float  off  to  the  ocean  in  water,  or  b& 
wasted  by  evaporation  in  the  air. 

The  valuable  assistance  of  chemistry  is  also  needed  more  tot  the 
discrimination  between  the  differept  manures,  suited  to  different  crops, 
which  is  so  indispensable  to  much  success,  no  one  dressing  or  mixture 
of  soils  being  a  triumphant  panacea  in  all  cases,  any  more  than  wm 
Dr.  Sangrado's  bleeding  and  hot  water  in  all  diseases.  The  sandy 
plain,  for  example,  does  not  demand  more  sand,  but  clay  ;  and  of 
course  the  clayey  surface  does  not  need  more  clay,  but  sand.  To 
any  field,  much  exhausted  of  its  silex,  in  forming  the  hard  stalk  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  some  of  the  grasses,  requires  more  silex ; 
and  for  the  pea  or  bean,  more  potash  must  be  added  to  the  soil,  where 
that  ingredient  has  been  used  up.  It  is  well  known  that  some  plants, 
like  the  rattan  and  cane,  absorb  so  much  sand,  that  fire  can  some- 
times be  struck  from  them,  as  from  a  flint,  and  that  the  whole  color 
and  beauty  of  the  rose  comes  from  its  iron.  It  is  this  striking  feature 
in  nature,  supplying  different  food  to  different  plants,  as  to  different 
animals,  which,  without  cultivation,  causes  a  succession  of  different 
trees  on  the  same  soil,  as  the  pine  and  birch,  after  the  oak ;  because 
the  earthly  particles,  suited  to  support  the  latter,  have  been  absorbed 
and  exhausted,  while  those  to  nourish  the  former  still  remain.  This 
furnishes  in  part,  also,  the  true  philosophy  and  guide  to  enable  the 
farmer,  by  more  careful  discrimination,  to  produce  a  better  rotation 
of  different  crops  from  the  same  field,  a  practice  known  to  some,  long 
ago,  as  the  age  of  the  Roman  Georgics — ^but  imperfect  then,  as  it 
often  is  now,  from  ignorance  of  the  true  reasons  for  it.  All  farmers 
are  likewise  admonished,  at  times,  that  too  much  manure  is  used  for 
some  crops,  though  the  most  common  error  is  the  other  way,  in  apply- 
ing too  little.  Since  the  employment  of  the  more  concentrated  ma- 
nures, like  poudrette  and  guano,  their  easy  and  lavish  use  often  makes 
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plants  grow  too  ^ptd,  tnd  too  high  for  their  strAigth^  and  thus,  like 
cone  mushroom  poiiticiansi  they  are  apt  prematurely  to  break  down. 

Next  ID  importance,  for  its  influence  on  chips,  and  deserving  still 
more  attention  than  heretofore,  is  a  proper  degree  of  moisture. 
Waitr  tMbg  tkv  itisdiiiim  for  supplying  friaeh  other  matter  t>  vegeta- 
tioBy.end  limit  Mn^itiitiitg  a  large  portion  oif  the  weight  of  mosl» 
plants  and  frwik$j  aatottAtSflg  flou  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  ev^n  in  die 
dry  est  and  hardest  wheat,  it  should  be  more  and  more  an  object  to 
legnlate  moistwre  well.  One  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  in  often  pro- 
ikieiag  much  on  a  soil  wHh  a  sprinklihg  of  small  stones — one  of  her 
beattifsl  ^oipsPMfctkm  for  an  apparent  evil,  is  the  greater  moisture 
veteiMd  by  meaiw^  them — most  of  onr  best  natural  soils,  when 
analysed,  being  fiMAind  t<r  cofftaSn  from  seventy  to  ninety  parts  out  of  a 
handred,  of  siiieeous  matter.  Granite  scales  or  debris,  scattered 
qmrseiy  over  some  fields,  will  increase  moisture,  by  preventing  eva- 
pofalion,  mi  wilt  enrich  them  Kke  a  fertilizing  manure ;  and  some 
otiKr  Tocks^  like  gypsum  and  lime,  independent  of  their  peculiar 
virtvet^  •pcrals  in  a  Kke  manner,  rather  than,  as  once  said,  by  a  few, 
of  Kbm,  ^bun  «p  the  kmd.''  If  the  granite  decompose  any,  it  will 
cnridi  also,  by  its  potash,  so  indiqpensable  to  the  perfection  of  some  * 
plants. 

Irrigation  is  another  means  to  ftimish  additional  moisture,  where 
needed,  and  though  some  employed  ever  since  the  days  of  the  bard 
of  Mantua  on  his  paternal  acres,  it  might  be  stiD  more,  with  much 
advantage,  as  might  a  more  free  use  of  straw  as  a  dressing ;  and  as 
might  deeper  ploughing,  independent  of  any  aid  from  Professor  Espy 
to  create  showeis  artificially.  While  on  the  other  hand,  where  greater 
dryness  is  desirable,  it  will  be  useful  hereafter  to  look  more  to  shallow 
ploughing,  and  to  practice  more  the  ditching  and  draining  which  are 
so  well  known  to  be  the  great  instruments  to  remove  surplus  mois- 
ture, and  thus  increase  the  quality  of  the  crops,  warm  the  soil,  and 
improve  the  health  of  all  near,  instead  of  leaving  tbem  to  breathe  out 
a  brief  and  feverish  existence  amidst  deadly  miasma  or  malaria. 

Much  is  yet  to  be  accomplisbed  by  closer  attention  in  uang  the 
best  seeds  for  planting  and  for  fruit ;  and  ibe  mcrease  of  the  latter 
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for  food,  already  great,  can  be  made  yearly  a  greater  sonree  of  wealth 
and  health,  and  presents  in  the  apple,  so  abundant  and  useful  as  well 
as  deUcious,  when  carefully  grafted,  some  apology  for  the  original 
sin  of  eating  it  when  forbidden  fruit. 

What  a  field,  too,  is  now  opening  in  Florida  ud  Tcms  for  tke 
j;>rodttction  of  some  of  the  rich  tropical  fniit%  so  CMdMcive  to  heskh, 
whep  temperately  used,  and  always  as  genial  to  Ot  taste. 


I't 


But,  above  all  things,  in  encouragement  to  agrieultve,  we  must  be 
cautious  to  make  every  improvement  simple,  plain,  easily  intelligibie. 
Time  and  money  should  not  be  wasted  on  what  is  camplicateil,  as 
such  machines  are  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  farmers,  and  nmeh  less 
can  they  be  made  useful  in  the  hands  of  unlearned  labourers  asfi  boys, 
who  attend  to  most  of  the  arduous  duties  of  agriGulture.  A  iarBsing 
instrument,  which  should  possess  the  numerous  parts  afid  complexity 
of  Bigelow's  invention  for  weaving  carpets,  would  be  geiieffally  asvne- 
'  less  as  the  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  and  well  deserves  ^^  th^  thorns  asd 
'  briars  of  reproof."  Any  change,  likewise,  which  is  very  exptMve, 
•cajjuiot  much  benefit  agriculture  at  large.  It  may  bie  within  reach  of 
^Ijbf;  wealthy,  a  patrician  few,  who  sometimes  usefully  patronise  her 
ourers,  rather  than  labour  themselves  ;  but  the  masses,  who  wofship 
ily  in  her  temple,  with  the  skies  for  their  canopy,  and  the  earnings 
of  personal  toil  for  their  reward  ;  or  those  who,  though  ^'  lords  of  soil,'' 
cultivate  with  their  own  bands,  like  the  Roman  Cincinnatus,  their  small 
freeholds  cannot  afford  large  extra  expenses  or  large  advances,  and 
look  chiefly  to  yearly  returns  for  yearly  outlays. 

Farmers  on  such  a  moderate  scale  deserve^  also,  more  encourage- 
ment, as  more  can  thus  live  in  independence,  as  the  mind  of  labour  is 
more  exercised  and  elevated,  as  it  cherishes  more  self-respect,  and  as 
capital  and  labour  are  thus  more  closely  united  in,  one  common 
interest,  and  their  effi>rts  are  more,  identical,  rather  than  hostile. 
Personally  grasping  all  their  own  concerns,  such  fanners  understand 
them  better,  and  thus  govern  them  better.  And  however,  pleasant  it 
is  to  behold  many  broad  acres  and  vast  crops,  belonging  to  a  single 
establishment ;  and  however  profitable  it  may  be  n^de  at  times,  it  will 
be  found  wiser  for  most  of  our  people  to  cultivate  less  in  quantity, 
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apd  better  ia  quality,  and  thus  adopt  the  advice  of  the  agricultural 
poet— 

<'  Pc^iifi  Ui«  large  fiiVBMi  iMit  coltiTiilt  the  imal 

The  obseryant  mind  is  aliso  to  be  more  encouiaged.  It  must  be  more 
ttumkt^d  to  wateb  ohaages  w  temp^iralurM,  in  windf^in  leasoDs ;  to 
lovrnaliae  loqpoitMit  factf  ancl  eiy^rimenty ;  to  imiMn^ye  oet^sionai  and 
jtmar  wefol  binla  itovn  aU  aovcea  aiouad  .it. 

The  ianner  is  almost  a^differ^t  being,  and  especially  in  tkis  oountry, 
from  what  ke  was  in  much  of  the  world  two  centuries  ago.  He  has 
iMg  ceased  to  fear  poisoaing  his  ground  and  ctops  by  manures.  .He 
haiy  and  by  our  systesss  of  iicee  schools,  more  extended,  and,  of  cheap, 
piinting  increased,  he  will  continue  to  have  still  more  intelligence  .to 
.improve  in  every  tiUng.  He  is  not  now  a  mere  machine  of  bone  and 
musQie. .  He  is  a  ru^r,  and  not  merely  ruled.  Instead  of  a  s^f  he 
is  a  capitalist,  a  freeholder ;  and  who  cannot  become  one  amidst  our 
boundless  public  domain  ?  He  is,  in  short,  a  thinking  being,  a  re- 
fQnn«r,.a  mau  of  reading  and  experiments,  not 


•<<  chained  to  ene  peeuUer  ipoty 


To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot.'* 


Philosophy,  even,  will  aid  such  a  mind  the  more  she  herself  enlarges 
her  discoveries,  and  will  excite  many  new  reflections,  and  open  a  door 
to  many  agricultural  improvements.  Take,  for  instance,  such  facts  as 
that  recently  established  in  respect  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  when 
flowing  near  lands  it  sensibly  influences  their  warmth  and  moisture. 
So  that  from  this  cause  certain  grasses  and  grains  will  flourish,  and 
others  fail,  in  some  places,  in  some  latitudes,  which  will  not  happen 
in  other  places  alike,  north  or  south.  As  heat,  moisture,  or  prevail- 
ing winds  differ  permanently  in  the  same  latitudes,  which  they  often 
do,  from  more  or  less  proximity  to  the  ocean,  to  lakes  or  to  moun- 
tains, or  from  elevation  more  or  less  above  the  ocean — without  enu- 
merating still  other  causes — different  crops  must  be*resorted  to,  and 
many  different  rules  or  laws  in  rural  economy  must  be  relied  on, 
almost  as  much  as  m  latitudes  entirely  different.  Thus,  of  China,  a 
writer  says,  that  ^^  terraces  of  earth  are  piled  upon  the  sides  of  its 
Tocky  hills,  one  above  another,  to  the  very  summit.  These  are  tilled. 
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and  each  snipports  the  yegetation  of  a  distinct  climate.'*  And  as  to 
different  latitudes^  it  has  justly  been  observed,  that  ^^  the  sun  does  not 
shine  upon  two  degreed  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  the  vegetation  of 
Vhich  is  identical|  for  every  latitude  has  a  Flora  of  its  own. 

If  a  part  \of  this  tetom  ef  whai  lone  decry  at  <^%ook  Aiming;'' 
yet  its  foundation  stones  are  observation  and  tiq>erienc«)  and  white  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  books  akme  cannot  make  good  larttMk, 
and  that  mistakes  are  sometimes  committed  by  scientific  men  in  the 
analysis  of  sdils  and  plants,  which  cause  such  disappointnient,  yet 
books  frequently  aid  practice,  and  suggest  impi^vemeats  the  most 
valuable.  SSspeeially  is  this  d<me  by  agrieukutal  newspapers,  wMi 
which  ottrenfterprising  country  more  and  more  abounds,  improving,  t^o, 
in  quality,  as  science  is  more  readily  applied  to  advance  the  arts.  In- 
deed, the  whole  press,  with  all  its  wide  spread  iaiuence,  is,  and  oMi 
be  made  still  more,  a  liberal  patron  to  agricukure,  no  less  than  ttSMh 
factures  and  comttierce,  by  spreading  to  all  points  of  the  eompasB^tke 
news  of  every  temarkable  product,  every  useAil  invention,  every  fWfe 
voyage  ;  and  many  a  heart  can  be  thus  stimulated  to  further  and  ^suc- 
cessful exertion  in  these  great  puisnits. 

Agricultural  schools,  connected  with  model  farms,  possess,  likewise, 
one  advantage  over  all  other  teaching,  to  the  few  able  to  attend  them. 
They  unite  experiment  with  theory  ;  and  each  is  thus  enabled  at  once 
to  reciprocate  benefits,  and  pour  floods  of  light  over  the  other,  in  de- 
veloping the  mysteries  of  nature.  May,  therefore,  the  great  and  un- 
flagging interest,  which  has  been  exhibited  by  this  Institute  in  be- 
half of  such  a  school,  associated  with  such  a  farm,  be  crowned  with 
the  success  it  so  richly  deserves.  The  general  government,  too,  hav- 
ing at  last  organized  a  Home  or  Interior  Department,  will  not  be  just 
to  the  expectations  long  entertained  by  the  public,  unless  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  should  be  made  one  of  its  chief  objects,  and  the 
patent  office  relieved  from  one  of  its  recent  and  well  performed,  but 
anomalous  labours. 

• 

Passing  from  the  means  of  iiirther  progress  in  agriculture  to  those 
in  manufactures,  it  is  manifest  that  greater  prospects  of  improvement 
would  be  presented  hereafter  in  themi  if  it  was  not  that  so  much 
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lu  of  kte  yeirs  been  done-Hoaore  seems  birjly^  pmeticable. 
But  \rbo  can  fix  limits  toboman  ingemiity,  or  set  op  boundaries  to  tbe 
Mw  uses  of  tcienee  in  the  attsi  The  very  fact  that  the  careful  ap- 
^ieation  pf  science  to  tbe  aitS'is  cnmpartititely  in  its  infancy,  holds 
silt  enqmragemerit  Iha  ti  'n  ^stbied  to  accomplish  much  more  in  their 
atfuacism^rtt  It  «att  tdb6  bi^er  tad  stiH  irider  fltg^s,  if  all  unlti^, 
li)ce  tlus  Institute,  in  cheering  it  onwardi  tmd  in  ktedmg  the  smile  6i 
encouragement  to  vmX  b  scientific,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time  practtcal| 
ib^  assiilliil;  tbe  Mteteesi(«lEdHi  of  fie 

Ik  HiQdlig  fllnst^ation  of  what  m6re  may,  pemapn,  be  attained  by 
hbonr-aatingttachittery  and  otterscientificimproT^mentSjisdeTelop^fd 
in-  the  ^fkigrtss  ^  Ibc  tt^nnfaittore  of  cotton— -one  man  in  England, 
Mthitf  twenty  yean  after  the  great  ikiYentionsin  spinning,  having  been 
ibie  1o  perlbm  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  txo  hundred-fold  what 
ssmM  btte  bMi  <<Mie  without ifaem  ;  and  in  the  next  forty  years  there 
waa  performed  with  them,  what  would  have  required,  without  them, 
fifty  millions  of  persons ;  and  in  seven  years  more — ^that  is,  in  1S33 — 
eighty  miHiottS,  and  how,  probably,  over  a  hundred  millions.  By  con- 
tinued eia^efill  attention,  it  is  doubtless  destined  hereafter  to  advances, 
MMlar  in  rapidity  beyond  what  now  exists  here  ;  and  of  this  we  have 
had  ctrong  evidence,  in  a  spinning  machine  at  tbe  present  exhibition. 

llere  is  another  mode  of  illustrating  this  change,  and  the  grounds 
<^'h6pe  for  still  greater  improvement,  aided  as  we  are,  and  stimulated, 
mtber  than  satiated,  by  those  alresuly  made*  Thus  it  has  been 
renMit'ked  : — *<  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  Hindoo,  seated  on  die 
ground,  with  his  legs  in  a  hole,  and  the  weft  of  his  muslin  tied  to  the 
branches  of  a  couple  of  trees,  throws  his  shuttle  wHh  a  drill  that,  in 
the  end,  produces  the  most  beautiful  muslin  or  calico ;  but  yet  such  is 
the  superiority  obtained  by  tbe  use  of  machinery,  that  tbe  cotton  grown 
on  his  native  plains  can  be  brought  ten  thousand  miles,  cleansed,  spun, 
woven,  dried,  packed,  and  carried  back  again,  and  then  sold  in  the 
province  where  its  woolly  fibre  first  silvered  the  bud,  at  a  less  price 
than  that  of  the  cloth  produced  by  tbe  Indian  artisan." 


All  with  us  are-more  -and  more  alive-Hictive-^mofving  onward— 
improving. 
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The  Doecha^ic  aod  the  machinist — in  brief,  eTMry  peraon  engaged 
ID  manufaoturmg  bere|  from  the  humble  ]m>j  th^t  tends  the  pickeri  to 
the  presidbg  genius  over  a  brick  palace,  with  its  thousands  of  q^indlet^ 
on  one  of  our  beautiful  water-&U#— ail,  even  the  female  ?yea  wlacki 
frr  away  from  their  mountain  bofnea,  watch  tboae  busy  spindlea,  are 
now  and  can  be  madji  mor^  instinct  with  new  miftdi  and  a  new  am- 
otion for  further  exe^lence. 
■ 

The  laws  usually  secure  to  all  of  ^h^m  aooae  of  the  advantigaa  of 
free  schools  and  limited  hours  of  labour ;  and  to  him  who  tends  the 
loom  or  wields  the  sled^e^  no  hsu  th^n  him  who  fiUa  a  leaniod  pnife»- 
tton,  t^e  doors  of  wealth  and  office  and  honour  are  flung  ^p^  wideri 
yearly.  If  true  worth,  then,  be  better  encouraged  in  such  meJKt  and 
their  minds  made  more  enlightened — as  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
^e  age,  and  of  our  American  institutions'-^tbey  will  mfistib  quicker  an 
all  mechanical  improvements,  and  bring  coBtinuallir  aaere  and  fumt 
intellect  and  science  to  their  aid. 

But  in  no  department  of  business  can  greater  advancement  be  made 
hereafter  than  in  tliis,  by  increased  information  as  to  the  past  In 
manufactures  and  the  arts,  much  expense  and  many  years  of  t<Hl  have 
^been  wasted  ui  making  inventions  of  what  already  existed  elsewhere. 
•  Without  more  information  as  to  the  past,  genius  is  constantly  devising 
valuable  machines ;  but,  when  applying  for  a  patent  at  the  proper 
office,  or,  having  obtained  one,  when  applying  for  protection  to  their 
i^hts,  in  a  legal  tribunal,  such  persons  find  themselves  forestalled  by 
some  prior  artist,  9ful  all  their  toil  and  expense  thus  wasted  in  vain — 
as  they  would  have  been  s^ved  by  examining  n^ore  fully,  beforehand^ 
cyclopcedias  and  works  of  art  on  the  same  subject.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  1847,  alone,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  applications  for  patents 
were  rejected,  and  many  of  them  for  this  reason.  Usually  the  annual 
rejections,  since  1836,  equal  in  number  the  grants ;  and  of  the  giants, 
several  are,  yearly,  proved  in  the  courts  of  law  not  to  be  original,  andy 
therefore,  become  void.  These  vain  labours  and  eiq>enses  could,  by 
this  fuller  examination  previously,  be  better  directed,  and  thus,  beside 
discovering  earlier  what  of  value  has  been  already  invented,  would 
invent  other  improvements,  rei^lly  new,  and  .add  much  to  the 
stock  and  capital  of  the  mechanical  world. 
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Another  mt^B^  of  more  progress  in  manu&ctureBi  eq[>eciall7  in  dyes, 
in  cookery  and  food,  is  to  make  chemistry  still  more  tribatary  to  the 
arts,  till,  like  the  invention  and  more  extended  use  of  chloioform,  in 
medicine,  is  gmduiaUy  introduced  ia  more  things — ^periiaps  an  entire 
revolution.  ,  .    . 

It  probably  was  chemistry,  more  than  any  other  science,  which, 
within  a  half  century^  has  )itejplly  so  e^tfacted  Ji|^t  from  dailcaess, 
as  to.  make  coal  the  great  agent  for  ill«minatii^[  oor  cities  and  yaiieos 
private  establishments  with  all  the  brilliance  v^d  steadiness  of  gas. 

And  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  in  less  thaa  another  half  cen- 
tury like  efforts  of  science  may^  fro^i  this  step,  by  due  care,take  a  still 
higher  flight  in  utility,  and  in  glory  to  the  inventor  and  the  age,  by 
using  electricity  for  a  like  purpose,  and  with  all  the  harmlessness  of 
gas  itself,  and  all  the  brightness  of  a  noon-day  sun. 

Much  improvement .  can  be  made  in  saving  fuel  in  fijre-places, 
xanges  and  stoves,  as  has  been  already  so  wonderfully,  since  Fridklid 
attempted  his,  and  Count  l(umford  experimented  in  both  fuel  and 
cooking,  for  domestic  comfort  dnd  household  economy.  Indeed^  re* 
peated,  cautious,  severe  experiments,  like  theirs — ^tfae  experimentum 
crucis  of  Lord  Bacon — as  to  all  novelties,  before  they  are  adopted, 
tan  be  made  a  great  instrument  of  safe  progress,  and,  in  tliis  way,  a 
common  error  be  escaped,  of  deeming  every  thing  new  an  improve^ 
ment,  when  it  should  be  only  every  Hiiog  new  that  is  .able  to  heac 
well  the  test  of  trial.  Observation  and  calm  reasonmg  must  accoax-^ 
pany  all  this  ;  and  the  benefits  from  them  have  seldom  been  more 
strongly  evinced  than  in  substituting  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast,  in  &e 
manufacture  of  iron,  saving  from  one  third  to  one  half  the  expense ; 
and  if  like  attention  shall  be  made  here  to  other  improvements,  and 
especially  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  in  that  business,  we  msy,  ere 
long,  with  eur  vast  mineral  resources  in  both  articles,  make  iron  for 
half  a  world. 

Then,  if  not  now,  this  dark  metallic  stone  will  be  found  to  come 
near  the  true  philosopher's  stone ;  and  if  not  turning  all  it  touches  into 
gold,  will  be  &r  more  useful  than  gold  itself. 
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'  tt  we  do  not  nM  to  if,  also,  tire  mamifffctare  of  ateet — permanently 
and  beantiAiI — I  shall  be  much  di^ppointed,  from  the  fine  specimens 

exhibited  tonlay  from  iVew-Jersey. 

.    ,  ... 

Another  great  improyemtnt  in  machinery,  will  be  in  the  economy 
nf  ptwe  to  ocrc  it 

.  #«Agt!ng'irM&  teoefii  nKpttniKeftt&  in  impkiting  motion  to  it,  much 
more  can  yet  be  aecompliahed,  \rithoYit  relying  greatly  on  gun-cotton 
or  gM-powiter,  or  on  air  vacuums,  but  merely  by  increased  attention 
and  science  in  using,  in  a  more  effective  manner,  our  numerous  and 
beautifa!  water^lh,  as  well  as  feiscrvoirs,  and  resorting  oflener  to  the 
alaadin^  or  stationary  steam-engine.  The  water-fall,  sustained  by  the 
reservmr,  exhibits  in  nature  almost  llie  beau  ideal  of  that  perpetual 
motion  so  long  sought  in  vain,  in  the  world  of  mechanics. 

The  self-acting  machines,  that  seem  almost  with  mind  and  thought 
to  perform  combined  motionil,  and  complicated  Amctions,  by  one  con- 
timiod  operation — such  as  that  for  turning  lasts  and  gun-stocks ;  that 
for  making  pins ;  (hat  wonderful  one  for  making  cards,  without  enu- 
merntng  others  which  crowd  your  interesting  Fair— are  rapidly  ra- 
creasing,  and  will  ere  long,  form  a  new  era  in  the  arts. 

Again,  the  protection  yielded  by  the  constitution  to  inventions  and 
difcoveries  in  the  arts,  will  prove  an  additional  encouragement,  and 
be  much  increased  by  more  reforms  in  the  patent  system  and  patent 
lawt.  A  most  opportune  occasion  has  arrived,  and  been  improved,  to 
pkoe  Ae  whole  in  a  more  appropriate  charge,  as  in  that  of  the  new 
Interior  Department,  rtither  than  of  the  State  Department ;  and  the 
change  already  made  would  be  rendered  still  more  effective.  And 
whenever  real  inventors  shall  be  more  folly  secured,  technical  objec- 
tions obviated  by  express  legislation,  and  piracies  on  their  hard  earned 
labdirs  punished  at  less  expense,  and  suitable  protection  given  for 
new  and  useful  applications  of  old  machinery,  as  well  as  for  inven- 
tions of  what  is  new,  an  encouragement  will  at  once  be  felt  by  inven- 
tive talent  which  will  soon  add  much  to  the  treasures  it  has  already 
secured  in  this  ingenious  country.  In  any  event,  it  can  and  will  make 
forther  advances.    Nothing  can  dbain  its  powers,    tt  can  wisely  ex- 
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pand  its  energies  more  to  help  what  i^  mo6t|  rather  thap  least  defi-  « 
cient — to  improTe  what  b  most,  rather  than  least  important — to  ad^ 
tance  what  will  be  useful,  rather  than  frivolous  or  trifling,  and  useful 
to  millions  rather  than  a  few.  Genius  thusemployed|  w^en  not  duly 
protected  by  legislation,  or  rewarded  by  gain,  can,  and  thanks  to  a 
land  Providence,  will  often  find  its  own  great  reward,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  noble  efforts,  and  in  that  honest  fame  which  cheers 
onward  many  of  the  benefactom  of  the  hiUMA  raos. 

In  truth,  often  new  discoveries,  instevl  ^f  iitattluiuig  U  lU  9 
making  more,  should  prove  an  encouragement^  by  being  new  steps  .i0 
mount  higher,  or  by  being  only  one  stage  in  the  growth  or  development 
of  the  whole  tree.  AAer  obtaining  from  fifteen  toaxteen  thousand  patents 
which  have  been  issued  here,  American  ingenuity  is  so  little  exhausted  or 
daunted  by  the  difficulties  it  encounters,  that  yearly,  near  fifteen  hun- 
dred new  applications  are  still  made,  and  from  two  to  five  hundred, 
granted.  It  must  be  gratifybg  to  this  Institute,  that  the  State  in 
which  it  has  long  assembled,  appears  to  have  the  lead  in  inventions, 
taking  out  quite  one-third  of  all  the  patents  allowed  annually ;  and 
that  the  remarkable  proportion  to  this  city,  which  is  more  iounediately 
influenced  by  its  exhibitions,  is  near  forty-five  per  cent  of  those  granted 
to  the  state,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  those  issued  to  the  whole  Unioo. 

Commerce,  last,  though  not  least,  opens  likewise  a  wide  field  for 
additional  improvements. 

By  continuing  to  spread  it  over  every  portion  of  the  globe  accessi- 
ble to  sails  or  steam,  we  shall  be  likely  to  get  more  into  the  heart  of 
new  governments,  like  the  centre  of  Africa  through  the  Niger,  or  like 
many  islands  yet  unexplored  in  distant  oceans.  .We  may  thus  disco- 
ver new  articles  of  trade,  or  of  food  and  clothing,  or  new  arts  or  new 
markets  ;  or  win  the  glory  to  indroduce  literature,  civilization  and  a 
true  religion  where  they  had  never  before  cast  their  cheering  radiance. 
The  exploring  expedition  followed  up ;  the  track  of  our  whalemen 
pushed  with  more  care,  as  dangers  multiply ;  the  survey  of  our  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  coast  completed ;  our  ocean  and  lake  borders  furnished 
with  still  better  light  houses,  lights  and  reflectors ;  more  treaties  formed, 
binding  nations  more  closely  together  for  mutual  trade ;  in  short,  peace 
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more  cultiyated,  so  as  to  render  all  more  friendly,  and  hence  all  more 
prosperous  :  these  will  gradually  ensure  large  advances.  They  will 
make  commerce  actually  what  she  has  been  called  figuratively,  ^'  the 
golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 

We  shall  thus  be  able  oftener  to  carry  mth  us,  and  to  more  coun- 
tries, not  only  our  spinning  frames  and  our  looms,  with  their  useful 
products,  but  Svhat  has  still  greater  charms  for  patriotism,  our  school 
books  and  bibles,  and  free  constitutions  and  equal  laws,  and  to  obtain 
in  return,  it  is  hoped,  some  other,  if  not  so  great  good.  One  of  the 
anticipated  benefits  from  these  causes  will  be  the  wider  diffusion  of 
American  principles.  It  is  not  that  commerce  ought  to  be  used  to 
propagate  political  principles,  unacceptable  to  other  governments,  by 
whom  it  may  be  hospitably  received  :  and  thus,  as  once  in  China  and 
Japan,  cause  jealousies  even  of  our  holy  religion,  when  accompanying 
them,  and  terminate  in  the  violent  expulsion  of  both.  But  that  one 
of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  all  foreign  commerce  is  to  bring  op- 
posing opinions  together,  and  to  give,  in  the  end,  a  mastery  to  the 
best.  Such,  too,  is  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  behalf  of  their  princi- 
ples, civil  and  social,  no  less  than  political  or  religious*  that  wherever 
the  American  stars  float,  whether  over  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  or 
Mediterranean  or  Baltic,  American  opinions  and  American  notions, 
as  well  as  American  products,  will  become  more  and  more  known ; 
and  it  surely  cannot  be  regretted  by  ourselves,  if,  by  increased  com- 
merce, and  without  fire  or  sword  to  propagate  them,  they  should  more 
win  their  way  to  favour,  create  new  tastes,  and  often  revolutionize  the 
public  mind,  and  gradually  reform  the  governments,  bom  in  ages  more 
dark  and  unpromising. 

What  we  have  seen  already  in  late  years,  shows  how  much  Ameri- 
can influence  and  character  in  commerce  can  be  improved  still  further, 
by  increased  temperance  among  seamen,  increased  attention  to  their 
religious  instruction,  and  increased  education  diffused  among  them. 
Respectability  and  integrity  vrill  be  more  firmly  secured  in  our  com- 
mercial intercourse,  by  every  advance  in  these  ;  and  as  they  beget 
more  confidence  they  will  beget  more  business,  and  make  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  as  well  as  navy,  be  regarded  with  favour  in  other  hemis- 
pheres,  even  under  other  planets  and  stars  to  canopy  them.     This 
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mora)  power,  tkis  inereiAedy  will  abo  yield  greater  protectton  to  all 
under  the  American  flag  ;  and  onr  own  people  will  feel  less  inclined 
to  diaregard  a  decree  of  0tit  of  our  humblest  courts,  though  reaching 
them  in  the  farthest  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Any  of  the  crefws  of  our 
whalemen  and  sealers,  if  not  of  the  ^^  sea  hoiis,"  fitted  out  by  Cooper 
and  Deacon  Huntington,  must,  by  these  causes,  and  increased  care 
and  certainly  in  executing  the  laws,  be  made  more  and  more  sensible, 
that  he  is  as  sure  of  redress  for  wfongs,  or  of  punishment  for  crime', 
on  his  return  to  New-Bedford  or  Stonlngton,  as  if  a  marshal  was  ai 
bia  elbow  in  Palmer's  land,  6r  a  judge  was  holding  his  sittings  in  the 
cabbi  of  the  whaler.  Aided  by  all  these  ameNorating  influences,  this 
ittTisiUe,  but  almcM  omnipotent  power  of  the^aw,  will,  by  commerce', 
m<Are  OD  more  steadily,  and  ere  long  wiH  be  felt  injthe  dai^ness  and 
distanee  of  remotest  seas,  almoeirt  as  strongly  as  under  our  own  eyes^ 
in  the  streets  of  thia  great  metropolis. 

Bwde  the  progress  in  foreign  commerce,  tending  so  much  to  im- 
prove and  make  a  brotherhood  of  all  people,  what  vast  advances  can, 
by  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  be  made  in  the  internal  commerce 
of  a  nation  which  possesses  the  immense  territory  of  ours,  with  rivers 
running  through  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  with  inland 
seats,  covered  by  steam  and  sails,  to  accommodate  millions  on  and 
near  their  borders ! 

See  not  only  the  steamboat,  thus  penetrating  wherever  navigable 
water  flows,  but  •  the  rail-road  car,  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  our 
mountain  ravines,  and  carrying  its  shrill  whistle  through  almost  every 
village,  to  increase  the  blessings  of  commerce  among  all  who  repose 
under  the  banner  of  our  hallowed  Union. 

I  enter  no  debateable  ground  as  to  whose  expense  great  internal 
improvements  should  be  made,  under  the  restrictions  belonging  to  our 
political  systems,  nor  whether  much '  exists  in  such  objections  as  I 
once  heard  in  the  Senate,  to  removing  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi — the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  of  some  eight  or  ten  sove- 
reign states— that  « it  had  been  placed  there  by  God  and  Nature, 
and  hence  should  remain  f  nor  to  what  particular  localities  they 
ought  to  be  applied,  except  that  they  be  those  of  national  importance 
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to  foreigo  trade,  or  to  internal  cooune^e  among  the  states. .  fiut  tbU 
question  will  be  one  of  diminished  magnitudQ  bereaftery  as  the  €&* 
terprise  and  capital  of  our  people  have  at  l^st  attained  such  a  giant 
growth,  that  where  a  prospect  of  remuneAtion  exists,  whether  with 
or  without  public  aid|  mountains  will  be  tunnelled  or  cloven  dow]^ 
Tallies  filled)  rivers  bridged,  sand-bars  removed^  and  harbours  exca- 
vated. Already  have  the  iron  rail  and  steam-horse  pierced  through  the 
spurs  of  the  VWte  HiUa-  -though  sustained  only  by  private  mean*^ 
.jirerM»i  ka  (ike  Mwsri.  te  njif/0  4  ^  OjpipMouataiw,  andasa 
fat  apprsacUogj  aothiag  dianUd^.  tie  Allegbsniea  and  seek  a  paa* 
sige  through  the  gorges  of  the  Becky  ilottalains,  even  io  the  Paci&s 
without  fear  or  faint-heartednesSy  if  hut  backed  bj  grants  of  puhliQ 
domain,  winch  thus  applied)  vadex  pf  oper  0i#rds^  %x^  certainly  in  tba 
end,  most  likely  Io  enrich  the  donor  most.  Qor  length  of  railroad^ 
already  opened,  exceed  6,500  miles»  or  Ibose  of  Great  Br^ia  by 
more  than  half  of  all  hers  \  and  should  one  be  extended  from  the  Father 
of  Waters  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  it  will,  at  ila  gpeat 
d6p6t  on  the  Mississippi,  as  some  have  computed,  be  not  over  two 
and  a  half  days  travel  from  any  of  our  large  cities,  and  not  over 
twenty-five  from  any  such  city  on  the  globe ;  thus  promising  to  be- 
come the  great  thorough&re  for  much  of  the  commerce  of  Asia  to 
both  Europe  and  America. 

But  as  this  whole  country  cannot  possess  railroads  to  every  farm- 
house and  work-shop)  the  common  highway  must  be  made  oftener  to 
succeed  the  bridle  path — the  turnpike  the  highway — and,  on  saoist 
soils,  the  plank  road  the  tuprninke — the  ferry  the  ford — the  bridge  the 
£»rry, — the  light  and  scientific  bridge,  the  dum^  legs  of  old^-in  or- 
der to  improve  more  the  commercial  intetcounse  among  towns  and 
counties,  even  in  the  newest  regions.  Till  these  are  accomplished, 
we  should  no  more  lemit  exertion  than  we  have  to  carry  a  bushel  of 
meal  on  a  horse  better  than  with  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bagi  to 
balance  it  in  the  other,  or  to  use  th^.  draft  of  o«en  by  their  shoulders 
^  rather  than  their  horns  or  tail. 

Science  is  daily  pouring  over  commerae,ao  less  than  manofitctores, 
and  agriculture,  more  of  the  blessing  from  its  beneficent  discoveries, 
and  cannot  but  increase  further  the  safety  and  Aae  of  k  on  the  ooean, 
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by  the  progress  making  in  more  accurate  astronomy-^n  instruments 
for  distant  obserrations,  and  in  skill  to  calculate  them — in  knowing 
better  the  influences  of  magnetism,  and  other  Substances  on  the  nee- 
dle— ^in  learning '  more  carefully  the  causes  and  courses  of  winds, 
storms,  and  currents,  and  in  protecting  yessels  more  fully  from  light- 
ning and  the  havoc  of  infectious  disease.  Charts  as  well  as  surveys, 
can  be  more  improved,  life-boats  forced  more  generally  into  use,  and 
accidents  in  steamboats  be  more  cautiously  guarded  against.  Hie 
vessel  itself,  already  so  perfect  in  beauty  and  strength,  from  rud^ 
plank,  tied  together  with  hide  thongs,  as  now  near  Q^iering's  Straits— 
and  from  the  unwieldly  Chinese  junk,  but  little  better  than  a  raft,  and 
little  safer  than  the  distended  goat  skin  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the  bul- 
rushes  of  the  Nile,  or  the  birchen  canoe  of  the  Indian,  can  still  more 
be  improved  here  by  timbers  better  selected  and  seasoned — ^by  forms 
better  suited  to  ensure  speed  and  strength,  and  by  cordage  and  sails 
better  fitted  to  withstand  the  strongest  gales.  We  must  look  also,  to 
the  increased  use  of  iron,  in  navigation,  no  less  than  all  the  art|i,  as 
one  sure  means  to  attain  greater  strength,  as  well  as  economy — en- 
couraged by  what  has  been  already  effected  in  commerce  by  the  iron 
beam  and  knee — the  iron  pillar — the  iron  cable — ^the  iron  anchor — ^the 
iron  rail  and  iron  locomotion.  !Every  new  article  of  much  trade  can 
also,  in  time,  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Thus,  cotton  and  coal,  and  lead  and  gold,  furnishing  no  freights 
here  a  century  ago,  are  becoming  the  most  valuable,  as  weH  in  the 
coasting  as  the  carrying  trade ;  and  the  first  three '  are  already  here 
mines  of  wealth  to  the  commercial  world,  no  less  than  to  the  arts. 
By  increased  rapidity  of  communication,  through  means  of  new  forms 
to  vessels — new  routes  or  tracks — ^new  knowledge  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents— ^no  less  than  by  the  new  powers  of  steam  and  the  magnetic 
telegraph — speeding  so  marvelously  the  intercourse  between  inhabi- 
tants of  separate  as  well  as  the  same  countries — ^we  shall  yearly  bring 
the  whole  earth  into  a  narrow  compass — almost  annihilating  distance 
— making  nearer  and  better  neighbors  of  most  of  manldnd — and  ena- 
ble all  to  improve  by  all,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  yet  dreamed  of. 
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Beside  these  special  teachings,  by  the  great,  schpol, master,  time^  to 
assist  s;till  further  progress  in  each  of  the  industnal  interests  we  are 
anxious  to  promote,  there,  is^  a  general  and  striking  lesson,  inculcated 
as  to  all  equaliy,  by  their  tendency,  islready  shown,  to  advance  each 
other,  when  exercising  co-operation  and  rootoal  encouragement 
Their  harmony,  their  f;»^ndship,  and  assistance  to  each  ^tber,  most, 
therefore,,  be  more  promoted  in  future,.as  one  of  Uie. surest  guarantees 
offfurther  progress  in  .all  of  them. 

This^willprore,  also,  .one  of  the  strpfig^m^anato  ^en^ate  ^ugjhcr 
.the  cpndition^and  multiply  the  numbers  and  riches.o£^the  whole  human 
face.  We  ha^ve  alceady  .seen,  ^at  by  inc^eas^d  jddll  and  mpro?^ 
implements  in  agriculture,  the  means  of  ,fopd  have, become  chea|^ 
and  far  more  abundant^  so  that  .many  ipore  mil]ipna  in  vianufactuoB 
and  qommerce,^  no  }ess  than  .^gripulture^  are  ^hle.  to  be  sustained,  and 
all  in  a, better  maniier.  By  like  increased  skill  and , machinery  in 
manufactures,  aid  is  not  only  given  to.  agriculture  ^y  sv|>erior  tools, 
but  myriads  more  in  all  pursuits  can  be  well  clad,  ad^d  at  less  expense. 
From  .these  improvements,  combined  with  some  otbecs  of  a  medical 
character,  the  bills  of  m,or.t4lity  in  several  countries  exhibit  fewer  deaths 
in  the  same  number  yearly  by  near  one  fourth.  And  by  like  causes 
commerce  has  cojitributed.to  like  ends^and  can  do  more  hereafter  for 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  by  transporting  for  jl^m  at  a  much  lower 
rate,  every  thing  bought  and  sold  ;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  can 
maintain  m.ore  widely  the, more. frequent  intercourse. among  the  great 
femily  of  nations,  w^ich  in  all  ages  promotes  so  much:the;progressof 
civilisation  aqid  peace.  Indeed,  continjo^d  or  further  ^progress  seems 
imprinted,  dei^p  on  all  these  important^br^^ches^pf  industry,  as  a  part 
of  their  natural  destiny,  and  as.strongly.as  areimprii^ledthe  foolsteps 
of  Dei,tj  on  eart^,  oceaii|  t)^  heavens,  on  even  the  ng^rvellous  shell 
and  flo,i;^i^r.  ,  Becai^e  every  improvement,  added  to  them,  makes  them 
n^Ore  powerful  \o  advance  still  further  ;  impai^^s  new  length  or  mesas, 
a^d,^Oul|i.ai^matei  ratb^x;  1^  discourage iiutiiceeffi>xtB. 

Tp;cpnclu4e,.iu  reipect  to  the  .future, encoumgament  of  Uie  whole 
of  the  great  biranches  .pf^n^^Uopfil  /wealth,  M  may  be  well  to  attend 
more  to  increased  beauty  in  all  things  connected  with  them.     This 
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eiih  be  miie  ^  mcains'of  ittralcting  to   all  greater  regard,  and  conae*    ' 
<{iient1y  more  Att^tion  to  improve  tbem. 

ft  has  bten  jtistTy  tetoarked,  (hat  ^  it  was  a  deep  and  beautiful  fancy 
ioffHhe  bid  ptfliiters,  to  6rowd  the  back  grounds  of  their  pictures  with 
angels'  heads  and  wings,  tod  thus  to  surround  their  subjects  with  an 
atmosphere  oftev^-anJteatity.'' 

If  befetttybe  «not  the  kwr  ^thicih  indVes'thef  \i^6tW,  itis'geiieraTIy  a 
-powenful  loadstone  *td  aUnict  it.  IHtls  tb&  ^ilor '  is  dttdbh^d  to  Ks 
•araft,a8  to  a!bea!itifu)womttni  when  smitten -fay  hefgrkceful  masts  and 
'^qqecn^UEef  mofiementB }  and  evdry"  American*  is  JMTy  pi'ouJ  of 'the  su- 
peiiority  ii^vpptaMtnce'of  Mfbwn  ships,  u^ally;'bvfer  the  darker  and 
ahuDsier  Tetisels  of  Europe  iknd  Asia.  So'  the  medhknic  exhibits,  with 
igm^ficatiMi,  his  pdiflhed  tools,  W  be^tttifu!  btdtdiWgs, 'and  his  elegant 
iCabiics  of  ootton  and  8i'>k,Tiva)litig  for  comYtion  use  what  once  adorned 
only  royal  farms.  And  the  fanner,  thoii^h  bmwn'with  toil,'  enjoys, 
UHJb'pmBts  gladly  to  his  blooming  otchards,  his  Itt^uriaht  gafdens,  en-  . 
Keened  by  the  music  of  his  bees  and  birds,'and  d&ibafsked'WitH'flb weirs 
ofeTery  rainbow  hue ;  to  his  golden  harvests,  his  smiling  pastures,  his 
waving  woodlands,  his  picturesque  hills  and  dales, 'tod  silver  brooks 
or  glassy  lake, bordered  by  fleecy  flocks,  no^IebuHs  tod  fine'iy  formed 
horaes,  tiU  the  whole  landscape  l»!^htens  into  one  more  ^nchantiiig 
ihan  ever  Claude  Lorrain's  or  Doughty's-^for  "  who'  can  faint  like 
ftature."  And  amidst  this,  and  by  this,  he  is  toim^ted  with  all  the 
ambitioiito  improve  fiii4her,'Whieh  distiiig^lidieii  thembstaspikib^ftHist 
or  poet. 

There  is  a  beauty,  too,  in  life  itself  in  all  these  pvrsuits,  which 
should  sdU  More  be  sought  out  and  cultivated,  and  thus  still  more  en- 
dear them.  For  though  the  strong  arm  of  the  busbandman  may  not 
have  idly  •  buffetted  tbe  serf  at  Newport ;  nOr  his  lips  have  mpped  In 
luxury  the  sparkling  fountains  at  Saratoga,  yet  he  will,  in  time,  learn 
teore,  and  more  not  to  envy  others  thus  employed,  if  left  hitaself  to 
indttlge  in  the  healthier  and  richer  enjoyments  of  the  haymg  and  bar- 
vesting  of  the  north,  (finding  even* labour  a  pleastire,^  and  in  the  ad- 
miration of  Nature's  beauties  and  all  faer  nrarvellous  works  around 
him,  and  in  the  hettrtfelt  welcome  at  hoine,  by  wife,  children  and 
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friends,  on  his  return  at  dewy  e>ve ;  and  in  the  cool  twilight,  aatisfikc- 
tion  of  reading  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  gathering 
from  books  useful  knowledge,  as  well  as  sound  morals,  and  in  express- 
ing thankfulness  to  Providence,  under  his  own  roof,  his  castle  in  our 
free  country,  for  his  fortunate  lot  of  liberty  and  independence,  orer 
the  slares  of  despotism  in  less  favoured  lands. 

/    «0  ftrUmahu  wimimm,  hm  H  &m«  mtM  ofriMlM." 

The  mechanic  and  manufacturer,  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  Uke  ha- 
bits and  reflectioiis,  must  be  able  to  partic^te  more  and  more  in 
some  of  these  enjoyments ;  and  will  find  all  the  nobility  of  their  na- 
ture more  excited  and  gratified  as  becomes  men,  by  taking  an  actiTe 
part  in  the  agreeable  business  of  self-goyemment,  m  attending  the 
polls,  and  the  debates  of  the  stormy  forum,  and  in  helping  as  jurors, 
to  administer  ^^  the  stern  decrees  of  law."  The  children  of  coat- 
merce,  likewise,  though  not  without  anxieties,  find  many  beauties  and 
and  pleasures  strewed  over  their  paths,  as  the  sailor,  howerer  rou^ 
or  hardy,  gazes  at  times  on  the  sublimity  of  the  deq>  blue  ocean  with 
rapture,  and,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  calm  and  storm,  haik  a  glimpse 
of  land  with  an  exultation,  which  makes  him  forgetful  of  all  past 
danger.  And  the  merchant,  for  vrtiom  he  freights  riches  frx>m  erery 
clime,  amidst  some  fluctuations  in  fortune,  often  enjoys  a  prosperity 
which  opens  new  avenues  to  happiness,  in  making  munificent  dona- 
tions to  public  charities,  in  adding  to  his  country  public  buildings  of 
architectural  splendour,  and  in  becoming  inspired,  like  the  Lorenzo 
De  Medici,  to  fill  the  marble  palaces  where  is  treasured  his  household 
goods,  vrith  furniture  still  more  chaste  and  classical,  with  books  more 
practical,  and  with  richer  paintings  and  statuary,  even  American  sta- 
tuary, which  may  rival  that  of  Phidias  or  Praxitiles. 

By  cultivating  pleasures  like  these,  and  a  love  for  all  which  is  or 
can  be  made  beautifiil  in  these  pursuits,  no  doubt  exists  that  die  as- 
pirations or  excellence  in  them  will  become  constantly  stronger. 

A  single  other  suggestion,  which  belongs  to  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  all  these  kindred  pursuits,  and  I  have  done.  It  b  to 
treat  them  all  vrith  increasing  respect. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mook  their  UMfkd  toU— 
Their  howUlj  jof  and  dMtinf  obMaM.** 
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Labour  mitft  be  more  and  more  regarded  as  honourable  in  aD. 
Whether  in  the  scorching  field,  or  the  "work-shop,  or  on  the  vesseAl 
deck,  honest  labour  must  be  protected,  its  rights  guarded,  and  as  is 
done  by  your  association,  its  productions  greeted  unth  an  encouraging 
welcome. 


In  this  way  the  march  of  all  the  great  industriafpursuits  among  us 
will  be  likely  to  continue  onward ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  flie  high  satis* 
faction  of  doing  somethmg,  in  our  day  and  generation,  to  promote  their 
desirable  progress. 


fi 


.4  i; 


«t  Gntle:*  Gttden,  Oct  9t^  1849. 


By  R«T.  John  ALBVftTii. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
American  Institute,  for  the  encouragement  of  inYentive  genius  and 
practical  talent,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  during  their  annual  ex- 
hibitions, to  call  the  attention  of  those  ivho  may  be  present  to  subjects 
.connected  with  the  particular  objects  of  the  Association.  On  this 
occasion,  that  which  has  been  chosen  for  your  consideration  is  the 
Progress  and  the  Improvements  that  have  been  made  m  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  And  than  this  we  are  fully  persuaded  there  is  none  o^^ore  inter* 
esting  in  its  nature,  or  of  greater  importance  in  its  results — a  branch 
of  which,  in  the  days  of  His  sojourning  among  men,  the  Great  Master, 
whom  we  reverence,  made  for  a  season,  his  regular  and  daily  avoca- 
tion. The  Creator  himself  has  set  before  mankind  His  own  example 
in  planning  and  constructing  the  vast  machinery  of  the  natural  world 
— in  becoming  the  Builder  and  Architect  of 'the  Universe — m  making 
the  golden  fretwork  of  the  skies,  and  in  wreathing  bright  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  in  spreading  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure  to  adorn  and  beau- 
tify the  earth.  Exquisite  taste,  and  consummate  wisdom,  and  une- 
qualled excellence  are  manifest  in  His  works.  And  if  we  would  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  art,  we  should  study  in  all  our  plans  and  under- 
takings, to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to,  and  to  copy  Nature. 

AV 

Agriculture  is  an  art,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  contemplate  the  method  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and  to  regulate 
our  movements  by  the  laws  which  are  impressed  upon  the  material 
world.    It  is  both  a  noble  and  delightful  employment,  worthy  the  ex- 
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ertnst  of  man't best  facaltiesyiMidcaltvMeilo  i«pw>ve i)ot&U8  nM' 
andihesMTt.    It  has^ beeta  hf  manj'icooiiitelKd 'the*iaostexi4led tftad 
paimmwiAj  of'-bmiMii  piHwite.    It>iBai*4)e  'rememb^fed^  bowenr^ 
tbait'AgriciAtQre^  lik«'evclrythliig''riieyia*dep%iidelit«iMn)theMecfa«no  * 
for  the  Terj  implementtf  th»t  am'esaeibtiftl  tb  its^eflBiateaea;'  *  Without  the  ■ 
Mtchank,  we  AoM  neftr  heanr'of  the*  Fitf mer/'  If  the'  <e9fth  were'at 
all  euttiratedy  it  w6iri()<be'whb*tb^<rade^toolf ofthe'Mirif-barbaTkvor 
the  savage,  and  as  a  smnce^'^tf  art^biufcatidiy-w^ttM^^bif'unkiiowtt.' 
To  the  Mechanic "vire  are  indiebted'fnMf^'the'Tcfiy  outset,  for  the  beatp 
tiAiland  variegated  gardens  and  fields'wht«b  eaptiffttte  thfc  eye^defight** 
the  senseS)  and  supply  our  wants.    H^  constmets*  ^'iieat  ^and  'pleasaM '  * 
cottage,  the  rich  and  elegant'  villaj  and  the  magniflceM  andl'C<^lltly 
mansion.    He  builds  the  Farmei^s  bafhs,'  he  furnish^  his  hdusc  with" 
the  neeessar)  utensils ;  he  manufactures  the  different  fabrics  for  wMd^' 
he  and  his  falnily  find  use  ;  and  who,  but  mechanics,  have  founded' 
and  established  villages  and  cities,  whose  glittering  spires  look  aloft'' 
towards  heaven,  and  whose  spacious  halls,  and  splendid  edifices,  and' 
gorgeous  temples,  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world  ?    Who  ' 
but  they  have  the  intellect  to  design,  and  the  perseverance  and  skill' 
to  execute  those  monuments  of  art,  Which,  for  solidity,  and  grandeur, 
and  beauty,  seem  almost  to  rival  the  works  of  the  Great  Architect 
himself?    Who  but  a  Mechanic  can  bring  to  his  aid  the  different  ele- 
ments, and  reduce  them,  in  subjection  to  his  will,  to  perform  more,  a 
thousand  times,  than  could  be  achived  by  human  labor  1     Mechanics 
make  our  steam  engines,  our  mills  and  manu&ctories,  our  canah,  our 
railroads,  our  merchant  vessels,  and  our  telegraphs,  and  furnish  us"' 
vnth  every  necessary  and  useful  implement,  whether  of  peaC^  or  war.' 
It  is  through  their  instrumentality  we  enjoy  the  luxuries  and'  comforts  ' 
of -every  distant  clime,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  indUsti'y,  and'  ' 
the'  result  of  their  skill  and  labor,  we  can  send  even  (be  wihge'd  "' 
lightning  to  do  our  bidding,  and  execute  our  errimd^  at  wiIT.    ^'  We' ' 
make  our  ministers  flames  of  fire." 

We  know  that  it  has  been  with  some  t>f  the  fitsltfon,  to  lindervahie  " 
and  look  with   indiflierence  and  even  a  sort  of  contempt  upon  flie'^ 
working  man  and  Mechanic:     But  if  there  be  a  profes^ioii  requiring 
a  high  order  ef  intdleet,  an  tinusuiil  -degree  of  knoral  courage)  suid'k  " 
foil  ptipMioB^of  musodlai-^atf  plif^i^  it  that  ^f  the  V^  '^ 
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dMAic.  If  any  aToeatioii  doBtnds  Um  complete  deTelopment  of 
all  the  powere  wUcb  constitute  and  designate  the  Man,  it  is  the  Me- 
cfaaidc'a.  What  is  your  fantastically  dressed  and  gaily  caparisoned 
apology  for  a, human  being ;  with  hands  too  delicate  to  come  in  conr 
tact  with  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  rou^  world,  and  limbs  too  nice- 
ly strung  to  sustain  his  enervated  frame,  whose  muscles,  for  want  of 
exercise,  are  without  strength  to  perform  the  office  for  which  they  are 
designed — ^whose  brains  is  as  barren  and  unproductiye  as  his  life  is 
devoid  of  value  or  interest — what  is  such  a  poor  semblance  of  hu- 
manity — and  this  only  in  outward  form — compared  with  the  hardy, 
industrious  Mechanic,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  race,  and  nature's 
nobleman  1  Your  purse-proud,  fashionable,  vacant,  almost  idiot, 
may,  it  is  true,  pass  him  by  with  neglect,  or,  it  may.be,  sometimes 
deign  to  bestow  upon  him  a  nod  of  recognition  ;  but  in  that  unpre- 
tending, humble  son  of  t(ul,  dwells  a  spirit  which  can  wing  its  up- 
ward  flight  amid  regions  of  thought,  and  traverse  at  pleasure  unex- 
plored worlds,  in  search  after  knowledge ;  whilst  the  gaudy,  giddy 
trifler  must  forever  remain  buzzing  about  his  ephemeral,  transient  plea- 
sures, incapable  of  raiang  his  ideas  above  the  objects  that  impress  or 
gratify  hb  senses.  It  is  exercise  and  energy,  the  employment  and 
constant  use  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body,  that  can  alone  pro- 
duce their  ample  and  full  development,  and  for  this  end,  the  avoca- 
.tions  of  the  thinking  and  working  Mechanic  are  admirably  adapted. 

Persuaded,  my  friends,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  these  con- 
siderations of  the  high  character  and  exalted  rank  of  those  who  by 
their  efforts  of  mind,  and  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
science,  contribute  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  swell  the  amount 
of  human  happiness,  you  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  with  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  both  of  pride  and  pleasure,  I  shall  dwell  this  even- 
ing on  a  subject  in  which  we,  with  them,  are  all  most  deeply  inter- 
ested. It  might  not  be  amiss  here  to  confess  the  seite  of  my  incom- 
petency to  perform  this  duty  in  any  measure  adequate  to  its  great  im- 
portance ;  but  this  would  be  only  saying  what  it  is  usual  for  all  to  say 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  all  may  say  m  strict  adhe^ 
rence  with  truth.  For  if  there  be  any  subject  that  will  tax  the  hu- 
man powers  to  their  full  extent,  it  is  that  of  man's  past  doings,  his 
present  operations,  and  his  prospective  ability,  and  all  these  natnrallv 
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bekmg  to  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Since  the  day  fhat  be  was  doomed  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  oi  his  brow,  he  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
triye  and  inyent,  and  use  every  endearor  and  artifice  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  earliest  ages^  or  the  antedelu- 
tian  period,  he  enjoyed,  we  hare  reason  to  belieye,  mudi  more  of 
nature's  munificence  and  spontaneous  productions  than,  since  it  be- 
came necessary,  for  his  great  wickedness,  to  destroy  the  earth  by  a 
flood.  But  even  then  he  made  advancement  in  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts,  and  made  tools  and  instruments  for  various  purposes,  and 

evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  genius  and  skill.     After  the  re- 

• 

peopling  of  the  world,  in  the  most  remote  ages,  rapid  and  astonishing 
proficiency  was  made  in  the  Arts  and  in  Science.  The  Chinese,  who 
claim  the  hij^est  antiquity,  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  an  in- 
genius  people ;  and  although  theb  progressive  improvement  has  been 
by  DO  means  equal,  for  the  last  few  centuries,  to  that  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  govern  • 
ment,  and  its  internal  regulation,  they  must  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history,  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  arts  which  has  never  since  been  surpassed,  if  it  has 
even  been  equalled.  Some  descriptions  of  Chinese  manu&cture  are 
matters  of  universal  admiration,  and  they  must,  frotn  the  very  circum- 
#8tances  under  which  they  are  made,  long^  and  it  may  be  always,  con- 
tinue unequalled.  Their  china,  an  article  of  manufacture  dmving  its 
name  from  them,  is  probably  superior  to  that  which  is  made  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  And  until  very  recently,  their  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  took  the  lead  not  only  among  the  great  mass  of  purchasers, 
but  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  bought  at  very  exorbitant  prices  by 
the  higher  and  the  most  wealthy  circles. 

Besides  the  Chinese,  the  Jews  very  early  reached  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  Arts.  For  magnificence  and  splendor,  and  elegance  of 
architecture  and  ornament,  what  building,  since  erected,  has  ever 
equalled  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  yef,  exqtiisite  and  masterly  as 
was  the  workmanship  manifest  in  its  construction,  it  was  performed 
soon  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

If  we  approach  the  West,  or  rather  the  South,  still  further,  we  shall 

* 

find  eq«al  evidenoe  of  early  and  amaang  progress  in  mechanism 


tt 


amoB§(itiie»£gypti«inB.<    TUefiyrMMib  eBeolfed)botee'^h0<mettoij  oi^ 
mmy  pr  at  a  luiioiui)kiM»wik<to  die<tnttit  HncHeBt^hislonsii  aad'anBiilMy 
have- remained  ttonuneatB'of  >peieeireriBg»aBd»^gigaAt&o>efibffty  taeftli 
{oath.  tbeastoiiiBbiucAt  and*  adttimtioa  of  eneiy  ^suocessive  ag^;    N6r 
aie^tbese  tba.OBly  obje^te  of  wtfoder  o£ what^iumaB  art  and  energy*  lif^rt  ^ 
effected,  ia  that  OQce  celdNraiedy  but^  nodv  degraded)  portMi  of -the^- 
W0rld.    Lciokf .  loo^  oa  vpbal^lreeoe  -and  Horn*  accomplklied^tti  te 
meobaa^cai  aDdiUseful  art%«fi  wellas  ithoie^  M«ldo*aiid  Sdulptnm^ 
amLPaiottDg)  to  whidi  the  fa8lidiooBix»geiiOf''SeietetyfbavegMrett'a 
different  nakie  seeking,  of  bmaa  efforti to'^ltyate'the^  oruameettil 
and  pUjusing)  above  thoee  which' auer^ndunag  (and  gubstafltial,  diitiiK 
gluing  them  as  the  finearts!    Behold  the  ancient  Teaapiesi  Capitok^ 
StatueS)  ObelifikaQf  theaeonce  renownedand'pQtverful-NirtionBi    See 
exj^erging  lately  from  the  darknesaand  mint 'in  whkh  they  had  been 
biwied  for  centeiies,  the  wonders  of  art  that  hay ebe^w  taken  frmthe 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.     Qoy  wander  throngh  thcfitieets' 
of  those  places  of  the  resort  and  residence  of  Ihe  leaned  and  IttXMOils 
of  a  by*gone  age,  and  you  will  find  abundant  and  accusanikted  evidence 
of  the^igh  degree  of  perfection^  both  of  science  and  art,  to  which  die 
ancients  had  attained. 

It  is  mortifying,  indeed,  after  having  commenced  with  so  much  ex- 
cellence, the  early  hktory  of  man,  and  followed  him  through  different 
and  widely  distant  portions  of  the  world,  for  a  long  succesaon  of 
years,  and  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  tracing  at*  each  step,  as  we 
proceed,  some  indication  of  exalted  genius,  and  progressive  improve- 
ment, that  we-  should  be  called  to  new  him  afterwards  sunken  and 
degraded,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  abject  condition. 
Europe,  by  the  incursions  of  her  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians,  be- 
come, in  So.uthem  Italy  and  Greece,  and  throughout  her  whole extenty 
the  scene  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasements  For  centuries  inter- 
vening between  'the  overturning  and  destruction  of  theanment  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  Printing,  and  the  more  reeenl 
inventions  in  Mechanics,  she  lay,  in  complete  subjection  at  the  feetof 
her  sa^1llge  conquerors,  and  of  that  system  of  feudal  and  ecekaastical* 
tyranny,  which  was,  through  their  instrumentality,  introduced.  Brute 
force,  muaculaxpQwier  and  pbywoal  ^^iiragei.took  the  pbce,  and  borer 
absfrfjUtia^WBy  ^vec  iuiUivated  lutei  ummiia  altiiitMBent»iad>  stf  sagtli- 
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of  intellect.  The  mAn  w^fi  degraded  to  the  mene  aiuiiul^  ^d*the. 
(frcature  of  sense  exalted  above  the  being  possessed  of  reason.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  worse  con^dition  than  that  of  Europe  during  the: 
dark  ages  ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  arts  would  flourish,  or 
retain  their  previous  excellence  at  such  a  period.  It  is  only  wonderr 
ful,  that,  from  this  state  of  affairs,  a  time  should  ever  arrive,  >vbea 
the  mind  of  man,  thus  fettered  and  bound,  should  become  emancipi^ted.. 
and  free,  or  that,  from  this  gross  and  thick  darkness  and  ignorance,  it 
should  once  more  emerge  into  knowledge  and  light.  That  so  humble 
an  instrument,  too,  should  be  employed  in  eSecting.tbis  radical  chailge 
in  his  condition,  so  as  to  tran3form  bis. very  character  and  nature,  is 
scarcely  less  astonishing  than  the  change  itself. 

T6  an  obscure  Mechanic  of  Germany,  about  whose  name  there  is 
even  a  question,  are  we  indebted  for  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
art  of  Printing — an  art  which  has  done  more  to  revolutionize  mankind 
— to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence — to  infuse  a  noble  and  laudable 
aoibition — to  enrich  the  mind,  and  humanize  the  heart — to  improve 
the  manners  and  regulate  the  opinions — and  to  ameliorate  our  indi- 
vidual and  social  state  than  all  others  ;  and  in  fact,  one  on  which,  all 
the  rest  are,  in  a  measure,  dependent  for  their  introduction  to  general 
use,  and  their  progress  toward  completioTi.  Since  Printing  has  been 
known,  the  whole  system  of  ethics,  physics,  both  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  as  well  as  the  application  and  com- 
bination of  the  different  principles  of  mechanics,  have  been  improved 
and  advanced  in  a  manner  wholly  unprecedented  in  any  previous  por^ 
tion  of  our  history.  The  principles  advanced  by  Lord  Bacon — the 
discoveries  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  metaphysical  opinions  and  . 
disquisitions  of  Locke,  established  a  new  era  in  the  thinking  and  intel- 
lectual world.  The  uncertainties  ofscience  which  had  before  prevailed, 
and  which  consisted  in  the  most  absurd  dogmas,  that  were  the  subjects  . 
of  constant  wrangling  and  debate,  were  abandoned,  and  facts  wer<e 

» 

substituted  for  arguments,  and  experiments  actually  made  and  that 
wtu'  to  be  relied  on,  led  to  the. formation  of  rules  and  opifiions^  The 
man  of  science  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed  with  confidence  in  the  ap> 
plicatioil  of  his  knowledge,  and  could  reduce  it  without  fear , of  failure, 
to  practice.  Men  could  make  use  of  what  they  had  learnt  ;  and  th^ 
efforts  having  been  successful,  they  were  incited  to  renewed  and  still 
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greater  exertion.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  iheff  found  themselves 
proceeding,  step  by  step,  in  the  way  of  important  and  the  most  Tahia- 
ble  discoveries.  Their  inventive  faculties  were  called  into  exercise  ; 
and  wherever  there  was  a  work  to  be  performed,  it  became  a  matter 
of  study  and  severe  thought,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means, 
what  power  should  be  employed,  and  what  instrument  or  machine 
should  be  used  to  effect  it  most  readily,  and  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  perfection. 

Nature  had  provided  man  with  limbs  and  muscles,  as  well  as  mind. 
These  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  used  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, and  to  produce  the  greatest  effect.  She  had  also  placed  here 
and  there,  through  various  sections  of  the  country,  valuable  wat^ 
falls,  and  these  afforded  a  power  the  importance  of  which  he  could, 
in  a  manner,  estimate  and  appropriate.  But  there  were  other  ele- 
ments in  the  great  store  house  of  nature,  which  he  now  began  to 
think  of  turning  to  account,  and  converting  to  some  practical  and  use- 
ful purpose.  Heat,  applied  to  water,  formed  a  power  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  able  to  govern  and  control,  and  the  result  of  this  idea 
was  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  its  application  more  uni- 
versally, and  for  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  than  any  other  which 
had  been  employed.  Heat  also  is  a  power,  separate  from  its  effect 
upon  water,  which  is  made  to  subserve  greatly  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts.  And  allied  to  it,  the  very  subtle  element  known  by 
various  names,  as  magnetism,  electricity,  the  magnetic  and  electric 
fluid,  which,  in  the  great  and  wonderful  economy  of  nature^  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  both  light  and  heat,  is  now  evolved  from  the  bodies 
which  contain  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  ^  and  being  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  its  inert  and  latent  state,  is  employed  as  an  active 
agent,  and  is  sent  forward  to  accomplish  the  most  important  results. 
Man  is  no  longer  content  to  manage  what  is  already  made  to  his  hand, 
and  created  evidently  for  his  use,  but  he  pries  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  nature,  and  brings  forth  her  mysterious  powers  into  light  and  ex- 
ercise. He  is  not  confined  to  the  simple  control  of  the  dull  matters 
of  earth,  but  he  travels  through  the  regions  of  space,  and  takes  hold 
of  "Jove's  dread  thunderbolts,"  and  directs  and  wields  the  artillery 
of  Heaven.    Truly  may  it  be  said,  for  it  is  proved  by  undeniable  fact. 
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that  <^  God  made  man  after  his  own  likeneas ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  man." 


The  present  age  and  the  present  century  is  a  period  firuitful  in  the 
most  valuable  inventions  and  improvements  injtbe  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  arts.  In  no  portion  of  history,  of  equal  duration^.has 
half,  or  even  a  tithe,  of  so  much  been  done  in  these  respects,  as  since 
the  spirit  of  independence  has  been  abroad  in  the  vrorld,  and  the  re- 
liance of  mankind  on  their  own  resources ;  and  we  may  add,  since 
the  establishment  of  our  own  free  government.  The  minds  of  men 
are  less  restrained  and  more  ^mshackled.  They  have  not  to  contend 
with  the  usurpations  of  tyrants,  or  the  unjust  exactions  of  those  who 
are  placed  in  authority  over  them.  In  this  land  of  liberal  institutions, 
it  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  best  and 
greatest  discoveries  have  been  made.  We  do  not  wish  to  arrogate, 
on  the  score  of  intellect  or  natural  ability,  any  excellence  or  superi- 
ority over  others  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  we  have  more  liberty,  and  it 
is  equally  undeniable  that  we  employ  it  more  effectively,  and  have 
made  more  valuable  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  artS;  than 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other  governments,  even  where  they  have 
the  advantage  of  greater  facilities  of  acquiring  know  ledge,  and  much 
better  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth  from  longer  experience* 
Our  young  minds  are  untrammelled,  and  we  roam  in  search  of  useful 
information  wherever  it  is  our  pleasure,  and  follow  the  natural  bent 
of  our  desires  and  inclinations.  We  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  its  valuable  results,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  to  hinder  or  prevent  its  pursuit.  And  here  I  would  re- 
mark, so  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  and  I  have  had  some 
opportunity,  from  my  intercourse  with  them,  of  forming  a  judgment 
in  this  respect,  that  the  men  of  most  thought  and  practical  informa- 
tion, with  whom  I  am  acquainted  as  a  class,  are  our  Mechanics.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  well  conceive  how  any  individual  can  become  a  good 
Mechanic  without  both  knowledge  and  skill.  He  must  have  informa- 
tion sufficient  in  the  matter  of  his  business,  and  he  must  have  the 
capacity  to  apply  it,  or  adapt  it  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  wanted  ; 
and  those  in  younger  life  especially  should  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  reading  and  reflection,  as  they  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  all  they  know,  or  shall  learn.    It  is  in  this  vmy  alone 
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'the J  can  ^tnulate  the  examples  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them  ; 
n^r  can  they  otherwise  expect  to  add  to  the  stock  of  improvements 
or  inventions  already  made.  The  great  object,  indeed,  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  is  of  .it- 
self sufficient  to  dtose  every  individual  of  the  profession  to  enlist  his 
best  energies  in  its  behalf.  It  is  in  affect,  by  the  multiplication  and 
perfection  of  the  various  instruments  and  machines  employed,  so  to 
reduce  in  the  event  the  amount  of  manual  labor  required  for  man's 
comfort  and  sustenance,  as  to  restore  him,  in  a  measure,  to  his  primeval 
condition.  At  first  he  was  permitted  \p  live  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
dtictions  of  the  earth,  and  these  were  abundant  and  satisfactory.  And 
if  he  should  be  enabled,  by  his  discoveries  and  inventi6ns,  to  approxi- 
mate in  any  degree  to  that  state  once  more,  it  will  be  one  evidence 
among  others,  that'  he  is  fulfilling  the  object  of  his  mission  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  Aitile  and  idle  objection  urged  by  the  untutored  and  ignor- 
ant, that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  attended  with  injury  to 
the  working  classes,  diminishing  their  chances  of  employment,  and 
lessening  the  price  of  labor  and  the  amount  of  wages.  So  far,  in- 
•  deed,  as  respects  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  had  been  previous- 
ly occupied,  this  is,  doubtless  to  a  great  extent,  true.  There  will  be 
■no  need  of  the  same  number  of  operatives  in  the  way  in  which  they 
had  before  beemengaged,  wlien  machinery  is  substituted  to  do  a  much 
^brger  proportion  of  the  same  kind  of  work ;  the  services  of  one  in- 
dividual, T\4th  the  aid  that  he  shall  in  this' manner  receive,  being  ren- 
dered equal  to  what  had  been  done  previously  by  many.  But,  then, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  machinery,  by  dokig  a  much  greater 
quality  ofw^rk,  lessens  the  price  t)f  the  miinufacttired  material ; 
afid  in  the  same,  and  still  greater  ratio,  increases  the  demand  for  its 
■use.  Besides,  the  very  construction  6f  the  machinery  requires  the 
services  t)f  a  great  number  of  operatives,  who  had,  it  may  be,  until 
then  remained  idle,  and  those  who  may  for  a  season  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  will  be  soon  necessarily  occupied  irt  a  different  and 
more  profitable  manner.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found. that  in  every  in- 
stance where  machinery  has  been  introduced,  it  has  invariably  increas- 
ed the  demand  for  operatives  and  has  raised  the  price  of  labor ;  so 
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•Nomepoasi  fiBiotS'mgbtbe  ilatediii'ooifobomtiitii'of  tbii  tuith.  But, 
to  give  only  lOne. instance,  alid  one  to<  which  we  bave  afready  alluded, 
how  great  a*  t«yo]uti<»i  has  been  made  in  the  world  by  the  discovery 
lof  ihe  art-of»printiag9  and  hew  rnny  thousands  are  employed,  and^^ 
.what  an. amount  of  wages  is  paid,the  consequence 'of  this  invention, 
And  the  improvements  that  hare  been  made  in  the  use  and  inamige- 
mentof  types,  and  in  the  publication  of  books.  How  many  type- 
founders, papei^makers,  printers^  bookrbinders,  pressmen  and  others 
.are-Aet  to  work,  who,  but  forthie  discovery,'  would  have  been  obliged 
to.  seek  other  employment  ?  And,  who  is  able  to  compute  the  woHh 
'lof  the  steam  engine,  or  •  of 'mehinery  which  has  been  invented  for 
Sjpuaning  wool  or  cotton,  furnishing  entire  neig^iborhoods  with  profita- 
Jbile  and  constant 'occupation,  and  the  means  of  gaining  subsistence 
and  even  wealth.  Nor,  indeed,  can  a  angle  article  of  manufacture 
he  named  in  which  the  introduetion  of  machinery  faa^not  been  fouhd, 
or,  will  not  prove  of  great  and  extensive  benefit  to  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  working  classes.  As  regards  the  community  at  large, 
it  has  the  effect,  by  greatly  cheapening  the  article  tof  consumption, 
and  increasing  the  quantity  or  amount  with  which  the  market  is  sup- 
plied, to  furnish  vast  numbers,  who  had  been  able  to  procure  scarcely 
the  necessaries  of  life,  with  many  of  its  comforts,  and  even  luxuries 
and  enjoyments.  The  poor  man  now,- or  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  poverty,  is  better  fed,  lodged  and  clothed,  can  wear  a  finer  gar- 
ment, live  on  more  sumptuous  fare,  and  recline  or  sleep  on  a  more 
luxurious  couch  and  bed,  than,  a  few  centuries  ago,  could  the  wealthy  * 
of  the  land,  and  even  princes  and  kings.  Suth  habitations  and  furni- 
ture, and  means  of  comfort,  as  are  now  at  command,  were,  until  re- 
cently, unknown ;  and  they  are  chiefly  the  results  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  substitutmg  the  use  and  employment  of  madiinery  for 
human  labor. 

•But  it  needs  not  in  this  place  to  dwell  upon  a  truth,  which  we  are 
pevauaded  you  already  acknowledge,  and  are  free  to  admit.  Our  du- 
ty and  pleasure  are  rather  to  exhort'  you  to  go  on  in  the  nbble  and 
magnanimous  course  which  you  have  so  successfully  begun.    With 
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knowledge  and  indoBtry  c^mbmed,  a  head  to  deriee^  and  hands  to 
practice,  and  materials  in  abundance  and  variety  at  command^  what 
cannot  man  accomplisli  1  Many,  my  friends,  are  the  inducements 
held  out  to  you,  to  perserere  in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  The  ¥Fildemess  which  our  fathers  found,  with  here 
and  there  a  wandering  and  solitary  savage  as  an  inhabitant,  has  be- 
«  come  a  fruitful  and  thickly  peopled  country.  The  axe  of  the  wood- 
man has  laid  low  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  implements  of  the 
farmer  have  subdued  the  stubborn  soil,  and  caused  the  fields  to  wave 
with  golden  harvests,  and  yield  their  burdens  to  the  reaper.  Our  val- 
leys and  water  courses,  through  the  enterprise  of  our  mechanics  and 
manufacturers,  have  become  studded  with  flourishing  and  prosperous 
villages,  and  our  cities  receive,  by  our  canals  and  steamboats  and 
railroads,  the  varied  productions  of  Nature  and  of  Art.  Richly  laden 
fleets  bring  the  produce  of  other  nations  to  our  shores,  and  this  once 
wild,  and  rude  and  inhospitable  land,  has  become  the  resort  of  the 
learned  and  wise,  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  and  poor,  the  abode 
of  the  gifted  and  free.  And  this  wonderful,  haj^y  and  glorious  change 
has  been  effected  chiefly  by  the  practice  and  cultivation  of  the  me- 
chanical, and  agricultural  and  useful  arts — the  arts  that  insure  a  Na- 
tion's prosperity  and  peace. 


V 
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If  you  want  the  evidence  of  time  well  employed,  of  talents  well 
directed — if  you  would  see  what  genius,  skill  and  industry  have 
achieved  throughcftit  our  land,  let  the  exhibition  here  this  night, 
through  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
noble  Institution,  bear  ample  and  conclusive  testimony.  Year  after 
year,  since  its  organization  by  a  few  public  spirited  individuals,  has 
added  to  its  successful  operations,  and  each  succeeding  year,  by  their 
judicious  efforts,  has  increased  the  interest  of  the  last.  A  more  im- 
posing spectacle  than  met  our  view  on  previous  similar  occasions,  we 
had  thought  scarcely  possible  ;  but  the  variety  and  perfection  of  im- 
plements aad  machinery  now  presented  before  the  public  for  inipec- 
tion,  are  truly  matter  of  astonishments  From  the  most  diminutive  but 
highly  finished  and  glittering  instrument,  through  every  gradati(m,  and 
of  every  kind,  of  various  form  and  size,  up  to  the  massive  and  pon- 
derous engine,,  before  whose  powerful  and  perfect  movements  we 
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stand  in  silent  wonder,  we  behold  splendid  proofs  of  American  inge- 
nuity and  inventive  skill. 

There  is  no  more  gpratifying  and  profitable  sight,  neither  in  city  or 
country,  in  gay  saloon,  or  crowded  hall,  in  scenes  of  mirth  or  pom- 
pous pageantry,  than  can  here  be  found  within  these  walls.     Where, 
in  years  gone  by,  we  planted  instruments  of  war,  to  belch  forth  de- 
struction in  case  of  an  enemy's  attack,  w«  now  exhibit  implements  of 
peace,  and  g^eet  tbe  ^ends  of  hyim^Lipty  wij^  the  voice  of  welcgjue. 
And  could  our  voice  be  heard  in  pls^ces  far  distant,  we  would  still 
speak  of  our  country's  greatness,  and  the  high  and  elevated  position 
in  society,  and  of  the  controllings  iafluence  in  the  councils  of  our  Na- 
tion, for  which  our  mechanics  .^uid  men  of  sidll  and  genius  are  here- 
after destined.    It  is  now  Qur  privilege  to  tell  you,  working  men,  and 
you  who  contribute  by  your  productive  labor,  to  the  wealth  and  pro^ 
perity  of  our  Oovernmei^t,  that  upon  you  its  existence  mainly  de- 
pends, and  with  you  it  must  either  rise  or  fall.    And  let  me,  in  clo- 
ang  this  address,  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  your  early  re- 
collections— by  the  deeds  of  noble  daring  ^d  valor,  and  wisdom  of 
those  fron;i  whose  loins  you  have  descended— rby  their  toils  and  sacri- 
fices, to  leave  you  so  rich  a  legacy — ^by  every  idea  that  i^  endearing 
and  delightful  in  the  name  of  home  and  country — by  the  strong  ties 
of  affection  and  of  blood  which  bind  your  hearts  to  the  loved  and 
kindiccd  bemgs  of  earth — and,  above  all,  by  the  more  ei^Ited  consi- 
deration of  doiqg  honestly,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  loan^  your  duty 
-  -employ  dilligently  and  effectually  the  talents  entrusted  to  your  care. 
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ADDRESS 

Ob  tbe  FhUosophy  of  M&im&ctiures,  deUveied  at  Casde  Garden, 

Oot  1849. 


By  Tbokab  Aktisxll,  M.  D. 

Ladies  aitd  Gentlebien: — It  is  not  my  intention^  upon  the  presen 
occasioDi  to  occupy  you  with  the  usual  topics  of  a  general  address. 
Such  have  generally  for  their  aim,  to  prove  the  utility  of  manufactures 
in  a  community,  and  their  value  in  the  economy  of  time^  and  of  human 
power.  These  points  have  been  discussed  in  previous  addresses,  and 
have  been  so  well  handled  as  to  make  it  superfluous  to  add  more:  the 
very  existence  of  this  Fair  is  in  itself  the  best  argument  which  could 
be  produced. 

I  prefer  occupying  your  time  by  dwelling  upon  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  exhibition,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  any  novelty  of  in- 
vention or  utility  in  application  of  the  machinery  and  manufactures 
around  us,  and  give  way  to  any  reflections  which  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  manufactures. 

The  observer  who  is  unaccustomed  to  behold  machinery  in  motion^ 
feels  confused  at  seeing  in  the  machine  room  such  an  endless  com- 
bination of  wheels,  pulleys,  cranks,  piston-rods,  and  levers,  and  is  led 
to  imagine  that  the  study  of  mechanical  powers  is  one  above  ordinary 
conception,  and  requiring  a  comprehensive  intellect.  It  is  not  so ;  out 
of  half  a  dozen  mechanical  powers,  as  they  are  termed,  is  the  whole 
display  produced,  by  their  varied  apposition,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  varied  results  in  Arithmetic  are  the  effect  of  a  varied  disposition 
of  the  integers. 
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Of  these  powers  the  lever  is  the  most  prominent  in  utility,  and  was 
probably  the  first  and  most  ancient  attempt  to  accomplish  by  a  machine 
what  was  before  the  work  of  the  unaided  hand.  It  is  well  defined,  to 
be  ^^  a  body  capable  of  turning  about  a  fixed  axis  and  acted  upon  by 
forces."  The  common  application  of  this  power  as  pump  handles, 
arms  of  machinery,  &c.,  are  familiar ;  I  shall  only  notice  here  the  ' 
adaptation  of  the  bent  lever  to  the  purposes  of  weighing,  as  shown  in 
the  platform  scales  in  exhibition ;  in  it  the  long  arm  is  the  arm  on  which 
the  dish  is  hung,  the  short  arm,  bent,  is  concealed  in  a  box  and  turns 
an  index  needle  which  moves  throu^  a  large  arc  where  the  weight 
is  read  off.  The  advantage  of  the  bent  lever  is  this — that  by  its  pres- 
sure is  communicated  rapidly,  and  as  rapidly  removed,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  balance,  the  least  weight  in  the  scale  dish  is  immediately 
read  off  on  the  index  arc. 

Wheels  are  only  modified  levers,  and  exert  the  power  of  straight 
levers  more  advantageously,  and  in  a  continuous  manner  :  thus  the 
occamonal  momentum  of  the  oar  propelling  the  boat  is  changed-into 
the  more  continuous  action  of  the  paddle.     It  is  still  a  desideratum 
in  steam  navigation  to  obtain  a  paddle  wheel  which  shall  expend  all 
its  power  most  advantageously.     In  the  ordinary  paddle  wheel,  with 
fixed  float  boards,  the  loss  of  power  is  very  great,  the  float  board  as  it 
descends  striking  the  water  at  an  oblique  angle  and  tending  to  raise 
the  boat  out  of  the  water  rather  than  drive  it  onward ;  as  it  passes 
through  the  water,  it  changes  this  oblique  position  for  a  vertical  one, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  only  it  is  using  its  power  effectively,  for  where 
it  commences  to  rise  out  of  the  water  again,  it  is  ajt  anot&er  oblique 
angle,  lifting  a  body  of  water  up  before  it,  and  tending  to  depress  the 
boat  into  the  water.     The  float  board  which  rises  out  of  the  water,  hat 
the  opposite  effect  of  the  paddle  which  is  entering  the  water,  they 
counteract  each  other,  and  hence  much  of  the  power  of  both  is  lost. 
In  the  little  model  of  the  propelling  wheel,  which  is  upon  the  table, 
much  of  this  objection  is  overcome.     The  float  boards  in  it  are  move* 
able,  aud  have  a  tendency  always  to  retain  the  perpendicular  in  their 
revolution,  thus  entering  the  water  with  little  resistance,  and  rising 
out  of  it  without  creating  much  back-water  :  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  off  side  of  the  paddle  wheel  having  an  additional  false  ade  at- 
tached to  its  inner  surface,  and  into  which  the  jMns  of  the  float  board 
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enter,  these  pms  are  bent  at  right  angles,  and  pass  upwards  into  the 

>  • 

outer  frame  ;  freedom  of  play  is  thus  given  them  to  assume  the  per- 
pendicular.  In  this  model,  as  in  most  float  boards,  the  figure  is  that 
of  the  parallelogram,  this  is  not  the 'most  effective  form.  Mr.  Rennie 
has  shown  that  the  trapezoid  figure  is  equally  effective,  and  is  the 
basis  of  a  patent  which  he  has  taken  out  in  England  for  propelling 
wheels. 

There  is  a  good  application  of  the  wheel  and  axle  in  the  hoisting 
platform,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  bridge,  and  of  which  we  have  a 
small  model  on  the  table.  With  that  power,  and  the  aid  of  a  few 
fixed  pulleys,  those  tables  may  be  made  to  rise  successively  out  of 
each  other,  and  rising  to  a  great  height,  serve.to  convey  building  ma- 
terials to  the  upper  platform  of  a  building,  saving  the  continual  ascent 
and  descent  of  laborers  on  a  ladder.  There  appears  to  be  no  other 
limit  to  its  power  than  the  stability  of  the  wooden  frame  work,  and 
the  strength  of  the  cord  which  plays  over  the  pulleys.  There  are  two 
sets  of  platform  tables  which  alternately  rise  and  fall,  but  which  may 
be  made  to  work  singly  by  putting  one  cord  out  of  gear.  The  pinion 
of  the  axle  is  turned  by  a  wheel :  by  the  addition  of  another  wheel 
intervening,  power  would  be  exerted  more  advantageously,  and  with 
rope  an  inch  thick  playing  over  the  pulley,  a  weight  of  one  thousand 
pounds  might  be  raised  up.  The  saving  to  builders,  by  the  use  of 
this  machine,  would  be  great,  for  human  power  is  never  exerted  to 
worse  effect,  than  in  carrying  a  weight  up  a  height.  Thus,  if  a  man 
going  in  a  horizontal  line  be  able  to  carry  fifty  pounds  per  eight  hours 
(one  day)  at  three  miles  per  hour,  the  same  man  can  only  carry  ax- 
teen  pounds  per  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
the  difference  being  as  twelve  and  a  half  to  one  in  favor  of  the  hori- 
zontal  line.  This  is  no  small  saving  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
this  machine  ;  it  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  good  fire  escape- 

The  patent  windlass  exhibited,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism; 
the  windlass  is  turned  by  a  capstan,  and  these  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  anchor  and  the  sails  at  the  same  time:  the  hollow  axle  and 
the  varied  movements  of  the  wmdlass  itself  must  recommend  it  as  a 
machine  which  will  econonflze  the  hands  on  ship-board  very  much^ 
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allowing  their  serdce^  to  be  applied  more  usefully  in  some  other  part 
dr  the  vessel. 

The  stability  of  materials  is  perhaps  better  obtamed  by  the  pnttbg 
them  together  in  a  proper  ybnn  rather  than  in  choice  of  the  material 
itself.  Ill  all  frame  work  the  triangle  is  that  form,  and  in  the  trussing 
of  bVidges',  we  see  examples  of  it,  as  in  the  model  before  us  of  a  bridge 
over  Buf&lo  creek,  esiibited  by  the  New-York  Draw  Bridge  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  lattice  bridge,  having  the  trainway  about  one  fourth 
the  distance  up  from  the  bottom:  The  lattice  is  the  only  kind  of 
suspension  bridge  which  can  bear  the  impact  of  a  railway  train,  and 
mtich  (though  not  all)  of  its  stability  is  due  to  its  triangular  framing: 
th^  railway  floor  is  supported  on  cast  iron  arches,  and  the  strain  on 
the  sides  taken  off  by  cross  girders. 

Tri  the  vertical  gate,  which  is  exhibited  on  the  bridge,  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  triangle  producing  stability:  the  diagonal  tie  of 
each  gal^  com^^  to  an  angle  below,  and  when  the  gate  is  closed,  with 
the  i^osb  bar  laid  down  as  the  base' of  the  triangle,  tbe  strength  cf  tht 

fpkf  ii  ]iiu&ed];(.tety  iscreased^ 

In  the  department  o(  time  pieet*&  Mr.  Giroud  has  signalized  bhu- 
self  by  the  invention  of  his  new  detached  lever  escapement,  which  he 
has  applied  to  clocks  and  watches:  it  has  two  points  of  repose,  allows 
of  backward  movenaent,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  to  time  keepers. 
It  has  cost  Mr.  G.  much  time  and  great  labor  to  perfect  his  invention, 
he  having  to  make  much  of  the  machinery  which  is  necessary  for  form- 
ing t\iie  escapement  With  mathematical  precision  of  outlme. 

There  arc  few  countries  in  the  world  blessed  by  Providence  with 
such  enormous  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  as  this.  Yet  from  causes, 
to  which  I  shall  bye  and  bye  allude,  the  iron  manufacture  does  not 
play  the  important  part  it  should.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  busi- 
ness, being  only  of  a  few  years  growth  ;  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  depart- 
inetitof  fine  cutlery,'!  cannot  find  any  returns  of  export  during  last 
year,  at  least  not  in  that  quantity  which  would  constitute  a  national 
item.  Not  only  do  we  not  export,  but  the  imiport  is  very  large  ;  for 
in  England  three  fourths  of  the  whole  manufacture  is  destined  for  the 
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export  trade,  and  of  that  we  take  nearly  one  lialf,  leaving  little  more 
than  one  fourth  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  at  present  the  bert 
market  the  English  hare  for  fine  cutlery,  and  not  many  years  ago  we 
were  wholly  dependent.  Grant  Thombumi  in  his  ^^  Men  and  Manners 
in  Britain,"  mentions,  ^  that  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  English  Par- 
liament was  debating  the  policy  of  enfordng  its  orders  of  council,  and 
thus  making  war  on  this  country,  one  of  the  blustering  fools  in  the 
House  said,  ^  that  were  it  not  for  England,  the  men  in  America  would 
hare  to  go  with  long  b/^ards.' " 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  the  ore  is  generally  first  calcined  by 
burning  it  in  heaps  with  coal  or  charcoal,  to  free  it  from  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  loss  of  which  is  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 
The  calcined  ore  is  then  transferred  to  the  smelting  furnace,  generally 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  divided  into  four  portions,  which  act  some- 
what difiTerently  on  the  ore.  In  the  lowest  is  the  hearth  or  crucible,  and 
near  its  bottom  are  the  openings  of  the  tuyeres  or  blowing  holes  for 
air  to  keep  alive  the  burning  of  the  fuel.  The  fuel,  whether  coke, 
charcoal,  or  anthracite,  is  carbon ;  and  the  ore  is  onde  of  iron  or 
iron  and  oxygen.  The  carbon  of  the  fuel  unites  with  the  oxygen, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes ;  the  iron  melts,  collects  below, 
and  is  drawn  off  at  intervals,  and  run  into  sand  moulds  :  the  casting, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  being  called  pig 
metal.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  pure  iron,  for  in  melting  it  took  in  a 
little  carbon,  ^vehich  gave  it  the  property  of  melting  so  readily  :  this 
is  cast  iron. 

In  the  smelting  furnace,  lime  is  always  added  for  uniting  with  the 
earthy  and  sandy  matters  of  the  ore,  as  it  forms  a  glass  which  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  and  is  dmwn  off  as  slag. 

In  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  malleable  or  bar  iron,  it  has  to 
undergo  the  processes  of  refining  and  puddling,  by  which  it  loses  the 
carbon  which  before  it  was  imbued  with,  and  which  gave  it  the  fusi- 
ble property ;  as  it  loses  this  carbon  it  becomes  less  fonble,  more 
pasty,  and  ultimately  tough,  in  which  state  it  is  passed  into  the  rolling 
mills,  whence  it  comes  out  as  bar  iron. 


.  I 
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.  By  the  vse  of  tke  hot  m  blaflt,  and  Utt  converaion  of  afithracite 
ixito  a  flaming  coal,  by  the  application  of  the  steam  jet  into  the  fur- 
nace $  by  the  placiDg  of  dampers  at  the  top  of  the  fiimaoe,  and  draw- 
ing off  the  cone  of  flame  and  heated  gases  through  horizontal  pas- 
sages to  the  refining  and  reverberatory  chambers^  thus  economizing 
fuel,  and  finally  by  condacting  the  heated  gases  arismg  fiom  the  pud- 
dling furnace  round  the  steam  boilers  vhich  work  the  rollers,  the 
greatest  economy  of  feel,  and  the  greatest  amotmt  of  metal,  havt 
been  obtained. 

:  By  the  selection  of  a  pure  ore  of  iron  Mr.  Salters  has  obtained,  in 
his  foundry  at  Newark,  fine  bar  iron,  a  sample  of  which  is  on  the  ta- 
ble, without  passing  the  ore  into  various  chambers ;  but  has  his  fur- 
«aoe  so  arranged,  that  entering  at  the  top,  in  a  pure  and  calcmed  con- 
dition, the  ore  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  having  lost  its  oitygen 
and  combined  with  the  minute  quantity  of  carbon,  is  fit  at  once  for 
passing  on  to  the  mill.  The  ore  which  is  used  in  that  foundry  is  the 
magnetic  oxide. 

.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  quartz,  hornblende  and  fine  siliceous  grains, 
to  separate  the  ojdde  from  these,  the  Electro-Magnetic  Ore  Separator 
now  exhibited,  is  well  adaptted.    This  apparatus  is  a  cylinder  round 

I 

which  are  inserted  rows  of  soft  iron  projections,  which  when  the  in- 
strument is  in  use,  represent  so  many  magnets,  and  attract  the  mag- 
netic iron  oxide  upon  surfaces,  thus  withdrawing  the  oxide  from  the 
mineral  impurities.  The  cylinder  revolves,  and  the  powdered  ore  is 
carried  on  a  frame  to  its  under  surface.  A  horse-shoe  magnet  sur- 
rounded by  a  coil  lies  in  its  centre,  and  is  in  connection  internally  with 
the  soft  iron  projections,  and  externally  with  a  galvanic  battery,  by 
which  the  electric  current  is. conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder; 
by  the  alternate  breaking  and  renewal  of  the  current,  the  projections 
become  magnets,  or  lose  the^  power  ;  they  seize  the  oxide,  carry  it  on 
their  surface  part  of  a  revolution,  and  when  the  contact  is  broken,  the 
oxide  falls  off  into  a  receiving  vesseL  The  ore  is  thus  rendered  as 
pure  as  can  be  for  the  smelting  furnace. 

The  gas  with  which  the  machine  room  is  lighted,  is  fieicturated  by 
Mr.  JBaxter,  in  a  small  room  outside.    He  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
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obtaioiilg  gfts^  originaBj  patehted  in  Englani  bj  Mr ^  White  triiicb  con- 
sists in  (oTUhBf^  olefiant  gat  by  droppiiig  iMto  the  he&ted  retort,  reaih 
preyiowly  nelte4  ;  na  it  drops  tn  the  red  hot  iron  it  is  ikitttAMly 
-gasifiedi  add  tbe  products  are  pesMd  into  tike  h;f dratflie  main ;  in  a 
second  retort^  also  heatod  hj  the  same  fvnace,  are  pkced  some  char* 
coal  and  nroii  t«niwg»;)On  theie  water  is  dropped,  it  in  deoooiposed, 
and  thetesukis  the  fenba&m  of  hydrogen  and  si  Ittle  Carbonic  oiM^  ; 
these  dre  ako  delirered  into  dw  main  irhefe  Aey  mit  WtCh  the  oIefi»^ 
gas,  both  are  carried  to  the  gasometer,  where  they  are  itfedllmiially 
mixed,  and  driven  into  the  supply  pipes.  After  the  separation  of  the 
tarry  pr^dncts^  tUo  gatf  recfuires  Ihtle  liither  polifieatioir,  aiid  in  tius 
respect  ha»  am  advaotegi^  orer  eoad  gam  • 

Its  chief  recomaaendatian  m  the  c^paiiility  of  prddMa)^  it  so  a«  fo 
light  sBtall  buildings,  hotelsy  ihctories,  and  single  street  bioolcs.  It 
may  be  inserted  in  any  fimance  employed  for  othef  purposes,  Mid  the 
same  iurnace  which  heats  a  hoose  daily  may  at  the  saas^  tiln#  plodnce 

its  gas. 

The  cost  of  prodtkfHcVi  im  very  small.  Forty  pk)Tmdii  of  resin  and 
fifteen  ponnds  of  w^ter  will  produce  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gasy 
which:  gives*  a'  brilBattt  light,  slnd  of  wfaicb  five  feet  will  go  as  far  as 
ten  feet  of  the  Ne#-York  Gas'  Company's  gas.  For  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  the  Company  charge'  foiir  dollars,  (much'  too  large  a  sum). 
Resin  is  one  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  calculating  all  expensesy 
the  same  quantity  couid  be  manufactured,  \Hth  profit,  under  fifty 
cents.  Mr.  Baxter  disserves  crisdit  for  intrdducibg  this  cheap  and  good 
gas  intq  tkit  eity.  The  gas'  #ith  which  thin  city  is  fighted,  by  both 
Companies,  is  very  bad,  and  very  dear,  and  nothing  but  monopoly 
could  sustain  it  in  its  present  condition.  Next  to  good  water,  the  most 
.  essential  necesahy  for  fi  city,  is  good  light,  and  cheap  light. 

In  Eufopemi  cities^,  gas  id-  mttntifactured  from  coal  and  sold  at  one 
third  the  price  which  this*  New- York  people  pay  for  it.  Manchester 
pays  only  one  dollar  and  a  qustrter ;  Dttblin,  one  dollar  and  a  half; 
and  London,  one  dollar  and  three  quarters,  for  what  New-Yoik  City 
pays  four  dollars;  and  in  the  two  last  cities  there  is  no  neglect  of 
lighting  street  halpjs  at  ftoll  moon  season.    Tltere  are  several  uses  to 


ivfaklr  pg  irf  tfptffiMM)^)  afid  ii  tirp^li<M  id  ^Im  ft  tit  eo^.  In  krg^ 
hotels  and  eating  bouses  meat  is  cooked  by  gas.  And  mucli  of  the 
iron  of  iSne  catlerj  in  Sheffield  is  steded  by  subjecting  it  to  the  gas 
flatoe'. 

» 

1  sh&n  h6W  pai^  from  the  objects  exhibited,  to  some  reflections 
ift&cli  aVTs^  otit  of  tKiis  exhibition. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  we  find  that 
so  long  as  it  was  a  colony  it  prospered  little  in  art  and  trade;  and 
th^'dnte.bf  th^  a's^rtibn  of  independence  found  the  agriculture  and 
the  manufactures  in  a  very  backward  condition.  From  that  time  the 
agricultural  int^re^  ha^  progressed  at  a  rate  with  which  manufactures 
have  not  all  kept  pace. 

'  T?he  first  exJport  of  cotton  to  Liverpool  took  place  in  the  year  1785  j 
when  th^  Diana,  of  Charleston,  landed  one  bag  ;  a  vessel  from  this 
port  landed  another,  and  that  year  there  was  a  total  of  fourteen  bags 
exported  in  four  vessels.  In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Jusne,  1848, 
the  value  of  the  export  was  $l51,99$,2d4\  and  £he  quimtity  exported 
ending  the  1st  of  August, .  1849  was  of  much  greater  value,  being 
2,227,844  bales. 

The  vastneas  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  growth, 
naturally  astonisheiT  us.  It  is  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  it  is  England^s  manufactur- 
ing wealth.  We  export  nearly  fivie-sixths  of  all  we  grow;  in  exact 
numbers,  in  the  year  1848, 

The  total  cotton  crop  was • 2,726,596  bales. 

The  export  of  1849,  as  above, 2,227,854    " 

which  with  a  small  stock   on  hahd,  left  618,039  bales  for 

home  con^mptkA 

Eigland  is  the  chief  buyer  dftbef  rtiw  cbttbnj  and  the  chief  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  prints,  and  this  country  is  at  present  dependent  on 
that  isknd  for  the  ctav^f  sufq^ly  of  df^oh  plUbe  goods.  The  British 
es)x)i%'of  cottbA'  goodbof  slir  Idtkb,  ih' th^  sb  months  exidincr  June, 
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1819,  waf  596,370,322  yarda,  of  which  the  greater  quaatity  came  to 

this  country. 

There  is,  however,  some  comfort  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  the 
last  twenty  years  :  from  these  it  appears  that  the  imports  now  of  plain 
calicoes  are  one-half  what  they  were  in  1830,  and  in  printed  calicoes 
between  one-half  and  one-third  ;  so  that  our  cotton  manufactures  are 
gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  present  time  represent  one-fifth  the 
value  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

The  exports  of  cotton  manufacture  are  small,  not  having  increased 
of  late  years,  standing  nearly  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1829  ;  so  that 
our  increased  supply  has  been  for  home  consumption,  an  iaereasing 
population  demanding  it. 

The  materials  for  iron  manufacture  are  abundant  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  sufficient  skill  and  energy  to  develop  it  to  any  extent. 
Tet  iron  manufiaicture  is,  like  that  of  cotton,  a  small  business  as  yet 

The  first  manufacture  of  bar  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  with  anthracite, 
was  in  1845.     It  flourished  amazingly  for  the  first;  sixteen  months, 
#  but  the  tonnage  has  since  gradually  decreased  every  year,  and  at  pre- 
sent is  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was. 

The  iron  manufacture  is  a  most  important  one,  employing  such  a 
vast  number  of  hands.  The  Mount  Savage  works,  in  Maryland,  em.- 
ployed  forty  thousand  men  when  in  full  work.  This  and  most  other 
furnaces  are  out  of  blast,  owing  to  the  importation  of  English  iron, 
at  such  low  prices,  that  the  home  manufacturer  cannot  produce  his 
iron  for  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  landed  on  the  quay  in  any  oceanic 
city  here.  For  want  of  other  markets,  English  iron  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  being  commg  down,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  ftcili- 
tates  its  admission.  It  is  conceded  by  all  manufacturers,  that  a  jpe- 
cjfic  duty  replacing  the  ad  valorem,  would  at  once  allow  all  the  fur- 
naces of  the  country  to  go  into  operation. 

In  the  exhibition,  the  manufacture  of  fine  cutlery,  and  that  of  cot* 
ton  goods,  do  not  bear  that  proportion  to  the  other  articles  exfaibited| 
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iduch  sacb  important  bmndiM  of  trade  should— kt  us  cousder  the 
reason  : 
In  the  case  of  cotton  and  iron  manufactnied  goods  we  stand  thus: — 

We  do  not  nearly  sapply^  by  home  manufactures,  what  printed 
cottons  we  want. 

And  we  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  fine  iron  and  steel  manu- 
fectures  required. 

A  few  interesting  questions  arise : 

How  can  we  remedy  this  1 

How  can  we  produce  enough  'f 

How  can  we  compete  with  England  1 

England  has  already  the  market. 

A  large  capital  inyested. 

A  manufacturing  population  working  at  low  wages ;  poor,  and  there- 
fore always  willing  to  work  at  reduced  prices, 

This  country  has  to  make  its  market,  has  small  capital  diflused. 

A  manufacturing  population  in  easy  circumstances,  and  working 
for  reasonable  remuneration. 

It  is  the  concentration  of  capital,  and  the  misery  of  the  mexdiamca] 
classes,  which  enables  cheap  goods  to  be  produced  in  England. 

Now,  God  forbid  we  shoold  ever  come  to  the  same  pitch  of  con- 
centration of  capital  into  a  single  hand,  a.nd  an  accompanying  desti- 
tution of  the  manufacturing  workmen. 

The  ultimate  good  of  manufactures  to  a  country  is  the  emplojment 
and  fair  remuneration  of  all  engaged,  not  the  enrichment  of  one  indi- 
vidual ;  and  looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  us  to  raise  and  foster  our  manufactures  by  placing  a 
protective  duty  on  imported  manufactures,  than  that  our  social  condi- 
tion should  descend  to  anything  fike  the  condition  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  of  Sheffield  or  Swansea. 

Those  who  oppose  protective  duties,  do  so  on  the  ground  of  j>hi- 
lanthropy,  asserting,  that  such  only  benefit  a  few  manufacturers,  and 
that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  community  to  deprive  them  of  the 
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liberty  of  hujhtg  ^here  Aigy  We^  afid  what  thej  like,  at  the  cheapest 
price.  But  what  is  the  cheap  article  1  an  article  is  not  cheap  be- 
cause it  can  be  bought  with  a  small  smn  of  money,  but  it  is  cheap 
when  the  purchase  of  it  costs  the  buyer  btd  lUtle  sacrifice — ^when 
he  feels  it  less.  Thus  with  the  case  of  iron  and  cotton  in  view — is 
printed  cotton  cheap  at  five  cents  a  yard  to  the  unemployed  iron 
worker  1  would  not  double  the  price  be  cheaper  to  him,  the  purchase 
less  easily  felt,  if  he  were  in  full  work  and  good  wages? 

The  cry  of  free  trade  began  in  England,  in  the  manvfaoturing  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  support  their  factories  in  full  work,  and  because  they 
can  produce  at  less  expense,  they  therefore  mferred,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world  if  they  were  left  to  supply  all  the 
civilized  market  with  manufactured  goodd.  Put  into  plain  language, 
the  free  trade  cry  may  be  expressed,  as  we  might  suppose  an  English 
manufacturer  to  soliloquize,  thus: 

^^  We,  English  manufacturers,  grew  up  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  we  have  sunk  an  enormous  capital,  incur  great 
yearly  expense,  aiad  exnplo;  a  barge  oomber  of  people  ;  we  anc  con* 
stanll}  produdng)  and  we  kre  long  once  gktted  am  own  home 
market  European  wars  have  been,  of  great  service  to  us,  as  it  pre- 
vei\ted  states  being  manufacturers,  and  made  them  buyers  from  us; 
those  who  would  not  buy  from  us  we  fought,  and  those  who  would, 
we  gave  them  money  to  keep  at  peace.  From  Europe  we  have  passed 
mto  Asia,  and  have  built  up  a  large  empire  in  India,  have  sold  to  the 
petty  princes  their  own  Cashmeres,  and  to  the  Ryots  their  own  cottons, 
they  paying  us  for  manufacture ;  not  content  with  this,  we  have  fought 
with  the  Chinaman,  to  make  him  take  our  goods.  We  have  planted 
colonies  in  Australia,  Borneo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Canada,  in 
order  to  create  markets  We  have  kept  the  dissolving  Republics  of 
South  America  together,  t}iat  they  might  buy  from  us.  We  have 
glutted  every  market ;  we  have  over-produced, and  are  producing  still, 
and  unless  we  find  a  more  extended  market,  we,  and  with  us^  the 
English  nation,  must  go  down.  We  address  you,  good  easy  people 
of  the  United  States,  we  hear  that  you  are  talking  about  protective 
duties  and  home  manufactures ;  that  you  have  learned  that  fifty  per 
cent,  is  the  profit  on  cottcm  mamtfacture^  while  it  is  only  nine  per  cent. 


prqftt  pp  i^  grmih.  l^o^,  y^^  iGngliflb  xnuiu&Gtineis  can  produoe 
^^ch  pheaper  than  you,  ^d  wby  not  Jet  your  people  by  the  cheapest 
article^.  We  bt:^  z^w  cpttcp  £rQin  ypu^  and  there  is  reciprocity ;  we 
develope  your  agricultuj^i^  aod  yo^  support  our  manufactures.  That 
is  the  right  feeling  which  should  exist^  and  the  international  philan- 
thropy worthy  an  enlig^tf^e^  agp.  Pontinue  to  do  so— continue  to 
b(^  sf^tisfied  with  pijQe  p^r  /^ei^t.  ^nd  leaiKe  »s  the  fifty.  If  you  do  this 
we  shall  flourish — if  yqu  dp  not  wie  ^9baU  cease  to  exist  as  a  manu&c- 
turipg  people ;  a^d  thpu^^da  pf  yovap^s^  tmll  he  supported  by  cotton 
and  iron  manufacturey  and  the  happiness  and  ivelfare  of  the  Ihiion 
greatly  augmented?^ 

3ut  whether  prpjl^ctiye  dutie?  be  adopted,  or  free  trade  encouraged, 
t][iere  i^  one  more  method  by  wbipb  manufactures  in  tibis  country  may 
be  promoted  and  rendered  stable.  I  mean  by  the  adoption  of  an  edu- 
cation, having  for  its  basis  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts.  Our  manu- 
facturer^ ought  tp  leam  tf^e  theory  of  their  occupation,  and  our  ma- 
chinists and  inventors  fugh^  to  have  a  ^uod  and  thorough  education 
in  th^  mechanical  imd  physical  sciences. 

,  Look  at  the  records  of  the  patent  office,  and  see  how  patents  are 
taken  out  for  a^rted  Mnproyefpeptq,  which  ate  no  improvements  at 
all.  AVhs^t  a  wa$t^  of  la^bPF,  time,  and  money  foe  what  results  in 
nothing. 

This  has  been  a  large  exhibition,  a  greater  number  of  articles  exhi- 
bited, a  greater  variety,  and  more  novelty  of  design  and  finish  in 
execution,  tbs^n  haa  yet  been  presented  to  AmericaB  inqaecdon.  So 
far  well— we  ought  to  be  proud  of  it-^but  do  w^  recollect  that  after 
all,  the$e  machines  and  the^e  inventions,  ace  the  exceptions  1  The 
failures  ai;e  the  greater  number.  One  man  has  spent  four  years  of 
his  life  in  makmg  these  improvements  in  a  capstan — ^he  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Another  spends  six,  another  ten,  and  here  are  the  re- 
sults around  us.  But  far  more  numerous  are  they  who  have  spent 
many  years,  and  wasted  away  their  existence,  in  the  dreamy  hope  that 
success  was  just  at  hand ;  that  their  invention  was  complete — that 
their  machine  was  the  paragon  in  saving  time  and  power — and  after 
fruitless  efforts,  have  sunk  down  through  society  into  the  grave,  with 
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'^ivasted  meant  and  diflappointed  expeetations.  TkoM  count  ly  cannot 
a£ford  this  misapplication.  The  inTentive  Acuity  is  one  which  is  very 
widely  bestowed,  and  all  that  it  requires  for  success  is  a  knowledge 
of  what  it  works  with  and  what  it  works  on. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  should  not  be  in  this  large  city  public  free 
schools  of  design,  schools  of  art  and  manufacture.  If  it  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  state  obligation  to  educate  the  youth,  let  them  be 
educated  in  their  life  business — in  that  education  which  their  country 
will  profit  by. 

In  this  country  there  is  little  opportunity  for  learning  a  trade  or 
art  thoroughly.  Apprenticeship  effects  this  in  Europe.  Public  edu- 
cation should  do  it  here.  Every  mining  district  of  Germany  has  its 
school  of  mines  and  manufactures. 

In  Paris  there  are  several  public  institutions  in  which  tfie  most  sci- 
entific minds  of  the  day  are  employed  in  orally  instructing  classes  up- 
on the  present  condition  and  recent  improvements  in  the  arts  of  dye- 
ing, manufacture  of  paints  and  colors,  of  cotton  prints,  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  There  b  a  central  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  school 
of  mining  and  agriculture,  with  branch  establishments,  in  the  large 
cities  of  France,  all  under  the  directioi^of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  admission  to  most,  gratuitous— to  the  rest  for  a  very  moderate 
sum. 

Britain  has  now  numerous  schools  of  design.  This  country  should 
not  be  behind  in  the  race.  She  should  give  in  her  public  schools  an 
industrial  education — an  education  for  trade.  Such  a  school  ought 
the  free  academy  to  be — and  such  a  school,  does  a  large  manufactu- 
ring and  a  commercial  dty  like  New-York  absolutely  require. 


ADDRESS 

FiUnt  laws.  deUvend  at  CtsOe 


By  Omkom  OtiTomB  (•«. 

Mr.  PsBRDnvT,  Ain>  Ladiv  aud  GsNTLXiaN: — ^Thifl  is  the 
twenty-second  great  National  Tournament  of  artistic  ddll  and  inven- 
tive  genins ;  representatiTes  from  the  shop,  field  and  laboratory,  have 
again  come  forth  and  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  American  In- 
stitute ;  the  brilliant  mgnals  of  laudable  competition  are  again  dis- 
played to  admuring  multitudes^  and  the  iuTincible  champions  in 
mechanism  are  again  in  the  field,  in  Tindication  of  their  country's 


It  is  a  glorious  cause,  and  I  congratulate  the  Institution  under 
whose  auspices  the  noble  enterprise  proceeds,  and  still  more,  the 
country,  on  the  prospective  results. 

In  the  hmnble  part  which  I  shall  take  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure,  in  response  to  the  invitation  with  which  I  have 
been  honored,  of  calling  up  for  consideration  the  subject  of  the 
Patent  Laws. 

In  glancing  over  the  present  aspect  of  society,  contrasting  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past,  and  observing  the  results  of  each  succeeding  year, 
the  most  striking  feature  arresting  the  attention  is  the  successive 
changes  wrought  by  inventors.  The  most  distinct  and  enduring  marks 
now  left  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  time,  as  men  and  nations  glide 
perpetually  on,  are  made  by  inventors.  On  looking  back  through 
the  vista  of  past  years,  monuments  of  their  erection,  numerous  and 
towering  along  the  track  of  time,  obscure  other  events  and  catch  the 
view  as  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  objects  by  which  to  trace 
the  progress  of  society. 
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There  vas  a  time  of  centuries  duration^  when  poets  and  warriors 
marked  and  controlled  the  record  of  erents,  when  the  energies  of 
men  were  directed  against  each  other,  and  their  genius  lost  in  con- 
stant and  protracted  neighboring  wars ;  and  when  the  progress  of 
society  was  little  else  than  progress  in  conquest,  dominion  and  chan- 
ges in  military  power,  ^v^,  i^w  fi  gr^t  jphange  has  been  wrought ; 
the  policy  of  the  world  has  become  more  utilitarian  ;  inventors  have 
exteft^^d  ifl^ligegcf  an^  fiyilif afuw;,  |jrpug||t  fxjfg^^^s  iq  %  p]oee 
contact,  mmgled  their  inhabitants,  assimilated  their  interests,  and 
made  near  and  friendly  ne|gbt>jp^  f^  4mM^  and  hostile  strangers. 
Society  will  ferment,  strife  will  arise,  and  wars  will  ensue,  but  it  will 
be  but  tlip  fimAiic  of  ^^Uigence  re^oyiQg  tb^  biUpiia  iiicusibraac«  of 
diegradu^g  oppref^JAp.  $y  ^id  Cff  inr^Te  gm^M  if)  wpplyiog  iiBr 
{^lefpe^it^  of  yr^fy  ^  jba9^i)ity  of  m^w^  is  faMWgbt  tP  a  9^are  qpe^dj 
teripi^ipn,  an4  gf^t  r^is  attaixied)  ftad  pr^grftfw  m»de,  at  the  gl- 
pep^  of  Uttje  bipod.  Tbe  t^d^cy  of  th^  $igQ  WW  is,  not  tp  hpiior 
victory  ^$  i^ch,  hifi,  barff  ly  liptory  as^ociqited  with  fi.  ct^t^ous  cause. 

The  most  inveterate  and  enduring  war  now  carried  on,  is  that 
waged  by  the  allied  forces  of  intelligence  and  inventive  genius  against 
ijpjQ^Qce  ?n4  the  f^lemc^Q^s  of  natwe. 

Now  inventive  genius  has  seized  the  r^ins  of  ^ciety,  apd  com- 
mands its  progress.  What  the  condition  of  society  now  is,  in  all 
practical  oper^tipns,  cqi|]4)ar^d  with  wh^t  it  was  a  century  ^go,  is  the 
result  of  this  contest.  Wluit  the  aspect  of  thing;s  will  be  a  hundred 
years  heni^,  con4>ar^d  with  what  it  now  is,  will  be  a  result  of  suor- 
cessive  conquests  in  this  struggle. 

But  what  is  Uie  u^ventor's  reward  1 

The  ancient  military  chieftain,  whose  valor  characterised  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  power,  and  cheei^ 
ed  on  by  the  trumpet  tongues  of  poets  and  orators. 

But  wlvit  influence  is  to  actuate  this  new  commander  of  social  pro- 
gress this  new  mpdaller  of  the  manpers  and  custon^s  of  nations,  and 

this  9ew  ^irn^or  pf  n^tioiiri  ^entupg^  7 
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.  Far  Aor^  f^wirmno^  fgrtUndp  aq^  ^QfW;  ^  a^-damlj  disappoint^ 
ment,  poverty  and  discouragement,  is  required  in  the  inTentof  tban  i^ 
the  warrior ;  and  yet  where  is  his  prospect  1  What  poets  or  orators 
ssrell  \iv^  bmt  1  ^Q^  hftyf  hU  anergic  ^fn  aroused)  and  li»  cour- 
age 9ustaiaed)  a»d  hU  cpj^questo  s^cujo^  M^^^MmoatUy  multiplied, 
until  the  iresults  baye  alf eady  hecoi^e  ^^e  ^i^troUing  inlBu^pc^  ia  tli9 
cpndition  and  pro^99  of  society  } 

No  tjuestions  appertaining  to  tlt^  i^mpornl  lAter^  «p4  secular  af- 
fairs of  flwn^  can  cAninwipd  tbf  ;atteatiom  p(  t)ie  present  ^g^  ^  mon 
importance  than  tfaeite. 

But  tbey  are  anavr^smble.  The  inTenlor'?  irtunulant  ha^^  hew  the 
system  of  policy  adopted  by  milized  natipnS)  of  seouiijig  to  tbf^  au* 
thor  of  a  new  and  useful  thing,  a  personal,  indiyidpal  and  substantial 
interest  in  the  thing  produced,  and  by  rendering  this  interest  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  utility  and  value  of  the  production. 

Laws  igESAting  latter?  patent^  to  proteet  UiS^  prod^ctiopi,  haye  lopg 
formed  a  branch  of  )tbe  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  nations.  Origi- 
nating in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  their  march  has  be^ 
onward  with  that  of  intel)igeBC<e,  until  they  have  become  incorpor^*. 
ted  into  the  statutes  of  more  than  sixteen  countries  of  Eiffope. 

But  as  the  policy  of  most  foreign  patent  lawa^  siB  well  as  the  term3 
upon  which  the  patents  are  issued,  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  w^  h^re  to  ;notic^  ^,  few  of  thair  leading 
features. 

England  grants  patents  to  both  first  inventors,  and  importers  of  new 
improvements  not  previously  known  within  the  realm.  The  applicant 
must  be  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  patent  may  or  may  not,  at  the  elec* 
lion  of  the  applicant,  include  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the 
colonies  :  if  for  England  alone,  the  government  fees  are  about  9^00, 
but  if  all  the  others  places  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  included,  such  fees  will  amount  to  about  f  1,600.  In 
case  of  no  opposition,  no  examination  as  to  novelty  is  made,  prior  to 
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Ae  grant.    IniBringen  are  liable  for  aU  damagesi  ezpenaes  and  coets 
to  the  patentee. 


France  grants  patents  withont  examination  as  to  noYelty,  to 
foreigners  or  residents^  bat  only  to  first  inyentors,  and  for  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  for  a  goTemment  tax  of 
100  francs  or  |20  a  year,  payable  annually,  the  first  payment  to  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  application.  The  patent  will  be  forfeited  by 
non-payment  of  the  tax,  or  by  allowing  the  invention  to  remain  in- 
active for  two  years,  or  by  the  patentee  importbg  an  article  of  foreign 
manu&ctore,  like  that  protected  by  the  patent.  Infringers  are  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  to  the  patentee,  of  all  articles  wrongfully  made, 
together  with  tools  and  machinery  used  in  makmg  them,  and  by  a  fine 
of  from  100  to  2,000  francs ;  and  for  a  repetition  of  infringement 
imprisonment  is  added. 

Belgium  grant  patents  for  five,  ten  and  fifteen  years,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  applicant,  to  either  importers  or  inventors  of  new  im- 
provements, for  from  150  to  750  florins,  or  from  $65  to  |360,  accord- 
mg  to  the  duration  and  value  of  the  patent.  The  patent  may  be  for- 
feited by  omitting  for  two  years  to  put  the  invention  into  active  use| 
or  by  the  patentee  patenting  it  in  any  other  country. 

Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  grant  patents  nearly  on  the 
same  terms  and  principles  as  Belgium. 

Austria  grants  patents  without  examination  as  to  novelty,  to  resident 
inventors  or  the  assignees  of  foreign  inventors,  for  from  one  to  five 
years,  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  applicant,  for  a  government  fiee, 
payable  at  the  time  of  the  application,  amountmg  to  about  $16  per 
annum  for  the  term  of  the  patent,  and  an  additional  annual  tax  of 
about  four  or  five  dollars.  The  invention  must  be  put  into  active  use 
within  one  year  from  the  grant  of  the  patent.  Infringement  is  pun- 
idied  by  injunction  for  the  first  offence,  and  forfeibire  to  the  patentee 
of  the  wrongfully  made  article,  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  ducats, 
for  a  repetition  after  injunction. 
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Pnusia  giaiits  patents  for  fiTe,  six  and  eiglit  years,  to  residents  only, 
for  either  newly  imported  or  newly  invented  improvements,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  either  residents  or  foreigners,'  no  examination  as  to 
novelty  precedes  the  grant.  The  government  charge  is  from  |2.60 
to  |6,  the  grant  of  the  patent  must  be  announced  in  the  newspapers 
in  six  weeks,  and  six  months  is  allowed  to  put  the  invention  into  ac- 
tive use.  In^ingers  are  punished  for  the  first  offence  by  injunction 
and  payment  of  costs,  and  for  a  repetition  of  infringement}  by  for- 
feiture to  the  patentee  of  the  wrongfully  made  article,  and  liability  in 
an  action  for  all  damages  sustained  by  the  patentee. 

Russia  grants  patents  to  any  applicant,  of  importations,  for  firom  one 
to  sx  year%  and  of  inventions,  for  three,  five  and  ten  years,  at  a  gov- 
ernment fee  of  about  $26  a  year  for  the  former,  and  (50  a  year  for 
the  latter,  no  examination  as  to  novelty  is  made  prior  to  the  grant 

Saxony  grant  patents  only  for  new  and  original  inventions,  and  only 
to  residents,  but  may  be  for  a  foreign  invention,  the  inventor  nomina- 
ting the  resident  to  whom  the  patent*shall  be  issued.  The  term  of 
the  patent  is  reserved  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  government ; 
the  fee  ranges  from  |5  to  |50 ;  and  the  invention  must  be  put  into 
active  use  within  one  year. 

Bavaria  grants  patents,  both  of  invention  and  importation,  to  any 
applicant  for  from  two  to  fifteen  years,  at  a  government  fee  amounting 
to  about  910  a  year ;  and  the  invention  patented  must  go  into  use  in 
two-years  after  the  grant,  or  the  patent  will  be  forfeited. 

Wurtemburg  grants  patents  for  foreign  as  well  as  home  inventions, 
for  ten  years  at  an  annual  tax,  and  may  be  for  importation  or  inven- 
tion; disuse  of  the  article  patented  for  two  years  forfuts  the  patent. 
Infringement  is  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  article  made  without 
right,  and  damages  to  the  patentee  ;  no  examination  of  the  novelty* 
of  the  invention  is  made  prior  to  the  grant. 

Sardinia  grants  patents  to  any  applicant,  and  both  of  invention  and 
importation  ;  the  term  and  tax  to  be  fixed  by  the  government  in  each 
particular  case.    Proof  has  to  be  foxnished  to  the  government  every  ^ 


year,  unier  penalty  of  forfeiture,  thit  the  JnY^ntion  or  Hicoretj  is 
kept  in  use. 

Rome  grants  patents  t6  citizens  or  foreigners  for  ne*r  inrentions 
and  for  importations  new  in  the  Romati  Stales,  for  fr6m  five  to  fifteeh 
years,  for  a  tax  of  about  ^0  a  year  j  disuse  of  Ac  pat^ht^d  Article, 
or  non-payment  of  the  tax,  will  forfeit  the  patent.  No  opposition  can 
be  made  to  Ihe  patent,  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  hovfelty  in  the 
ihvftition,  after  ax  months  from  the  time  of  the  grant.  Infl-ingement 
is  punishable  by  damageis  to  the  patentee,  and  forfeiture  bf  the  wroAg^- 
fuUy  made  article,  half  to  the  patentee,  and  half  to  the  public. 

t^ortugal  grants  patents  to  inventors,  including  both  foreign  akd  na- 
tive, from  one  to  fifteen  years,  for  about  |6  a  yieah  Thfe  thing  pa- 
tented must  be  put  into  use  within  half  the  'time  of  the  patent,  and 
also  publicly  exhibited  twice  a  month,  on  previous  notice,  m  the  goT- 
ernment  journals,  or  the  grant  will  be  forfeited.  Infringement  is  made 
a  crime,  and  declaried  to  be,  and  is  punishable  as  piracy. 

j^weden  gmnts  patents  of  invention  for  15  years,  and  of  linportaiion 
for  5  years.  Vo  government  fees  are  charged.  The  patentee,  in 
sixty  days  after  the  grant,  must  publish  his  specification  three  tiihes, 
at  length,  in  the  government  paper,  and  no  opposition  can  be  made 
to  the  patent  unless  made  within  ax  months  after  such  publication ; 
atid  in  case. opposition  be  made,  the  controversy  is  to  be  decided  by 
arbitration,  without  appeal.  In  case  of  conflicting  applications  fot 
patents,  the  first  applicant  in  order  of  time  has  the  preference.  The 
patent  may  be  granted  to  either  a  resident  or  a  foreigner  ;  but  if  to  a 
foreigner,  he  must  within  one  year  place  it  in  the  name  of  a  resident 
of  (he  country.  Proof  must  be  furnished  within  two  years  from  the 
grant,  that  the  invention  has  been  put  into  active  use.  Infringement 
is  made  peiial  b)  fine  and  forfeiture. 

Spain  grants  patents  both  of  invention  and  importation,  for  5, 10  or 
15  years,  to  any  applicant,  for  about  $15  a  year.     Disuse  of  the  thing 
patented  for  a  year  and  a  day,  after  fhk  grant,  will  forfeit  the  patent 
Among  confilciihg  ^plicafidns,  Uie  first  in  order  of  time  has  the  pre-' 
iCTence. 
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All  these  countries  provide  for  repealing  invalid  patents ;  and  nearly 
tf!1  of  them  (tisallow'patents  for  any  invention  which  has  been  in  any 

*  manner  published  in  a  foreign  country^ — thus  rendering  it  of  great  im* 
poUance  to  inventors  vrho  intend  to  apply  for  a  foreign  patent,  to  be 

*  vei7  cautious  to  not  have  their  inventions  first  published  in  their  own 

*  country. 

'  It  wiTI  be  observed  fSrom  this  brief  notice  of  (hdr  respeclive  codes, 
that  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  grant  patents  for  mere  impor- 
tations, that  is,  for  anything  new  in  the  kingdom,  without  reference 

'  to  tiie  rights  of  the  inventor. 

Their  principal  object'being  the  introduction  of  improvements  and 
new  manufiictures  into  their  own  dominions,  they  seek,  not  so  much 
justice  to  the  author  of  the  improvement,  as  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
the  country.  They  teem  content  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  new 
article,  by  offering  a  premium  for  its  introduction,  however  unjustly 
it  may  have  been  taken  from  its  originator;  and  what  protection  the 
mventor  receives,  is  b)are1y  incidental.    The  operation  of  such  systems 

•  •  * 

^is  not  to  reward  merit,  but  to  oppress  it ;  they  hold  out  an  inducement 

« 

to 'those  with  no  m^rit  of  invention,  to  steal  the  rights  of  others. 

To  thus  commis^on  agents  to  prowl  about  the  shops  of  other  couii- 
tnts,  and  clandestinely  seize  new  inventions  as  soon  as  produced,  is 
(nothing  less  than  national  robbery,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
grace to  any  civilized  country. 

'Siich is  not  the  character  of  our  system,  and  while  our  federal  con- 
'Stiiution  stands  in  its  present  foim,  never  can  be.  The  framerspf 
that  admirable  instrument  were  incapable  of  a  recognition  of  a  principle 
so  illiberal  and  unjust.  The  noble  provision  it  contains, and  onwjuch 
our  patent  laws  are  based^  is  in  the  following  words : 

'^Congresb  sfaafl  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
ttteful  ari^  by  securing  ibr  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors*  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.^ 
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This  was  the  commencemeDt  of  the  pateot  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  eveiy  law  must  conform  to  it  It  flings  the  door  open  to 
inventors  throughout  the  world ;  it  stands  with  a  broad  and  fu]|  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  the  author  of  the  new  production)  and  gives 
only  power  to  the  legislature  to  protect  them.  The  grand  features 
of  its  policy  are  justice  to  the  inventor,  combined  with  public  benefit, 
but  does  not,  like  most  foreign  countries,  sacrifice  the  former  to  the 
latter. 

And  although  the  policy  of  the  patent  system  had  its  origin  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  thus  extended  over  the  most  of  Europe,  yet  like  every 
other  feature  of  public  policy,  founded  on  intelligence,  and  involving 
the  elevation  and  dignity  of  man,  the  system  of  protecting  the  authors 
of  new  and  useful  inventions,  is  destined  to  display  its  most  gpigantic 
works  in  our  own  happy  land,  and  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  this  re- 
public. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  prediction,  and  no  vanity  prompts  its  ut- 
terance. The  direct  influence  of  this  government,  while  dealing  death 
and  eztmguishment  to  everything  founded  on  ignorance  and  degra- 
ding servitude,  imparts  life,  health,  and  the  highest  degree  of  progres- 
nve  prosperity  to  every  enterprise  and  system  which  takes  root  in  in- 
telligence, and  rides  upon  the  march  of  mind.  As  the  growing  pity- 
ducts  of  an  improved  plantation  extract  nourishment  from  the  wild, 
unvrrought  soil  of  the  mountain  and  the  glen,  and  yield  in  return,  de- 
licious and  luxuriant  fruits,  so  doth  the  Republic  of  America  avail  it- 
self of  all  the  useful  fragments,  even  of  monarchial  pblicy,  to  ad- 
vance and  perfect  its  systems  of  enterprise  for  the  elevation  and  good 
of  man. 

« 

To  any  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  apparent  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  speedily  become  the  great  theatre  for  the  fiitnre 
display  of  inventive  genius  and  the  accomplislment  of  its  most  gi- 
gantic feats. 
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Enlightened  ^rnind  is  a  prerequiate  to  exploring  thought,  and  ex- 
ploring thought  is  the  instrument  that  pienetrates  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  brings  forth  her  hidden  treasures. 

Astounding  discoveries  in  science,  and  reiolutionizbg  novelties  in 
mechanism,  have,  must,  and  will  follow  in  train  to  mental  culture, 
and  where  it  pervades,  they  will  abound.  But  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  acknowledged  home  of  general  intelligence ;  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  may  partake  or  its  blessings.  It  is  accessible  to 
all,  diffused  through  all  classes,  and  American  mind  is  saturated  with 
it.  Intelligence  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  our  people,  ajdistin- 
guishing  peculiarity  of  our  laborers;  and  its  general  difiusion  is  a  leadmg 
and  proud  feature  of  our  government.  It  is  the  aliment  on  which  re- 
publics must  feed  and  live  ;  and  without  it  they  can  neither  be  sus- 
tained nor  would  be  worth  sustaining. 

As  certain  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  will  hold  its  on* 
ward  way  through  future  years,  so  certain  is  it,  that  it  will  soon  be 
the  grand  laboratory  of  the  world,  and  command  the  entire  frontier 
of  the  dominions  of  science.  In  dhort,  the  whole  nation,  by  its  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  is  one  grand  school  of  tactical  training, 
preparmg  armies  of  adventurers  for  scientific  explorations,  and  to  finally 
seize  the  most  outward  posts  of  discovery*  wrest  them  from  aU  other 
nations,  and  bear  them  triumphantly  further  and  still  fiirther  oa 
through  ages  to  come. 


The  feelings  of  eimobling  independence,  engendered  by  the  ii 
enoe  of  our  government,  and  possessed  by  every  American  oitizeii, 
impart  self-respect,  give  self-reliance  and  confidence,  and  call  into 
vigorous  exercise  all  the  noble  and  productive  natural  powers  of 


A  general  division  of  education  among  all  the  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  birth,  co-operating  with  conscious  freedom  from 
servitude,  multiplies  laborers  in  the  field  of  scientific  research,  and 
gives  power,  buoyancy,  and  elastieity  of  thoos^t,  whose  ffig^  h 
ty  alone  can  bound. 
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if  tfae  btitt^le  Aietbanic  of  the  Sodth,  biith  is  preti  to  a  norreUj 
in  mecbanisBi)  hnmortBltxifig  to  his  name,  because,  perched  upon  an 
eounence  near  his  father's  residence,  \mn  the  district  school-house. 


From  the  hide  cottage  of  the  distant  West,  issues  an  btentidh  to 
Momsh  the  tefloed  of  Atlantic  cities,  because  ^  School-master  had 
been  abroad  in  the  land  of  its  occupants^ 

'  K6W,  and  to  our  countrf^  feme  and  honor  be  it  said,  iatelllgence 
stands  at  the  tvheel,  commands  the  htiie,  wields  ^t  hammer,  guides 
file  saw,  nnd  ftltows  the  plough. 

But  liotwiiiistanditig  tbe  ayailable  and  ennobSng  systems  of  gene- 
tal  education  in  tSie  United  States,  so  w^U  adapted  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  and  supply  the  exploring  inteiitor  with  mental  torches 
to  illuminate  the  obscure  labyrinths  of  his  researches ;  notwithstanding 
tfae  tendeticy  of  the  times  is  utilitarian,  and  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
lease mind  froixi  the  chartns  of  phantasy  and  direct  its  efforts  to  thmgs 
of  substance ;  notwithstanding  that  exalting  sense  of  fieedom  and  in- 
dependence, a  part  of  the  birthright  of  American  citizens,  abiding 
ftlike  #ith  porerty  and  afSuenoe,  and  so  if^dl  adapted  to  engender 
8elf-Te6|)eot  and  confidence,  elicit  original  thought  and  prompt  eadi 
to  strive  for  merit ;  and  notwithstanding  the  honors  awarded  to  labor 
in  this  ^untry,  and  the  high .  respectability  and  conceded  merit  of 
American  operatires,  so  well  calculated  to  swell  their  ranks  with  ac- 
cessions of  enterprise  from  all  classes — still,  to  consolidate  the  whole, 
knd  brUg  kti  into  aetlve  ptoy,  and  rend^tt  tibe  itiiluence  effectual  in 
acoompSsyiig  fiie  grtslit  end  of  developing  new  discoreries,  and  en* 
ridiing  the  totttry  by  new  ihventiotts,  sometlsag  more  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  store  mind  with  knowledge,  cultivate  its  fime- 
tions,  strengthen  its  powers,  and  habituate  it  to  rely  on  its  own 
-msOurees, land  ibn^ft^fmrn  it  ft>r aetfcsft^^HhoKvs  must  be  had,— e 
•wtbMtkifii  must  be  siqpplied^ 

•  The  nmdnaery  of  1^  maimibctsiry  may  ba  pitt  ki  perfbet  order^-Hn^ 
ed  up  and  ready  for  soccessfiil  opettUon— but  alHL  it  ^91  not  ga; 
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ttofive  power  cort^^cMilbig  x^th  the  re^shme^  to  bfe  orercdme,  is 

indispensable  to  start  an^  keep  it  in  operation. 

« 

So,  in  like  manner,  to  put  into  operation  the  mental  fitculties,  and 
]ree|)  np  ftit  ardaons  and  elaborate  inren^igations  necessary  to  pierce 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  gry  out  great  inyentions,  adequate  moHve 
must  be  superadded  to  ability ^ 

Bat  again,  according  to  the  first  law  of  nature,  that  of  self-protec- 
tion, and  especially  in  this  country,  where  each  is  cast  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  is  the  author  of  his  own  fortune,  this  motive  or  stimu- 
lant, to  prove  effectual  in  eliciting  energetic  action,  must  be  of  a  char- 
acter personal  and  beneficial  to  the  party  to  be  reached  by  its  influ- 
ence ;  such  as  to  promise  the  results  of  labor  to  the  laborer,  and  ena- 
'  ble  him  to  anticipate  with  confidence  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits. 

TUs  is  a  principle  so  well  established  by  experience,  as  to  have 
become  a  settled  fact  in  political  economy,  applicable,  in  general,  to 
all  the  basy  ^enes  of  life. 

But  with  what  peculiar  and  unusual  force  does  it  apply  to  the  en- 
couragement of  invention  ?  To  arouse  the  inventive  energies  of  a 
nation  and  nerve  the  mind  to  the  absorbing,  emaciating  mental  scru- 
tiny requisite  to  surmount  the  difficulties  and  discouragement;}  en- 
countered by  the  inventor,  demands  motive  of  the  strongest  and  most 
animating  power.  One  which  will  call  him  from  other  pursmts,  ap- 
propriate his  money  in  expensive  experiments  and  his  time  to  hard 
study ;  one  which  will  dseer  and  animate  him  in  solitary  seclusion 
from  society  and  substantially  from  his  own  fkmily  ;  one  which  will 
sustain  him  amid  disappointments  and  darkened  prospects  ;  one 
vfHA  will  enable  him  to  collect  and  recover  Ins  energies  after  the 
prostration  of  his  last  hope,  by  an  apparent  failure  in  attaining  his 
long-bought  result ;  one  which  will  induce  self-denial  of  the  ordinary 
diversions  of  society,  and  year  after  year  hold  him  steady  to  his  pur- 
pose, until  the  best  of  bis  life  has  been  exhausted  in  devouring  ab- 

STIaCilOu. 
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At  a  motiye  power  to  accomplish  all  this,  and  put  into  operation  all 
the  divcrnfied  inventive  energies  of  a  country,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted  than  judicious  and  well  ordered  Patent  Laws.  The  benefit 
thereby  promised,  is  to  the  inventor  himself,  and  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  his  production  for  a  limited  time,  is  proportionate  to  its  value 
and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  merit 

The  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States,  like  a  large  en^e  of  mighty 
power,  geared  to  the  national  mind  by  belts  of  encouragement,  with 
Congress  as  the  engineer,  have  carried  and  kept  in  operation,  an 
amount  of  well-prepared  intellectual  machinery,  of  which  few  can 
form  any  conception,  and  which,  alone,  accounts  for  and  has  resulted 
in  the  many  valuable  discoveries  and  inventions,  destined  to  charac- 
terize the  nineteenth  century,  enhance  the  glory  of  American  achieve- 
ments, and  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  triumphant  success 
of  Republican  Government. 

This  engine  connects  with  and  communicates  its  power  alike  to  shop, 
factory,  furnace,  laboratory  and  the  field,  and  is  the  grand  practical 
regulator  of  steam  power,  water  power,  atmospheric  power,  muscular 
power,  and  the  power  of  lightning. 

With  what  care  and  competency  then  should  it  be  managed  1  What 
an  amount  of  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  engineerl  But  has  it 
been  so  managed  1  Has  Congress  handled  it  as  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance?  The  response  from  every  man  familiar  with  the  subject, 
will  be,  No  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fiict  is  too  apparent,  that 
the  subject  of  the  Patent  Laws  has  not  received  that  atttntion  from 
Congress,  to  which  its  great  importance  entitles  it.  The  character  and 
contents  of  nearly  the  whole  series  of  acts  now  constituting  the  Patent 
Laws  of  this  country,  and  particularly  the  act  of  1836,  both  as  to 
frame-work  and  finish,  bear  evidence,  of  at  least,  hasty  and  inattentive 
legislation. 

No  marks  of  the  great  minds  which  annually  assemble  at  our  capital, 
no  appearance  of  elaborate  investigation,  no  trace  of  earnest  eflbrt  by 
able  men.  are  apparent  in  those  statutes.     B«t  drawn/  as  if  by  one 
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tmacquainted  ^th  what  preidously  existed,  dt  one  under  an  anxiety 
to  hastily  dispatch  vrHat  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  little  consequence, 
the  different  acts  are  yoked  together  by  their  respectiye  titles,  illy 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  in  many  respects^  still  less  suitable  to  the 
subject-matter  to  which  they  appertain,  and  left  to  be  joined  and  con- 
nected by  the  construction  of  courts  at  great  expense  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  inventors.  Added  to  this  manifest  want  of  dae  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  done,  is  the  culpable  neglect  of  doing  more. 

*  The  experience  of  the  past  has  indicated  to  every  observant  citizen, 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  pro- 
perly adjust  and  regulate  the  respective  rights  of  the  public  and  inven- 
tors. And  repeated  petitions,  prayers  and  supplications  have  gone 
up  to  Congress  for  a  series  of  years,  and  their  wisdom  has  been  ear- 
nestly besought  and  relied  upon,  to  remedy  the  evils  ^  still  the  only 
response  to  all  this,  has  been  a  few  meagre  enactments,  inadequate  to 
supply  even  the  particular  deficiencies  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  leaving  others  still  more  grievous,  entirely  untouched.  The  sub- 
ject has  not  been  handled  by  Congress  in  a  manner  corresponding  at 
all  with  its  importance,  nor  partaken  of  the  distinguished  wisdom  of 
that  l>ody,  annually  expended  upon  themes  of  less  magmtude. 

• 

And  it  seems,  that  either  there  has  been  a  want  of  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject-matter  of  the  Patent  Laws,  and  it  has  ap- 
peared so  abstruse  and  perplexing  as  to  deter  a  grapple  with  it,  or, 
that  its  entire  freedom  from  exciting  party  characteristics  has  clothed 
it  with  a  garb  of  passive  indifference.  Let  there  be  no  complaint 
-without  cause.  But  is  not  a  subject-matter,  annually  opening  new 
mines  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  country,  in  which  the  public,  col- 
lectively, and  every  individual  directly  or  indirectly  are  interested, 
and  which  involves  the  most  sacred  rights  to  private  property,  and 
that  of  a  peculiar  and  most  difficult  kind  to  regulate  by  law,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  elicit  the  full  attention  and  command  the  best  wis- 
dom of  the  Legislature  of  an  enlightened  people  ?  And  has  it  re- 
ceived thisi 

When  was  the  time,  at  which  these  laws  were  made  the  subject  of 
&n  open  and  full  discussion  by  these  distinguished  representatives  of 
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States  and  {^ecjUe  }  Whcva^was  the  tiiMtAt  which  tbip  ffibject  ttv 
analyzed  and  elucidated  by  th^  maatering  logic  and  profound  reaaon- 
ing  of  diftingttished  8eaatQr%  so  often  brong^  to  bear  upon  questions 
of  intewaiional  law  and  constitnlional  confitiuctioo  ?  When  wa$  the 
time^  at  which  was  heard  a  discharge  upon  this  subject^  of  the  great 
jotellectual  peace-makers  of  the  United  States  Senate  chamber  t 
When  was  the  auspicious  day,  on  which  was  encircled  the  i^av^tor's 
fame,  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  American  statesmen  in  Congress 
assembled  1  When  have  reported  speeches  and  discussions  on  this, 
as  on  vastly  less  important  sabjectsy  emanated  from  the  Capitol,  and 
inundated  the  country  1  When  was  the  time,  that  Congress  and  the 
public  were  enlightened  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
as  they  are  wont  to  be  on  other  subjects  of  legislation,  by  elaborate 
and  lucid  expositions  from  able  members  1  Never:  the  annals  of 
congressional  proceedings  contain  no  traces  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  few  loose  amendmentSi  brief  entries  of  petitions  presented 
and  referred,  reports. submitted,  and  motions  made  and  lost,  indkate 
about  the  extent  to  which  this  matter  baa  been  deemed  worthy  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  at  all  times  approached  it,  and  di^po^ed  of  it,  with  a 
flight  consideration,  due  only  to  somk  limited  sectional  matter,  and 
of  no  general  interest  They  have  refused  it  attention,  as  if  it  were 
a  law  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class  of  individuals ; 
they  have  withheld  their  action,  as  if  it  were  to  take  from  the  public 
and  award  to  individual ;  they  have  treated  it  with  a  jealousy,  aa  if 
it  were  an  encroachment  upon  public  rights^  and  a  qpepial  fav^r  to  is- 
dividuala. 

Why  should  this  be  1  Is.  tbtne  anything  in  the  ;>ature  of  the  «ase 
to  paJUate  the  grievan(»  of  snob  neglect  1  Is  the  subject  destitute 
ttf  ihex  elemenlis.of  sound  policy  and  unworthy  of  iaithful  and  atten- 
tive .li;gislatian  1  Ho^  fyx  fmn  iX.  Ij^ms  to  ^encourage  inventions 
and  to  aeam  the  hw^tfoi  tha  invfniion  tojta  author  for  a  limited 
time,  are  founded  in  public  policy  mail  mre,  justice  mmt  W^h  ^ 
expediency  mod  urgent.  They  embrace  more  fully  than  any  other 
\kwy^0i  jllix^^  sound 
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Tix^—Vrotii  th^  dawn  of  civQiz&tio&i  laws  liatd  been  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  and  herds,  and 
other  tangible  property,  and  no  nation,  above  the  untiTtered  savage,  is 
regardless  of  this  sacred  right.  To  secure  a  cUiaen  in  the  u^eof  Hii 
private  property^  is  of  itself,  without  reference  to  further  public  bene- 
fit,  deemed  of  sufficient  tiibment  to  demand  extendve  legislation. 

Second — Mefusures  solely  to  promote  jmb/t^  bderest  collectively,  are 
esteemed  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  even  years  of  agitation 
and  entire  political  revolutions,  to  secure  the  desired  legislation. 

Third— JVo^tonfl/  h»Mr  alone,  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to 
move  governments  and  armies  at  vast  expense. 

fourth — BhcourageiMnt  to  the  cultivation  ond  spread  of  scienccy  is 
deemed  tbr  the  highest  interest  of  Republics,  aaad  worthy  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  noblest  Statesmen. 

But  norw  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  "^  peeultar  characteristic  of 
Ae  policy  of  well  adapted  Patent  Itaws^  to  combine  all  of  these  ad- 
vlBintages  together. 

^e  demands  of  justice,  in  protection  to  private  rights,  an  increase 
of  public  Wealth  and  convenience,  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
national  honor^  and  additional  fortifications  of  mtelllgence,  are  all 
tmited  in  this  policy,  and  attainable  without  price  or  public  expendi- 
ture. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  then,  to  warrant  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  le|^s- 
lative  talent  of  the  country,  and  to  have  these  la>^  put  into  the  best 
pos^ble  order  f 

1  nm  atrar^,  Ihkt  any  law  for  the  benefit  only  of  a  particular  class, 
in  consequence  of  the  contracted  sphef«  of  its  operation,  is  properly 
an  object  of  more  suspicion  and  less  entitled  to  preference  in  elabor- 
kt^'con^dieinitiicrn)  than^  &^  tor  general  benefit,  operatinjr  uoon  all 
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« 
masses ;  and  I  am  abo  atlve  tfiat  throogli  a  miflapprehenaon  of  their 

nature,  the  Patent  Laws  are  supposed  by  manji  to  be  of  that  cbaia&- 

ter,  and  intended  expressly  to  grant  special  fiiTors  to  inrentors. 

This  however  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  fact. 

The  policy  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  Umted  States,  is  not  to  ex- 
tend any  extraordinary  right  or  benefit  to  inventorsi  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  secure  justice  to  the  inventor  and  bring  ben^  to  the 
public 

The  inventor  receives  nothing  from  such  laws  except  protection, 
which  is  the  common  right  of  all  subjects  of  organized  government. 

II 

When  a  man,  by  his  own  exertion  and  industry  has  devised  a  com- 
bination of  thoughts,  not  known  before,  which,  when  embodied  in 
wood  or  metal,  are  capable  of  producing  important  and  valuable  re- 
sults, it  is  a  secret  which  belongs  to  lum  and  not  to  others,  a  thing 
which  he  has  and  the  public  have  not.  If  now  he  disclose  it  to  the 
public  and  receive  a  patent,  he  imparts  a  benefit  and  the  public  re- 
ceive it ;  and  he  in  return  takes  nothing  extraordinary  by  receiviog 
the  patent  from  the  public ;  it  is  barely  extending  to  him,  on  his  pay- 
ing a  bonus,  what  is  extended  to  every  other  citizen  without  a  bonus ; 
the  use  of  law  to  protect  his  rights.  And  yet,  after  the  public  have 
thus  speculated  out  of  him,  he  is  still  charged  with  having  a  law  for 
his  special  benefit.  This  is  truly  ungrateful.  He  asks  no  q>ecial  fii- 
vor,  but  barely  justice  ;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Patent  Law  to 
award  him  nothing  but  justice,  and  through  that,  to  secure  a  great 
public  benefit. 

Is  it  possible  then  for  Congress  to  be  better  engaged  than  in  taziog 
their  time  and  attention,  and  exercising  their  best  talents  in  improv- 
ing laws  so  just  and  so  creditable  to  the  nation  1  Days  and  weeks 
are  often  spent  among  the  members,  in  controvertbg  points  oiigina- 
tbg  in  mere  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  discussion  of  mere  temporary 
matters  of  no  lasting  importance.  How  much  more  is  it  worthy  the 
representatives  of  an  enlightened  and  distinguished  people,  to  employ 
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their  energies  and  dispky  their  ftbiHty  on  a  poficy  originating  in  in- 
telligence, founded  on  science,  progressiTe  in  importance,  and  destin- 
ed to  carry  its  blessbgs  to  eyery  dvilixed  land,  and  throogfa  all  ages 
to  oomel 

But  let  us  now  approach  the  subject  with  some  more  particulanty, 
-with  a  riew  of  determining  to  what  extent  this  policy  of  the  Patent 
Laws  has  been  carried  out  by  Congress. 

Acting  upon  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution,  they  have  under- 
taken to  provide  that  inventors,  throu^  the  instrumentality  of  patents, 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  their  mventions  for  14  years.  Pur- 
suant to  this,  the  first  thing  requisite  after  the  inventor  has  completed 
his  invention,  is  to  know  whether  he  can  receive  a  patent.  If  he  can, 
it  is  important  to  have  it  without  delay ;  and  if  he  can  not,  it  is 
equally  important  for  him  to  know  it ;  and  in  either  case,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  to  public  interest  to  have  the  matter  speedily,  dis- 
posed of. 

But  how  have  Congress  met  this  first  demand  of  the  case  1  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  met  it  in  the  best  posable  manner  to  de- 
feat the  very  object  of  the  system.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
amount  of  business  in  the  patent  office  has  so  far  exceeded  the  pro- 
viaon  made  to  dispatch  it,  that  the  inventor,  on  applying  for  a  patent, 
has  been  compelled  to  wait  for  6,  6,  8  and  9  months  before  being 
able  to  procure  an  answer. 

After  appropriating  years,  and  by  expending  all  the  means  he  had 
in  completbg  the  invention,  he  must  then  wait,  with  no  means  of  sup- 
port for  himself  or  family,  and  feed  upon  suspense  for  several  months, 
because  government  is  short  a  hand  or  two  in  the  patent  office.  Is 
it  the  encouragement  to  inventors  contemplated  by  the  Constitution, 
to  keep  his  property  unprotected  by  law  for  several  months,  because 
lihe  government  have  work  for  a  few  hands  more  than  they  have  pro- 
vided 1  Shall  he  be  deprived,  on  such  paltry  excuse,  of  the  common 
protection  of  law  to  his  property,  and  then  be  told  that  this  is  his  en- 
couragement 1 


aa  tMm  as  he  oam  ab^w  UoMelf  entiUed  thanelo^  is  worthy  (^  ihe  ttir 
teliiftDce  of  tba  f^gi*  tVbjr  sbcHiM  ha  ba  raqw^d  to  Qn)ueh»  iaoor- 
roding  suspense,  beneath  the  droppmgs  of  the  patent  offioa  tfca 
months,  before  being  allowed  to  assert  a  legal  title  to  his  rights  i 

• 

StMdiiig  en  toe  porch^  the  patent  office,  afar  elT  jeu  jaujr  see  a 
meagre,  care-worn  man,  wending  his  way  towards  you,  UaohaecvaA^ 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  with  eagerness  and  encouraged  hope  de- 
picted upon  his  countepaooe,  he  adTanees  with  hasty  step  and  enthu- 
siastic air,  until  he  passes  the  tbreshold  odf  the  building,  be  cornea 
with  all  the  eannestness  and  aqxiety  af  a  messenger  with  momentous 
tidings  from  a  hostile  camp*  Who  is  he,  where  from,  what  has  hap- 
pened t  Is  he  the  bearer  of  important  dij^atches  t  Has  he  broi^ht 
intelligence  of  some  mighty  conquest  1  Yes,  eyea  so.  He  cornea 
from  our  frontier  army,  station^ed  upon  the  boundary  of  humaa  pro- 
gress;  he  has  been  an  old  Teteran  there,  and  hastens  to  announce  a 
victory  won.  He  has  at  length  forced  nature's  ramparts,  and  made  a 
rich  conquest  of  her  concealed  treasures,  and  now  brings  with  him  the 
booty  to  enrich  and  embelliah  his  oountry^  Elated  with  hope,  he 
seeks  the  triumphant  arch  of  the  patent  office,  and  anticipa;tes  the 
warm  reception  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen;  reaching  it| 
and  speeding  his  way  to  the  commissioner,  he  presents  Us  credentials^ 
and  impatiently  waits  a  reply.  Sut  what  now  1  Why,  with  cool 
dignity  he  is  told  he  may  as  well  go  home  again — that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  time  to  attend  to  him  then — that  his  papers  will  be  filed^ 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  a  year,  taken  up  and  looked  at. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  this  encouragement  1  Is  this 
calculated  to  arouse  the  attention  and  nerve  the  energies  of  ethers  to 
go  and  do  likewise  1  In  what  school  of  philosc^hy  must  legblatois 
have  been  trained,  to  have  brought  forth  such  means  to  impart  en- 
couragement to  inventors  ?  Through  what  mental  optics  have  they 
been  able  to  discover,  that  dUafpoinfynent  is  encouragement,  that  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  multiplies  benefactors,  or,  that  withholding  the 
protection  of  law  to  a  particular  kind  of  property^  is  an  inducement 
to  others  te  invest  their  means,  time  and  labor,  in  such  property  1 
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No  tFanacendentalisQi  can  compate  witk  8C^  great  abwrjity. 

Eyery  application  for  a  patent  should  be  taken  up  for  eamkation 
a%  soon  as  made.  Justice  requires  it,  and  the  true  policy  of  the  sys- 
tem Inquires  it.  Frequently  the  inventor^  on  the  completion  of  his 
^ventlon,  h^s  nothiog  else  left  Years  of  toil  and  I^s  last  means  are 
all  invented  in  it.  While  others  have  been  engaged  m  accumulating 
house?  and  landS)  to  be  held  by  them  for  life^  and  then  descend  to 
their  children}  he  b^  been  laboring  to  produce  an  invention^  to  be 
enjoyed  by  himself  for  the  short  term  of  14  yeanf,  and  then  to  pass  to 
the  public  for  general  good.  He  has  no  other  means  of  support,  and 
must  even  seek  pecuniary  assistance  from  others  to  put  the  invention 
into  operation  ;  but  he  must  first  be  able  to  show  bis  legal  title,  and 
he  can  get  no  assistance  until  he  receives  his  patent.  Had  he  spent 
his  time  in  raising  wheat  and  bullocks  to  feed  upon,  legal  title  would 
have  attached  to  them  as  soon  as  produced  ;  but,  because  he  has  la- 
bored in  a  way  for  greater  public  benefit,  he  must  stand  in  abeyance, 
and  sufifer  the  ruinous  consequences  of  months  of  unnecessary  delay. 

Put  let  us  not  leave  this  point  with  only  lamentation  and  com- 
plaint ;  a  physician's  sigb3  and  tears  over  the  aufifering  of  his  patient, 
will  neither  remove  nor  mitigate  the  disease.  A  remedy  is  demand- 
ed, and  what  shall  it  be  1 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  delay  19  thct  increase  of  business  in  the 
patent  office,  and  this  is  only  the  result  of  the  successful  operation  of 
the  patent  system. 

A  remedy  is  not  difficult  to  find  ;  Congress  has  been  chasing  the 
difficulty  with  the  proper  remedy  in  kind,  for  several  years,  but  have 
strangely  m^^naged  to  ]£eep  about  the  ^ame  distance  behind  it.  When 
two  axlditiojial  Examiners  have  been  required,  they  have  provided  for 
one,  and  when  three  have  been  required,  they  have  provided  for  two, 
thus  keeping  the  supply  just  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  de- 
mand, as  to  perpetuate  th^  grievimce.  The  cause  of  the  delay  being 
progressive,  the  rerne^dy,  to  prove  effectual,  must  be  adapted  to  its 
prospective  demands. 

I  Assembly,  No.  199. '  SB 
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To  properly  provide  for  this,  Congress  most-so  inform  itself  of  the 
duties  and  details  of  the  patent  office  as  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate them. 

The  whole  system,  both  in  theory  and  practical  operation,  is  pro* 
gressive,  and  principles  applicable  to  it  at  one  time,  may  not  apply  to 
it  at  another.  What  it  was,  and  what  was  necessary  to  govern  it,  is 
not  a  sufficient  criterion  to  determine  what  it  is,  and  what  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  regulate  it.  As  well  might  an  attempt  be  made  to  govern 
a  locomotive  by  principles  applicable  to  an  ox-cart,  or  the  steamer  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  Venetian  galley. 

The  duties  of  the  Examiners  are  arduous  and  difficult,  requiring 
great  integrity,  cnmpetency^  experience,  and  elaborate  invest^tions. 
Their  labor  constitutes  the  great  work  of  the  office,  and  the  manner  of 
its  performance  will  determine  whether  the  present  system  will  be  a 
curse  or  a  blessing.  Their  reports  are  and  must  be  virtual  deciaons, 
and  the  country  must  rely  upon  them  for  results.  The  papers  may 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner,  but  the  matters  to  be 
determined  can  never  pass  through  his  mind ;  the  extent  of  the  bua- 
ness  and  the  many  nice  and  difficult  questions  to  be  determined,  are 
entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  one  mind  to  encompass.  A  small  er- 
ror, wilful  or  inadvertent,  on  the  part  of  an  Examiner,  may  drive 
away  the  meritorious  inventor  with  no  reward  for  his  labor  but  injus- 
tice, disappointment  and  sadness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
crush  and  trample  upon  the  vested  rights  of  others. 

The  examiners'  time  should  not  be  overtaxed.  The  nature  of 
their  duties  are  inconastent  widi  such  a  course.  FuD  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  them  to  confer  with  applicants,  hear  arguments 
and  explanations,  and  in  difficult  cases  to  consult  at  length  with  each 
other,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  as  a  part  of  their  legiti- 
mate business. 

As  it  now  is,  aside  from  intolerable  delay,  the  examining  force  of 
the  patent  office  is  so  pressed  with  accumulated  busmess  as  to  leave 
no  proper  time  for  such  purposes,  and  if  an  inventor  by  dint  of  effort 
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gains  an  interview  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  confused  and  hur« 
ried  as  to  be  of  little  practical  service. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  present  business  of  the  patent 
office  demands  an  entirely  new  and  diflTerent  organization  of  the  ex- 
aminers' department.  The  duties  which  they  perform  are  susceptible 
of  being  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1st.  Examinations  as  to  the  form  of  the  specification,  drawings, 
model,  and  other  papers  of  the  applicant. 

3d.  Searches  and  examinations  of  records,  scientific  publications, 
models  and  other  sources,  for  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion.    And 

3d.  Digesting,  considering  and  disposing  of  the  evidence  after 
found,  including  consultations,  explanations,  hearing  parties,  examina- 
tion of  evidence  taken  in  interference  cases,  and  other  things  of  like 
nature. 

The  labor  of  the  first  two  of  these  divisions  is  of  a  nature  which 
requires  no  interruption,  and  of  consegnence,  when  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  third  division,  the  whole  becomes  confused  and  hurried, 
and  much  time  is  lost. 

To  obviate  all  difficulty  and  secure  order  and  dispatch,  there  idiould 
be  three  sets  of  examiners :  principal  examiners,  to  take  charge  of 
the  third  division  ;  vice-examiners,  to  take  charge  of  the  second  di- 
vision ;  and  assistant  examiners,  to  take  diarge  of  the  first  division. 

And,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  office  of  the  examiners  should  be 
made  permanent,  and  they  should  succeed  each  other  in  rotation,  from 
assistant  to  principal. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  secure  qualifications  adapted  to  duty, 
and  promote  general  order  and  dispatch  of  business.  It  would  re- 
lieve the  first  and  second  divisions  from  the  confusion  and  interruption 
of  the  matters  belonging  to  the  third,  and  enable  the  principals  to  at* 
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tend  to  thiDgB  which  are  now  necessarily  neglected  ^  to  the  great 

grievance  of  applicants. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  that  four  additional  men,  at 
an  expense  of  about  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement,  obviate  delay,  and 
meet  present  and  prospective  demands. 

■ 

And  why  should  not  this  be  done  1  Is  the  eiq^nse  an  objection  1 
If  so,  it  is  well  to  know  how  this  objection  stands. 

Since  the  patent  law  went  into  operation,  vrfiich  was  in  1790,  tlree 
years  after  the  ngning  of  the  Constitution,  the  money  paid  into  the 
patent  office,  chiefly  by  inventors,  and  passed  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  amounts  to  $768,505.70.  Of  this  sum,  $434,036.87 
has  been  expended  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  patent  office, 
including  the  amounts  paid  for  agricultural  statistics ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  $324^8.83.  Of  this  balance,  Congress  spent  $108,000  in  con- 
structing a  building,  nominally  for  a  patent  office,  but  practically  for 
a  variety  of  other  purposes:  The  remainder  of  this  balance,  being 
$216,468.83,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1849,  remained  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  and  which  Congress  is  now  engaged  in 
sending  in  putting  up  buildings  for  the  general  use  of  the  Home 
Department. 

Now  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  inventors  have  been  ridden  with  a 
^)ecial  tax  for  half  a  century,  to  accumulate  funds  to  collect  i^cul- 
tural  statistics  and  erect  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  country  at  large. 
Why  not  tax  every  man,  in  like  manner,  for  the  use  of  law  to  protect 
his  property  and  his  rights?  What  high  offence  has  the  inventor 
been  gmlty  of,  that  he  should  be  singled  out  and  made  a  victim  of 
this  special  burden,  to  accumulate  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  government?  Not  one  dollar  of  this  fund  should  be  ap* 
propriated  to  any  other  use  until  every  necessary  accommodation  be 
provided  for  issuing  patents. 

But  again,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  expenses,  in- 
fasbois  would  (gkdly,  on  condition  x)f  having  their  applications  exa* 
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mined  as  soon  as  maoe,  with  the  otjer  acconiBiodatioiis  suggested , 
pay  still  more  than  they  now  do,  and  sufficient  to  meet  all  additional 
expense. 

• 

And  finally,  if  the  eipense  of  proper  provision  for  the  patent  hn* 
rean  could  not  be  had  from  any  other  source,  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
public  importance  and  general  benefit  to  warrant  its  payment  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  government.  But  tins  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
as  proper  attention  to  the  subject  would  enable  Congress  to  see  wherein 
justice  as  well  as  expediency  requires,  that  the  fees  for  certain  services 
in  the  patent  office  should  be  raised. 

For  instance,  eveiy  re-issue  of  a  patent,  to  induce  the  appKcant  to 
get  bis  claim  r^bt  in  the  first  instance,  if  nothing  more,  should  be 
charged,  inaleed  of  less,  more  than  an  original  application;  and  every 
improvement  applied  for  on  an  invention  already  patented,  as  it  re* 
quires  the  same  labor,  diould  be  charged  the  same  fee  as  an  original 
a{>p]ication, 

.  Another  evil  requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  is  the 

present  system  of  re-issuing  letters  patent 

« 

The  act  of  1836,  provides  that  in  case  of  mistakes  in  the  q;>ecifica- 
tion  of  letters  patent,  such  patent  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  four- 
teen years*  may  be  surrendered  and  a  new  patent  issued  ybr  the  same 
invention^  called  a  re-issue.  The  object,  intended  to  be  attained  by 
this  provision,  is  undoubtedly  a  laudable  one,  but,  from  its  loose  and 
indefinite  wording,  its  practical  operation  is  most  unjust  and  oppres* 
give,  tending  to  absolute  legalized  robbery,  both  upon  individuals  and 
the  public.  Under  the  construction  given  to  this  provision,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  patent  office  in  granting  re-issves,  has  been,  not  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  claim  of  the  new  patent  to  the  invention  appearing  in 
the  original  patent,  or  to  be  inferred  from  the  specification  annexed 
thereto,  but  to  enlarge  it  on  ex-parte  evidence  to  any  additional  extent. 

Superadd  to  this  prac^ce,  the  fact  that  the  new  patent  so  issued,  is 
to  take  effect,  as  to  causes  of  action  subsequently  accruing,  firom  the 
date  of  the  original  patent,  and  is  to  bo  deemed  evidence  of  the  exie- 
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tence  of  the  invention  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  such  original,  and 
you  have  a  combination  of  things,  the  joint  operation  of  which  is 
truly  alarming,  opening  a  door  for  foul  fraud  and  deception,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  most  glaring  injustice  and  the  most  intolerable  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  men  and  community,  eyer  passirely  endured. 


By  it  a  patentee  is  enabled,  by  the  use  of  an  ez-parte  affidavit  of 
any  vile  vagabond,  to  gather  up  m  scxne  old  patent,  for  a  uselesB  skel- 
eton of  an  invention,  and  appropriate  to  hjimself  aU  the  inventions 
upon  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  belongs,  which  others  have  pro- 
duced for  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  this,  too,  with  no 
opportunity  on  their  part  to  be  heard  in  opposition.  By  it,  and  the 
use  of  the  same  means,  he  is  enabled  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  old 
patent  over  all  the  new  territory  discovered  by  others  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  his  original  patent.  By  it,  and  the  use  of  like  means,  he 
is  enabled  to  expand  his  old  patent  and  swallow  up,  not  only  what 
others  have  since  invented  and  put  into  use,  but  even  what  they  have 
patented  and  sold  long  before  he  ever  conceived  or  dieamed  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing.  By  it,  and  the  use  of  like  means,  he  can 
manufacture  legal  evidence  to  the  ^ect,  that  he  made  a  discovery  or 
an  invention  years  before  it  was  ever  known  or  made  at  all.  By  it, 
and  the  use  of  like  means,  he  can  wrest,  from  other  citizens,  inventions 
which  they  have  made,  which  belong  to  them  as  first  inventors,  and 
even,  which  they  have  patented  and  long  had  in  public  use. 

*  • 

Thus  it  IS,  that  old  relics  of  pateiits,  by  this  system  of  re-issues,  are 
converted  into  Mis  to  surround  and  gather  up  for  the  benefit  of  their 
owners,  the  rich  fruits  of  others'  skill,  genius  and  labor. 

Thus  it  is,  that  old  patents,  for  inventions  of  no  use  or  value,  and 
even  not  new,  are  set  as  traps  to  ensnare  meritorious  inventors  and 
harrass  the  public ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  old  patents,  for  inventions  long 
ago  abandoned  by  the  patentee,  as  containing  no  novelty,  are  resus- 
citated  by  fraud  and  corruption,  and  sprung  upon  the  community  in 
the  form  of  re-issues,  to  take  firom  citizens  their  property  and  vested 
rights.  This  is  a  growing  eril,  so  great  and  important,  that  its  re- 
moval is  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  Congress,  and  its  continuance 
is  a  foul  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  national  intelligence. 
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To  correct  it,  the  law  should  provide,  1ft,  that  no  patentee,  ob 
surrendering  his  old  patent  and  hairing  it  re-issued,  should  be  allowed 
to  incorporate  any  invention  into  the  claim  of  such  re-issue,  except 
such  as  clearly  appears  in  some  form  in  the  specification  of  his  original 
patent.  2d.  That  no  re-issue  letters  patent  should  be  allowed,  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  issuing  such  patent  The 
only  object  of  a  re-issue  should  be  to  correct  mistakes,  and  if  the 
matter  be  so  neglected  as  not  to  find  the  mistake  in  one  year,lhe 
consequences  better  fiiU  upon  those  guilty  of  the  neglect,  than  to  be 
rendered  the  means  of  destruction  to  the  rights  of  those  who  have  no 
connection  with,  or  power  over  it.  Or,  3d.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
remedies  suggested,  no  patent  should  be  re-issued,  except  on  notice  to 
such  persons  as  may  have  filed  a  request  therefor  in  the  patent  office, 
in  the  nature  of  a  caveat,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  hear  objec- 
tions io  such  re-issue. 

Another  feature  of  the  law  requiring  correction,  is  that  allowing  a 
party  to  apply  for  £t  patent  on  some  old  experiment  which  he  may 
have  made  and  abandoned  for  years,  and  thereby  to  interfere  with 
other  patents  already  out  for  the  same  thing.  This  practice  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  that  of  granting  re-issues,  as  now  conducted, 
and  the  same  arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  should  be  so  altered  that  no  patent  should  be  granted  unless 
applied  for  within  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  invention, 
provided  a  patent  had  been  issued  to  any  other  origmal  inventor  of 
the  same  thing  prior  to  such  application. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  present  law,  is  the  want  of  a  provision 
to  repeal  invalid  patents.  As  the  law  now  is,  no  patent  can  be  re- 
pealed; however  invalid  it  may  be,  and  by  whatever  fraudulent  means 
it  may  have  been  obtained,  it  must  nevertheless  stand  for  the  fourteen 
years  as  a  terror  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public  for  the  want  of  a  pro- 
vision of  appeal.    This  is  too  absurd  to  require  argument. 

And  the  17th  section  of  the  act  oi  1839,  under  the  construction 
unavoidably  put  upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  consequence  of  its  loose  wording,  entirely  misses  its  mark,  and 
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4i£e  a  gun  ipvith  iio  breedk^piD}  dilicharges  itself  in  tiie  wirong  diredioiiy 
Endangering  the  sportsnian  more  than  the  game. 

It  in  effect,  amoontl  to  the  fl!bsari)it7  of  renderbg  ibe  penon,  not 
the  inrentor,  but  who  shall  hare  purchased  or  made  a  machme  on  the 
plan  of  the  invention,  before  application  for  tiie  patent,  a  joint  owner 
Vnth  the  patentee. 

The  proTiaon,  requiring  interfering  applictots  to  take  tesdmonji 
as  to  their  respective  rights,  and  leaving  them  tnth  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesseSi  is  equally  prfeposterons. 

I  might  detain  you  by  pointmg  out  many  other  defects  in  the  patent 
laws,  as  they  now  stand,  but  time  admonished  me  to  come  to  a  close, 
which  I  shall  do  with  an  expression  of  a  hope,  that  the  members  of 
this  great  Institution  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  patent 
laws,  to  promote  the  noble  objects  for  which  they  are  associated,  and 
will  give  their  inflticince  in  favor  of  their  improvement. 


•      4 


ADDRESS 

On  ^e  Mannikctiires  of  the  Southmi  States,  delivered  at  Castle 

Garden,  Oct.  1849. 


Bt  J  AMU  M.  Caanx  Esq. 


Mr.  PBBttDfiNT  AND  Laoixs  aitd  Qentlsmgn  : — ^At  the  request  of 
tbode  who  hav^  in  charge  this  thHving  and  useful  iDstitution,  I  have  con« 
seated  to  appear  here^  this  evening.  I  think  I  deceive  not  myself  or 
otherS)  either,  when  I  say  I  take  a  strong  and  decided  interest  in  all 
that  increases  the  wealth,  independence  and  true  glory  of  the  country. 
It  is  our  country,  our  whole  country — however  bounded,  still  our  coun-» 
try — to  be  nourished,  protected  and  defended  by  all  our  hearts  and 
minds,  lliere  is  no  land  like  unto  it*  It  has  reached  nothmg  lik^ 
its  Eenith,  yet  it  is  a  young  g^ant  of.oiore  power  and  strength  than 
any  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  progress  which  it  aas  made  firom  the  time  of  itsdiscoveiy,  has 
no  parallel  in  history.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  it  had  to 
struggle  against  a  barbarous  population  at  home — and  an  aknost  semi- 
barbarous  policy  of  the  mother  country.  Our  fethers  in  }774,  '5  and 
'6,  believing  that  so  goodly  a  land  as'tbis  ought  not  to  be  embarrassed 
by  oppressive  legislation,  flew  to  arms,  and  thrbw  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  mother  land.  All  history  shows  they  had  just  cause,  and  time 
and  investigation  have  sanctioned  their  acts.  ^^ Appealing  to  Divine 
Providence  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intebtioos,"  &ey  pledged  to  each 
other  ^  their  lives,  their  f<Ktunes,  and  their  sa<3red  honors,"  to  accom- 
plish their  deUveranoe.  Their  labors  Were  crowned  with  success,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  which  our  eyes  at  this  wonderful  exhibition 
behold  so  much  of  the  sl^,  ingenuity,  and  entearprist  of  our  people. 
Our  dountry  has  advanced  With  a  progress  Mid  powar  unaKampled  in 
the  Uftory  of  tiSe  wotfld. 
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Among  the  ddef  causes  wbich  lead  to  tliat  great  eyent  in  our  his- 
tory, the  revolution,  was  the  restriction  imposed,  upon  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  by  the  British  Ooyemment  It  is  her  peculiar  po- 
licy yet  with  her  colonies,  as  well  as  with  our  own  and  other  nations. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  some  few  of  these  oppressive  acts. 
That  the  colonies  should  not  be  permitted  to  manufacture  even  a  Aoi- 
naXLy  was  not  the  mere  idle  remark  of  an  English  statesman,  for  as 
early  as  1699,  Parliament  declared  that  ^^  no  wool,  yarn,  or  wool- 
len manufactures  of  their  American  plantations,  should  be  ship- 
ped thence,  or  even  ladened,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  imy  place 
whatever.^^ 

In  1719,  Parliament  resolved  ^^  that  the  creating  manufactures  in 
the  colonies,  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain.'' 
In  1737,  Parliament  directed  the  Board  of  Trade  to  bquire  and  re- 
port '^  with  respect  to  the  laws  made,  manufiietures  set  up,  or  trade 
carried  on  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.''  The  next  year  the  board  made  their  report.  In  it 
they  say — "  New  England,  New  Yoyk,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  they  had 
fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth."  Also  ^^brown 
Holland,  for  women's  wear,  which  lessen  the  importation  of  calicoes?^ 
Also  ^^  some  linen  and  cotton  for  ordinary  shirtings  and  shifts  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards." 

They  had  also  ^  erected  six  forges  (one  of  which  was  in  South 
Carolba,)  and  nineteen  furnaces ;" — also  "New-York  and  New-Jersey 
manufactured  grea|  quantities  of  hats,  of  whieh  the  company  of  hatters 
in  London  have  complained."  In  1732,  an  act  passed  Parliament 
^  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  Colonies."  By  this  act 
no  master  could  have  more  than  two  apprentices  and  who  should  serve 
seven  years.  No  negro  could  be  taught  a  trade.  The  lading  a  horse 
or  cart  for  exporting  hats  or  manufactured  articles  v^as  a  heavy  penalty. 
In  1760,  Parliament  prohibited  the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill 
or  other  engine  for  rolling  or  slitting  iron,  or  any  plating  forge,  or  any 
furnace  for  steel,  under  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  more- 
over declared  them  a  public  nuisance,  which  the  Gk)vemors  of  all  the 
Colonies  were  required  to  abate,  within  thirty  days,  under  a  penalty 
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of  five  hundred  pounds.  Subiequently,  Parliament  prohibited 
the  exportation,  to  this  country,  of  tools  to  make  iron.  These  and 
similar  acts  of  oppression,  that  might  be  named,  aroused  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  eventually  burst  forth  in  the  Revolution,  was  complamed 
of  in  the  DeGlarati<m  of  Independence,  partially  provided  for  in  the 
Confederation,  and  finally  secured  against  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
these  wonderful  exhibitions  before  us  are  the  fruits  of  that  Constitution. 

Great  Britian  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  have  in  the  treaty  of  1783, 
by  which  she  acknowlAlged  our  final  separation  and  independence,  a 
clause  inserted,  binding  us  not  to  engage  in  manufactures.  In  1791, 
she  attempted,  through  her  Board  of  Trade,  to  have  the  United  States 
bound  by  treaty  not  to  raise  the  tariff  on  her  manufactured  goods. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  war,  in  the  year  1815,  Lord  Brougham 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'  that  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order  by  the  glut  to  stifle  in 
the  cradle  these  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  the 
war  had  forced  into  existence.  From  and  after  the  war  up  to  1828, 
sufficient  protection  was  given  to  manufacturing  to  enable  us  to  prosper 
very  greatly.  On  account  of  this  result,  George  Canning,  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  declared  ^^  that  he  would  make  the  people  of 
America  reduce  their  tariff  or  dissolve  their  Union."  A  correspondence 
was  commenced,  with  leading  men  in  this  country,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  Nullification  led  to  the 
compromise,  and  the  compromise  to  the  almost  total  overthrow  of  our 
manufactures.  After  which  we  find  the  Edinburgh  Review  thus  dis* 
ooursing  about  us : — 

^^  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  book  1 
or  goes  to  an  American  play  ?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or 
statue  1  What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  and 
surgeons  1  What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered,  or 
what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  1  What  new  constellations  have 
been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  1  What  have  they 
done  in  mathematics  1  Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses  1  or  eats 
from  American  plates  1  Or  wears  American- coats  or  gowns  1  or  sleeps 
in  American  blankets  1    Who  1" 
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We  may  gather  the  poHcy  of  England  towards  Ber  manufacturea 
from  the  following  aotice  which  was  issued  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lab's  office  in  1848 :  <<  Hat  Myestj^s  SMe  Ball.— AH  persons  invited 
to  the  ball  at  Buckingham  Place^  oa  the  12th  of  Ma  j,  are  expected  to 
appear  in  dresses  of  British  manufactures.  Ladies  not  to  wear 
plumes  or  trains,  gentlemen  to  appear  in  costumes,  uniform,  or  full 
court  dress." 

I  am  no  eulogist  of  England  aft  some  are ;  no  admirer  of  that 
sickly  philanthropy  which  traTerses  the  world  to  discover  objects  for 
her  sympathy  whilst  thousands  are  suffering  at  home  for  its  shpport ! 
— no  advocate  for  that  protection  which  exhausts  itself  in  preserving 
wealth  to  the  wealthy,  smd  entailing  poverty  and  misery  on  the  poor 
and  wretched.  But  look  at  England  as  she  is,  with  all  her  faults — 
there  is  in  her  history  and  policy  much  to  admire  and  much  to  imitate. 
With  a  small  territory  scarcely  as  large  as  that  of  some  of  our  states — 
with  no  peculiarity  or  variety  of  soil  or  climate,  producing  an  msuffi^ 
cient  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  but  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  but  a  portion  of  the  raw  materials  that  sustains  her  arts — ^yet  she 
promptly  meets  the  interest  on  her  immense  national  debt ;  disburses 
fcNT  her  annual  expenses  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling- 
sustains  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men — a  navy  over  five  hun- 
dred ships  of  war— the  most  exten^ve  commercial  marine  in  the  world ; 
gives  laws  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  and  rules  over 
one  sixth  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  well  said  of  her,  that  the  ^^  Sun 
never  sets  upon  her  territories"^that  her  ^^military  posts  are  dotted 
round  the  entire  globe  i  and  their  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
course  of  the  sun,  sends  forth  a  continuous  strain  of  the  martail  airs 
of  England." 

Tet  in  comparison  widi  her  ihuttle  and  loom,  her  machinery  and 
steam  engine — all  her  martial  array  are  but  the  '^  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  power."  Those  may  overawe  her  own  subjects — 
overthrow  the  hordes  of  Asia,  or  battle  against  some  prouder  ibe — 
but  these  serve  the  products  of  her  power  throughout  the  inhabitable 
world  and  paralyze  the  energies  of  mighty  nations;  and,  if  England 
were  blotted  out  of  existence  to-morrow,  the  historian  could  a  thou* 
sand  years  hence,  write  from  the  medals  and  denoci  of  her  manu* 


* 
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ftctures  a  more,  accurate  account  of  her  power  and  greatness,  than . 
has  ever  been  deciphered  of  the  past  from  the  imperishable  mOonr 
ments  of  genius ;  for  even  these  teU  not  a  tale  of  civilization  so  im- 
pressive, ae  the  simple  windbg-sheet  torn  from  the  skeleton  that  it 
has  enshrouded  for  hundreds  of  years. 

• 

The  secret  of  England's  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  protection 
of  her  own  industry.  From  the  days  of  her  Edwards  and  her  Henrys, 
when  she  launched  her  first  battle '  ship  and  imported  sailors  to  man 
it*— when,  to  foster  her  own  manufactures,  she  excluded  those  of  other 
countries,  and  even  made  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  felony,  and 
required  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  woollen  ;  unto  the  present  time,  she 
has  pursued  the  same  policy  of  protection.  It  is  inscribed  upon  the 
sails  of  her  ships ;  stamped  upon  the  products  of  her  arts,  and  em- 
blazoned upon  every  monument  of  her  genius,  enterprise  and  power. 
Through  all  change  of  time,  of  sovereigns,  of  ministers,  and  of  parties 
—beneath  this  broad  shield,  England  has  stood  armed  against  the 
world.  With  her  unchangeable  position  of  buying  nothing  she  could 
produce,  she  has  successfully  ccmipeted  with  all  competition. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  our  country  has  sprang  forth  her  ri- 
val. In  this  contest  she  possesses  peculiar  advantages — ^a  broad  ex- 
panse of  territory  in  the  heart  of  a  new  continent,  laved  by  an  ocean 
on  either  side  stretching  out  like  a  beautiful  carpet,  through  every  va- 
riety of  clime,  and  intersected  with  magnificent  mountains,  valleys, 
rivers  and  lakes,  with  every  peculiarity  of  soil,  producing  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life — sparkling  all  over  with  the 
richest  minerals,  abounding  in  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  with 
immense  facilities  of  internal  and  external  communication,  and  teem- 
ing with  a  population  literally  panting  for  the  conflict.  I^et  us  sua* 
tain  them,  that  we  may  give  happiness  to  the  wretched,  permanency 
to  our  wealthy,  character  to  our  country — ^replenish  the  national  trea- 
sury, establish  confidence,  put  in  motion  millions  of  machinery,  give 
employment  to  millions  of  citizens,  cheer  the  husbandman  with  the 
certainty  of  a  market,  whiten  the  ocean  with  canvass,  speed  the  canal- 
boat  and  car,  and  electrify  this  entire  nation  with  new  life  and  ener- 
getic action. 
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But  it  yms  more  particularly  my  purpose  in  addrf^nngyou^togiYe 
fsxme  account  of  the  progress  of  industry  in  the  south.  Although  the 
people  of  that  genial  and  and  beautiful  portion  of  this  umon  are  not 

« 

so  noted  for  their  thrift  and  industry  in  the  arts  asthisdiyisionof  the 
country,  still  they  are  progressbg  at  thb  time  very  steadily  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  State  of  Dela^ivare  has  a  larger  capital  invested  in,  and  a  great- 
er number  of  manufactures  for  the  territory  and  population,  than  any 
State  in  the  Union  out  of  New  England.  In  New  Castle  connty,  es- 
pecially on  the  Brandywine,  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures, 
are  very  numerous.  The  most  of  them  too,  are  of  a  yery  large  class. 
But  little  is  done  in  either  Kent  or  Sussex,  but  agriculture  is  decided- 
ly improving. 

« 

Maryland  is  pushing  ahead  with  rapid  strides  in  canals,  railroads, 
and  manufactures.  In  these  three  great  interests,  with  that  of  mining, 
she  has  perhaps  a  capital  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Her  great  railroad  to  the  Ohio  runs  through  a  vastly  productive  coal 
and  iron  region.  In  the  county  of  Allegany  her  qoal  and  iron  inter- 
est is  of  great  magnitude.  A  numerous  population  iias  gathered  here 
on  this  account.  Several  large  rolling-mills  and  furnaces  have  been 
erected.  The  coal  and  iron  trade  alone  from  this  county  must  swell 
the  commerce  and  profits  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  a  very 
extraordinary  amount,  when  that  great  improvement  shall  be  com* 
pleted  to  Cumberland  ;  it  is  to  be  finished  in  all  next  year.  Facto- 
ries, mills  and  furnaogi  are  growing  up  in  all  the  old  and  new  towns 
aiid  settlements  along  the  line  of  this  railroad,  both  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  coal  mining  interest  is  one  of  great  productiveness 
and  magnitude  both  to  this  road  and  the  State. 

One  of  the  best  conducted  manufacturing  towns  in  this  country,  is 
Laurel,  half-way  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  people 
for  twenty  miles  around  have  been  literally  transformed.  It  is  a  very 
flourishing  valley.  There  is  a  very  lai^e  manufacturing  town,  on  the 
plan  of  Lowell,  commenced  at  a  place  called  Weaverton,  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Several  large  mills,  factories^ 
hotels,  churches  and  stores  have  already  been  erected.    Quite  a  con- 
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siderable  maniidG^cturbg  settlement  is  estabUshed  near  Cumberland. 
Rolling-mills,  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  with  other  branches  of  In- 
dustry are  sprin^g  into  existence  over  the  whole  State.  .Agriculture 
in  Maryland  within  the  last  few  years  has  undergone  a  decided  iih- 
provement. 

■ 

If  Virginia,  my  own  State,  had  commenced  the  same  systems  of 
improvement  thirty  years  ago,  she  has  now  in  progress  and  in  contem- 
plation, she  would  now  have  a  population  of  over  three  millions  of 
souls.  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Portsmouth  in  the  east,  and  Wheel- 
iijg,  Wettsburgh,  and  Charleston  in  the  west,  are  very  considerable 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns.  I  find  that  Richmond,  Lynchbury 
and  Alexandria  are  represented  in  this  fair,  m  cotton  and  wollen  goods, 
and  also  tobacco.  She  has  about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  railroads,  canals,  with  other  modes  of  land  and  water  transportation 
and  in  mining  and  manufactures.  When  her  present  railroads  now 
in  progress  shall  be  completed,  with  those  already  existing,  she  will 
have  a  chain  of  railway  of  about  sixteen  hundred  miles,  and  all  within 
her  own  territory,  giving  her  the  greatest  length  of  railroad  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  railroad  passes  over 
a  region  of  country  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  immensity  of  its  minerals  are  amazing 
to  behold.  The  State  Geologist  in  canvassing  this  part  of  Virginia 
pronounced  the  State  an  ^^  Empire  within  itself."  Gypsum,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  bituminous,  semi-bituminous,  carmel,  and  anthracite 
coal  exists  to  an  extent  almost  unlimited,  and  with  this  enumeration, 
the  story  of  its  immense  treasures  hardly  begins.  The  completion  of 
this  road  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  link,  will  establish  an  un- 
interrupted railway  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis. 
The  aggregate  length  of  her  canals  are  now  next  to  New- Vork. 

Another  road  to  the  west  is  now  fairly  uniler  way.  It  is  completed 
or  under  contract  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Richmond. 
The  road  is  to  strike  the  Ohio  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad.  This  great  central  road  passes  by  her  numerous  min- 
eral springs,  and  over  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  now  that  Virginia  will  reach  the  Ohio  by  rail- 
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road  before  any  State  iq  the  Union.  Ship  bailding,  mining  and  maiia- 
facturing  are  decidedly  on  the  increase.  ,A|;riculture  i^  this  State  p 
rapidly  improving. 

The  flour  pr^ucedfrom  the  Virginia  wheat  is  the  only  flour  w^ich 
will  hear  transportoHon  on  th^Pacyic.  The  wool  grown  in  Virginia 
brings  the  highest  price  in  Lowellj  Lawret^u^  and  all  other  momrfac" 
turing  markets^  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  By  the  census  of  18^0, 
the  s/uep  of  Virginia  produced  more  wool  per  heady  than  any  other 
State.  Tobacco  manufactureifrom  the  Virginia  plant  is  the  only  to- 
bacco which  will  not  deteriorate  from  age.  These  facts  I  desire  to 
publish  and  make  known.  So  well  satisfied  are  the  wool  growers 
becoming  of  the  truth  that  Virginia  soil  and  climate  are  the  best 
adapted  for  sheep,  that  one  of  the  largest  wool  growers  of  Kew-Toik, 
and  the  largest  from  Pennsylvania  have  migrated  to  Virginia  with 
their  flocks.  I  understand  a  colony  of  wooF growers  are  now  on  their 
way  from  this  state  to  Virginia.  The  state  is  losing  its  black  popu- 
lation, but  emigration  from  Europe,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  taking  their  places.  Virginia  at  this  time 
presents  a  fine  field  for  young  and  enterprismg  persons.  The  system 
of  common  schools  has  been  adopted  in  about  one-third  of  the  State 
with  success. 

North  Carofina  until  within  a  few  years  back  seemed  asleep — but 
she  is  not  so  now.  Recently  she  has  started  with  decided  vigor.  She 
has  now  a  capital  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  rail- 
roads, canals,  with  other  modes  of  land  and  water  transportation,  and 
in  mining  and  manufactures.  Her  railroads  when  completed,  with 
those  now  in  operation,  will  form  a  chain  of  over  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  The  central  railroad  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte  vrill  bring 
the  rich  minerals  and  agricultural  products  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State  into  market.  Western  North  Carolina  is  a  rich  and  picturesque 
country.     Her  mineral  wealth  and  water  power  are  immense.. 

Fayetteville  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  is  a  flourishing  manu&cturing 
to\Mi.  There  are  more  persons  engaged  in,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
depending  on,  ^lanufacturing  for  a  support  in  this  town  than  any  other 
in  the  Sou^.     Wilmington,  the  chjief  city  of  this  State,  is  quite  a 
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^oBsidevabk  commevciftl  tnA  maiiufa^toMig  city.  There  are  alsb 
pther  tawat  ud  settteoieftts  ia  this  st^e  where  msnubcturing  estab- 
lishments are  ^«o(e4-  .iNorth  Carolina  is  capaible  from  her  posidoa 
and  res<Mirco8  of  fafecoming,  as  sbe  willy  a  verf  ilounshing  manufao 
teriiig  st^.  She  has  a  m^at  excellent  system  of  cominoii  schools* 
Ship  building  with  the  manu&cture  of  nayal  stores  are  important  in* 
terests  now  in  the  state.     Agriculture  is  slowly,  but  surely  advancing. 

▲Ithoogh  South  Carolina  baa  been  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  battling 
with  the  tariff,  die  has  made  within  the  last  three  or  four  quite  an  im- 
portant cbaage  in  her  domestic  policy.  She  has  now  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  asiHioas  of  dollars  invested  in  railroads  and  other  modes 
of  land  and  water  ooausianication,  with  manufactures.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  stste  tiicre  are  several  iron  mills,  foundries,  nail  and  cotton 
fM^ries.  fier  cut  nails,  like  her  cotton  goods,  are  sold  ia  this  market 
This  is  the  ease  also  with  the  Virginia  aad  other  Southetn  nails  and 
cotton  goods,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  cotton  yarns  made  in 
Southern  factories  sell  fiom  one  to  three  cents  per  pound  at  the  North, 
over  the  yams  spun  in  Northern  factories.  The  coa^  lace  manufac- 
turers never  use  any  other  cotton  yams,  as  they  are  said  to  be  a  much 
better  article. 

There  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  on  the  plan  of  Lowel!, 
near  Aiken,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  called  Orannettville.  No 
better  conducted  establishment  exists  in  this  country.  I  find  some  of 
the  goods  of  that  place  on  exhibition  here.  Charleston  too  has  her 
eotton  factories  and  iron  establishments.  Indeed  every  tlung  bids 
fair  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  decided  tariff  and  manufacturing 
States  in  the  Union.     Time  and  improvement  is  doing  the  work. 

Florida,  incon»derable  as  she  is  in  population  as  yet,  is  progressing 
slowly,  but  sorely.  She  has  a  large  school  fund,  and  a  most  admira- 
ble system  of  common  schools.  The  State  has  about  six  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  railroads,  with  other  modes  of  water  and  land 
transportation,  and  manufactures.  Several  cotton  'factories  and  iron 
foundries  have  been  established  with  great  success.  Her  ship  timber 
and  resources  for  naval  stores  are  almost  unlimited.  Several  railroad 
charters  were  gmnted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legishtur^'-^ne,  the 
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.  Atlantic  Ghilf  Railroad  from  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  to  Cedar  Keys, 
Florida,  with  the  vie\r  of  makbg  a  direct  line,  by  the  shortest  route, 
between  the  Cresent  City  of  the  South  and  the  Empire  City  of  the 
North.  There  are  also  other  railroads  completed  and  in  progress, 
which  are  destmed  to  aid  greatly  in  developing  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  this  young  State. 

Georgia  is  called  the  New  England  of  the  South.  She  has  built 
more  railroads,  with  her  own  money,  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
she  has  a  lai^er  chain  of  them  than  any  other,  saye  Massachusetta,  the 
greatest  State  for  the  population  in  the  known  world.  Along  the  line 
of  her  Great  Western  Railroad,  now  nearly  completed  from  Savannah 
to  Chattanooga,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  thriving  towns  have  sudden- 
ly grown  up,  where  a  few  years  since  hardly  an  acre  was  occupied 
by  civilized  man.  The  capital  invested  in  her  railroads,  canals,  with 
other  modes  of  land  and  water  transportation,  mining  and  manufac- 
tures, is  not  far  from  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars.  She  is  at  this  time 
advancing  more  rapid  in  manufactures,  and  especially  cotton  manu- 
factures, than  any  State  in  the  South  or  North. 

There  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  State  where  there  is  not  a  factory. 
Columbus  is  destined  to  be  a  large  manufacturing  city.  The  city  has 
already  made  great  progress,  and  her  water  power,  and  other  facilities 
are  capable  of  increasing  this  interest  to  almost  any  extent.  Her 
system  of  railroads,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  are  penetrating  into 
every  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Agriculture  is  also  in  a  heal- 
thy and  prosperous  condition.  Emigration  is  rapidly  tending  to  tUs 
enterprisbg  State. 

Alabama,  though  comparatively  a  young  State,  has  more  manufiic- 
tures  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  of  her  age.  Prattville  is  a 
flourishing  manufacturing  town.  So  is  also  Tuscaloosa,  the  former 
capital  of  Alabama.  She  has  a  capital  of  at  least  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  railroads,  canals,  and  other  means  of  transfior- 
tation,  with  mining  and  manufactures.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, an  enterprise  of  vast  magnitude,  is  now  under  construction. 
When  this  great  work  is  completed,  Mobile  must  become  a  flourish- 
ing commercial   and  manufacturing  city.    There  are  other  roads  of 
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leas  coDsequenoe  and  extent.    Alabama  partakes  in  i^  great  degree  of 
the  enterprise  of  Georgia. 

Texas  is  rather  too  young  to  do  much  as  yet  in  eitlier  railroads  or 
manuiactures.  Yet  she  has  her  cotton  factory  and  iron  foundry,  I 
find  her  represented  here  in  machinery.  Charters  have  been  given 
for  making  navigable  a  number  of  her  rivers.  Railroad  charters  have 
been  also  granted  with  tolerable  good  prospect  of  success.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  State.  Texas  must  become 
eventually  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural  State. 

Louisiana  is  a  large  sugar  manufacturing  State.  The  capita]  in 
sugar,  cotton  factories,  and  iron  foundries,  with  her  railroads,  and 
other  means  of  travel  and  transportation,  is  at  least  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  position  of  this  State  is  such  as  to  make  her  a  flourish- 
ing sugar  and  cotton  manufacturing  State. 

Although  the  last  census  gave  Mis^ippi  fifty-three  cotton  factories, 
the  whole  only  producing  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth,  yet 
she  is  now  turning  her  attention  in  good  earnest  to  this  department  of 
industry.  Her  planters  are  taking  up  the  subject.  A  manufacturing 
town,  like  Lowell,  has  been  commenced  under  good  auspices.  In 
twenty  years  from  this,  Mississippi  will  be  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
State.  About  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  now  invested  in  rail  and 
other  roads  and  manufactures. 

Missouri  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cotton,  hemp,  tobac- 
co, and  lead  manufacturing  slates  in  the  West  and  South- West.  Her 
mineral  wealth  is  inexhaustible.  A  very  considerable  number  of  iron 
mills,  foundries,  and  hemp  factories  are  already  in  existence.  As  yet 
but  little  is  done  in  cotton — ^but  a  good  time  is  coming.  About  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  is  invested  in  internal  improvements,  mining  and 
manufactures. 

Arkansas  has  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  will  in  some  future 
day  become  a  thriving  manu&cturing  State.  As  yet  manufactures 
<<  are  few  and  &r  between." 
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TenneflBee  is  naturall  j  a  great  State.  In  Middle  and  East  TenaeflBee 
a  Tery  conaderable  amount  of  cotton  and  iron  are  Aanttfactiired.  On 
the  Cumberland  river  there  are  a  number  of  rolling  miles,  nail  and 
cotton  factories,  and  iron  foundiies.  East  Tenessee,  like  South-West- 
em  Virginia,  is  nnlimited  in  her  mineral  wealdL  When  her  great 
chain  of  railroads,  connecting  her  with  Yirg^ma  and  Georgia,  shall  be 
completed,  this  part  of  her  territory  must  fill  up  with  an  energetic  and 
thrifty  population.  Already  many  European  and  American  citizens 
have  been  established  here.  Memphis  in  West  Tennessee,  is  becom* 
ing  quite  a  manufacturing  city,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flonrishbg 
towns  in  the  state.  >  Tennessee  has  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
inyested  in  mimng,  manufactures,  railroads,  and  other  improTements. 
The  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  when  she  will  be  a 
mighty  and  powerful  State.  Agriculture  and  all  other  branches  of 
industry  are  improTug. 

Kentucky  is  quite  a  manufacturing  State.  Her  principal  bunness^ 
however,  is  confined  to  iron,  flax  and  hemp.  Several  cotton  mills  have 
been  erected,  and  a  good  many  woollen  fiictorics.  Lomsville,  Leuig* 
ton,  Covingtoh  and  Matysville  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  manvfactor- 
ing.  The  capital  mvested  in  railroads,  canals,  and  other  means  of 
water  and  land  transportation,  with  mining  and  manu&ctures,  is  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  She  has  an  excellent  system  of  common 
schools. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  be  more  general  in  particiilarizing  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  states  above  enumerated.  The  half  is  not 
told  for  the  want  of  it.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  within  the 
next  twenty  years  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  interests  will 
be  confined  to  the  South.  All  the  signs  of  the  times  are  tending  to 
this  end,  and  he  who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  that  interest,  now 
regulating  the  commerce  and  exchanges  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  between  the  North  and  South,  may  also  estimate  what  a 
destiny  awaits  these  States.  They  constitute  the  great  hemp,  tobaccO| 
sugar  and  cotton  producing  States — combining  these  interests  with  the 
At'onderful  mineral  wealth  and  water  power  they  possess ;  their  future 
march,  though  slow  to  wealth  and  power  must  be  tremendous. 
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I  know  I  have  given  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  glowing  account 
of  the  resources  of  the  South,  but  I  have  said  nothing  which  time  and 
bvestigation  will  not  corroborate.  What  I  have  said,  however,  has 
been  spoken  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness  to  their  great  sisters  of  the 
North  and  West.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  alienate  them.  I  know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  The  great  Washington  proclaimed 
to  the  ears  of  our  ancefton — ^^  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  It  is 
still  true.     We  are  freedom's  great  hope  and  the  world's  deliverance. 

Now  when  the  night  and  the  tempest  have  closed  around  Europe, 
mnd  the  brave  have  sunk  down  with  their  country's  liberties,  let  us 
look  up  to  our  Union,  and  the  Great  Charter  which  creates  it  as  the 
bulwark  of  our  strength  and  independence.  Let  us  nourish  our  ooun- 
try — develope  her  strength— enrich  and  beautify  her  borders.  Let 
us  pull  together.  Let  the  young  men  remember  what  their  fathers 
Jiave  secured,  through  perils  by  day  and  perils  by  night,  to  transmit 
to  them  as  the  best  le^cy  they  could  confer,  as  the  surest  pledge  of 
their  affection,  that  they  might  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  their  succe»- 
9ors«  So  feeling — so  acting,  we  shall  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
dying  Adams — *^  mdependence  now  and  mdependence  forever." 


ADDRESS 

Of  the  Hon.  James  TaDmadge,  LL.  D.,  at  the  close  of  the  22nd 

Annual  Fair. 

On  the  evening  of  Thrusday,  October  525th,  the  twentj-second  fiiir 
of  the  American  Institute  came  to  a  close.  The  reading  of  the  Award 
of  Premiums  having  occupied  the  majority  of  the  afternoon  and  a 
portion  of  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Closing  Address  was  de- 
livered at  7  J  P.  M. 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  Oen.  'James  Tallmadge,  being  at 
that  hour  introduced  upon  the  stage,  the  vast  assemblage  in  the  ^- 
cious  area  of  Castle  Garden  was  called  to  order — and  the  speaker 
proceeded  extemporaneously.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
remarks  : 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — We  are  glad  to  meet  you  here 
this  night,  at  this  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  works  of  American  mechanics  and  artisans.  You  have  listened 
to  the  award  of  premiums  usually  bestowed  at  the  concluaon  of  these 
our  annual  fairs — and  have  witnessed  the  host  of  treasurers  q>read 
out  before  you.  We  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  concluding 
ceremonies  of  this  occasion. 

At  this  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  American  Institute,  we 
wish  at  the  outset  of  any  remarks,  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  citizens 
of  New-York  and  of  this  nation,  who  have  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  nobly  sustained  all  our  efforts  to  encourage  agricultoze. 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts— of  the  extent  and  the  beautj 
of  which  you  have  this  night  before  you  so  brilliant  and  abundant 
examples. 
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Let  us  briefly  review  the  present  condition  of  our  country.  Cast 
your  eyes  abroad,  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Where  do  we 
find,  in  them,  causes  or  events  from  which  we  may  learn  wisdom,  or 
draw  useful  examples  1  Great  Britain  has  been  about  fifteen  cen- 
turies, and  France  perhaps  ten,  arriving  at  their  present  condition  ; 
while  young  Amebjca — not  yet  seventy  years  of  age — has  taken  her 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  nations ;  and  is  holding  competition  with 
those  of  the  Old  World  most  advanced  in  the  civilized  arts.  Can  it 
be  doubted,  that,  while  our  ^agriculture  yields  her  annual  product  of 
seven  hundred  million  bushels  of  breadstufis ;  and  with  the  genius 
for  industry  and  invention  peculiar  to  our  country — ^while  a  wide 
field  of  promise  lies  open  before  us, — can  it  be  doubted  that  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  our  place,  eminent  in  the  civilized  world.  We  now 
stand  a  sample  republic — free  and  independent : — ^blessed  with  equal 
rights ;  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty, — regulated  by  law  ;  and 
made  secure  by  the  principle  of  representation ;  and  guiding  every 
department  of  government  under  a  respectful  regard  to  public  opinion 
and  to  public  happiness. 

When  we  look  around  upon  our  country,  we  find  that  the  arts  are 
established  here,  domestic  happiness  firmly  planted,  labor  respected, 
agriculture  elevated,  and  our  manufacturers  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
fabrics  which  they  are  willing  to  bring  in  comparison  with  those  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth. 

Look  again  at  our  peculiar  institutions.  Labor  stands  independent 
and  elevated,  and  is  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ei&er  the  sub- 
ject,, the  serf,  or  the  slave.  Happiness  is  secured  to  every  man;  com- 
merce is  well  supported;  our  manufactures  prosperous,  and  our  arti- 
sans receivbg  the  full  value  of  their  mdustrial  occupations.  [Applause.] 
I  know  no  page  in  history  (continued  the  speaker)  that  can  pro- 
duce a  parallel  with  the  recent  attitude  of  our  country — at  the  same 
time  feeding  an  army  abroad;  sustaining  a  foreign  war;  carrying  on 
all  our  domestic  institutions,  and  our  great  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments; affording  bread  stuffs  to  relieve  Ireland  in  her  fiaimine;  yet 
without  pledges  of^j  new  legislative  burdens  on  the  country;  taking 
a  loan  at  premium,  and  which  now  stands  in  market  at  thirteen  pex 
cent  above  par!  [Applause.] 
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Hie  time  toasy  when  it  was  avowed  in  the  British  House  of  Parli- 
ament, that  ^^  not  even  a  hob-nail"  should  be  made  in  America.  The 
time  is  J  when  our  country  is  able  to  manufacture  articles  for  domestic 
supplies,  and  an  increasing  export,  of  an  equal  or  Ugher  grade  than 
any  that  can  be  brought  in  competition.  The  same  spirit  which  was 
thus  avowed  in  the  British  Parliament  has  attended  all  our  future  pro- 
gress; and  it  now  offers  us  ^^  Free  7Va4e" — ^by  the  late  navigatioo 
law  of  Great  Britain.  It  offers  the  trade  of  her  Island^  less  in  siaoe 
than  several  of  our  States,  and  especially  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
in  this  offer  it  withholds  a  reciprocal  commerce  with  all  her  colonial 
institutions,  spread  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  material  part  of  her  Empire.  For  such  an  offer,  she  gravely 
calls  it  ^  Free  Trade,'^  and  will  claim  to  have  access  to  this  country, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  many  thousand  miles  of  its  coasting  tiadci 
with  the  right  of  free  voyages  even  to  Galiforma,  and  into  the  gold 
divings.  It  is  a  trap,  if  not  to  catch  flies,  at  least  like  the  artificial 
fly  used  by  boys  to  catch  fish.  She  seems  to  fancy  that  our  govern- 
ment will  be  caught  by  the  term  ^  Free  TradeJ^  It  is  the  hope  of 
my  heart  that  our  government  will  be  wide  awake,  and  better  under- 
stand the  great  and  growing  interests  of  tins  nation.  We  have  the 
right  and  are  able  to  demand  a  thorough  Equality.  In  our  youth, 
we  have  borne,  our  part  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  a  foil 
share  in  the  advancement  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  have  a  better  cairying-trade,  than  all  Evrope 
combined.  When  ^^Free  Trade''  is  granted  to  the  vessels,  then 
comes  ^  the  tug  of  war."  The  readiness  of  England  for  conflicting 
duties  and  countervailing  regulations  will  not  be  forgotten.  When 
our  laws  established  a  nursery  for  American  Seamen,  and  gave  a 
Bounty  on  the  Fisheries,  to  create  a  carrying-trade,  how  long  was  it 
before  duties  were  provided  by  England,  prohibitory  on  Fish  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  duty  free  coming  from  a  colony.  These  regu- 
lations render  it  necessary  for  a  British  vessel  only  to  touch  on  her 
return  voyage  at  a  colony,  and  thence  home,  duty  firee.  Thug  our 
Bounty  on  the  Fisheries  was  turned  to  a  carrying-trade  and  nursery 
for  British  seamen,  and  with  contiguity  to  British  ports,  explains  the 
surplus  of  Foreign  ^^  Entries"  and  ^^  Clearancet^  appearing  at  the  Port 
•f  Boston. 
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The  Talne  of  the  mercbandiae  exported  from  Savannah  in  March, 
1849,  is  stated  to  1>e  $1,224,115  : 

jShipped  in  American  vesKls 67,326 

<<      in  Foreign  Tessels 1,156,889 

$1,224,115 

The  speaker  said,  the  Timber  Trade  entered  into  this  statement,  the 
remarkable  feature  of  which  he  would  not  now  attempt  to  explain. 

The  speaker  said,  if  the  encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry  by  a 
just  Protection,  must  be  withheld,  and  our  laboring  claasess  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  to  which  centuries  of  oppression  have  reduc- 
ed the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  ^^  Free 
TVade'*  was  the  appropriate  means  by  which  to  accomplish  such  a  re- 
sult. To  bring  the  productions  of  .Europe,  from  its  fifteen  hours  of 
daily  labor  for  a  stinted  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  all  intellectual  culture  forliimself  and  his  children,  into  com- 
petition with  the  productions  of  the  ten  hours'  daily  labor  of  tbis 
country,  with  every  abundance,  and  civil  and  religious  rights,  there 
could  be  no  uncertainty  of  the  result  in  the  open  market  of  the  world. 
The  ten  hour  man  must  be  driven  from  the  competition.  Agricul- 
ture, though  a  necessary,  is  not  a  profitable  employment.  The  Arti- 
san is  the  source  of  national  wealth,  and  his  encouragement  should 
be  a  material  object  of  national  policy. 

To  the  question  that  has  somedmes  been  sneeringly  asked  s  <^  Whai 
has  America  done  7" — this  occasion  forbids  a  full  reply  ;  while,  how- 
ever, it  seems  appropriate  to  say  that. 

It  was  our  Traskliv  who  called  down  the  Lightning,  and  with  his 
rod,  guided  and  directed  its  course  in  its  mad  career.  It  is  our 
MoBSB  who  has  taught  it  to  read  and  write — ^to  overleap  time  and 
space — ^and  to  deliver  forthwith  tidings  of  business  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  land. 

It  was  our  Whitney  who  gave  the  cotton-gin  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world.  It  has  built  up  the  agriculture  of  the  South — given 
value  to  its  soil— ond  made  iia  die  seoood  commercial  nation  of  the 
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world*    It  has,  in  addition,  by  its  freights  and  return  proceedsi  in- 
creased one  half  the  amount  of  our  canying-trade. 

It  was  our  Fultok  who  gave  the  world  the  Steam  Engbe  applied 
to  Navigation.  Without  it,  how  slow,  how  sluggish,  how  lingering, 
how  tardy  was  our  progress  !  With  it,  what  efficiency,  what  speed, 
what  promptitude  and  celerity  of  movement !  It  has  enable  us  to 
accelerate  our  advances,  and,  with  our  skill  and  genius  for  inventions, 
to  overtake  in  the  race  of  competition  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
the  world,  in  all  the  useful  improvements. 

It  was  Evans  who  gave  us  the  high  pressure  Steam  Engine,  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  indispensable  for  the  use 
of  our  railroads  and  various  manufactures.  It  was  our  Blanchabd 
who  gave  his  country  the  Lathe  to  turn  unequal  surfaces,  and  produce 
ready  for  use  the  gun-stock  for  the  soldiers  of  our  country,  and  which 
is  now  engaged  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  fine  arts  in  copying  in 
marble  any  statuary  which  may  be  desired, — as  well  as  for  the  turn- 
ing of  the  shoe-last. 

We  have  not  time  to  add  details.  But  in  truth  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  it  may  better  be  asked  :  ^^  What  has  America  not  done  f 

[The  speaker  here  paused,  while  the  Band  struck  up  an  enlivening 
piece  of  music] 

On  resuming,  Oen.  Tallmadge  spoke  of  the  recent  remarkable 
improvements  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  labor-saving  machinery.  He 
called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  cast  steel  made  in  this  country, 
under  circumstances  of  great  advancement  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment. He  said  the  bars  exhibited  were  pure  American  manufacture. 
It  had  been  claimed  that  England  alone  could  produce  the  highest 
grade  of  cast  steel  to  be  used  in  cutlery,  and  that  she  held  her  advan- 
tage by  reason  of  peculiar  clay  or  other  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
fecture.  It  ffi  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  us,  and  the  Institute 
believe  the  discovery  complete,  that  the  Black  Lead  of  this  country 
makes  the  pots  for.  the  furnace  to  endure  a  heat  adequate  to  the  oc- 
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caaioii—^iid  that  the  power  of  manufiicturing  steel  is  now  thoroughly 
possessed  by  ourselTes. 

The  speaker  made  particular  referen<^  to  the  cutlery,  and  toe  spe- 
dmens  of  cast  steel  on  exhibition,  manufactured  at  the  Jersey  City 
Works*  He  considered  them  articles  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  na- 
tional pomt  of  yiew. 

The  Talue  of  cast  steel  imported  into  the  United  States  per  annum, 
is  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  works  referred  to,  turn 
out  about  one  ton  per  day,  or  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  supply.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  success,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortunate  expe- 
riment of  using  black  lead  melting  pots  with  anthracite  coal,  (cast 
steel  being  made  in  England  with  clay  pots  and  coke  for  fuel.)  He 
held  up  to  view  a  sample  black-lead  pot,  now  in  use  here. 

The  American  Institute,  continued  the  speaker,  has  heretofore  en- 
couraged a  number  of  meritorious  individuals  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  handsome  beginning  now 
exhibited,  gives  confidence  to  the  hope,  that  within  five  years,  ^fuU 
supply  of  the  very  indispensable  article  of  steel  will  be  produced  in 
our  own  country. 

Premiums  had  been  offered  some  time  since  by  the  Institute,  to  en- 
courage, not  only  improvements  in  the  iron  manufacture,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  a  new  formation  of  the  foun- 
dry. The  speaker  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  this  object  had 
been  accomplished,  and  that  good  bar  iron  could  be  made  directhf 
from  the  orey  solely  by  the  use  of  anthracite  fuel;  which  he  consider- 
ed another  great  point  gained^[uite  as  important  as  that  of  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with  that  fuel. 

He  then  pointed  to  several  bars  of  wrought  iron  on  exhibition, 
stated  that  they  were  made  by  the  new  process,  direct  from  the  ore, 
and  emmently  worthy  of  attention.  He  made  particular  reference 
to  the  good  effects  of  this  improved  mode  of  manufacture,  in  super- 
ceding the  various  heatings  and  blasts,  and  greatly  increased  expense 
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Ulberto  used,  with  tte  aMity  of  briagiiig  flie  produot  into  maxket  aft 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

He  then  showed  a  roll  cf  remarAOiy  flne  a&o  beautiful  wire^  made 
at  the  works  of  Mr.  Pctee  Coopbr,  of  Trenton,  from  blooms  pud- 
dled with  anthracite  coal,  expressly  for  railroad  iron,  and  remaikable 
for  the  toughness  of  its  material  and  strength  of  its  aze.  The  speaker 
continued  that  he  was  instructed  to  say,  that  railroad  iron  was  made 
at  the  same  factory,  claimed  to  be  of  a  supcricNr  quality,  intrinsically 
worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the  ordinary 
English  railroad  bar;  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  ought  to 
attract  attention  throughout  the  country. 

The  orders  and  recipts  of  Railroad  bars  from  England  in  the  year 
1849,  are  believed  t6  amount  to  Fifteen  Millions  of  Dollars — a  sum 
exceeding  the  amount  of  Breailstuffs  shipped  to  England  in  the  year 
of  the  Famine  in  Ireland,— showing  the  great  importance  of  any  improve- 
Bdent  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  our  own  country. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  improved  machine  for  Planing 
Iron,  then  on  exhibition— alleged  to  cause  an  annual  saving  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  on  the  article  of  Files  alone,  which  before  were 
necessarily  used  for  smoothing  the  surfaces,  which  this  planing-machine 
daims  to  be  ready  to  accomplish. 

He  pointed  to  the  Iron-tub  Casting,  at  the  entrance  of  die  Garden, 
aade  at  the  ^  Novelty  Works,"  fer  the  Paper  bufflness.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  castings  of  the  kind  in  this  country ;  and,  (Qen* 
T.  added,)  without  giving  the  details,  he  was  authorised  to  say  that 
the  very  modem  improvements  in  the  process  of  Paper  making  were 
such,  by  means  of  laborniaving  machinery,  that  we  may  now  produce 
a  line  of  twenty-four  miles  of  ordinary  newspaper  width  in  one  day, 
.where  formerly  the  corresponding  labor  would  only  prodttce  an  extent 
of  one  xnile.* 

•  Wt  luiT«  bMa.foniiibtd  with  the  lollowiaf  ttetWMBti  nlatlva  to  ihm  pipwiiw 
and  retttltt  of  the  Pftpec  Mamtfaeture,  luukr  the  old  and  tho  new  qrttema  of  ojpeia- 
tion: 

ForBMri7»  the  proosM  was  tfow  aid  lahoclovsi  BMh  iheat  was  aads  s^iaiaMji 
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Tbe  spetkte  Aw  Teteim  to  the  Sexmig  Macfame  on  exbiUtiooi 
by  which  the  needle  was  successfully  made  to  work  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  steam  power,  and  demonstrated  that  it  could  sew  a  seam  with 
extraordinary  speed  over  manual  labor. 


He  also  called  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
machbe.  It  had  before  litood  as  a  wonder  of  the  age,  (he  said,)  in 
being  able  to  make  and  head  complete  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
per  minute.  It  now  hastens  its  work,  and  will  produce  Pins  perfectly 
made  and  complete,  at  die  rate  of  six  hundred  per  minute. 

He  said,  it  was  Pobtkk,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  to  his  country 
new  and  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  Slate  for  roofs 
— ^but  more  e^cially  for  our  Ccmmcn  Schoob,  Where  an  experienced 
man  could  before  polish  and  frame  ten  or  twelve  slates  in  a  day, 
be  can  now  with  this  new  labor-saving  maclunery,  complete  for  mar- 
ket, ten  or  twelve  dozen  per  day.  The  cost  of  slates  is  now  about 
as  many  cents  as  it  was  shillings  before,  with  a  great  hindrance  to 
importations.    The  improvement  is  one  of  the  material  pillars  of  the 

and  foar  and  a  half  reams  of  newipaper^  of  the  siae  of  twenty  by  thirty  inehea^  was 
technically  termed  «a  <iay*«  leorfc ;"  and  required  the  conitant  labor  of  three  men,  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  two  more.  These  four  and  a  half  reams  contained  two 
thoasand  one  himUk-ed  and  sixty  sheet's,  which,  If  i>laced  doee  tO|r«ther  in  a  line, 
would  measure  Ave  thoosnnd  foar  hundred  feet— « litUe  more  than  one  mile. 

By  the  introduction  of  machinery,  tills  part  of  the  process  of  Paper-makini^  )mb 
Veen  entirely  chang^ed.  The  paper  is  now  run  off  in  one  continuous  sheet,  and,  on 
•or  best  machines,  at  the  rate  of  forty-flTe  fcet  per  minute.  Some  of  the  matfhinea 
In  use  beins  of  the  width  of  eighty -four  inches,  the  attention  of  two  men  and  four 
girls  is  required  to  form  Paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned,  twenty  by  thirty  inches. 
Such  a  machine-^working  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the  old  fashioned  rariety, 
twelve  hour*)— win  make  thhty-two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  of  paper  eighty 
inches  wide  I 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  three  men  with  their  assistants,  under  the  old  plan, 
had  finished  their  day's  work  and  made  their  one  miU  of  paper,  it  was  wet,  and  It 
became  necessary  to  diy  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather  proved  favotable,  this  might 
be  done,  taken  down  andiknished  In/M  Aq^t— ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occu- 
pied in  making  it.  Now,  when  the  two  men  and  four  girls  have  in  twelve  hours 
made  their  twenty-four  miles  of  paper,  it  isdry,and  when  cut  into  sheets,  is  ready  for 
the  printto;  and  this  without  i^egard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

Thue  it  Is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the  paper  for 
jnarket,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  was  now  required  to  convert  it  from 
tha  pulp—and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced  for  tbe  market  only 
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common  sciiool  system — of  tbe  wide  diaseminatioa  of  that  EdueaHon 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  nation ; — the  blight  of  despotism ;  and  the 
bane  of  monarchy. 

The  speaker  next  pomted  to  the  productions  of  agriculture  of  a 
mammoth  charactei)  then  on  exhibition^ — specifying  several  of  them, 
and  among  others,  a  cheese  from  Ohio  of  some  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  weight.    Passing  rapidly  over  this  ground, 

He  then  held  up  and  called  particular  attention  to  a  specimen  of 
the  fine  shawls  manufactured  at  the  Bay  State  mills,  in  Massachusetts 
— ^where  the  progress  of  this  work  is  such  that  the  Company  give  con- 
stant employment  to  one  thousand  laborers ;  and  produce  at  their 
mills  a  thousand  of  these  shawls  per  day.  The  speaker  passed  a 
well-merited  eulogium  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  this  com- 
paratively new  branch  of  American  manufactures. 

The  premium  piece  of  broadcloth  was  then  exhibited,  firom  among 
other  pieces  of  great  excellence  and  merit — ^made  from  American 
wool,  and  remarkable  for  its  fineness  and  the  delicacy  of  its  manu&o- 
ture. 

The  next  subject  was  one  of  peculiar  interest :  a  specimen  of 
American  Linen,  made  from  American  flax.  This  linen  was  of  veiy 
fine  and  superior  quality,  and  obtained  as  a  premium  '^  The  Tall- 
madge  Gold  Medal,''  which  it  well  deserved. 

Gen.  T.  then  asked  the  spectators,  at  their  leisure,  to  continue  their 
examination  in  detail — the  occasion  forbidding  him  further  to  spedfy, 
than  to  make  a  very  brief  allusion  to  '^  Dodge's  Cop-Spinner" — ^be- 
lieved to  be  a  new  and  decided  improvement  in  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
it  was  intended,  he  said,  and  was  fully  able  to  spin  both  warps  and 
fillings  with  equal  accuracy.  The  importance  of  the  improvement,  be 
continued,  might  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  this  machine  was  capable 
of  running  one-third  faster,  (doing  equal  work,)  than  the  ordinary 
Cop-Spinner, — a  gain  sufficientiy  large  to  revolutionize  this  pursuit 
The  spindles  of  this  machine  make  with  ease  ten  thousand  turns  per 
mmutci  thrpwiog  forty  feet  ,of  tliread  in  the  .same  time. 
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Gen.  T.  said  he  had  seen  an  extract  from  a  Delaware  paper,  stating, 
^  That  a  Delaware  farmer  had  taken  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  manu- 
factured with  sizingy  called  ^  Ohio  extra  sheeting''  and  weighed  it. 
The  weight  was  four  ounces.  He  then  carefully  extracted  the  starch 
from  it  by  washing,  and  on  drying  and  weighing  the  cloth  again,  he 
found  it  had  lost  184  grains.  Takingthis  fact  as  a  basis,  it  establishes 
statistics,  important  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  crops  of  the  United  States.  . 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1848  was  over  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  bales.  Allowing  the  bales  to  average  four  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  the  whole  crop  to  be  manufactured  like  the  yam 
above  specified^  it  would  require  for  sizing,  two  millions  and  a  half 
barrels  of  flour,  or  over  twelve  million  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  his 
impression  that  something  like  one  half  the  cotton  crop  is  manufac- 
tured with  sdzing.  It  is  said  that  more  barrels  of  flour  are  used  in  a 
year  for  the  sizing  of  cotton  manufactures  at  Lowell  than  were  usually 
exported  in  a  year  to  Great  Britain  before  the  recent  famine.  It  is 
also  said,  fifteen  million  yards  of  calico  are  annually  manufactured  in 
this  country,  which  alone  would  require  over  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  for  sizing  zt  the  rate  found  in  the  yard  above  mention- 
ed. These  calculations,  necessarily  loose  and  imperfect,  still  show  in 
a  striking  light,  the  benefit  farmers  will  derive  from  the  establishment 
and  encouragement  of  home  manufactures.  In  these  calculations  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  large  amount  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  agri- 
cultural productions,  required  for  the  support  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  If  the  farmer  is  desirous  for  the  employment  of  his  labor, 
and  of  a  sure  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce,  let  him  earnestly 
and  efficiently  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  present  consumption  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  500,000  bales  per  annum,  which  is  more  than  the  entire  Crop  in 
1824.  This  does  not  include  a  vast  quantity,  which  goes  up  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  a]so  out  from  the  Tennesee  and  Cumberland 
livers,  for  the  supply  of  the  mills  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Western  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  said  to  be  upuoards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Cotton  mills  to  the  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line:  in  these 
points  and  sources  of  consumption,  it  is  believed  150,000  bales  are 
used,  making  a  total,  not  less  than  650,000  bales  worked  up,  at  h<xne* 
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The  quantity  of  Cotton  goods  made  in  the  Unked  States  is  estimated 
at  7209000«000  of  yards,  of  which  about  SOiOOO^OOO  are  ezpoiiedi 
kaving  G^OfiOOflOO  for  home  consumption. 

That  the  improvements  introduced  in  Machinery  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  price  of  Manufactures,  is «  truth  too  evident  to  need  de- 
monstration ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  lessen  the  demand 
for  useful  labor.  The  number  of  hborers  employed  is  really  increased, 
by  the  useful  improrements  and  inventions  introduced  in  the  Afts. 
We  find  the  following,  which  is  copied  from  a  recent  French  work,  oa 
Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gbahhse  :--* 

<^  In  many  cases,  machines,  far  from  supplanting  human  labor  hare 
multiplied  it.  In  fact  every  abridgement  of  labor,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  production,  cairies  the  manufactured  article  to  the  door,  of  a 
greater  number  of  consumers ;  and  experience  proves  the  consumers 
multiply  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  price  decreases,  especially  when 
the  method  of  manufacture  improves  the  commodity.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  price  by  a  fourth  has  been  known  to  double  the  consump- 
tion. We  will  only  cite  two  examplesh-*printmg  and  cotton  spinnmg. 
Although  the  steam  press  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two  hunr 
dred,  the  multiplication  of  books,  the  arts  which  are  connected  with 
them,  such  as  the  casting  of  type,  the  fabrication  of  paper,  the  pro- 
fes^ons  of  author,  corrector,  binder,  etc.,  employ  a  thousand  times  as 
many  persons  as  formerly  were  occupied  in  them  ^  and  what  a  differ- 
ence in  form  and  price  between  the  manuscripts  of  early  times  and 
the  books  of  the  present!  When  we  observe  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  and  the  admirable  rapidity  vrith  which 
the  bobbbs  are  covered  with  thread,  we  may  fancy  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  formerly  employed  in  spinning  have  been  throvm 
out  of  work  j  yet  precisely  the  reverse  has  happened.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  machmery,  only  6200  female  spinners  at  the  wheel,  and 
S700  weavers,  altogether  7900  persons,  were  employed  in  England ; 
whilst  in  1787,  ten  years  later,  150,000  spinners,  and  347,000  wea* 
vers,  or  397,000  persons  were  reckoned.'' 

In  this  age  of  Inventbn  and  Patent  Rights,  it  will  he  curious  to 
look  at  the  ^Auieni  Law  of  Patents  in  England,  and  ;raaiik  tliAiJcAeaJ^ 
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from  which  certain  of  our  modern  statesmen  obtained  beasons  for  the 
violence  of  their  opposition  to  Internal  Improvements,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  Domestic  Industry. 

feir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  learned  disquisition  on  the  Law  of  Patents, 
lays  down  these  two  doctrines  :  First,  he  says,  "  a  patent  is  not  gran-  ' 
table,  for  an  invention  that  is  not  generlaly  convenierU.^^  He  cites  as 
an  illustration  of  the  rule,  a  solemn  decision,  of  which  he  highly  ap- 
proves, in  the  case  of  an  invention,  by  means  of  which  a  material  for 
bonnets  and  caps  might  be  thickened  in  a  fulling-mill,  in  greater  num- 
bers in  one  day,  than  by  the  labor  of  four  score  mm.  On  the  validi- 
ty of  this  patent  coming  in  question,  the  court  determined  it  was  vcidj 
on  account  of  its  ''^  inconvenience;'^^  by  *^  making  workmen  idle?^ 

The  other  doctrine  laid  down  by  Sir  E-  Coke,  is,  ^'  that  no  patent 
can  be  good,  which  is  for  an  addition  to  an  old  manufacture."  And 
for  this,  a  grave  decision  is  cited,  in  which  the  Court  said,  '^  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  add  than  to  invent,  for  adding  was  only  putting  a 
new  button  on  an  old  coat." 

3d  pt.  Jnititute*— 5  voL^  p.  184— Title,  <<  Affamit  Monopolists." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  liberality^  a  prosecution  for  Treason  was  had 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  lY.,  when  a  man  named  William  Walters, 
who  kept  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Cheapside,  was  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  for  saying  to  his  little  boy ^  to  keep  him  quiet, '^  that  he 
would  one  day,  make  him  Heir  to  the  Crown." 

The  speaker  said, — ^how  well,  from  such  extracts,  may  we  learn  at 
this  day,  the  blessings  of  our  age  and  country.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  violence  of  opposition  will  cease,  against  the  countervailing  mea* 
sures  and  a  just  protection,  against  foreign  encroachments. 

After  a  few  other  remarks,  upon  this  and  kindred  subjectd,  the 
speaker  brought  his  observations  to  a  close.  He  said  he  would  finally 
avail  hiii.self  of  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  he  had  received  gra- 
tifying information  from  gentlemen  of  the  South,  and  from  sources 
which  he  deemed  reliable,  that  the  South  had  entered  into  manufac- 
tures.   Georgia  already  had  her  forty-five  cotton  factories;  South 
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Carolina  her  forty-five;  Virginia  forty;  North  Carolina  thirty-five;  and 
Alabama  twenty.  He  felt  that  this  circumstance  was  one  of  great 
national  interest.  The  South  also  had  several  furnaces,  and  had 
begun  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  South  had  also  entered  into  the  railroad  system.     These  events 
seeped,  he  said,  of  much  importance.     They  secured  the  advance  in 
wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  South.     By  this  new  union  in  pur-- 
suity  and  the  noble  object  of  the  employment  of  domestic  industry, 
there  is  .produced  a  unity  of  interest  which  calls  for  corresponding 
legislation.     It  begat  a  common  interest  and  promised  to  abolish  the 
odious  distinctions  of  North  and  South  in  our  country.     Cemented 
together  by  the  bonds  of  union,  of  country,  of  feeling  and  of  interest, 
it  secured  the  great  result  of  the  preservation  of  the  perpetual  Union 
of  that  common  country,  to  which  we  all  stand  pledged.     A  onion 
thus  consummated  and  actuated  with  one  heart,  may  be  ready  to 
stand,  and  to  secure  its  preservation  against  a  hostile  world.    With 
the  undaunted  spirit  and  the  strong  ^rms  of  such  men  in  the  field,  and 
with  our  future  Jacksons,  our  Sootts,  and  our  Taylors  to  lead,  we 
need  not  fear  but  that  success  and  victory  will  ever  fall  to  our  lot. 
A  living  hero  has  recently  given  ^^  Buena  Yista"  as  a  watchword  for 
us,  and  as  a  caution  to  the  future  foes  of  our  country. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  here  concluded,  amid  the  loud  and  continued 
plaudits  of  the  assemblage,  by  whom  his  remarks  were  listened  to, 
throughout,  with  great  decorum  and  attention. 

The  president  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  say,  that  the  gross 
receipts  for  entrances  at  the  present  exhibition,  have  amounted  to 
$18,675.    This  sum  is  held  to  provide  for  the  expenses  and  the  pre 
miums  awarded,  which  are  as  follows* 

50  gold  medals. 
238  silver  medals. 
61  silver  cups. 
430  diplomas. 

152  volumes  of  agricultural  works. 
$108  and  24  certificates,  (aprentices'  premiums.) 
$110  and  6  bronze  medals,  (Van  Schaick  premiums.) 
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■ 

1  gold  medaly  (Tallmadge  premium.) 
$26  caah  premium. 

So  closed  the  twenty-fleoond  amuyersary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  the  city  bf  New-T(Mrk — ^an  occasion  of  profit  and  of  pleasure  both 
to  the  owners  and  to  the  spectators  of  its  wealth  of  American  pro- 
oucts. 


Donation  of  Boots  from  Alexander  Yattemare,  Esq[. 

AxERicAV  Institute^     ) 
JVcw-rbrA:,  Dec.  27 y  1849.  J 

Alexandre  Yattema&e,  Esq^ 

Sir — ^The  American  Institute  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt| 

t}irough  your  hands,  of  a  Taluable  and  highly  esteemed  collection  of 

fiierary  and  scientific  works,  consisting  of  ond  hundred  and  twenty 

five  Yolumns. 

The  books,  yon  inform  us,  are  presentations  from  varioos  mnnid- 
palittes,  and  from  literary,  scientific,  philosophical  and  industrial  as- 
sociations of  France.  To  each  of  them  we  desire  to  tender  through 
you,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  American  Institute.  And  in  return  for 
this  kindness  and  attention,  we  desire  also  to  transmit  through  your 
agency,  a  set  of  the  transactions  of  our  institute  to  the  following  in- 
stitutions and  associations  of  France  : 

To  *e  City  of  Paris. 
City  of  Nantes. 
City  of  Marseilles. 
City  of  Rouen. 
City  of  Bordeaux. 
City  of  Wetz. 
Academy  of  Science,  Paiis. 
Agricultural  Society  of  France,  Paris. 
National  Academy  of  Rouen. 
National  Assembly. 
Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  France. 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  National  Industry. 

.  A^d  to  place  in  your  possession  six  sets  of  the  same  to  be  disposed 
of  in  France  as  you  may  desire. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Cbaitblsr,  Suo.  Jlgait. 


^ 
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CcUalogue  of  Books  received  from  Mexander  VaUemare^  Esq. 

Memoires  d' Agriculture,  d'Economie,  Bxanie  et  Domestique — Me- 
moires  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France.  1814 
to  1846.  Presented  by  the  Society. 

MaisoB  Rustiquc  du  XIX«  Siecle  6  tomes,— Farm  house  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Presented  by  the  minister  of  conunerce  and 
agriculture. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Encouragement  pour  PIndustrie  Nationale— 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Encoun^ment  of  NatioiuJ 
Industry,  1843,  »44,  '46,  '46.  Presented  by  the  Society. 

Conseils  General  de  PAgriculture  des  Manu&ctures  et  du  CommeiQS 
— General  Councils  of  Agriculture,  Manu&ctures  and  Com- 
merce. 1841,  '42,  '46  and  '46. 

Gasparin's  Cours  d' Agriculture  3  tomes— Gasparin's  Course  of  Agrir 
culture,  3  vols. 

Sch'Bverz'  Culture  des  Plantes  a  grains  Farineux — Schwerz?  Cultnrc 
of  Plants  and  Farinaceous  Grains.  By  Baron  Schauenbuig. 

Schwens'  Culture  des  Plantes  Fourragftres— Schwerf  Culture  ofj 
Forage  Plants.  By  Baron  Schauenburg. 

Agriculture  Francais,  6  tome&— Agriculture  of  France.  By  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Agriculture. 

Stud  Book  Francais,  3  tomes— Stud  Book  of  France,  or  Register  of 
Horses  of  Pure  Blood  raised  or  imported  into  France. 

Physiologic  de  la  Terre — Physiology  of  the  Earth. 

De  la  Fabrication  du  Fromage.  Par  Dr.  Gera  de  Conegleano — ^The 
Manufacture  of  Cheese.  By  Dr.  Gera  de  Conegliano. 

Colonisation  et  Agriculture  de  L'Algerie — Colonization  and  Agricul- 
ture of  Algiers.  By  L.  Moll.  1846.    2d  vol. 

Klanuel  Popularie  D' Agriculture — Popular  Manual  of  Agricultore) 
1844. 

*  • 

•  - 

Manuel  I^ Agriculture.  Par  I.  Martinelli,  1846— Manual  of  Agricul- 
"ture.  By  J.  Martinr'fi,  1846. 

Meaux  de  Population,  de  Cultures,  de  Commerce,  et  de  Navigation — 
Tables  of  Population,  Cultivation,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
7f  the  French  Cofenies,  1839  to  1842. 
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Preservatif  D'Agromame  Empfrique  ou  Lettres  Agricoles — Preserva- 
tion from  Farm  Mama. 

Statistique   des  Routed  Royales  de  France  1824 — Statistics  of  the 
Royal  Roads  of  France. 

Receueil  de  Documents  Statistiques,  1  tome  1837 — Collection  of  Sta- 
tistical Documents. 

Etudes  de  Gites  Mineraux,  1836 — ^Treatise  on  Mineral  Beds. 

Documents  Relatif  aux  Canaux,  1840 — ^Documents  Relative  to  Canals. 

« 

Rapport  au  Roi  des  Canaux — ^Report  to  the  King  on  Canals. 

Experiences  sur  les  Roues  Hydrauliques  par  A.  Morin — ^Eqieriments 
on  Hydraulic  Wheels  by  A.  Morin. 

Experiences  sur  les  Tirage  des  Yoitures  Faites  en  1836  et  '38 — ^Ex- 
periments on  the  Draft  of  Carriages  by  Aellorrie. 

L'Allemagne:  Agricole,  Industrielle  et  Politique,  1842 — Germany : 
Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Political.  Sy  Emile  Jacquemin. 

Traite  Complet  de  L'Eleve'  duCheval  parE.  Houel — Complete  Trea- 
tise on  the  Horse  or  Veterinary  Student's  Assistant. 

Schwerz'  Preceptes  d' Agriculture  Pratique — Schwerz?   Precepts  of 

Practical  Agriculture. 
Rapport  fait  an  Jury  Central  de  ^'Exposition  des  Produits  de  llndua- 

trie  Francais  sur  les  objeits  relatifsa  la  Metallurgies  par  A.  M. 

Horon  de  Yillefosse — ^Report  made  to  the  central  committee 

of  the  Expoation  of  the  Industrial  Products  of  France  relative 

to  Metallurgy. 
Manuel  Elementaire    du  Cultivateur    Alsacie,    1842 — ^Elementary 

Manual  of  the  Alsattian  Cultivator.  Sy  I.  L,  Stoltz,  1842. 
L' Agriculture  Raisonee  ou  Manuel  complet  et  Special  du  Cultivateur 

dans  les  Deux  Sevres  et  Department  de  I'Ouest,  par  Picard — 

The  Cultivator's  Complete  Manual. 
Culture  des  Muriers  et  I'Education  des  vers  a  soie — Cultivation  of  the 

Mulberry  Tree  and  the  raising  of  Silk  Worms.  ^ 

Traite  sur  la  maladie  de  Poitrine  du  Ghros  Retail,  par  O.  M.  Delafond 

— ^Treatise  on  pulmonary  diseases  of  cattie. 
£xposition  des  Prodmts  de  I'Industrie  Francais  en  1844 — Catalogue 

of  the  e^ihition  of  the  Industrial  pi1)dttcts  of  France  in  1844 

vols  1, 2  and  3. 
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Annale;s  des  Haras  et  de  Agriculture— -Treatise  on  the  Stud  Horse 
and  Agriculture.  , 

Commentaire  sur  Les  Lois  Rurales  Francais — Commentarir  on  the 
Rural  Laws  of  France. 

Monographie  de  la  Pomme  de  Terre,  par  J.  Bonjean — Monograpfay 
of  the  Potato,  including  a  general  history  of  its  diseases. 

Notes  Eccnomiques  sur  1' Administration  des  Richnesses  et  la  Statistiqoe 
Agiicole  de  la  France,  par  C.  E.  Royer — Economical  Notes 
on  the  management  of  Wealth  and  the  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  France. 

La  Normandie  Agricole,  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique^  d'Economie 
Rurale  et  d'Horticulture— rjoumal  c£  Praoticai  Agricttlture, 
Rural  Economy  and  Horticulture  of  Normandy. 

De  la  Race  Bavine  Courte  Come  Ameliorc,  dite  Race  de  Durham,  en 
Angleterre  and  Etats  Unis  D'Amerique  et  en  France,  parDf. 
G.  Lefehvre,  St.  Marie. — The  Short  Horned  Durham  race, 
ameliorated  in  England,  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
France. 

Yacherie  National  du  Pin,  par  Gustave  Le  Conteulx. — ^The  National 
establi^iment  of  cows,  at  Pin. 

Concours  D'Animaux  de  Boncherie  a  Poissey,  Lyon  et  Bordeaux, 
dupins  la  foundation  du  Concours  de  Poissy  en  1844,  jusqa 
'a  jour. — Competition  of  Animals  for  slaughter  at  Poissy,  Ly- 
ons and  Bordeaux,  from  the  foundation  at  Poissy  in  1844,  to 
this  day. 

Manuel  deL'Eleveur  de  Bites  a  Comes  par  F.  Villeroy. — ^Farmer's 
Library,  a  manuel  for  breeders  of  homed  cattle* 

Agriculture  Francaise,  par  M.  M.  Le  Inspecteurs  de  Agriculture.— 
French  Agriculture,  by  the  Inspectors  of  Agriculture. 

Dialogues  Populaires  sur  le  Droit  Rural,  par  P.  Jacques  de  Yaberres. 
— Popular  Dialogues  on  Rural  Laws. 

Coiurs  D'HorticuUure,  par  A.  Poiteau. — Course  of  Horticulture, 

Assemblee  Nationale  Legislative  Rapport,  par  M.  Casimer  Perier. — 
National  Legislative  Assembly  Report. 

Traite  de  la  Culture  du  Murier,  par  J.  Charrel— vFrcattse  on  -die  Cul- 
ture of  the  Mulberry. 

Tmite  iComplet  de  yinifi6ation,par  H.  Madam.^^«-C!empIete1Viatise 
on  Yinifieationi  (wine  maldng.) 
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Guide  des  Proprietairs  de  Biens  Sonmis  au  Metayage,  par  Le  Cte.  de 
Gasparin. — ^A  Guide  to  Owners  in  reference  to  property  to  let. 

Etudes  Hippologiques,  par  Eug.  Crayot. — Studies  of  the  Horse. 

Cours  D^Agriculture  Theorique  et  Pratique  a  I'usage  des  plus  simples 
Cultivateurs;  Suivi  d'une.  Notice  sur  les  Chanlages  de  la 
Mayenne,  parEmile  Jamet. — Agricultural  Course,  Theoretical 
and  Practical  for.the  use  of  common  farmers.  Notice  of  the 
practice  of  using  lime  on  seeds  and  land  of  la  Mayenne. 

Le  Petit  ou  Elements  de  Botanique  et  de  Goologie  Agricoles,  par  N. 
C.  Seringe. — ^The  Little  Agriculturist  or  Element  of  Botany 
and  Agricultural  Geology. 

Rappart  General  sur  les  questions  relatives  a  la  Domestication  et  a 
Naturalization  des  Animaux  utiles,  par  M.  Isidore  Geoffray, 
Sainte  Hilaire. — General  Report  on  the  questions  relating  to 
the  Domestication  and  Naturalization  of  useful  animals. 

Historic  de  la  Maladie  des  Pommcs  de  Terre  en  1845,  par  M.  J.  De- 
caisne. — History  of  the  Potato  Malady  in  1845. 

Traite  des  Magnaneries,  par  J.  Charrel. — Treatise  on  Cocooneries. 

De  la  Culture  du  Murier,  par  M.  M.  P.  Boyer  and  G.  De  Labaume. 
— Culture  of  the  Mulberry. 

Petit  Traite  de  Comtabilite  Agricole  en  Partie  Simple,  par  Edmond 
de  Granges  de  Ransy. — Small  Treatise  on  Farming  Account- 
ability. 

Traite  des  Amendments  et  des  Engrais,  par  P.  Joigneaux — ^Treatise 
on  Amendment  of  Soils  and  on  Manure. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  ? 
Febrnary  I3th,  1850.     > 

(TraadatiOB  from  the  Vr^neh  doenmcnti  lately  receirad  fr(H&  Paris.) 

Report  upon  the  Foreign  Publications  addressed  to  the  Jfational 

Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of  Paris. 


Bt  Mb.  Pabibot  db  Cassbl. 


Jfumber  36.  The  ybeyard  years  from  A.  D.  1200  to  A.  D.  1701. 
being  the  result  of  researches  in  every  record  and  chronicle  on  the 
subject.  The  author  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  find  the  accounts  of 
all  the  years ;  hopes  that  other  persons  may  be  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

This  laborious  author  has  left  but  very  few  blanks  to  fill.  From 
1700  to  1860  there  are  abundant  records  of  weather  crops,  &c. 

The  course  of  the  seasons  and  their  attendant  efifects  on  vegetation, 
are  veiy  interesting.  They  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  those  limited 
changes  of  season  on  our  globe  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  en- 
able ns  rationally  to  behold  as  long  a  future^  &,c,y  &c.  They  are 
valuable  for  reference^— and  somewhat  like  astronomical  observations 
— ^may  correct  history  occasionally. 

H.  MEIGS, 

Sec^y  of  the  Farmeri  Club. 
February  13, 1860. 


1200,  Wme  abundunt,  but  of  middling  quality. 

1201,  do  do 

1202,  Little  wine,  but  good. 
1203  to  1210  Results  not  known. 
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1218,  Winter  excessively  severe,  no  "wine. 
1217,  to  1225,  Results  not  known. 

1226,  Wine  abundant  and  bad. 

1227,  to  1233,  Results  unknown. 

1236,  Wine  abundant,  middling. 

1237,  Wine  very  abundant. 
1238  to  125C,  Results  unknown. 

1251,  Wine,  great  abundance. 

1252,  Not  known. 

1253,  Grapes  abundant. 

1254,  Not  known. 

1255,  Wet  year,  sour  wine.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  very  dear. 

1256,  and  1257,  Unknown. 
125S,  Wino  abundant  and  bad. 
1259,  to  1277  Unknown. 

1278,  The  vines  suffered  much  from  frost,  they  were  frozen  from  16th 

to  17th  of  May. 

1279,  A  productive  year,  wine  good  but  little  of  it. 

1280,  Very  little  wine  and  bad,  deep  snow  on  17th  of  June — a  &• 

mine. 
J281,  and  1282,  Unknown. 

1283,  Severe  cold  13th  of  May,  all  the  vines  suffered. 

1284,  to  1286,  Unknown. 

1287,  Little  wine. 

1288,  Unknown. 

1589,  Wine  and  fruits  scarce,  winter  mild,  little  aoow,  strawberries 
in  February.  The  vine  flowered  in  April.  Id  the  beginning 
of  May,  deep  snow  followed  by  severe  cold,  every  vcgetae 
ble  perished. 

1290,  Wine  abundant. 

1291,  Unknown. 
12d2,  But  little  wine. 
1293,  and  '94,  Unknown. 

1295,  Wine  abundant  and  good. 

1296,  Unknown. 

1297,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  middling. 

1298,  to  1301,  Unknown. 
130e  Wine  ttmr 
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303  Wine  exquisite,  summer  yery  h6t  and  itf  a&if  little  otLer  ^rutt. 

304  l^me  Cttle  and  middling. 

305  Severe  Ti^inter  every  thmg  frozen. 

306  to  1300  unknown/ 

311  Few  grapes,  wmter  cold,  Mtixa^  iret ;  all  rott^  on  (he  vmes 

312  to  1313  unknown. 

314  No  grapes,  the  heat  and  draught  were  such  that  the  vineyards 
iseemed  to  be  biirhed  up ;  13  ^eeks  ivithout  rain,  a  famine 
and  then  a  pestilence  followed. 

315  Very  little  wine.    . 

316  Crop  insignificant,  winter  "^er^  seter'e. 

317  Provisions  very  dear,  vines  and  fruit  tre^d  wcn^e  i^oalted  Under 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  snow. 

318  tVine  abundant  and  excellent,  fruits  good. 

319  Wine  sour. 

320  Wine  sour,  a  wet,  year  gram  rotted  on  the  Stalk,  graiii  was  very 
dear,  and  for  7  years  after. 

321  Wine  only  passable. 

322  Unknown* 

323  A  rigorous  winter. 

324  A  rigorous  winter. 

325  Grapes  plenty  but  sour,  smnmer  wet,  deep  snows. 

326  Wine  sufficiently  plenty. 

327  Wine  bad. 

328  Abundance  of  wine  of  very  superior  qtlality,  mild  wirtter,  fruit 

trees  flowered  in  January,  the  drops  of  grain  were  gathered 
f         about  Pentecost  whitsunday,  hear  the  last  of  May,  and  the 
vintage  15  days  after  abundant. 
1329,  to  1332  unknown. 

1333,  Excellent  wine  at  good  prices. 

1334,  Grapes  abundant. 

1335,  The  latter  season  very  wet,  the  grapeit  failed. 

1336,  to  1337  unknown. 

1338,  A  scarcity  of  wine.    In   micTsiimmer  the  grasshoppet^  came 

from  the  East  and  devastated  every  thing  in  their  course. 
Hungary,  Austria,  Suat)ia  and  Bavaria  suffered  most 

1339,  A  hot  summer. 

1340,  and  1341  unknown. 
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1342,  Very  stormy,  deep  sduw. 

1343,  Absence  of  wine,  the  heat  in  summer  insupportable,  the  dnmght 

killed  eyery  thing. 

1344,  Unknown. 

1345,  A  marked  abundance  of  fruit 

1346,  Unknown. 

1347,  Wme  abundant. 

1348,  An  earthquake  felt  in  all  Gennany  and  Italy,  on  the  87tk  of 

January. 

1349,  to  1356,  unknown. 

1357,  Few  grapes,  sour  wine  and  a  sterile  year. 

1358,  to  1361,  unknown. 

1362,  Excellent  wine,  summer  warm  and  dry,  followed  by  a  veiy 

long  winter  so  that  many  cattle  died  for  want  of  fi)od. 

1363,  and  1364,  unknown. 

1365,  General  abundance. 

1366,  Wine  abundant. 

1367,  Wine  bad. 

1368,  and  1369,  unknown. 

1370,  Stormy  and  hail. 

1371,  Unknown. 

1372,  No  grapes. 

1373,  to  1381,  unknown. 

1382, ^Wet,  wine  sour,  good  crops  of  grain. 

1383,  Good  crops  of  wine  and  fruits. 

1384,  Much  wine  and  good. 

1385,  Little  wine  but  good. 

1386,  Abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  ^ 

1387,  Abundant  and  of  the  best  quality. 
1383,  to  1390,  unknown. 

1391,  Wine  bad,  fruits  good. 

1392,  All  destroyed  by  frosts. 

1393,  Unknown. 

1394,  Wme  of  extraordinary  fine  quality,  a  year  of  abundafice. 

1395,  to  1397,  unknown. 

1398,  Wine  plenty,  but  middling  quality. 

1399,  Wine  plenty,  but  middling  quality. 

1400,  and  1401,  unknown. 
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1402,  Severe  frosts  in  May. 

1403,  to  1406,  unknown. 

1407,  A  rigorous  winter. 

1408,  The  most  rigorous  winter  in  the  memory  of  man.  ^  In  Germany 

the  forest  trees  were  burst  by  fiost. 

1409,  and  1401,  unknown. 

1411,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  middling. 

1412,  Wine  good. 

1413,  Wine  good. 

1414,  Great  abundance  of  wine  and  spirits. 

1415,  and  1416,  unknown. 

1417,  Wme  sour, 

1418,  Wine  sour. 

1419,  Wine  sour. 

1420,  Wine  and  grain  sufficient,  winter  mild ;  trees  budded  in  March, 

the  vine  flowered  in  April ;  the  vintage  occurred  about 
Pentecost,  about  the  last  of  May,  and  die  autumn  began 
about  the  end  of  August. 

1421,  Success  in  wine,  fruits  and  grain,  the  fine  markets  of  this  year 

became  for  a  long  time  proverbial. 

1422,  Satisfactory  year. 

1425,  Very  good  wine  but  little  of  it,  the  vines  suffered  from  cold. 
1124,  and  1426,  Abundant  crops,  the  last  year  winter  mild,  trees 
showed  their  buds^in  December. 

1427,  Grapes  plently — ^wines  bad. 

1428,  Good  wines. 

1429,  Sour  wines,  little  grain,  seVere  winter;  cold  spring,  wet  summer 

vines  froze. 

1430,  Wines  and  grain  destroyed  by  frost;  wme  and  fruits  sour  and  dear. 

1431,  Wine  sufficiently  abundant. 

1432j  Wine  and  fruits  excellent  and  abundant. 

1433,  The  vines  frozen  on  the  I8th  January ;  summer  very  rainy ; 

wine  scarce  ;  grain  sufficient. 

1434,  Wine  middling,  heavy  frost  12th  of  May. 

1435,  Wine  excellent,  middling  crops  of  grain. 

1436,  No  wme. 
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1437,  Little  wine,  but  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  vinea  suffoied 
during  the  vigorous  winter  and  8pring<*-«n  abundance  of 
fruits. 

MSSy  to  '40,  UnknowB. 

1441  No  wine  at  all,  n»ob  sm>w  which  rem^iined  14  weeks.  A 
frightful  hurricane  on  the  2d  of  July — ^much  hail ;  maaj  of 
the  hail  stones  weighed  more  than  a  pound  each. 

1442,  Rich  in  good  wine. 

1443,  Few  grapes  and  bad — ^little  grain — ^very  oold  wintei ;  mod 

snow  which  lay  till  the  end  of  April ;  a  wet  summer. 

1444,  Good  wine. 

1445,  Wine  abundant  but  middling  in  quality — ^fruit  rith. 

1446,  Little  wine  but  good.     A  spring'frost  destroyed  the  fruita 

1447,  Sour  wine — cold  made  ravages  in  the  vineyards  and  fields^ 

1448,  Wine  abundant  and  exquisite — ^year  generally  good. 

1449,  The  same. 

1450,  Unknown. 

1451,  Abundance  of  wine. 

1452,  Unknown. 

1453,  Sterility,  sour  win^-^poor  crop  of  fruit.. 

# 

1454,  Much  grapes  but  sour ;  wet  summer. 

1455,  Rainy  year  ;  sterile  ;  little  fruits ;  wine  not  potable. 

1456,  Wet  and  cold. 

1457,  Wine  plenty  enough,  but  of  middling  quality.     Torrents  of 

rain  in  summer  and  followed  by  severe  drougI)t. 

1458,  Little  wine  and  middling  quality,  abundant  grain.    A  wet 

summer. 

1459,  Cold  and  sterile — ^little   wine  and  sour — ^vines  frozen  in  tlie 

spring. 

1460,  The  same. 

1461,  Wine  superior  and  in  sufficient  abundance.    AfroUirkhi^ 

1462,  Wine  middling.    Heavy  frost  in  the  summer, 

1463,  Little  wine  and  middlmg ;  cold  wet  year. 

1464,  Little  wine  but  good,  satis&ctory  crop  of  grain. 

1466,  Great  fertility — ^wme  good  and  abundant.  The  vines  flowered 
in  May. 

1466,  Sour  wine,  bad  grain ;  late  season,  rigorous  winter. 

* 

1467,  Superior  and  abundant  wine  and  a  remarkable  crop  of  gnin- 
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1468,  Wine  and  grain  middling ;  hte  aeiison,  ligorous  winter 

1469,  Few  grapes,  sour  ;  flowered  hte.     Crops  failed. 

1470,  Much  wine  of  the  first  quality,  grain  abundant. 

1471,  Little  wine,  good ;  grain  abundant; 

1472,  Wine  and  grain  came  well. 

1473,  Little  wine  but  of  a  quality  truly  extraordinary  ;.  Ttry  hot 

summer ;  winter  of  extraordinary  rigour.    Rich  crops  of 
gram. 

1474,  Little  wine  but  good  ;  frosts  in  ^ring.    Grain  satisfactory. 

1475,  General  abundance. 

1476,  A  good  year,  much  wine  and  that  good. 

1477,  Little  wine  and  middling  ;  grain  crops  did  not  succeed. 

1478,  Fertile  in  wine,  fruits  and  grain. 

1479,  Little  wine  but  good. 

1480,  little  wine,  excellent ;  grain  in  abundance. 

1481,  Little  wine,  sour ;  cold  and  wet  year. 

1482,  Fertile  year  ;  wine  good  and  abundant. 

1483,  Same — but  heat  extraordinary. 

1484,  Much  wine,  good.    A  year  of  abundance. 
1486,  Little  wine  and  sour.     A  sterile  year. 

1486,  Little  wine  but  good. 

1487,  Little  wine  middlinjg  quality,  late  ripening. 

1488,  Much  grapes,  sour  wine  ;  rainy  cold  year. 

1489,  Wet  summer.  Bad  crops. 

1490,  Wine  and  grain  poor.  Ahundamt  snow  m  Mof/;  very  besfj 

rains  and  frosts  in  summer. 

1491,  Wine  and  grain  bad;  winter  very  Vigorous.    The  riven  froven 

for  10  weeks. 

1492,  Little  wine  and  bad. 

1493,  Long  summer;  good  wine.     Vines  firossen  in  winter. 

1494,  Great  abundance. 

1495,  Good  wine;  rough  winter;  fertile  year. 

1496,  Wine  excellent,  although  many  vineyards  suffered  from  firoet; 

favorable  summer. 

1497,  Remarkable  fertility,  although  the  vines  suffered  a  Uttle  at  the 

time  of  flowering,  but  the  grapes  did  very  WelL 

1498,  Wine  sour;  grain  scarce;  year  lainy  and  unfavorable. 

1499,  Good  wme  and  plen^  of  it;  great  f(^rtilit|r«    .       ^ 
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1500,  Little  wine  but  good;  abundance  of  grain. 

1501,  The  same. 

1502,  Wine  and  grain,  moderate  quantities. 

1503,  Abundant  and  good  wme;  very  hot  summer;  general  abun- 

dance. 

1504,  The  like. 

1505,  Little  wine,  good;  a  fertile  year. 

1506,  The  like. 

1507 J  Much  grape,  bad  wine. 

1508,  Wine  abundant  and  superior;  little  grain. 

1509,  Wine  plenty  and  excellent. 

1510,  The  like. 

1511,  Little  wine  and  bad,  grain  deficient;  a  wet  and  sterile  year. 

1512,  Sour  wine,  little  grain,  white  frosts  and  hail. 

1513,  Little  wme  but  good,  grain  succeeded;  heavy  white  frosts  in 

spring. 

1514,  Wine  and  fruits  succeeded  well;  great  abundance  of  eYcry 

thing. 
1615,  Grapes  abundant,  wine  sour,  grain  plenty  enough;  a  cold  and 
wet  year. 

1516,  Little  wine  but  good;  heavy  frosts  in  spring. 

1517,  Little  wine  and  bad;  sterility. 

1518,  Few  grapes,  wine  excellent;  favorable  summer. 
3519,  Great  fertility. 

1520,  Little  wine,  sour;  middling  crops  of  grain;  cold  and  wet  sum- 

mers,  vines  suffered  from  frost. 

1521,  Abundance  of  wines,  fruits  and  grain. 

1522,  Little  wine  but   excellent ;  rigorous  spring  ;  late  season ;  but 

notwithstanding  favourable. 

1523,  Great  fertility. 

1524,  Little  wine  and  bad  ;  cold  summer;  heavy  frost  about  Pentecost. 

1525,  Little  wine,  but  excellent ;  frost  in  May.     Good  crop  of  grais* 

1526,  A  sterile  year ;  cold  spring. 

1527,  Wine  very  bad  ;  heavy  frosts  in  spring  and  Autumn. 

1528,  Wine  enough  of  q^iddling  quality  ;  grain  did  well. 

1529,  Wme  very  sour ;  the  summer  wet  and  cold. 

1530,  Few  grapes;  wine  good  and  spring  cold. 
1631,  Grapes  plenty  ;  wine  middling;  grain  plenty. 
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1532,  Great  general  sterility. 

1533,  The  like. 

1534,  Little  wine  but  good  ;  a  rainy  year. 

1535,  Fertile  ;  wine  remarkably  good  and  abundant. 

1536,  Fertility  still  more  remarkable  ;  great  heat. 

1537,  Little  wine ;  potable  ;  yines  sufifered  during  the  time  of  their 

flowering  from  too  much  humidity. 

1538,  Sour  wine  ;  grain  failed  ;  a  cold  wet  year. 

1539,  Abundant  of  wine  of  middling  quality ;  a  rich  crop  of  grain. 

1540,  Wine  remarkable  for  growth  ;  much  grain ;  summer  of  extra- 

ordinary heat.    Drought  felt  here  and  there. 

1541,  Not  much  wine  but  good ;  heavy  spring  frosts ;  a  good  crop  of 

grain. 

1542,  A  late  season ;  sour  grapes ;  Tintage  in  November. 

1543,  Few  grapes  ;  wine  good  ;  good  grain  season,  but  the  vines  suf- 

fered during  the  flowering. 

1544,  3sid  wine  ;  grain  did  well. 

1545,  Abundance  of  wine  and  good  too ;  rich  crop  of  grain.     A  hot 

summer. 

1546,  Wine  in  great  quantity  and  excellent ;  grain  in  abundance*    A 

very  fertile  year. 

1547,  Extraordinary  fertility,  wme  good  and  plenty. 

1548,  A  middling  year,  wme  sour. 

1549,  Bad  wine,  abundant  grain,  severe  droughts. 

1550,  Wine,  fruits  and  grain  did  well.  ^ 

1551,  Great  abundance,  hail  in  May, 

1552,  Abundance,  dry  spring. 

1563,  Wine  middlmg,  vines  and  trees  suffered  from  frost/ summer  &« 
vorable,  autumn  rigorous. 

1554,  Little  wine  aiid  bad,  middling  year. 

1555,  The  Idee. 

1656,  Wine  good  and  plenty,  hot  summer,  great  fertility. 

1557,  Bad  wine,  late  flowering,  rainy  summer. 

1558,  Wine  good  and  abundant,  hot  summer,  very  fertile  year. 

1559,  Sour  wine,  grain  scarce,,  hte  andtainy  year. 

1560,  Plenty  of  grapes,  some  wine,  little  grain;  rainy  year^  winter 

excessively  cold. 

1561,  Bad  wme  and  little  grain. 
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1562,  Little  wine,  but  good.    On  the  3d  of  Almost  the  heayj  frort 

destroyed  all  the  grain. 

1563,  Sour  grapes,  want  of  grain  ;  wet  summer,  very  cold  winter. 

1564,  Wine  failed  ;  winter  very  cold  and  of  long  duraticm. 

1565,  Little  wine  and  bad ;  the  winter  long,  vines  {rozen. 

1566,  Plenty  of  grapes,  wine  bad,  wet  summer,  grain  did  very  well. 

1567,  Very  hot  summer,  wine  plenty  and  good. 

1568,  Grapes  failed,  spring  cold,  only  a  middling  crop  of  grsdn. 

1569,  Little  wine  and  bad;  winter  yery  rigorous.   Heavy  white  frosts 

in  spring  and  autumn. 

1570,  Grapes  did  not  ripen ;  a  wet  and  sterile  year. 

1571,  do  and  a  rigorous  winter. 

1572,  Little  wine,  but  remarkable  iA  quality.     Heavy  frosts  in  May 

and  April,  and  a  hot  summer. 

1573,  Little  wine  and  bad;  frost  in  spring,  summer  hot  enough. 

1574,  Few  grapes,  wine  middling. 

1575,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  very  good;  spring  cold,  summer  favorable. 
157Q,  Few  grapes,  but  very  good  wine. 

1577,  Little  wine  and  sour;  the  flowering  suffered  from  great  laios. 

1578,  Not  much  wine,  but  very  good. 

1579,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  bad ;  spring  beautiful,  heavy  rains  in  Au- 

gust and  in  September. 

1580,  Grapes  did  not  succeed,  a  wet  year,  but  grain  did  well. 

1581,  Little  wine  and  bad,  a  mild  winter  and  a  humid  summer. 

1582,  Grapes  plenty,  but  wine  sour. 

1583,  A  year  of  abundance. 

1584,  Abundant  wine  of  middling  quality;  great  fertility  in  other 

res{)ects. 

1585,  Grapes  abundant,  wine  bad;  favorable  spring,  followed  by  t 

rainy  summer. 

1586,  Bad  wines,  rigorous  winter  and  a  rainy  summer. 

1587,  The  like. 

1588,  Little  wine,  middling  quality;  rigorous  winter,  cold  spring 

1589,  The  like. 

1590,  Few  grapes,  wine  of  extraordinary  fine  quality;  cold  winter, 

very  hot  summer,  early  vintage. 

1591,  Little  wine  and  bad,  a  sterile  year. 

1592,  Little  wise,  middling  quality;  heavy  frost  near  the  end  of  Hay 
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158S,  Few  grapeS)  very  good  wine ;  mild  winter,  white  froi^  in  the 

spring. 
1594,  Little  wine,  bad;   very  cold  winter,  wet  year,  white  frosts  in 

the  sprbg  and  autumn. 
1596,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  bad;  late  and  rainy  year. 
1596,  Not  much  wine  but  excellent;  a  year  of  abundance* 

1697,  Orapes  failed;  severe  hail  storms  in  July,  August  end  Septem^ 

ber  very  rainy. 

1698,  Plenty  of  grapes  but  the  wine  bad;   tnuch  snow  in  summer  i 

torrents  of  rain^  cold  and  humid  autumn,  vintage  late. 
It^99,  Wine  extraordinary  in  quantity  and  quality;  the  ^ring  was 
early  and  warm;  the  vines  flowered  before  Pentecost,  the 
latter  end  of  March. 

m 

1600,  Wine  middling;  winter  and  ^ring  rigorous. 

1601,  No  wine;'  spring  cold  and  summer  wet. 

1602,  Little  wine  and  middKng;  frosts  in  spring  and  hail  in  summer* 

1603,  Wine  good  and  abundant;  spring  cold. 

1604,  Wine  plenty  but  bad,  great  crops  of  grain;  spring  late  and 

wet. 

1605,  Wine  plenty  and  of  superior  quality;  early  vintage.  General 

abundance. 

1606,  Few  grapes;  sterile  year;  very  cold  winter,  trees  wene  frozen. 

Rainy  summer,  cold  autumn. 

1607,  Little  wine  but  good,  fruits  excellent;  heavy  frosts  in  May  and 

June. 

1608,  Grapes  failed;  winter  cold,  summer  wet« 

1609,  The  Bke. 

1610,  Extraordinary  vintage  and  very  early. 

1611,  Abundance  of  grapes,  wine  bad;  summer  wet,  autumn  cold. 

1612,  Few  grapes,  wine  good;  much  hail. 

1613,  Plenty  of  grapes,  wine  sour;    winter  mild,  much  hail  in  May« 

1614,  Little  wine  and  bad;  long  winter,  heavy  snows;  crops  gener^ 

ally  bad  ;  late  season  and  cold  and  rainy. 

1615,  Little  wmc,  but  of  the  first  quaBty  ;  a  favorable  year. 

1616,  Much  the  same,  but  with  great  heat ;  vintage  about  the  middle 

of  September. 

1617,  Grapes  in  great  quantity,  wine  sour;  frost  began  in  September. 

1618,  Grapes  enough,  wine  but  middlmg ;  a  fertile  year. 
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1619,  Few  grapes,  wine  very  good ;  heavy  frosts  in  spring;  rich  crops 

of  grain.     Winter  very  cold. 

1620,  Little  wine,  middling  quality ;  stormy  y^ar. 

1621,  Few  grapes  and  bad;  hard  frosts  in  June.    Wmter  of  otra- 

ordinary  rigor. 

1622,  The  like. 

1623,  The  like.  Rainy  summer,  considerable  hail. 

1624,  Little  wine  but  excellent;  a  stormy  summer. 

1625,  Abundance  of  grapes ;  wine  of  middling  quality ;  great  inunda- 

tions in  May  and  part  of  June.    Extraordinary  heat  in  Julj. 

1626,  Few  grapes,  wine  sour ;  hard  frost  in  spring  and  a  wet  summer. 

1627,  The  like;  crops  generally  failed ;  late  sprbg;  frost  in  Maji; 

frequent  storms  and  hail  in  summer. 
162S,  Few  grapes  and  sour. 

1629,  Good  wine  in  abundance ;  warm  summer ;  early  vmtage  and 

harvest ;  winter  rigorous. 

1630,  The  like. 

1631,  The  like.    A  year  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

1632,  Few  grapes ;  bad  wine ;  ramy  summer ;  cold  Autumn. 

1633,  The  like. 

1634,  Abundance  of  wine  of  the  first  quality.     An  early  and  verj 

rich  year. 

1635,  Little  wine  and  bad.    The  flowering  suffered  from  the  rain. 

1636,  Excellent  wine  and  plenty  enough. 

1637,  Little  wine  but  good. 

1638,  Little  wine  but  good ;  spring  and  Autumn  cold. 

1639,  Grapes  plenty ;  wme  sour ;  sprmg  late ;  summer  wet.    Tbe 

cold  began  in  September. 

1641,  Wine  scarce  and  bad. 

1642,  Little  wine  but  good.     Heavy  rains  during  the  flowering. 

1643,  Little  wme,  middling  quality  ;  mild  winter ;  frost  in  spring  and 

Autumn. 

1644,  Few  grapes,  wine  good ;  very  cold  winter,  also  the  spring. 

1645,  Wme  excellent  and  abundant ;  a  fertile  year. 

1646,  Little  wine  but  good ;  rigorous  winter ;  cold  spring. 

1647,  Wine  good  and  abundant ;  plenty  of  fruits  and  grain. 
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1648,  Few  grapes ;  vrine  sour ;  the  rams  injured  the  flowerbg  of'the 

Tines  ;  almost  no  summer ;  a  Very  severe  storm  on  the  11th 
of  June  ;  considerable  hail. 

1649,  Wine  scarce ;  sour  ;  an  unfavourable  year ;  but  grain  enough : 

January  extraordbarily  mild ;  white  frost  in  May  and  heavy 
hail  in  summer. 

1650,  Little  wine  but  good. 

1651,  Wine  enough  but  middling ;  heavy  snows ;  late  spring;  &voura- 

ble  summer ;  a  wet  Autumn. 

1652,  Wine  abundant  and  good ;  a  fertile  year,  a  good  early  vintage* 

1653,  The  wine  extraordinary  for  quality  and  quantity.     The  crop 

generally  good. 

1654,  The  like. 

1655,  Wine  of  extraordinary  quality ;  early  season,  vintage  about 

the  middle  of  September. 

1656,  Abundance  of  grapes,  wine  but  middling ;   January  rigorous, 

spring  fine,  June  rainy;  but  a  general  abundance. 

1657,  Grapes  plenty,  wine  bad ;  a  wet  cold  year.     The  grapes  rot- 

ed  on  the  vines. 

1658,  Wine  scarce,  sour ;  winter  severe,  spring  wet  and  cold. 

1659,  Wme  plenty   enough,  quality  middling.    The  summer  wet, 

hail,  very  cold  weather. 

1660,  Great  abundance  of  wine  and  veiy  good  ;  a  hot  summer  and 

a  very  cold  winter. 

1661,  Wine  plenty,  middling  quality ;  abundance  of  grain. 

1662,  Very  few  grapes  and  sour. 

1663,  Little  wine  and  bad. 

1664,  Plenty  of  grapes  and  bad  wine. 

1665,  Wine  plenty,  middling  quality  ;  winter  mild,  summer  ramy. 

1666,  Wine  enough  and  very  good ;  extraordinary  heat. 

1667,  Little  wine,  quality  middling ;  summer  hot ;  fertility. 

1668,  Wme  plenty,  but  of  middling  quality  ;  wmter  severe,  sum* 

mer  wet. 

1669,  Wine  abundant  and  excellent ;  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer, 

1670,  do  but  a  vfery  long  winter. 

1671,  Wine  enough,  but  of  middling  quality. 

1672,  Plenty  of  sour  grapes;  cold  and  wet  summer. 

1673,  Sane  as  1671. 
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16?4 
1676 
1676 
1677 
J678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 

1683 
1684 

1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 


1700, 


Pew  grapes,  the  winea  exquisite ;  dry  weather. 

Wme  scarce  and  sour ;  season  late. 

Plenty  of  good  waie ;  t  fo;^  spring,  very  wurm  satnmer. 

Wine  plepty  and  sour. 

Wine  abundant  and  good  j  a  fertile  year. 

Grrapes  plenty  and  sour  wine. 

Wine  abundant  and  good  ;  early  autumn. 

Few  grapes,  but  good  wine. 

Grapes  in  abundance  and  sour,  began  to  rot  about  the  end  of 
August. 

M uph  wine  and  good. 

Wine  plenty  enough  ;  portable.    The  winter  in  Enghnd  was 

'   the  most  severe  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Wine  scarce  and  sour. 

Grapes  few,  but  the  wine  good. 

Plenty  of  middling  wine. 

Wine  abundant  and  good. 

Little  wine,  excellent ;  severe  winter,  early  and  fertile  year. 

Much  middling  wme ;  very  stormy  summer. 

Little  wine  and  good. 

do        and  sour ;  a  sterile  year. 

Little  wine,  good ;  a  very  cold  spring. 

Wine  enough  of  a  middling  quality ;  a  wet  summer. 

The  like. 

Wine  scarce  and  middlihg. 

Wine  enough,  but  a  wet  summer  and  a^cold  autumn. 

The  like. 

Little  wine  and  good  ;  spring  late  and  wet,  great  heat  in  Au- 
gust. 

lattle  wine ;  summer  very  hot. 


Translated  February  1860,  by  H.  Mfixos,  Secretary  of  the  Farma^ 
Club  of  the  American  Institute. 


FARMERS'  €LUB. 


REPORTS  G^  MEETINGS. 
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May  15,  1849. 

SaxuUs  ALLfiN,  in  the  chair.     Henet  Mugs,  Secretary. 

Mr.. Meigs — said  that  the  subject  for  the  day  was  of  very  great  im^* 
portance:  The  best  mode  of  raising  seeds,  preserving  and  planting. 
We  are  apt  to  be  too  negligent  in  this  matter,  forgetting  that  the  like 
rules  which  produce  the  best  blood,  and  every  good  quality  in  our 
domestic  animals,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  No 
part  of  animated  nature  more  distinctly  announces  origin,  care  or 
quality,  than  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  same  plant,  under  differ- 
ent treatment  from  its  seed  to  its  ultimate  development,  can  be  made 
(as  in  dwarf  trees)  three  inches  high  or  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
Chinese  dwarf  tree  artist  was  full  of  enthusiasm  in  viewing  the  dwarf 
tree,  and  foreseeing  that  at  one  hundred  years  of  age,  it  would  but 
be  zfew  inches  Mgh.  In  size,  but  more  in  quantity,  and  yet  more  in 
quality,  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  can  man  grow  delicious  wheat 
easily  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  or  by  want  of  knowledge  or  care  be 
condemned  to  reap  a  scattered  crop  of  poor  wheat  of  less  than  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  And,  according  to  the  late  experiment  tried  most 
faithfully  in  an  experimental  gardqp  near  Paris,  the  wheat  crop  de- 
pends most  seriously  upon  the  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  planted.  It 
was  decided,  past  all  doubt,  that  about  two  inches  was  the  right  depth 
for  best  and  largest  yield  5  so  that  we  are  able  to  assert  positively 
that  if  all  the  seed  on  an  acre  is  placed  at  that  depth,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible yield  is  to  be  had.  Select  perfect  seeds  from  the  most  perfect 
plants  in  continual  succes^on,  and  we  attain  the  highest  value  of  crops. 
It  is  also  in  the  infancy  of  a  plan^  that  its  ultimate  value  is  to  be  es- 
tablished.   It  is  a  law  of  both  yegetable  and  animal  life.    We  are 
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too  apt  to  overlook  this,  and  trust  to  the  constant  effort  of  animals 
and  vegetables  to  do  their  best ;  but  perpetual  experience  returns  upon 
us  the  fact,  that  as  is  the  infancy — strong  or  vreak — so  is  the  maturity. 

President  Tallmadge  presented  to  the  club  seeds  of  water  melon 
grown  here  from  seeds  obtained  from  melons  grown  at  Smyrna,  and  he 
remarked  that  these  melons  were  large,  round,  very  solid,  red  cores, 
and  exceedingly  fine.  They  were  distributed  among  the  members. 
The  President  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  the  subject  of  seeds 
under  discussion  here,  and  wished  that  the  institute  would  collect  and 
publish  a  carefully  condensed  set  of  instructions  on  the  whole  subject, 
for  practical  use.  We  find  that  plans  are,  as  a  general  rule,  confined 
to  certain  positions,  as  relates  not  only  to  climate,  but  to  valley  and 
mountain — to  zones,  and  to  all  those  influential  causes  connected  with 
their  nature.  Botanists  are  performing  the  great  work  of  investiga- 
tion on  their  part.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  many  of  the  di- 
versities in  vegetable  growth  on  our  globe.  We  are  told  that  not 
only  do  these  diversities  exist  in  the  various  parts  of  our  northern  he- 
misphere, but  also  that  very  marked  differences  are  found  between 
the  plants  of  our  hemisphere  and  those  of  the  southern,  and  that  the 
small  fruits  flourish  in  this — they  do  not  in  the  southern ;  and  it  is 
said  by  some  observers,  that  the  diseases  of  our  hemisphere  very  rare- 
ly prerail  in  the  other ;  that  in  tropical  regions  trees  incline  to  deep 
penetration  of  the  soil  by  means  of  large  roots,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
sustain  the  severe  heats  and  droughts,  and  that  a  general  difference  of 
habit  in  plants  is  found  between  the  two  hemispheres.  Our  own  po- 
sition is  peculiarly  happy,  receiving,  as  it  does,  the  fruits  and  products 
of  every  country.  Salmon  from  the  cool  waters  of  the  north  meet 
in  our  markets  the  green  peas  of  the  Southern  states,  and  together, 
grace  our  festive  board  early  in  the  season,  and  ours  follow  in  suc- 
cession. We  are  bound  to  learn  and  to  teach  wisdom  on  the  subject 
of  the^e  blessings  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  depth  at  which 
seed  should  be  placed  is  very  important,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  the  transplanting  of  trees,  so  that  they  be  not  too  deeply  in 
the  earth,  nor  yet  too  shallow.  Either  error  ruins  the  tree  or  the  vine 
— the  effects  of  too  deep  or  too  shallow  planting  are  loss  of  time  and 
money.  The  soil,  too,  must  be  carefully  considered.  Avoid  a  cold, 
^wet  clay  and  a  porous  sandy  soif;  we  must  make  the  soil  what  it 
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ought  to  be  before  we  plant,  or  wc  had  as  well  not  plant  at  all.  Un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  we  want  the  aid  of  a  sound  chemical  examina- 
tion, in  many  cases,  before  we  undertake  to  establish  orcliards  or  an- 
nual crops  of  vegetables.  A  life  is  wasted  in  vain  expectations  of  ve- 
getable wealth  from^  soil  not  having  the  chemical  components  re- 
quired by  our  trees,  plants,  and  fruits. 

Mr.  Meigs  reminded  the  club  that  in  a  close  clay  soil — one  of  the 
best  amendments — one  of  necessity  was  sand,  as  much  or  more  than 
manure,  even  seashore  sand. 

Mr.  Holmes,  said  that  the  latter  probably  contained  shelly  matter 
like  snail. 

Mr.  Meigs. — The  sand  makes  the  soil  porous.  That  a  smgular 
result  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  at  Nyack,  on  our 
Hudson  river.  In  order  to  have  clean  hard  walks  in  the  garden,  the 
former  proprietor  covered  them  with  disintegrated  sand  stone,  (called 
at  the  quarry  Kellis,)  and  that  instead  of  a  fine  freestone  path,  free  of 
weeds,  he  had  a  growth  of  white  clover  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a 
man's  head. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  said  that  similar  results  were  had  from  clay  and 
sn.ail  soils. 

Mr.  Ross  remarked  that  clay  was  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
wbite  clover,  and  that  lime  was  favor^ible  to  that  of  the  red  top. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  cleared  a  field  of  two  hundred  acres  of  forest 

in  Erie  county,  and  white  clover  sprung  up  all  over  it ;  and  last  year 

I  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  a  field  which  the  owner,  finding 

to  be  barren,  let  the  fresh  river  water  upon  it,  and  kept  it  on  for  fiv^ 

years  ;  he  then,  at  low  tide,  run  it  ofif,  and  when  it  was  dry  enough  to 

work,  he  found  from  one  to  three  feet  of  depoat  upon  it.     He  sowed 

timothy  grass  on  it,  which  covered  about  two-thirds  of  it,  while  on  the 

* 

rest  of  it  there  came  a  rich  spontaneous  growth  of  green  grass,  not 
known  in  that  quarter.     Where  did  those  seeds  come  from  1 


:i^ 
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Judge  Van  Wyck.— When  plaster  of  Paris  was  first  put  upon  our 
fields,  the  white  clover  went  out,  and  the  red  top  clover  was  planted 
in  its  place.  Clover  is  apt  to  run  out  in  three  years — sometimes  will 
continue  seven  years.  Timothy  and  its  kindred  grasses  sometimes 
lasts  fifteen  years  on  rich  lands,  managed  with  great  care.  Blue  grass 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  farms. 

Chairman.— We  now  get  fliat  ^ed  direct  from  Kentucky,  and 
much  of  it  is  now  sold  to  our  farmers. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Blue  grass  is  very  fattening  to  cattle  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  serves  them  as  fodder  lying  on  the  ground  in 
Kentucky^  its  native  locality. 

Chairman.-— It  is  mostly  valuable  for  lawns  and  pastures. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  from  the  Journal  (^  Agncvltwre^  and  the  transao 
tions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  of  March 
1849,  tiie  following : 

The  plant  by  Schleiden — ^  What  does  man  live  upon  ?"  He  says 
that  at  one  of  the  larger  lunatic  asylums,  he  found  a  patient  crouching 
down  by  the  stove,  watching  with  close  attention  a  saucepan,  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  carefully  stirring.  At  the  noise  of  my  en- 
trance, he  whispered — ^''Hush,  hush  !  don't  disturb  my  little  pigs— 
they  will  be  ready  directly.  You  see  here  I  have  black  puddings, 
pig's  bones  and  bristles,  in  the  saucepan — everything  that  is  necessary ; 
we  only  want  the  vital  warmth,  and  the  young  pig  will  be  ready 
nnade  agam."  In  answer  to  the  question  what  does  man  live  upon, 
our  author  quotes  largely  from  Liebig,  who  certainly  vras  the  first  to 
point  out  that  bodies  of  precisely  similar  chemical  composition  exist- 
ed both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  which  are  most  pro- 
bably tmn^erred  from  one  to  another  unaltered.*  The  whole  of  the 
substances  used  by  man  for  food  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
first,  those  containing  nitrogen  ;  second,  those  without  nitrogen.  The 
first  are  called  the  materials  for  nutrition,  the  second  Liebig  has  very 
properly  named  materials  for  respiration.  These  are  found  combin- 
*IUfllneiqa«  laid  very  much  the  lame  thing  in  1815  tX  Palermo.^  [H.  Mnos. 
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ed  in  the  cereals  and  in  jnilk.  The  first  exists  in  the  largest  degree 
in  animal  flesh,  and  the  latter  in  gum,  sugar,  starch,  spirits,  wine,  beer, 
and  lastly,  the  various  kinds  of  fat.  But  perhaps  the  most  singular 
facts  connected  with  the  question — ^^  What  does  man  live  upon  IV 
are  bearing  upon  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  amongst  the  necessa- 
ries of  civilized  life,  as  the  Paraguay  tea  is  to  the  South  American. 
In  all  these  substances  chemistry  has  discovered  precisely  the  same 
substance.  And  finally  chemistry  has  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that 
all  those  substances  used  by  man  as  food  are  compounds  of  the  four 
simple  substances — oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  In  the 
second  lecture  on  this  subject,  Schleiden  alludes  to  the  opinion  thus 
broached  by  Lie\>ig,  that  the  vegetable  world  lives  upon  the  carbon, 
ammonia,  and  water  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  very  properlj'  asks — if 
this  be  th^  case,  of  what  use  is  manure  ?  Liebig's  idea  was,  that  it 
was  to  supply  the  mineral  part  of  the  plant  alone,  and  that  the  farmer 
would  get  as  much  benefit  if  he  burnt  manure  heaps,  and  strewed  the 
land  with  the  ashes.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  revolutionize  oiir 
whole  agricultural  system,  by  the  recommendation  of  a  mineral  manure 
he  has  discovered,  for  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  taken  out  a 
patent  in  ^gland,  and  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Muspratt  &  Co.  His  aim 
is  to  furnish  to  every  soil  and  plant  a  proper  compost  of  those  mineral 
substances  which  the  plant  requires  and  the  soil  is  deficient  in,  and  in 
such  a  peculiar  state  of  combination,  that  the  substances  shall  be  so- 
luble enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants,  and  yet  not  so  readily 
soluble  that  the  rain  can  wash  away  any  considerable  quantity. 

Every  farmer  who  has  tried  Liebig's  manure  is  aware  of  its  failure  ; 
and  we  think  that  this  this  has  been  principally  caused  by  his  want  of 
attention  to  the  difference  of  climate  between  Germany  and  England. 
In  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  former  it  may  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  ammonia  in  the  manure,  but  certainly  not  in  England  or  Scotland. 

* 

We  regret  extremely  that  Liebig  should  have  so  publicly  pledged 
himself  to  certain  views,  as  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  failure  has 
damaged  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  thrown  it  back  by  se- 
veral years. 
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Mr.  Meigs  read  froD;L  the  same  work  the  list  of  premiums  offered 
by  the  Highland  Society  for  the  year  1849,  and  subsequent  years. 
These  seem  worth  attention  : 

Deep  tillage. — For  approved  report  thereon — gold  medal  or  ten 
sovereigns. 

Liquid  Manure. — Do.     do. 

Manures. — Fifty  sovereigns ;  the  report  to  be  lodged  by  1st  No- 
vember, 1849. 

Trifolium  Hybridum,  or  Alsiche  clover. — ^Report  on— -gold  medal, 
ten  sovereigns. 

Clovers  and  grasses  for  two  or  three  year's  pasture. — Gold  medal, 
or  ten  sovereigns ;  report  to  be  lodged  by  1st  Nov.  1850. 

Comparative  productiveness,  &c.  of  different  varieties  of  the  Ce 
real  Grains. — the  gold  medal,  or  five  sovereigns ;  by  1st  Nov.  1849. 

Improved  Varieties  of  Agricultural  Plants. — Gold  medal,  or  ten 
sovereigns ;  by  1st  Nov.  1849. 

Flax. — ^Twenty  sovereigns ;  report  by  1st  Nov.  1849. 

Comparative  value  of  different  Plants  as  Food. — Several  premiuma 
of  gold  medal  and  five  sovereigns. 

Vegetable  productions  of  India,  China,  America,  &c. — For  appro- 
ved report  on  the  hardy  and  useful  herbaceous  plants,  including  grains 
and  grasses  of  China,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  the 
Himalaya  country  ;  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Sea  Islands ;  Ca- 
lifornia ;  the  high  North  Western  Districts  of  America — gold  medal, 
or  ten  sovereigns;  by  1st  Nov.  ]849. 

Tussac  Grass. — The  gold  medal ;  by  1st  Nov.  1849. 

Feeding  of  Stock. — Twenty  sovereigns ;  by  1st  Nov.  1849. 

Use  of  the  Spade. — Premium  one  pound  five  shillings  andf  under. 

The  whole  list  of  premiums  in  every  department  of  farmmg  indus- 
try occupies  some  forty  pages. 

Judge  Yan  Wyck. — Some  of  Liebig's  theories  have  been  tried  in 
experimental  farms,  and  been  found  to  be  wrong.  They  now  rely  in 
Europe,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  manure  of  the  bam  yard ;  nor  is 
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there  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  that  reliance.  Liebig's 
*^  fertilizer,"  has  been  found  good  on  good  soil,  but  not  so  on  the  poor 
soil.  We  cannot  afford  here  to  use  much  imported  manure.  W^ 
ought  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  seeds,  for  it  is  one  of  very 
great  importance. 

Chairman. — A  friend  of  mine  has  planted  Italian  wheat  for  three 
years;  he  sowed  in  fields  where  there  was  no  danger  of  its  mix- 
ing with  other  grain  ;  he  selected  the  largest  seeds  from  the  largest 
heads,  and  obtained  thus  a  better  and  more  productive  crop.  The  like 
care  was  taken  by  Baden  as  to  Indian  com  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Meigs. — ^I  raised  corn  from  Baden^s  seed,  and  the  stalks  were, 
many  of  them,  15  to  16  feet  high,  and  bore  on  the  average  six  ears 
each.     One  gave  13  very  imperfect  ears. 

John  W.  M'Intyre  presented  seeds  of  the  Spanish  winter  water  me- 
lon, grown  in  New  Jersey, 

Com  from  the  South-west  part  of  Indiana,  of  the  finest  gourd  seed 

kind,  was  presented. 
I 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Brooklyn,  remarked  that  an  insect  called  rose  bug 
had  of  late  years  appeared  in  many  places  in  very  large  numbers,  de- 
stroying grapes  and  other  fruits.  He  proposes  that  the  means  of  ar- 
resting this  evil  be  made  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the  next  club, 
as  this  destroying  little  bug  appears  in  June. 

Adopted  unanimously  ;  and  it  was  desired  by  the  club  that  full  no- 
tice be  given  of  the  alarming  evil  to  be  feared  from  the  insect  this 
summer  and  in  future. 

The  club  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Secretary. 
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Sq^tember  4, 1849. 
R.  T.  Uin)EEHiLL)  of  Croton  Point,  in  the  chair.    Hkn&t  Meigs, 

Secretary. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  translation  by  him,  from  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  Annates  De  La  Societe  Centrale  De  France,  Paris. 

Hiftorical  J{Wce  of  the  litcM  of  Chim  ond  its  Culture^  by  Mom. 

Breon. 

The  Ikiphoria  IMchi  is  originally  from  China,  and  is  one  of  the 
large  forest  trees  of  that  Empire.  It  belong  to  the  family  of  SajMn- 
daces.  It  produces  hardly  any  fruit,  and  those  are  about  the  size  of 
pigeon's  eggs.  The  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  little  white  pulp  not 
much  esteemed.  But  the  Chinese  gardeners  have,  by  means  of  graft- 
ing by  approach,  and  especially  by  Marcottes,  [Layers,]  and  by  good 
culture,  succeeded  in  quadrupling  the  size  of  the  fruit,  in  producing 
dwarf  trees  extremely  small,  and  in  obiainmg  from  it  one  of  the  best 
and  most  esteemed  fruits  in  the  world.  It  is  now  eultiyated  by  the 
Chinese  in  their  smallest  gardens ;  and  those  who  have  no  gardens, 
plant  it  in  boxes,  and  obtain  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

The  Litchi  was  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France  in  1770,  by  the 
estimable  Mr.  Poivre,  then  superintendant  of  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon.  Mr.  Sere,  the  Botanical  Gardener  of  the  Isle  of  Fiance, 
multiplied  those  trees.  Their  fruit  became  as  highly  esteemed  by  the 
colonists  as  in  China.  The  Litchi,  grown  from  the  Marcotte  (Layer,) 
has  a  very  fine  pyramidal  form,  grows  to  about  twenty  or  twenty  five 
feet  high,  many  of  them  much  taller,  whose  fruit  becomes  thus  infe- 
rior. The  fruit  of  the  Litchi  is  spherical  in  form,  covered  with  a 
leathery  baric,  and  is  full  of  tubercles.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  scarlet 
red,  and  as  large  as  a  large  nut.  Under  the  skin  is  a  white  pulp, 
which  has  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  Muscat  Raisin,  of  the  Peach  and 
of  the  Strawberry,  within  this  pulp  is  a  common  sized  nut,gIo1i)u]arin 
form,  and  smtoth  exterior.  Some  of  these  fruits  have  abortive  nuts, 
and  are  more  esteemed  than  the  rest  for  their  superior  taste.  They 
grow  in  bunches  like  grapes,  and  each  branch  has  commonly  on  itfifiy 
fruits ;  but  sometimes  one  and  even  two  hundred. 
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Ihe  appcttrdlkce'  of  the  litchi,  ^ith  its  bunched  ot  scarlet  frnit  and 
i&  ftie  green' fbltage,  is  beautiful^  indeed.  The  trees  from  the  Mar- 
cottes  [Layers,]  at  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  produce  the  fruit  in  four 
months  after  the  Marcottbg — many  of  the  Ldtchis  from  seed,,  large 
tr«e^  of  sixty  y«airs'  6f  flg6,  give  nb  fruit 


December  iSt%y  id4d. 
Dr.  Underbill  of  Croton  Point,  in  the  chair.    Henet  MEios,Sec^y. 

The  l^cretary  rAi  the  following  translations  from  the  ouhlications 
recently  received  by  the  Institute  from  France. 

Two  crops  of  Cauliflowers  from  (he  same  stems, — Cut  the  Cauli- 
flowers so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  flower  at  the  bottom  ;  cover 
the  cut  part  with  dry  sand  said  presently  the  flower  which  has  been 
left  will  develope  a  new  cauliflower — an  entire  new  head! 

Disa  Graniytora  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  £[ope.-~Mr. 
Bunbury  of  London  examined  the  plain  constituting  that  taih.  The 
general  level  is  well  known  as  very  remarkable,  but  it  presents  some 
inequalities,  and  among  them  some  swamps  in  which  the  Disa  is  found. 
Be  says  of  it :  ^^In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  th4  m^st  magnificent  Jlouh 
ers  in  creiation  ^ 

9 
ft 

The  table  is  a  narrow .  band  about  two  miles  long,  abrupt  on  all 
sides  stretching  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Hie  table  is  nearly 
3700  Icref  above  the  level  of  the  se^. 

« 

Loisfeleui'  Deriongchamps,  recently  deceased,  furnished  for  the  lUf- 
Tue    lately,  tfie  following  interesting  remarks  on  gigantic  grape  vmes. 

I  saw  on  the  fiirm  of  a  man  near  my  country  seat  a  few  years  ago, 
a  grape  vine  which  covered  the  branches  of  ten  or  twelve  large  Prune 
trees.      In^good  years  this  vme  yields  one  hundred  gallons  of  good 
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grille.  At  St.  Clottd ,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bforel  de  Yindc^  two  leagoet 
from  Paris,  I  saw  a  trellis  of  black  grapes  presenting  a  front  of  sor* 
&ce  of  1500  metres. 

In  the  Royal  Park  at  Fontaineblean,  there  is  an  old  magnificent 
grape  vine  of  the  same  land  as  the  one  at  Hampton  Court  lUs 
Tine  dates  from  the  time  of  Francis  First. 

There  is  a  remarkable  yme  at  No.  16  Marais  Street,  PariS|  planted 
by  Racine  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  some  160  years  ago.  In  good 
seasons  this  bears  1200  bunches. 

The  grape  vine  atHampton  (/onrt  was  there  in  the  time  of  Oeoige 
the  Third.  It  bears  in  fayourable  years  four  thousand  bunches  of 
grapes.  One  day  when  actors  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  had  pleased 
George  Srd,  one  of  them  asked  from  the  King  a  few  dozen  bunches 
of  those  grapes.  The  King  said  they  might  have  a  hundred  dozen 
bunches  if  his  gardener  could  find  so  many  on  the  vine.  The  gardener 
upon  this,  told  his  majesty  that  he  could  cut  ofif  the  hundred  do- 
zen bunches,  and  as  many  more  besides,  without  stripping  the  Tine 
of  all  its  fruit.  D'Arlincourt  says,  that  vinie  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  bears  usually  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  grapes,  and  in 
1843  bore  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  them. 

There  are  many  grape  Tines  in  Europe  as  large  as  a  man's  body, 
and  reaching  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  good  bearers.    The  Tines  of  a 
mze  in  North  America  generally  do  not  yield  firuit. 


Reme  Hortieole^  Paris. 

Aubergine  {Solanum  Melcngena). — ^This  annual  plant,  now  so  ex- 
tensiTely  grown  in  our  southern  proTinces,  has  been  cultiTated  but  a 
few  years  in  AuTergne.  It  begins  to  spread  in  the  Tegetable  gardens, 
and  it  has  a  just  right  to^do  so,  for  its  abundant  product,  which  con- 
tinues from  July  to  the  frosts  of  the  fall.  And  it  may  be  presenred  if 
under  shelter  till  January.  The  Aubei^ne  must  be  sowed  in  a  hot 
bed  in  February,  March  or  April,  as  you  desire  fruit  more  or  less  early. 
The  plants  are  at  a  proper  time  set  out  in  open  air  io  some  warm  ex- 
posure, in  a  Tery  rich  light  soil  or  humus ;  muftt  be  often  and  copiously 
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iTmteied,  and  it  will  give  fruit  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  the  manure  and 
the  nvatering  yon  give  it.  It  much  resembles  in  its  growth  and  culti- 
vation the  Tomato.  The  fruit  for  table  should  be  picked  before  it  \b 
quite  ripe.  Plants  for  seed  should  be  left,  and  seeds  taken  only  from  • 
the  finest  largest  fruits.  The  seed  degenerates  soon,  and  ought  to  be 
renewed  from  the  south  of  France. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  introduced  here  from  China,  a  variety 
of  it  bearing  white  fruit,  smaller  than  the  violet  colored,  but  preferable 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  taste  and  flesh. 

AbmlIm  Da  La  BoeUtC  Centnle  I>*HorticiiUiire  De  Fnuie«. 

De  Candolls.— ^.^tt^Aor  of  Flore  Francaise  — 5  volumes  Octavo^  3d 
Edition  in  1805.  Of  Vegetable  Physiology  in  3  volumes  Octavo^  in 
1832. — ^Pyramus  de  Candolle  was  born  in  Geneva,  came  to  France 
while  young,  soon  made  himself  remarkable  as  an  able  Botanist.  He 
WBS  aided  in  ids  studies  by  the  deserved  friendship  of  Baron  Delessert. 
After  many  important  publications  on  the  subject  of  vegetables,  and 
after  having  filled  for  many  years  the  place  of  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Montpellier,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained  a  Profes8(»r  of 
Botany,  until  his  death  in  December,  1841. 

Mons.  Pyramus  de  Candolle  held  for  many  years,  the  sceptre  of 
descriptive  and  historical  botany.  From  Geneva,  he  dictated  hwi 
which  vrere  received  as  so  many  oracles,  by  the  majority  of  European 
Botanies.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  de  Candolle,  Botany  had 
lutherto  remained  a  useless  science  to  the  human  race.  Those  learned 
men  who  had  cultivated  that  science,  had  occupied  themselves  only 
with  those  differences  which  exist  between  plants,  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  their  genera  and  species,  and  not  at  all  with  their  applica- 
tion to  the  wants  of  men.  Their  science  was  absolutely  sterile,  unless 
to  Society,  and  common  sense  was  astonished  always  at  beholding  so 
many  grave  and  learned  Botanists,  who  never  considered  at  all  the 
advantages  which  plants  offered  to  human  support,  to  the  arts,  to  in- 
dustry or  to  commerce.  Mons.  de  Candolle  deserved  well  of  all 
sensible  men  by  his  diviaon  of  the  Science  of  Vegetable  into  organic 
Botany,  descriptive,  and  applied  to  some  use ! 
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,  Ai^SBiA . — JSTatts  on  the  prducts  of  the  Central  Jfursory  of  Algeria 
^  which  were  exhibited  at  the  J^Tational  Fair  in  Parisy  June  and  JWy, 
*  1849. 

Oleaginous  seeds. — ^Algeria  is  able  to  supply  oil  to  the  whole  nortb- 
em  surface  of  our  hemisphere.  Beside  the  oliye  which  grows  i^on- 
taneousl J  and  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  riches  of  the  country, 
there  are  many  oleaginous  plants,  Tery  rich  in  oil. 

The  Oriental  or  Indian  Sesame^which  yields  per  jEfecfore  when  pro- 
perly irrigated,  about  4,000  poimds  weight  of  oil.  The  Arachik^ 
.the  Cacahuetes  of  the  Spaniards,  which  yields,  when  propierly  irrigated, 
6|000  poupds  weight  of  oil,  &c.,  &c. 

Graminaceii^Grasses, — ^An  order  of  Endogenous  plants,  grow  by  ad- 
ditions to  the  inside  of  their  stems.  Com  and  gram  of  all  soits, 
bamboo,  sugar  cane,  reeds,  &c.  Two  yaluable  works  on  grasses 
should  be  consulted.  The  Agrostographia  by  Kunth^  and  Sinclair's 
Hortus  GraminaceiB  on  pasture  grasses. 

Lindley,  the  highest  botanical  authority,  in  his.V^^etable  EmgdoD) 
makes  the  Graminacese,  contain  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  genera, 
with  three  thousand  eight  hundred  ^ecies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  natiye  country  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  aad 
ry^e,  should  be  unknown.  This  had  led  some  persons  to  think  that 
all  our  cereal  plants  are  artificial  productions,  accidentally  obtained 
but  retaining  their  habits  which  have  become  fixed  in  the  course  of 
ages. 

The  cuticle  of  these  plants  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Silez. 
Masses. of  it  are  found  melted  in  burnt  heaps  of  straw  or  other 
grassesL  In  the  joints  of  some  grasses  there  is  found  a  perfect  silicioos 
deposite,  especially  in  a  jungle  grass.  Wheat  straw  may  be  melted 
bya  blowpipe  into  a  colorless  glass.  Barley  straw  melts  into  a  topa« 
colored  glass..  In  the  joints  of  bamboo,  a  singular  deposite  of  silex 
is  formed,  called  in  India  Tabashea,  in  which  there  are  also  a  little 
lime  and  yegetable  matter.    Sulphur  also  exists  in  combination  with 
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^ASbimt  iMKt  in  trfaeal,  ^bftrley,  ry^,  osts,  Indian  corn,  millet  and 


HBupallf  (tke  ttodem  Frendi  revolntioniKt,)  in  his  memoir  on  the 
|{tniotuj«  ^  grants,  hazards  a  theory  that  the  Midrib  of  the  bracta 
pf  Knunes  is  an  axis  of  development  in  c(Aeaon  with  the^bracts,  and 
Ifaat  when  it  sepnates  as  in  Phleum,  Bromus,  or  Coniphorus,  it  is 
etteaplaig  to  revolt  to  the  fanctions  of  ulterior  development  for 
iffaich  it  is  ttore  ei|»eoially  dcisfined. 

Dr.  UnderiuU  neniarked)  in  reference  to  extensive  grape-vines,  that 
titt  natoml  tendency  of  great  growth  of  the  vine  was  to  lessen  the 
valne  of  the  wine,  the  greater  snpply  of  bap  dilates  the  Juice's  tod 
BMch  to  produce  the  best  wine. 

Our  Mgulat  wibjeetis  are  now  in  order  (viz.)  The  gr^isses,  hay^ 
iriieat  and  its  eultare. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^A  carpet  of  grass  protects  and  enticfaed  the  soil. 
In  the  northern  section  of  country  the  most  extensive  use  is  made  of 
timothy  and  clover,  the  red  top  and  the  wUte,  the  latter  being  indi- 
genous. The  grasses  reqiure  a  rich  soil  as  well  as  the  grains.  Most 
farmers  6a{q>08e  that  the  grasses  will  grow  continually  without  culture, 
but  they  cannot  expect  a  proper  supply  to  feed  their  stock,  unless 
they  maintain  the  foil  iii  as  good  condition  as  they  must  td  produce 
grain.  The  best  mode  of  planting  timothy  and  clover,  id  to  plant  the 
first  in  die  bill  of  the  year,  and  die  clover  in'  spring.  Clover  has  tMs 
sufeAority  over  other  grasses,  that  cattle  cannot  eat  so  much  of  it  but 
that  its  roots  and  many  of  its  leaves  remain  for  the  fertilizing  of  the 
land.  Hay  ought  to  be  made  of  clover  and  grasses  when  they  are  in 
flower;  theHch  juicesare  theh  difiused  throughout  the  plants,befote  they 
ascend  to  form  the  seeds.  After  the  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  plants  are  ren-^ 
dered  inlerior  for  making  hay.  Farmers  however  are  beginning  to 
cut  them  earher  than  they  have  formerly  done.  Some  let  timothy 
develope  its  flowers  mora  fully,  and  begin  to  &11.  But  on  thid  pomt 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  in  some  others,  in  regahl  to  hay 
making. 
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Mr.  TowDsend,  of  Astoria  - 1  never  let  m  j  clorer  or  gcass  lay  loag 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  I  make  good  hay.  I  do  not  belieTe 
that  clover  enriches  land  by  a  long  succession  of  crops.  No,  I  turn 
in  green  clover  with  the  plow,  and  always  find  my  wheat  and  m j 
garden  vegetables  thrive  after  it.  I  harrow  my  wheat  well,  and  I 
think  this  dielps  to  destroy  the  fly.  One  day  my  horses  ran  away 
with  my  harrow  across  a  wheat  field.  I  supposed  they  had  done 
mischief,  but  when  the  crop  grew  iip,  the  road  the  horses  had  made 
over  the  field  was  the  finest  growth  on  it.  I  prefer  to  cut  timothy  cm 
Vu  day  the  blow  drops  off.  I  cut  and  cure  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
find  that  blue  grass  does  well  on  strong  soil,  gives  a  great  burthen, 
never  wants  replenishing,  never  wears  out.  It  is  our  natnial  blue 
grass,  perhaps  not  exactly  like  the  Kentucky  sort.  I  began  many 
years  ago  to  manure  my  farm  on  Long  Island.  I  paid  freely  for  bam 
and  stable  manure.  After  a  while  I  found  out  that  by  taking  off  the 
peat  or  muck  firom  the  surfiice  of  my  meadows,  underneath  it  a  smooth, 
fine  earth  which  I  put  on  my  land,  and  have  continually  made  it  better 
and  better.  Most  farms  contain  their  own  materials  for  manure.  I 
let  my  hogs  trample  the  manure  well. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^I  have  read  a  passage  in  the  Genesee  Faimer, 
statmg  absolutely,  that  it  was  best  not  to  cut  till  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  were  ripe,  perhaps  exciting  clover,  and  all  other  late  cuttingi 
and  especially  timothy ;  that  the  weight  of  hay  is  increased  by  it  and 
the  land  left  in  better  condition  after  the  crop,  and  the  young  grass 
growing  up  sooner  and  richer  for  it.  This  is  oontraiy  to  reason,  for 
when  the  seeds  ripen,  soil  is  proportionally  impoverisfaedj  and  thft 
stems  dry  when  cut,  must  delay  the  circulating  of  the  sap  and  lbs 
starting  of  the  young  grass. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham.— My  plan  for  the  past  five  Tears,  with  regard  to 
euttmg  grass  for  hay,  has  been  to  commence  cuttmgdown  clover  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  tops  have  turned  brown,  and  timothy  when 
the  bloom  beg^s  to  fall,  and  only  cut  so  much  inthe  monnng  as  may 
be  taken  in  before  night.  |^  is  then  salted  with  about  one  bushel  of 
fine  salt  to  the  ton ;  the  effect  of  the  salt  is  to  draw  out  the  mois- 
ture which  goes  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  pores  take  in  the  salt,  the 
hay  thus  becomes  cured  with  all  its  chcmkal  ingredients,  as  wall  u 
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'Coloring  matter)  and  is  much  relished  by  stock.  The  grass  will  only 
.teke  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  salt;  the  balance  over  and  above  the 
requisite  quantity  finds  its  way  undissolyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  stack 
or  bam.  Consequently  it  matters  little  how  much  salt  you  use.  By 
the  old  plan,  or  in  other  words,  that  usually  adopted  by  farmers,  the 
hay  is  cut  in  the  niorningyiaked  into  wind-rows  in  the  afternoon,  cock- 
ed the  next  day,  in  which  state  it  may  remain  one  week  before  an  op« 
portunity  occurs  to  take  it  in ;  and  I  have  frequently  known  fiirmers 
to  leave  it  out  two  w^eks.  Another  error  'committed  by  many  farm- 
en,  is  sparse  sowing ;  the  usual  quantity  of  timothy  and  clover  sown 
is  so  small,  that  it  frequently  requires  two  years  to  litter  and  cover 
ihe  field,  and  not  uhfrequently  never  covers,  as  the  weeds  are  allow- 
ed an  opportunity  of  spreading,  and  taking  possession  of  the  field. 
If  they  were  to  sow  half  a  bushel  of  timothy  seed  and  one  bushel  of 
clover,  the  cost  would  be  but  |6.45  per  acre,  the  ground  would  be 
covered  with  valuable  seeds,  weeds  would  not  be  apt  to  grow,  and 
the  yield  the  second  year,  would  be  2^  tons,  worth  f  26»  Wheat  is 
usually  cut  too  late  in  the  season. 

Edward  lu  Teomans. — ^The  legitimate  function  of  the  vegetable  is 
to  construct,  while  that  of  the  animal  is  to  destroy.  Hie  gnndquesp* 
tion  is,  how  we  can  obtain  the  best  and  greatest  quantity.  Infloret-' 
cence  commences  combustion,  and  increased  heat  of  two  or  three  de- 
grees is  at  that  period  sensible  in  the  plant.  In  a  great  field  of  wheats . 
bow  great  is  the  combustion  1  I  think  that  this  state  of  the  plant  in- 
dicates the  right  time  for  cutting. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^Lucerne  is  a  beautiful  crop  when  well  managed;  • 
it  should  be  in  drills  wide  enou^  for  the  man  to  pass.  It  may  be' 
cut  four  times  a  year,  and  if  not  cut,  it  grows  too  large  in  the  stem. 

« 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^The  Mediterranean  wheat,  has  been  connder- 
bly  raised  among  us.  -  It  is  found  to  make  a  dark  colored  flour ;  it 
IS  sweet,  and  is  remarked  to  grow  whiter  every  year,  gjcoyfu  Well  and  ^ 
not  injured  by  insects. 


Mr.  Townsend. — I  have  lately  sowed  four  bnshels.of  it 
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LjmsD  ftooti  of  CHiio,  cxbibited  before  the  dub  i  small  maclime 
fior  panngy  coring  aad  slidiig  aj^lei.  This  fittle  machine  which  caia 
be  woiked  by  a  child,  was  inyeiited  by  Julias  Weed  of  PayneBfilley 
Lake  ooonty,  Ohio,  and  its  price  b  five  dollars. 

Qeneral.  Chandler  called  tbe  atteatioB  of  ikbe  <M> io  aa  laTkatios 
to  the  public,  &om  Mr.  Devoe^  to  eiainine  «  cowand  her  calf  now 
seady  tor  dsagbtar. 

Major  fiandcock  psesented  <fae  fidlowing  e^iniot  firom  im  ViA 
il$wspap«^-*4be  ^K/Oik  Reporter:'' 

The  Forbet  P^ato. — ^Most  of  the  udiabitants  of  this  country— par- 
ticularly those  of  the  county  Coric — ynSL  not  fail  to  remember  the  yiat 
of  Captain  Forbes,  in  the  ^  Jamestown,"  ac  the  cause  of  his  yisit 
Captain  Forbes,  during  his  sojourn  in  this  country,  presented  a  few 
American  Potatoes  to  Major  Beamisb — ^which  the  gallant  Major  had 
j^anted  in  his  garden — and  to  which,  in*  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tain Forbes'  yisit,  he  gaye  the  name  of  the  ^^Foibes  potato."  In  tbe 
autumn  of  1847,  Major  Beamish  made  a  present  of  three  of  the  po- 
tatoes in  ^uMion,  to  Captain  Diomas,  of  Coaheen,  who  planted  tbem 
in  bis  garden.  In  1848,  he  had  thirty-six  potatoes  large  and  small. 
Those  Captain  Thomas  planted  again  in  Februaiy,  1849— whole — and 
from  tbeDQi,  in  this  month,  October,  1849,  he  had  43  lbs ;  the  three  po- 
tatoes in  two  years,  haying  yielded  a  great  produce  both  in  number, 
aise  and  weight.  They  are  of  two  distinct  kinds — ibe  long  reds — 
and  round  puxples,  and  quite  sound  and  free  from  disease,  as  will  be 
pefceiyed  by  samples  which  may  be  seen  at  this  office.  It  will  be  a 
angular  coinddence,  remarks  a  correspondent,  if,  in  the  order  of  Pro- 
yidence,  the  yisit  of  Captam  Forbes  in  the  Jamestown  ^  shouldbe  the 
meass  of  restoring  the  poor  man's  food,''  by  the  mtroduction  a  second 
time  to  this  countiy  of  the  potato  from  America. 

6fd>ject  adopted  for  next  meeting.  Manures,  and  economy  in  diek 
pieseivation. 
Adjourned. 

.:  H.  MEIGS,  iSecrftoy. 


FArmry  bthy  1850. 
Preset  'Airtjr  jsxw^^fn*    Pxpfessors  Jobmsxon  of  Engkmd,  and« 
AirrisBUL  of  lxi^bnd>  ^tteud^d  tbe  meetbg. 

Judge  BoBT.  SL  LiyiKGHTOV  ia  the  chair.    ISbOBrnx  Mkict,  Sec'y. 

The  &.(zetar7  j^d  hb  tianBlations  from  the  books  psesented  to 
the  Instttiole  by  Moosu  Ale.TOndre  Yattenuire,  and  the  Revtte  Scien- 
tifique,  SWBy  99  follows  : 

From  the  Revue  8eientii&qne,  Piri*. 

Analysis  of  the  Excrements  of  Cows» 
When  inunerated  die  constituents  are, 

Silex 62.64 

Potash 2.91 

Soda 0.98 

Marin  e  Salt 0 .  23 

Phosphate  of  iron 8 .  93 

Lime  • • ; • 5 .71 

Magnesia  • /. 11 .47 

'    Phosphoric  acid ; 4 .76 

Sulphuric  acid • • 1 .77 

99.80 

Excrement  of  Hogs. 

SiJcx ,,,, , 13.19 

Potash • 8.60 

Soda  « 8.44 

Marine  salt 0.14 

Phosphate  of  iron « •• • 8.08 

Lime ^ 18.16 

Magnesia 6.46 

Phosphoric  aeid 7 .68 

Sulphuric  aeid.«««  ••••• • 2.64 

91.64 
With  traces  of  manganese  and  carbonic  acid^ 
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Excrement  of  Sheep. 

Silex 50.11 

Potash 5.32 

Soda • 3.28 

MarincLsalt • ^ 0.14 

Phosphate  of  iron •  •  •  • 3.98 

Lime • ••.•••••  18.15 

Magnesia  •• 5.45 

Phosphoric  acid • ; 7.52 

Sulphiirio  acid •••••••••••••• 2.69 

99.61 
And  traces  of  manganese  and  carbonic  acid. 

Excrement  of  Horses. 

SUex 62.40 

Potash..! «  11.30 

oda 1.98 

Marine  salt 0.03 

Phosphate  of  iron 2.73 

Lime .••••....  4.63    * 

Qzyde  of  manganese. • 2.13 

Phosphoric  acid.  • • ••••••.  8.93 

Solphuric  acid • ••• :...  1.83 


^ 


99.80 
Of  the  ashes  of  Excrement  of         • 

Cowi.  BogB.  Shtap.  HortM. 

Parts  soluble  in  miter    5.84  9.65  17«29  3.16 
Parts  soluble  in  Hydro- 

chloricacid               32.21  18.70  34.54  22.69 

Flirts  in  soluble  in  do.  61.96  71.65  48.17  74.25 

La  Nomaiidie  AgtieoU,  1848. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  WeaWh, — ^In  order  better  to  appredate  the 
Agricultaral  wealth  of  France^  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in 
our  days,  we  have  searched  among  the  ancient  State  papers  and 
writings  of  economistSi  &c.,  and  we  have  gained  the  following  esti- 
mates, (▼!<•) 
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IQpoah.               P«9aIatiMw 

Tal««  •(  Prodneta. 

pw  UtafcttaHt. 

1700)            19,600,000 

1,600,000,000 

77 

1760,           21,000,000 

1,553,750,600 

73 

1788,           24,000,000 

l,b34,333,000 

85 

1814,           30,000,000 

3,356,971,000 

118 

1840,           43)540,000 

6,022,169,000 

224 

Now  with  tbe  domestic  animals. 

7^02,906,000 

224 

A  comparison  of  these  five  epochs  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  gross  amount  of  our  annual  revenue  from  our  Agriculture 
is  now  double  that  during  the  Empire,  and  that  in  only  one  generation 
it  has  tripled  the  revenue  given  by  the  whole  territory  of  France  under 
Lcuis  XVI,  before  the  benefits  of  the  revolution,  and  finally  that  it  is 
quadruple  that  of  the  Agricultural  production  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
There  is  not  in  history  another  example  of  such  an  Agricultural  pro* 
gress  and  the  acquisition  of  such  great  wealth,  the^  fruit  of  labour,  in- 
telligence and  public  liberty. 

Royal  Studs  in  1848. — ^The  number  of  Stallions  of  pure  blood  now 
in  these  studs  is  322.  They  are  divided  among  the  several  establish- 
ments. Twelve  stallions  are  in  the  pin  stud,  viz.  B&:anger,  Bolero,. 
Eylau,  Friedland,  Governor,  The  Juggler,  Oak  Stick,  Pole  Cat,  Prince 
Caradoe,  Royal  Oak,  Sylvio  and  Tipple  Cider. 

Ten  stallions  are  at  St.  Loy  viz.  Adolphus,  Comminges,  Don 
Quixotte,  Great  Wonder  (Croesus)  Jocko,  Marengo,  Paul  de  Eock, 
Bichard  Y  Snail,  and  Ulysses. 

Among  the  322  stallions  are  ten  newly  brought  from  England  by 
Mr.  De  Laplace.  The  Stud  Journal  says,  that  these  are  rich  and 
precious,  and  that  the  English  saw  with  regret  that  some  of  these  were 
taken  away  from  them. 

These  horses  have  cost  62,800  francs,  or  about  10,000  francs  each. 
Sting  cost  more  than  the  rest,  viz.  16000  firancs. 


Tbe  number  of  horses  imported  in  one  jear  is 
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CommnpHon  of  Ammab  «n  fmis  in  l847.^-4)xen  82^  19,  Co\ra 
24,900;  Calves  603,113,  Sheep  239,  Goats.  The  a'baUoirs  of  Paris, 
(slaughter  houses)  furnished  121,000,000  pounds  of  meat,— 7,600,000 
pounds  of  tallow.  Besides  the  meat  from  the  abattoirs,  there  were 
brought  into  Paris,  about  12,000,000  pounds  of  meat  So  that  Paris 
-with  1,000,000  of  people)  consumed  on  an  average  about  136  pounds 
of  meat  per  soul. 

Hie  pork  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  chiefly,  and  the  amount  in 
1847  was  about  11,000,000  pounds. 

Russia  has  founded  studs  in  the  greater  portion  of  her  departments, 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  France.  The  St.  Petersburgh  Journal 
says,  that  the  number  of  mares  fecundated  by  the  Government  stallions 
in  three  years  amounts  to  74,244 ;  more  stallions  are  called  for  every 
where.  Many  associations  have  been  formed  by  individuals,  and  the 
whole  number  of  studs  of  the  government  and  of  individuals  is  now 
2,144. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^The  regular  subject  for  the  day,  is  the  propriety  of 
providbg  suitable  lands  on  which  poor  immigrants  can  be  employed 
until  they  can  provide  for  themselves  farms  on  our  cheap  lands  in  Ae 
interior.  I  also  include  the  poor  already  among  us.  In  hopes  that 
some  society  would  undertake  such  a  plan,  I  have  proposed  this  dis- 
cussion. A  farm  being  provided,  then  an  office  in  this  city,  where 
all  the  names  of  such  persons  shall  be  registered,  and  when  deemed 
proper,  tickets  given  them  for  the  farm.  The  poor  imrnigi^nts  are  too 
apt  to  commence  here  by  begging,  their  spirits  are  soon  broken  so 
that  they  become  unable  to  reach  the  country  or  to  labor  like  men. 
The  State  is  interested  in  this  matter,  and  should  prepare  the  way  for 
the  beneficial  introduction  into  our  country  of  the  great  stream  of 
immigration  which  is  yearly  swelling  in  amount. 

Mr.  Fleet — deemed  it  to  be  a  subject  of  high  importance  as  well 
for  the  present  population  as  for  tixat  wUdi  is  flowing  in. 

Professor  Antisell. — I  doetcfaed  a  plan  about  a  year  ago,  which 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  called  Tht  Jfation;  it  is  as  foUaws : 


EslaUish.  vi  Emigmnli  Urniei,  aWtflble  to  all  ckssesiof  laborers, 
-who  on  arrival  can  go  to  woric  aa  faxanorsi  tailors,.  ahoemakerSj  &o., 
and  let  their  children  be  put  to  school ;  the  general  man^ement  might 
be  left  to  a  limited  number  or  city  residents  vvfao  could  see  the  insti- 
tution carried  out  properly.  The  various  sections, of  the  American 
Il»atitiite  DOw>  formings  nu^t  materially  aid  by  its  cooperation  by 
holding,  public  meetings^.andbrio^g  this  subject  prominently  before 
the  country;  such  an.  office  here,  would  be  applied  to  by  immigraoits. 
on  their  araval|. and, they  could  be  provided  with,  tickets  or  orders  to 
convey  them  by  neax«st  routes  to  the  institution^  where  they  can  find 
the  work  best  suited  to  them  within  doors  or  out.  on  the  him.  Sudi 
an  asylum,  managed  with  economy  and  carried  out  with  the  necessary 
spirit,  would  form  the  brightest  oxnament  among- the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  of  New^7olck.. 

.  Mr.  Carter.— ^This  State  has  lai^  tracts  of  land^  not.  equal  to  the 
richest  certainly,  but  lands,  now  ooveared:  with,  thick  forests— landS' 
where  industry  can  make  an  excellent  home.  Fifty  thousand  acre» 
of  it  have  been  recently  offered  for  sale  at  ten  cents  an  acre  by  the 
Land  Coaunissioners'  of  our  State,  at  Albany.  This  land  is  in  Her- 
kiiaer  county,  and  one  half  of  it  is  tillable  land. 

Judge  Van  Wych  remarked  that  the  rich  lands  beloogmg  to  the. 
Union  presented  greater  attractions  to  the  settler,  the  number  of  im- 
migrants is  already  very  great.    This  subject  hasdrawn  the  attention 
of  the  mayor,  who  has  stated  the  caaer  in  strong  and.  just  points  of 
view. 

Chairman. — ^It  would  be> best  to  aq^pointatoomssiittec  to  oxambe 
this  subject  and  report  to  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^I  puq^osed.to  make:  that.motiontmdnowmake.it. — 
a  committee  of  three. 

Judge  Van  Wyck.— Of  five**— carried. 

■ 

Chainnan.  appointed  Messrs.  Carter,  Fleet)  Antisell,  Tan  Wyck, 
and  Lewis  6.  Morris. 
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Mr.  Monrifl^— liy  time  ynH  be  too  muck  occupied  to  euble  me  to 
do  my  duty,  and  I  mait  therefore  decline. 

The  chainnani  then  sobstitated  Mr.  Elliot 

Mr  Meigs  observed,  that  the  hnds  in  our  immediate  Tidnity  to  a 
great  amount,  required  all  the  hard  work  which  could  be  found  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  removal  of  boulders,  breaking  them  up  and 
forming  durable  fences,  at  the  same  time  thus  makingthe  land  arable; 
such  work  can  be  done  by  able  bodied  men  who  do  not  understand 
farming  or  any  mechanic  art. 

Mr.  Pike  had  employed  immigrants  on  his  £mn,  paid  high  wages, 
afforded  every  comfort,  but  he  found  it  a  losing  busmess;  they  must 
have  too  high  wiCges  and  little  work ;  he  had  give  double  and  even 
treble  wages  in  vain.  As  to  the  stcme  walls  spoken  of  by  our  secre- 
tary, they  don't  last  so  very  long,  for  I  have  already  built  some  of 
mine  twice. 

Mr.  Fleet.— I  too  have  employed  immigrants  on  my  farm,  foitf 
miles  in  the  interior,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson.  They  were  not 
fond  of  work,  left  me  and  walked  the  40  miles  to  our  city,  where  I 
have  found  them  lounging  about  the  intelligence  offices. 

Judge  Van  Wyck,  thought  that  land  owners  who  wanted  kboreis, 
would  find  them  readily  when  they  deared,  ia  this  great  mart  The 
complaint  against  bad  workmen,  made  by  Mr.  Pike,  has  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it.  I  have  however  employed  some  of  them  on  my  farm 
in  New  Jersey,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  better. 

Lewis  6.  Morris. — ^I  do  not  believe  that  our  sterile  lands  would 
pay  under  the  plan  proposed.  The  best  way  is,  probably  to  put  our 
farmers  in  the  way  of  easily  obtaining  the  laborers  he  wants. 

W.  Bowman. — ^Plans  of  the  sort  proposed  will  be  proclaimed  in 
newspapers  to  the  old  world  and  new  temptations  to  immigration 
held  out.  Let  it  alone,  they  will  come  fast  enough  on  their  own 
plans.    You  need  not  open  the  door  and  hold  it  open. 
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M.  Meigs. — I  haye  held  the  door  open  finr  fifty  yean.  I  learned 
early  the  policy  of  that  wise  king  of  Persia  who  declared  that  his 
wealth,  power  and  glory  did  not  consist  in  lands  or  property  but  in 


Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^No  doubt,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  people 
coining  in  among  us,  and  we  owe  it  to  burselyes  as  well  as  to 
them  to  render  it  as  agreeable  and  profitable  as  posable  to  both  par* 
ties. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Morris. — I  propose  as  subject  for  next  meeting,  ^^  Suh- 
aoiling,  deep  ploughing  and  under  draimng."    Adopted. 

Adj.  to  3d  Tuesday  of  February,  at  noon. 

M.  MEIGS,  Sit^y. 


Jmmry  15/A,  1850. 
R.  L.  PcLL  of  Pelham,  in  the  chair.    Hknbt  Meigs,  Sec'y. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  translations  made  by  him,  from 
the  Normandie  Asricole,  one  of  the  valuable  works  presented  to  the 
Institute  by  Mons.  Alexandre  Yattemare  : 

An  old  military  veterinary  suigeon  of  our  army,  Mmis.Mariot,has 
taken  great  pains  in  the  poultry  line.  He  has  ascertained  the  i-alue 
of  it  to  France.    It  as  follows  : 

The  86  departments  of  the  Republic  produce  although  by  negligent 
treatment,  6,715,200,000  eggs,  valued  at  133  millions  of  francs.  That 
France  can  just  as  easily  have  150  millions  of  poultry,  as  the  60  mil- 
lions she  now  has. 

The  eggs  now' cost  upwards  of  25  millions  of  dollars ;  so  that  with 
reasonable  ,care,  the  &rmer  of  France  can  as  easy  as  let  it  alone 
have  three  time  as  much — ^76  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  their  eggs. 

Mons.  Oeofiroy  St.  Hilaire  remarked,  that  immense  regions  of  the 
globe  have  not  f^imished  yet  any  domestic  animals  to  France.  It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  land  valuable  to  us  for  their 
flesh,  skins,  hair  and  labor.  It  may  be  ajBSrmed  that  we  are  (as  it 
w«re)  only  at  the  commencement  of  our  discoveries  in  this  respect. 
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the  in^bns  fliEsJ>itied  By  Hbe  Lamst,  flie  Vicugna^  ffie*  1^ api)r,  ttie 
HdceoS)  tUe  Eang^rbo,  the  Pbascolome,  the  Cassoars,  hold  in  rescnre 
fofritf  a  rich'  fiitare. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Mons.  EQIaire,  we  observe  lately  tlie 
importfeition  and  acclimation  of  sbme  foreigti  anittiah.  A  kind  of 
stag  from  Bengal-cfalled  the\/2irtf  is  actuaRy  naturalized  in  iftelgium. 
The  2k>ologicai  Society  of  Antwerp  has  obtained  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  th^  product  of  them  which  have  been  very  well  brought.  Hie 
Ans  is  recommended  not  oilly  by  its  grace  sind  beauty^  of  its  robe  of 
a  brown  chestnut  colour  spotted  with  white,  but  by  its  bemg  excellent 
game,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  deer  or  the  roe  buck. 

» 

The  Queen  of  England  has  received  from  the  East  Indies  a.  fowl 
called  the 'Ostrich  fbwl.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  feathered 
races  on  our  bam  yards ;  is  eaaly  raised,  and  that  the  Queen  has  al- 
ready presented  many  pairs  of  them  to  large  farmers  for  multiplies* 
tion,  90  that  they  are  bej^nning  to  spread  over  the  kingdom.  Their 
eggs  are  Tery  large,  of  a  brown  colour  and  many  of  them. 

La  Nomumdie  Agricole,  1848. . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  ttiat  much  is  yet  to  be  discovered  in  ag- 
riculture. Good  practice  is  to  be  found  in  many  districts,  but  there 
is  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  this  in  a  great  part  of  our  territory, 
of  best  plants,  best  races  of  animals  and  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  extensive  publication  of  good  treatises,  brief  written,  in  pbiii 
and  simple  terms,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  agricultural  instnie- 
tion,  whose  practice  shall  confirm  theory,  and  lastly  the  foundation  in 
each  department  of  a-  coMervatvfy  or  tmueum  of  agrieulturej  would 
hasten  the  day  so  much  deared,  when  agriculture  will  be  styled  a 
science,  an  art,  and  a  lucrative  and  honorable  profession.  Let  us  ex- 
plain what  we  understand  by  a  amservatary  of  agricuUtare. 

Paris  possesses  numerous  libraries,  museums  of  sculpture,  pamtiiig, 
antiquities,  liatuial  history.  A  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  m 
which  are  united  all  the  wonderful  productions  of  industry  and  mt* 
chanicB.    Bach  biuch  of  human  knowledge  has  some  sort  of  a>  pas* 
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^^theon,  where  aire  exhibited  to  the  adoiiration  of  the  public  the  jnto- 
dttcts  of  geniiu  and  hibor.  But  where  are  the  coxuiervatories  for  that 
greatest  of  all  arts,  agriculture  t 

^^ 
On  the  excessive  fattening  of  cattle. — ^At  this  time,  it  is  the  fattest 
animal  which  is  most  esteemed  and  pays  the  best.  The  butchers 
doubtless  push  on  this  exaggerated  fiittening  of  the  ox.  The  compe- 
tition now  is  for  it,  for  the  premiums  are  all  given  for  animab  most 
perfectly  fatted.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  this  excessive  fat  by 
any  amount  of  feediii^  on  pastures  or  hay.  They  give  to  the  ox  the 
food  of  the  man  besides ;  they  feed  him  with  buckwheat  and  the 
other  grains.  Mr.  Comet's  fat  ox  which  obtained  all  the  honors  of 
fat  Tkiesday^  came  from  the  richest  pastures  of  Normandy,  and  per- 
haps of  all  France.  However  he  had  cost  a  great  many  bags  of  grain, 
of  which  wheat  often  formed  a  part.  No!  the  best  feed  of  the  finest 
meadows  in  the  open  air,  cannot  fatten  the  ox  to  that  degree  requir- 
e<i  by  the  butchers  and  the  competitors.  To  attain,  the  desired  fat, 
they  shut  up  the  ox  in  a  stable  and  give  him  a  different  feed  from 
that  which  is  natural  to  him,  the  grain  raised  for  n^m.  How,  then, 
shall  agriculture  make  such  efforts  with  difficulty  to  fe^d  the  people, 
while  great  quantities  of  grain  are  expended  to  raise  son^e  fytt  I  do 
not  know  where  this  luxury  of  the  table  of  our  animals  is  to  stop. 

Chocolate  is  a  food  most  completely  suited  to  fatten  cattle,  far  more 
so  than  grain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  breeders,  competitors  in  fat 
cattle,  will  soon  have  their  chocolate  manu&ctories,  in  order  to  fatten 
their  animals  ^excessively.  In  fiict,  to  feed  cattle  on  the  food  of  man, 
is  to  reverse  the  laws  which  ought  to  govern  both  the  agriculture  and 
the  public  economy  of  any  people  who  wish  their  own  extension  and 
preservation. 

f 

To  obtain  from  the  natural  meadow,  in  the  shortest  time  poHible( 
tne  largest  amount  of  the  most  nutricious  meat,  is  one  of  finest  picb^' 
lems  which  social  economy  can  study. 

Why  shut  the  animal  in  a  stable  deprived  of  light  and  open  air, 
and  so  produce  in  Urn  the  disease  called  ohesify'^^fistt  Compare  the 
fleA  of  poultry  brought  i^  in  a  free  condition,  with  that  of  thone 
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caged  in  the  dark  and  artificially  fed.  Compare  the  flesh  of  the  bare 
or  rabbit  brought  up  in  darkness  and  sloth  with  that  of  the  wild  one, 
who  feeds  on  vegetables  and  flowers  of  a  thousand  perfumes.  I  do 
not  ask  you  what  the  difference  between  them  is — ^for  every  bodj 
knows. 

7%€  Guenon  System. — ^After  the  application  of  it  to  the  discovery  of 
the  milking  properties  of  cows,  a  series  of  experiments  has  been  made 
for  the  first  time  in  the  stud  of  Pin^  which  are  interesting  jwe  mean 
tiiose  made  upon  horses,  stallions  and  colts.  Hiese  experiments  had 
a  two  fold  object: 

Ist.  To  determine  whether  the  indications  observed  in  homed  cattle, 
existed  also  m  other  animals,  wHch  might  confirm  the  truth  of  tlie 
new  theory. 


2( 


!d.  To  decide  thereby,  what  mares  would  secrete  the  most  milk^ 
and  therefore  make  the  best  nurses. 


« 


As  to  stallions,  Ouenon,  declared  that  the  following  stallions shonld 
be  distinguished  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

Half  Blood,   Imperieux  of  Poitevin, 1st  order. 

do  Oscar  of  Limousin, • « •  •  •  2d  do 

do  Doyen  of  Courbeline, 3d  do 

do  Voltaire,         do  1st  do 

Quarter  Blood,  Debardeur,     do         • •  •  •  •  •  2i  do 

Pure  Blood,    Eylau,  do         2d  do 

do  Bfirenger,         do 2d  do 

The  experiments  made  upon  mares,  being  susceptible  of  contiadic' 
tion,  excited  a  much  more  lively  interest.  Six  mares  of  pure  blood 
were  examined  by  Gannon,  who  classed  them  as  follows :  Walebona, 
Idst^e)  2d  order. 

This  mare  is  a  small  milker,  so  that  Gu^non's  judgement  is  just 

Out  of  the  eboerrations  made  by  Guenon>upon  thirteen  mares,  oolf 
two  false  indications  were  given,  and  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  ^ 
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one  half  of  the  cases^  Ouinon's  mistake  is  attributable  to  the  embon- 
point of  the  animals.  These  results  have  excited  a  lively  iuterest  in 
all  those  who  have  watched  the  experiments.  In  the  stud  of  Pompa- 
dour, like  experiments  hare  been  made  upon  the  mares  by  amateurs, 
•who  have  studied  tiie  Gu^non  system,  and  the  results  have  been  equally 
favorable.  The  importance  of  this  system  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
sinoe  it  enables  us  to  decide  the  future  character  of  the  animals. 

Etherizaiiondes^beUles — Chloroform/or  Bees! — ^When  a  discovery 
is  really  useful,  it  is  apt  very  soon  to  be  applied  to  uses  and  purposes 
vrhich  at  first  were  not  dreamed  of.  At  first  chloroform  was  only 
used  for  suffering  humanity ;  soon  however  trials  were  made  as  to  its 
utility  for  animals,  and  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether  it  shall 
be  used  in  the  Abattoirs  (slaughter  houses)  in  order  to  spare  the  suffer- 
ings of  anknals.  But  here  is  a  novel  application  of  it.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  order  to  get  the  honey  out  of  a  hive,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  stmgs  of  the  bees.  Some  smoke  them,  others  de- 
stroy the  insects,  barbarous  modes  of  rea(!hing  their  stores  of  honey  ; 
savage  enough  who  cuts  down  the  trees  and  kills  the  bees* 

Mons.  Thiemesse,  a  professor  in  the  veterinary  school  at  Brussells, 
Las  tried  the  effect  of  chloroform  upon  hives  of  bees  with  entire  suc- 
cess. By  means  of  a  very  simple  apparatus  consisting  of  a  hollow 
glass  ball  with  two  tubes,  one  in  the  vessel  containing  the  chloroform 
the  other  in  the  hive,  so  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  chloroform  is 
blown  by  the  mouth  through  the  tube  into  the  hive,  Mons.  Thiemesse 
in  one  minute  set  every  bee  in  the  hive  fast  asleep.  On  examination 
of  the  hive  he  found  the  whole  swarm  on  the  floor  benumbed,  and 
not  a  bee  in  the  combs.  He  took  the  honey  out  at  his  lebure,  and 
then  put  the  hive  in  its  place.  Next  day  all  the  bees  were  as  lively 
and  busy  as  ever.  The  experiment  has  also  been  successfully  tried 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  ^ 

The  Artofize, — ^The  potato  has  undergone  such  serious  damage,  as 
to  render  its  crop  so  uncertain,  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  farinaceous 
plant  is  precious  to  mazdcind  ;  and  such  a  discovery  has  been  made — 
the  premium  is  due  to  France.    The  discoverer  is  a  Norman. 
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Mr.  Lamare  Picquot,  of  Bayeux,  already  honorably  kix>\ni  as  a 
tinguished  naturalist  collector,  daring  his  trayeb  in  1846  he  met 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  at  first  well  receired.  He 
found  that  these  savages  had  in  use  for  their  winter  hunting,  a  kind  of 
root  on  which  they  chiefly  subsisted  ;  this  root  is  pulled  up  and  eatea 
without  any  preparation  whatever.  Mr.  Picquot  began  to  collect  these 
roots  and  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  asked  for 
a  committee  to  examine  these  tubers  and  seeds.  The  minister  invited 
the  central  society  of  agriculture  to  take  up  the  question.  The  soci- 
ety appointed  Messrs.  Adam  Brongniart,  Grasparin  andPayen  members 
also  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  great  caution  observed  by  Mr. 
Picquot  in  concealing  this  discovery  excited  some  prejudices  against 
him.  The  couhtry  which  produces  them  is  situated  in  the  same  lati* 
tude  as  parts  of  France.  Mons.  Brongniart  declares  that  this  Ameri- 
can plant  is  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  chemical  analysis 
rigidly  made  by  Mods.  Payen  demonstrates  its  compontion  to  be  * 

Bark  and  woody  fibre, 28.32 

Fibred  and  woody  centre, .  • •  •  •  •  •     4 .47 

Alimentary  farinaceous  matter, 67.21. 

Wheat  when  ground  yields  77  per  cent. 

Potato  hardly  gives  33  per  cent ;  not  half  as  much  as  this  rwd 
hread  of  the  savages. 

Mr.  Picquot  calls  this  root  Artorize,  from  the  Greek  words  or/or, 
bread,  and  riza^  root.  The  tubers  are  about  the  ^ize  of  ordinary  hcn^ 
eggs.  The  stems  and  leaves  grow  about  as  high  and  large  as  Lucerne; 
the  flowers  are  papilionacetts,  (butterfly  like,)  and  the  seed  is  of  a 
pearly  color.    It  ought  to  be  sown  in  drills  about  four  inches  apart* 

Jammy  1860. 
Xa  JfcrmandU  JlgrieoUj  1848. — ^This  periodical,  Which  merits  dis- 
tinction for  the  accuracy  of  its  statements,  is  one  of  those  given  to  the 

Institute  by  Alexandre  Vattemare. 

On  the  subject  of  milch  cows,  the  following  appears  in  the  pam 
phlet 
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■ 

It  is  recollected  Oiat  last  year  Mons.  Ghienoii,  vliose  name  is  now  well 
known  in  the  Agricultural  world^  by  invitation  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  visited  various  sections  of  France,  in  order  to  make  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  of  his  meti>l.  Thede  experiments  have 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  committees  in  each  section  visited,  under 
the  inspection  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Agriculture. 

A  committee  was  afterwards  appointed  to  examine  the  statements 
made.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Gerard,  Dailly, 
Barbier,  Leftvre  S^  Marie,  Rendu  6t  Lefoor.  The  poiiits  wUick 
they  had  to  fix  are  these* 

Is  the  principle  on  which  the  Gufoon  system  rests,  true?  Are  the 
QOBSequeDces  deduced  from  it,  exacti  Is  the  classification  which  he 
has  adopted,  goodi 

^e  experiments  were  made  upon  714  animals,  of  which  132  Were 
bulls,  362  cows,  240  young  females,  which  had  not  yet  given  milk. 
These  aaimab  were  of  the  MlinceUe,  KonMi,  Duifaam,  Swiss,  Charol- 
laise  and  others.  The  administration  has  published  the  report  of  the 
comnuttee,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  Is  as  follows  : 

As  to  die  principle  which  forms  the  Gu£non  system,  the  committee 
thinks  it  is  true,  and  recognises  the  relation  betwen  the  figure  called 
escutcheon,  and  the  secretion  of  milk.  As  to  the  consequences  to  be 
derived  from  it,  such  as  the  rigorous  appreciation  of  the  quantity,  and^ 
quality  of  the  milk  or  the  duration  of  lactation,  (giving  milk,)  accord- 
ing to  a  graduated  classification,  the  committee  think  that  would*  be 
gomg  too  fur,  and  that  if  the  classification  of  Mons.  Guenon  is  to  be 
preserved,  wc  must  (in  order  to  g^ve  it  a  chance  of  going  into  general 
use,)  see  that  it  be  rendered  perfect  by  a  radical  simplification.  The 
committee  think  theyoui^t  to  express  the  wish  that  the  studies  on  the 
714  wimals  designajM  by  Mpmr-  Guenon  i^  his  experiments,  should 
be  owtinued  with  eve,  as  well  in  the  estaUishments  of  the  State  as 
amopg  individuals,  and  that  tiie  results  ^hojgJd  be  mad^  pubjic.  This 
course  is  mteresting  as  relates  to  the  future.  The  committee  think 
that  |he  book  iq£  lM[piis.  Guenon^  oiM^t  to  b^nmdeover  agaunt  t^d^that 
bsfixe  that  i$  ||oi}e.Miw.  QqmQP>  il)oald  l^ft  sent  into  the  a^ciiltHral 
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establisbmeDts  and  those  of  Teteiinary  instruction,  that  he  maj  teach 
the  principles  of  his  method,  and  study  out  the  application  of  it  and 
the  means  for  new  observation^.    It  is  very  important  to  knoW|  if 
practicablei  by  examining  the  young  animals,  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  saved  for  the  dairy. 

Gmheral  table  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products  of  Franctj  t» 

common  years. 

Gross  revenue  from  cultivation, francs,  6,092,116,220 

Pasture, 646,794,905 

Woods,  forests,  nurseries,  &c., 283,258,!235 

Total  of  vegetable  product, 6,022,169,450 

(3ro8s  revenue  from  domestic  animals, 767,251,000 

do  slaughtered, 698^84,000 

Total  revenue  from  animals, 1,465,735,000 

Gross  revenue  from  bees  in  wax  and  honey, •         15,000,000  * 

Total  animal  product, .  •  • • 1,480,735,000 

Total  vegetable  and  animal, • 7,502,904^0   . 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Fiance,  and 
its  progress  in  our  days,  we  look  into  the  statistics  of  the  principal 
epochs  of  the  last  two  hundred  yearsi  and  we  arrive  at  the  following 
estioiates: 


Xpoeh,              PopnIatiOD, 

Prodnot, 

VkwMitpar 

1700,            19,600,000 

1,500,000,000 

77 

1760,           21,000,000 

1^25,750,000 

73 

1788,           24,000,000 

2,034,333,000 

85 

1813,  4        30,000,000 

3,356,974,000 

118 

1840,           33,540,000 

6,022,169,000 

180 

With  the  domestic  animals. 

7^02,906,000 

2S4 

On  examination  of  these  epochs  we  find  that  the  gross  annual 
revenue,  firom  our  agrtcalture  is  now  dovble  that  wUdi  accniad  daring 
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the  Empire,  and  &f^t  in  hardly  one  generation,  we  have  tripled  the 
levenue  which  all  the  territory  of  France  yielded  under  I/mi 
XVI J  hefore.the  benefits  of  the  revolution,  and  lastly  that  it  is  quad- 
niple  that  q£  the  day  ef  Low  XTV.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  industry,  of. 
intelligence  and  of  the  happy  effects  of  public  liberty. 

The  apple  trees  of  Jformaniyy  in  1848,  Ji<7i€.-*4)ar  apple  trees^ 
which  presented  so  rich  an  appearance  only  a  month  ago,  do  not, 
keep  their  promise ;  we  are  assured  that  the  cider  fruit  is  a  general 
failure,  not  much  complaint  is  made  about  it  because  the  cellars  ar^^ 
full  of  the  abundant  crop  of  1847.  and  the  apple  trees  require  repose 
after  it. 

Horses.-^Hhit  English  horse  and  the  Arab  horse,  are  equaUy  usefid 
in  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  race,  but  the  Arab  horse  ou^t  to  b^ 
especially  employed  in  the  south  of  France. 

Pulveriaed  Manures. — ^We  are  informed  that  the  society  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  agriculture  in  Paris,  has  given  to  the  general  manur^ 
company,  the  large  gold  medal  of  3000  francs,  $600,  for  the  course 
they  have  taken  in  converting  excrement  by  disinfectioaiato  manure* 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Cattle  can  hardly  be  fatted  on  pasture  or  hay^ 
unless  of  the  very  finest  qual|^.  The  meat  so  formed  is  undoubtedly 
most  delicious  and  wholesome,  the  result  of  rich  natural  feed,of  puj?e 
open  air  and  good  water.  It  requires  as  rich  soil,  careful  manage^ 
uent,  selection  of  finest  and  purest  seeds,  freedom^  from  foul  seedsand 
careful  feeding  too*  Our  grain  does  not  need  more  of  all  this  care* 
ful  management.  And  cattle  should  not  be  allowqd  to  pasture,  until 
«he  gmsses  are  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  tread  of  animals ;  nor 
tbould  too  many  of  them  be  put  on  a  field  at  one  time ;  over  stocking 
is  especially  to  be  avoided.  By  inattention  to  these  points,  the  fanner, 
his  land  and  his  cattle  are  ultimately  all  losers.  When  rich  crops  of  gra^9 
are  raised  and  not  fed  too  close,  much  of  it  falls  and  decays,  and  cattle 
drop  their  dung ;  the  land  becomes  enriched.  Our  farmers  have 
certainly  improred  in  this  matter,  but  are  yet  far  from  perfection. 
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Mr.  Carter.-^It  is  an  error  to  allow  different  aaimali  to  feed  on  die 
same  field ;  they  select  Tarious  plants  in  some  respectsi  and  cat  too 
close ;  cattle  leaxe  often  tufts  of  grass  irregularly  on  flie  field ;  tkeso 
sfaould  be  mown  down.  Never  put  too  many  caiile  in  one  field* 
Solomon  distmguidied  the  cattle  (^  ids  time  as  being  some  fixun  the 
field  and  some  from  the  stall.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  three  cattle 
can  be  fed  by  cutting  for  them,  and  but  two  on  pastive.  The  practice 
of  bleeding  cattle  continues }  butchers  bleed  calves  about  once  a  week. 
Poor  people  in  Europe  are  yery  fond  of  this  blood  |  as  food  diey  deem 
it  a  luxury.  It  is  not  true  that  the  cattle  are  bled  Unt  that  pwpoee> 
but  to  improre  their  condition* 

Mr.  Bowman. — I  dusted  a  measured  acre  on  my  farm  with  fine 
diarcoal  made  of  maple  wood.  A  severe  drought  occured.  I  found 
tiiat  the  grass  on  that  acre  flourished,  the  grass  on  the  adjoinii^  fields 
was  burned  up.  I  supposed  that  tiie  charcoal  attracted  moisture,  con- 
densed the  ammonia,  preserving  it  for  the  use  of  the  grass.  Next  year 
I  ploughed  that  acre  well,  and  there  being  some  Canada  thistles  on  it, 
I  sowed  a  bushel  of  ground  salt  broad  cast,  and  npmt  of  the  tbisdes 
were  killed  by  it.  I  then  put  in  barley,  first  dusting  the  ground  ^^at 
with  fine  charcoal  \  after  that  I  sowed  on  it  Mme^,  and  had  fine  crops 
of  both  of  them,  the  timothy  giving  me  nearly  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
I  would  cover  a  field  six  inches  deep  with  straw  and  bum  it,  then 
plough  welL  Many  prairie  farmers  ha'fp  cattle  fatted  on  the  native 
grass,  when  it  qprings^  firesh  after  the  burning  of  the  former  crop ;  the 
beef  of  those  cattle  is  particularly  fine,  juicy,  delicious,  the  fat  it  veoer 
tallowy.  There  is  none  of  that  strong  oily  taste  so  often  found  in  beef 
fat.  I  do  not  like  mutton ;  but  m  Wisconsin,  where  the  dieep  feed  on 
the  pi*«trie  grass,  I  ate  mutton  every  day  tat  a  long  time,  it  was  so 
swe^.  The  lower  stemsof  the  grass,  some  of  it  bring  ehaned  bythe 
fire  and  the  grass  chiefly  burned  to  ashes,  attract  ammcmia,  fee  it,  and 
then  supply  it  to  the  young  grass.  The  beef  of  the  YirginiaiwiU  fed 
tattle  is  sweet. 


Mr.  Oaiter.— I  am  pleased  with  the  remarks  <il  Mr.  Bowman^  on 
the  prairie  grass.  Cattle  do  not  like  diat  grass  when  it  ul  grown  up  tall, 
but  diey  love  it  when  it  is  kept  down.    When  tiie  tall  grass  is  made  inte 
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hay,  (hen  tbe  eatfle  Bke  it  and  thriye  npcm  it.  I  have  seen  hoga  well 
Tatted  by  feeding  and  rooting  in  the  piairiea,  where  abo  they  root  up 
our  native  wild  potatoes  and  eat  theoK 


Mr.  Pell. — ^I  like  what  Mr.  Bowman  has  said  about  charcoal;  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  growing  grain  in  pure  charcoal^  and  soe* 
ceeded.  I  have  put  forty  bushels  of  charcoal  upon  an  acre.  A  spot 
where  the  wagon,  which  had  brought  the  charcoal,  had  stood,  proyed 
remarkably  fertile.  I  measured  the  clean  wheat  from  that  spot,  and 
found  it  had  yielded  at  the  rate  of  seyenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  harvested  it  while  the  grain  was  yet  so  soft  that  widi  my  finger  and 
thumb  I  could  readily  press  out  of  the  grain  tbe  gluten.  That  crop 
brought  me  an  extra  price ;  it  was  the  fine^  wheat  to  be  seen  any 
where  in  my  nei^borhood.  I  haye  used  charcoal  yery  largely  upoa 
my  land.  It  has  the  property  <)f  attraotmg  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  ammonia,  and  keep  it  to  supply  plants.  I  haye  tried  salt  on  the 
Canada  thistle  root  where  the  tops  had  been  cut  off,  and  it  readily 
destroyed  the  whole. 

W.  Bowman. — ^I  plough  deep  and  often,  first  with  my  plough  down 
to  the  beam,  then  with  my  sub-soil  plough  until  I  have  a  dtpih  of 
'eighteen  inches^  and  I  cross  plough  to  the  same  depth.  I  got  fortyv- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  off  an  acre,  and  the  grain  weighed  sixty-four 
and  a  half  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  used  some  lime,  and  some  ashes, 
some  Mw  iiai  ef  b&nes  and  charooal  dust  in  llie  makiBg  of  my  com- 
post. Charcoal  put  on  the  barn  floor  to  mix  with  the  dung  and 
urine,  yery  soon  dry  r<ds  the  floor ;  oak  is  too  hard  for  the  floor  ;  hem- 
lock is  best  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Mr.  Bowman. — On  my  fium  in  Monroe  County,  I  haye  ploughed 
a  field  of  muck,  deep ;  sowed  one  hundred  bushels  of  quick  lime  on  it 
per  acre,  one  bushel  of  fine  salt ;  1  harrowed  and  crois-harrowed  it  eight 
times;  I  then  put  in  potatoes,  carrots  and  parsnips.  That  field  gaye 
me  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  the  acre.  Kght  hnn- 
dred  busMs  of  the  largest  carrott  I  cyer  saw,  tbe  acre.  The^  sah 
sayed  me  much  trouble  from  wetda. 
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I  observed  once  a  large  pil^  of  tan  in  my  naghborhood}  and  asked 
vrhat  iht  owner  would  lake  for  it ;  he  said  be  would  be  much  obliged 
to  me  if  I  would  take  it  away.  I  did  so  ;  there  were  about  150  wagon 
loads  of  it ;  I  mixed  lime  and  ashes  with  it,  worked  at  it,  and  in  tliree 
months  I  bad  a  heap  of  ezcelleijt  manure.  I  found  it  very  good  for 
fruit  trees. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^There  was  abundance  of  carbon,  the  great  agent 
in  vegetable  growth,  trees,  plants,  &c.,  the  very  articles  is  derived 
from  them,  and  charcoal  proves  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality,  and 
necessity  of  it  in  the  vegetable  structure.  When  wood  is  burned  to 
ashes  we  then  obtain  an  alkali  so  important  to  neutralize  acids,  and  also 
that  indi^pensible  element  pot  ash.  Muck  requires  conadeiable  time 
to  subdue  it  to  a  useful  condition  for  plants.  In  all  farm  operationsi 
our  fJEirmers  will  have  the  cheapest  way. 

When  bone  earth  (phosphate  of  lime)  is  exhausted  in  a  soil,  the 
defect  is  immediately  known  by  the  failure  in  the  milk  and  butterud 
cheese,  which  are  generally  sold  off  the  farm  from  cows  feeding 
there.  This  matter  has  been  proved  by  examinations,  made  by  proper  • 
chemists ;  and  when  the  absent  phoqpbate  was  added  to  the  soil  in  the 
reqtured  quantity,  it  was  found  that  the  ^grass,  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
were  restored  to  their  fine  qualities,  &c. 

This  experiment  has  been  fully  tried  in  dairy  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  of  London. 

Mr.  Bowman. — ^A  well  made  manure  bed  will  kill  all  weed  seeds ; 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  farmers.  Why  would  a  man  cart 
weeds  upon  his  landl  Kill  them  in  the  manure  heap  as  well  as  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Carter  desires  the  club  to  take  up  the  subject  of  providing 
convenient  farms^  where  immigrants  wbp  are  poor,  can  be  furnished 
vdth  ^nployment  until  they  can  go  forth  and  J^uy  themeelves  fiusM. 
Adopted.    The  Club  adjourned. 
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Feb.  19tA,  1850. 
RoBsaT  L.  liiYiNGSTOK,'  Esq.  in  the  Chair.    Henst  Meigs,  Secy. 

Mr.  Meigs  recid  flie  following  translation  made  by  him  from  the 
recent  "works  received  from  Europe,  some  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vat' 
temare,  viz : 

From  La  Nonnandie  Agrieole^  1848. 

Coal  emplaned  as  an  amendment  or  stimulant  to  soiL — We  know^ 
that  carbon  plays  a  very  strong  part  in  the  composition  of  vegeta- 
bles.   We  know  also  that  the  earth  furnishes  that  element  oi^ly  in 
feeble  portions,  excessively   feeble,  to  plants^  which  are  obliged  to 
derive  the  principal  portion  of  the  necessary  carbon  from  the  air. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  we  could  not 
furnish  plants  with  the  carbon  necessary  to  ^cilitate  their  vegetation. 
In  consequence  of  some  experiments  which  the  editors  of  the  Ency- 
copledia  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  recomqiend,  they  advised  the 
use  of  coal,  which  had  been  long  abandoned.  These  experiments 
have  lately  been  renewed  and  we  are  assured,  that  the  use  of  sul- 
phurous coal,  above  all,  will  be  favorable  to  agriculture. 

We  recommend  therefor  the  trial  of  the  dust  of  coal,  the  large 
amount  of  which,  if  useful,  will  aid  much  our  farmers  crops. 

From  La  Normandle  Ag^ricole. 

Great  Sritain  cultivates  (as  a  medium  amount)  3,400,000  acres 
of  potatoes,  which  amount  in  weight  to  about  50,600,000  tons, -food 
equivalent  to  about  35,700,000  quarters  (8  bushels  each)  nearly  286 
millions  of  bushels. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  : 

We  feel  highly  pleased  with  the  daily  growth  of  knowledge  in  the 
great  profession  of  agriculture,  and  the  respect  which  it  be^s  to  re- 
ceive from  the  greatest  men  of  the  dav. 

We  like  the  following  from  Lord  Brougham,  spoken  recently  by 
him  at  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anniversary 'Agricultural 
entertaimneni  at  Penrith : 
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He  gave  a  toasfc  '^  Succesn  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Agricultural  Society."    A3  to  the  corn  law  question}  I  am  ack  of 
the  very  name  of  com.    He  had  never  as»erted,  as  many  foolish  and 
thoughtless  people,  in  the  giddiness  of  the  moukOt,  talul  donej  that 
repealing  the  com  laws  would  make  the  loaf  larger  or  price  smaller ; 
and  if  I  had  said  it,  the  evidence  would  have  been  against  me  every 
hour  since.    Some  agitators  said  that  it  would  lower  the  wages  of  the 
working  class.    Oh,  then  said  the  people,  if  it  would  lower  'wages, 
God  forbid  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.     But  it  wiH  cheapen  bread, 
said  the  agitators  1    We  are  not  sure  of  that,  said  the  people.     Noth- 
ing more  was  said  on  lowering  wages,  and  no  more  public  meetings 
were  held,  except  by  ticket. 

The  great  object  of  this  meeting  is  the  improvement  of  the  greoi 
earth.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  improvement,  which  nas 
every  man's  interest — ^th# interest  of  the  landlord,  of  the  tenant  farmer, 
of  his  workmen,  and  of  all  the  people,  whether  connected  with  land 
or  not,  as  consumers,  ought  to  be  strenuously,  actively  and  miremil- 
tingly  pursued.  I  hardly  know  wheat  from  barley  myself,  and  vfth 
wheat  and  rye  I  might  be  taken  in.  In  Aott  I  know  almost  as  little 
about  agriculture  a6  the  Legislature  does ;  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
know  any  less  ;  for  they  had  passed  a  law — ^it  is  a  model  act ;  it 
imposes  varjous  penalties  for  over  driving  cattle.  They  did  not  know 
an  ox  or  cow  to  be  cattle,  and  in  the  inteipretation  clause,  which  they 
passed  very  carefully,  they  said,  putting  forth  all  the  knowledge  they 
had,  ^  cattle  shall  be  taken  to  mean  horses.^  Not  very  like  to  be  ootr 
driven.  "  Goats,*^  do.  "  Mules"  hardly  ever  seen.  **  Swine"  not 
to  be  driven.  They  might  as  well  drive  the  Legislature ;  the  <»ily  way 
to  drive  them  is  to  pull  them  back. 

*And  a  farmer  ought  to  keep  regular  and  accurate  books,  as  much 
so  as  a  manufacturer  or  merchant,  otherwise  he  never  could  tell  exact* 
ly  what  state  he  was  in.  My  agricultural  friends  must  not  start  hack 
from  pen- and  ink,  but  must  adopt  a  good  system  of  accounts. 

Thu.  wble;X«i4.At  d^wamvidvt  Itud  i^ai^ 
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TfM»l«tad  IMHB  lb«  IteviM  Bdrtlcol«»  Parii.  X849.    By  H.  Meigi. 

Progress  of  HmUculture  in  stnttAem  Australia, — Some   of  our 
readers  may  donbtless  remember  that  we  have,  for  some  time  past, 
entertained  tkem  with  the  singular  production  of  that  region,  which 
seem  to  form  an  exception  to  all  other  countries  by  its  unique  pro- 
ducts.   Not  only  are  the  plants,  animals  and  all  brute  creation,  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  the  climate  also — all 
form  anomalies  in  the  midst  of  creation.    It  has  hitherto  belonged  to 
the  English,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  their  part  to  people  this 
new  world,  bring  it  into  cultivation,  cover  it  with  flourishing  towns 
and  cities,  where  will  be  displayed  all  the  aost  refined  civilization  of 
Europe,  a  glonotts  part  which  England  alone  knows  how  to  play,  one 
which  ought  to  secure  in  the  approaching  future  to  her  bold  and  in-' 
dustrious  children,  the  preponderance  in  numbers  over  all  the  race  of 
men  on  the  globe.     The  day  will  come  when  the  people  of  British 
origin  will  forma  girdle  about  the  globe, #Dterrupted  only  by  the 
ocean.     We  foresee  when  the  epoch  is  coming  in  which  the  immense 
solitudes  of  North  America,  will  be  covered  with  villages  and  cities, 
whose  people  will  speak  the  English  language.     In  less  than  one 
century  probably  the  Cape  Colony  will  in  successipn  invade  and 
occupy  the  whole  extra  tropical  part  of  southern  Africa,  and  who  knows 
that  the  languge  of  old  England  will  be  prevailing,  (in  less  time)  in 
Ae  Australian  continent,  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the 
great  islands  of  Polynesia.    We  freemen  are  playing  a  very  different 
part.     Now  ought  we  to  feel  humble  in  our  national  self-love,  when 
we  see  that   rival  people  pacifically  invading  the  globe,  while  we 
revolutionise  a  little  by  internal  political  commotions,  but  never  coloaisel 
And  of  late  years  we  perpetually  debate  about  the  keeping  of 
Algeria,  make  a  flood  of  pamphlets  on  that  topic. 

The  British  Colony  Adelaide,  is  situated  upon  the  southern  shore  of 
Australia,  in  about  35^  of  south  latitude  and  136^  east  longitude,  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  northern 
edge  of  Algeria.  For,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  we  find,  in  like 
latitudes,  somewhat  less  heat  than  in  the  north,  and  where  the  western 
portions  generally  enjoy  a  milder  temperature  than  m  the  eastern. 
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This  enables  us  to  comprehend  why  the  vegetables  onltmted  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  can  be  acclimated  on  the  southehi  shores  of 
!New  Holland,  a  fact  already  confirmed  by  experience.  Many  of  the 
industrioiis  emigrants  vfho  form  that  new  colony^  seeibg  the  adran- 
tages  for  horticulture  there,  zealously  went  into  that  buaness  with 
all  their  money  and  all  their  devotion. 

They  have  already  made  vast  gardens  inthia  country  of  their  adop- 
tion, filled  with  a  multitude  of  plants  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  from  Europe  all  the  plants  used  for  food  and 

other  uses. 

The  first  gardener  of  this  colony  is  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  went  to 
work  to  clear  off  many  acres  for  a  garden  of  acclimation,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  would  rival  those  established 
by  the  government  of  ^l^rance  and  England,  at  vast  expense,  in  tbeir 
colonies.  Now  there  is  not  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  cultivated  in 
Europe  from  the  fig,  olive  and  orange  downr  to  our  most  comiBon 
vegetables,  which  are  not  in  Stevenson's  garden  at  Adelaide.  But 
the  peculiar  mildness  of  the  climate  has  enabled  him  to  add  a  great 
number  of  vegetables  unknown  to  our  gardens,  such  as  bananas^ 
guavas,  pine  apples  and  other  tropical  plants^  Stevenson  has  been 
especially  careful  to  have  there,  not  only  all.  those  raised  in  the 
botaitical  garden  at  Sidney,  but  hundreds  of  othws  from  themost  cele- 
biated  vineyards.  This  example  is  not  lost,  other  colonists  have  fol- 
lowed it ;  Messrs.  Slack  and  Davis  have  also  obtained  remarkable  re- 
sults. The  garden  of  Mr.  Slack  is  about  20  miles  from  Adelaide  oik 
the  road  to  Mount  Barker.  Its  sitnation  is  marvellously  adapted  to 
the  apple^  that  favorite  of  England,  for  which  a  grand  orchard  is  re* 
served. 

Cherries,  gooseberries,  red  and  spotted,  and  strawberries  flouiidi 
there.  But  the  glory  of  his  establishments  is  his  extensive  vinejaxd, 
which  faa«  the  honour  of  having  first  furnished  wine  to  the  people,  a 
wine  equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine  itself.  Nevertlieless  Mr.  Slack, 
also  makes  beer,  the  English  liquor ;  his  hops  grow  better  than  the 
English, 
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The  garden  of  Mr.  Davis,  fite  miles  from  Adelaide^  Tvas  commenced 
in.  1840|  it  contains  the  largest  orchard  in  the  .  colony,  viz :  15  acres, 
entirely  planted  \?ith  fruit  trees.  Here  are  the  peach,  nectarine^  apricot, 
cherrjp^-allkmds  of  pnmcs,  figs,  apples,  pears ;  all  the  trees  are  growing 
with  remarkable  vigour.  The  vineyard  of  Sj^  acres  is  divided  into  3 
parts ;  one  to  furnish  grapes  for  the  table,  one  raisins,  the  other  wine. 
Davis'  garden  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  markets  of  Adelaide. 
Besides  these  gardens  there  are  a  great  many  other  smaller.  The 
fruits  are  very  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  any  gathered  in  England. 
The  peaches  8  to  10  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  6  to  8  ounces, 
and  the  flesh  exquisite.  The  apricots  and  prunes,  above  all  the  grem 
Quun  Claude^  are  remarkable  for  their  excellence  and  beauty. 
Melons  grow  large  and  fine  in  quality  ;  the  mulberry  tree  does  well ; 
mushrooms,  highly  esteemed  for  their  quality,  are  found  by  hundreds  of 
bushels  around^i Adelaide,  orange,  lemons  and  limes. 

ReTue  HorCieole,  Paris,  J>6caiBber  1849* 

The  gigantic  Ufoter  Lily  at  Chattworth^  Enf^aand, — ^The  first  public 
anoon  cement  of  the  discovery  of  this  extraordbary  aquatic  lily  of 
South  America,  was  made  in  1832  by  Doctor  Pceppig,  who  in  his  re- 
lation of  his  joumies  in  Chili  and  Peru,  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the 
Agaripes,  large  branches  of  the  river  Amazon.  Before  this  time,  other 
botanists  had  discovered  it ;  Hoenke,  Bonpland  and  Mr.  Ale  d'Qr- 
bigny.  The  latter  sent  to  the  musuem  of  Natural  History  of  Paris, 
in  1828,  dried  specimens  of  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

In  1837,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgck  discovered  the  same  plant  in  the 
river  Barbidfe,  in  English  Guiana,  where  he  (under  the  patronage  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain)  for  the  London  Geographical  society. 
He  gathered  specimens  and  made  drawings  of  it,  and  it  was  from 
these  that  the  first  complete  description  and  figure  of  this  wonderful 
plant  were  made. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Bridges  raised  it  from  seed  in  the  royal  garden  of 
Kero.  The  plant  now  at  Chatsworth,  arrived  there  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1847.  After  great  care  of  it,  the  first  flower  bud  showed 
Itself  on  the  1st  of  November  and  opened  on  the  8th.  These  buds 
were  about  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the.  water,  and  they  began 
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to  open  in  the  ey^ning  when  the  Aovnx  was  pure  wUte,  and  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.    Next  day,  towards  evening^  it  began  to  assume  a 
beautiful  red  color  in  its  centre,  and  during  the  night  it  was  complete- 
ly expanded.    Its  numerous  external  petals  were  bent  'up  and  rested 
on  the  water.    On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  it  perished ;  while 
in  bloom  the  flower  exhaled  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume,  resem- 
bling ripe  fruits.    The  leaves  (the  largest  of  them)  measured  aboot 
thirteen  feet  in  circumlierence.    The   leaf  and  stem  were  so  strong 
that  a  small  child  was  very  well  supported  upon  one  of  them  for 
tune. 


Washingion?s  Agriculture,  and  Us  prqfecUd  Board  of  Agriculturtr^ 
In  his  letter  W  February  20, 1786,  in  relation  to  a  Board  of  Agiicnl- 
ture  for  the  United  States,  he  says,  ^^  Doubts  having  arisen  from  pe- 
culiar calls  on  the  Treasury  of  this  country,  for  money  (occaaiosed 
by  the  expenses  of  our  wars  with  the  Indians,  the  redemption  of  oar 
captives  at  Algiers,  obtaining  peace  with  tiie  Regency  of  Morocco,  to- 
gether with  other  demands,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government,)  that  funds  could  with  difficulty  be  provided  to  answer 
them  without  imposbg  additional  taxes,  a  messurse  wisl^d  to  be 
avoided.  I  was  restrained  after  consulting  one  or  two  influential 
members  of  the  Legislature,  from  introducing  your  plan  for  a  contn- 
bution ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  avoided  communicatittg  the 
^  Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, respecting  EQdngton's  mode  of  draining,  dec.,"  except  to  one 
gentleman  in  whom  I  had  entire  confidence,  and  who  I  knew  was 
always  disposed  to  promote  measures  of  utifity. 

^^  These  beuag  the  grounds  of  ny  proceedings,  I  shall  hope,  although 
your  expectations  have  been  disapp<Mnted,  you  will  receive  tins  as  an 
evidence  of  my  candor. 

^^  Agreeably  to  your  desire,  I  have  put  ^  Outlines  of  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  the  prq)08ed  general  report  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  subject  of  manures,'  mto  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  judideus 
jknners  within  my  reach  ;  and  when  his  observations  thereon  are 
received,  they  shall  be  transmitted  to  you.  I  wish  my  own  en- 
gagements would  allow  me  to  attend  more  than  I  do  to  theae  agree- 
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able  and  meful  pursuits  ]  but  bavmg  Veen  absent  from  what  I  consider 
my  proper  home  (except  on  short  occasionjal  Tisits)  for  more  than 
seven  years,  a^d  Jbjivbg  entiered  if^tp  my  sixty-fifth  year,  a  period  that 
requires  tra^uility  and  ease,  J  hare  con^  to  the  co^clMsion  to  hmm 
my  Mount  Vernon  estate,  except  the  mansion  house  farm,  and  a  gra- 
zing one  three  miles  off,  which  I  shfall  retain  in  my  o>i|na  ocoupation, 
for  amusement,  whilst  life  aoid  health  is  iUspwsed  tp  me.'' 

^e  writes  on  t^e  ^st  of  Ma^ch,  ^797}  ^Haying  resig^d  the  chair 
of  Goyenw>W^  ^  H^*  J^ao«  Ad;axns,  last  Friday,  the  day  on  which  I 
completed  my  second  four  year's  administration,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  nothing  final  in  Congress  has  been  decided  respecting  the  insti- 
tutioA  of  a  ]STati,oJ9al  Pq^d  of  Agricultuf^  recommended  by  me  at 
the  openmg  of  the  session.  But  this  did  not,  I  betieye,  proceed  from 
any  disinclination  to  the  measure,  but  from  their  limited  session,  and 
a  pressure  of  wh?it  they  conceived  mo/e  important  bu^nesa.  I  think 
it  highly  p^bable  that  next  session  will  bring  this  tf^Hvx  to  ma* 
tuiity." 

A  southern  writer,  some  years  ago,  said  that  it  cannot  hare  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  intelligent  reader,  that  it  has  now  become 
quite  old  &shioned  for  o^r  Pre$iden{ts  to  ipialce  in  their  messages,  any 
qpecific  recommendations  in  relation  to  the  forming  interests.  How- 
ever, as  fashions  coo^  and  gp,  and  thp^e  of  a  hy^gme  age  are  ofien 
revived  and  ei^oy  again  their  hour  of  popularity  and  transient  glory, 
we  may  yet  hope  that  spmis  future  President  of  (he  United  States^ 
may  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington,  and  arouse  the  Ration  to 
the  mighty  consequences  which  await  the  final  iriu/nyph  qf  ^Smtricm 
agriculture  I 

Dr.  Antisell  remarked  that  Adelaide  b  situated  far  out  of  die  track 
of  commerce  ;  the  soil  of  the  country  in  the  interior  is  bad ;  the  na« 
tive  plants  peculiar. 

Chairman. — Our  regular  subject  is  now  in  order. 

Judge  Van  Wyck,  from  the  special  committee  on  the  subject  of 
providing  agricultural  labor  for  immigrants,  made  a  partial  report 
[Assembly,  No.  199.]  31 
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Mr.  Carter,  from  that  coibmitte,  obserred  that  the  committee  jadged 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  more  importance  than  they  had,  at  first,  sup- 
posed, and  one  of  great  interest  to  our  country.  Among  other  things 
it  i^  believed  that  one  emigrant  office  had  made  $400,000  in  one  year. 

Dr.  Antisell. — The  subject  requires  much  consideration.  Hie 
committee  will  report  at  the  next  meetbg. 

Mr.  Pike  \statfed  some  of  his  experience  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  immigrants  on  his  farm,  shewing  that  it  was  of  small  value  to 
him. 

Mr.  Carter. — Some  of  our  chantable  institutions  not  only  maintaini 
but  make  a  great  many  paupers. 

Russell  Comstock  was  requested  to  answer  some  questions  as  to  his 
discovery  of  a  valuable  secret  in  agriculture,  relative  to  which  a  bill 
is  now  before  our  Legislature,  contemplating  some  compensation  to 
him  on  his  divulging  that  secret.  The  certificates  of  many  intelligent 
and  honorable  citizens  attest  its  importance. 

R.  L.  Pell  asked  Mr.  Comstock  several  questions,  to  which  Mr. 
Comstock  replied  :  I  believe  that  my  mode  of  growing  fruit  trees  wiH 
prevent  extraordinary  decay  of  them.i^  That  it  will  cause  peach  trees 
to  yield  their  fruit  in  the  third  year  from  the  planting  the  pit ;  apple 
in  four  to  seven  years ;  pears  in  the  seventh  year.  The  trees  are 
admired  for  their  thrifty,  healthy  growth,  and  they  mil  five  longer 
than  those  treated  in  tbe  common  way ;  that  they  are  not  liable  to 
disease ;  never  grow  so  bushy  as  others  do  ;  have  no  suckers ; 
require  little,  if  any  prunning.  Plum  trees  clean,  healthy  growth ; 
bear  in  the  seventh  year ;  high  manuring  does  not  hurt  them.  I  have 
grown  potatoes,  in  one  seasonj  from  tlu  seed  bally  to  the  size  of  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  I  can  grow  potatoes  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  btishels  on  one  acre. 

Chairman. — Our  regular  subject  is  in  order — deep  plougfamgi 
rub-soiling  and  under  draining. 
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Jadge  Van  Wytk. — TheBe  bterestiog  topics,  although  so  often  the 
subject  of  discussions,  are  very  far  from  being  well  understood, 
generally.  A  ^'ast  proportion  of  our  farmers  still  continue  to  plough 
no  deeper  than  from  three  to  five  inches  in  depth ;  they  impoverish 
their  lands,  nor  can  they  keep  so  shallocv  a  surface  rich.  The 
mineral  aliments  of  plants,  which  have  gone  down  deeper,  must  be 
brought  up  again  by  deep  ploughing,  and  the  sob-soil  be  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  Plough  deep  first  with  the  common  plough,  then 
deeper  still  with  the  sub-soil  plough.  This  operation  produces  the 
effete,  in  some  degree,  of  under  draining.  I  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore observed  ki  regard  to  draining  in  our  country,  that  it  is  as  yet 
required  but  in  a  small  nuniber  of  places,  and  it  requires  capital  to 
drain  on  the  extensive  scale* 

Mr.  Carter  described  the  common  method  of  plouglung  the  prairies 
of  the  west.  The  first  operation  is  like  paving,  it  turns  over  the  sur* 
face  to  the>  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  after  that  they  plough  several 
inches  deep.    They  then  git  rid  of  the  native  grass. 

Chairman. — ^The  law  is,  I  believe,  universal  that  wherever  there  is 
much  clear  sunshine,  there  we  ought  to  plough  deep.  That  the 
gaseous  parts  of  all  manures  do  certainly  rise  to  the  surfiice,  whether 
by  capillary  attraction  or  by  the  power  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity or  otherwise.  They  rise  in  loose  soils  from  the  depth  of  many 
feet ;  those  elements  which  dissolve,  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants ;  if  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  is  not  manure*  Forest  soils  are 
usually  not  more  than  one  foot  deep.  If  manures  Aould  descend  in 
the  earth  our  wells  would  be  destroyed  ;  water  is  most  pure  in  loose 
soils.  The  notion  that  manures  leached  downward  is  a  thousand  yean 
old.  The  sub-soil,  which  is  usually  of  a  lighter  compl  Aion  than  the 
surface  soil,  alter  being  ploughed  up  soon  acquires  a  dark  colour. 
Deep  ploughing  enables  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  deep  ;  when 
a  rich  meadow  is  covered  by  deep  filling  in  of  earth,  that  earth  soon 
becomes  rich.  As  to  drainbg,  I  think  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  of 
drainmg  in  this  country  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  Ei^knd.  The 
evaporation  of  a  day  here  is  equal  to  that  of  m  week  there. 
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Dr.  Antittll  obseired)  that  in  general,  the  cost  of  draining  in  Bog- 
land,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 

*  Mr.  Carter. — ^Potatoes  do  well  planted  on  the  sorfaice  with  mumre 
over  them.    Top  dresnngs  are  Tery  useful. 

Dr.  Antisell. — ^Potatoes  are  planted  in  Ireland,  much  in  the  manner 
last  mentioned. 

Mr.  EUiott. — ^We  hare  termed  this  subsoiling,  skeleton  plouglung, 
gcung  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches,  but  covering  suocesave  furrows 
the  subsoil  with  the  soil.  Hogg's  garden  is  trenched  about  three  feet 
deep,  his  trees  are  always  vigorous,  never  suffer  from  drought.  I  have 
drained  here  in  damps  lands,  at  the  foot  of  side  hills,  and  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  cheapest  \[  ay,  that  is,  trenches  with  stones  of  various 
sixes  in  them,  enough  of  them,  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  make 
the  crevices  so  small  that  the  mice  cannot  get  in  and  do  the  mischief 
to  the  drain,  which  otherwise  they  will  do.  I  have  used  a  spade  of 
peculiar  form  for  making  trenches,  it  is  somewhat  concave  and  tending 
to  a  point ;  it  lifls  out  of  the  trench  all  that  it  cuts  without  spUIiiig 
portions  of  the  earth,  which  crumbled  are  more  troublesome  to  get  out 

Dr.  Peck,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island. — I  have  a  [Heoe  of  wet  land  on 
the  island,  worth  notfamg  without  draining.  I  drained  a  part  of  it 
about  four  rods  wide,  and  five  rods  long.  I  made  trenches  in  it  three 
feet  wide  and  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  I  filled  these  vnth  the  pure 
siliceous  sand,  throwing  over  that  the  wet  earth  taken  out  in  making 
these  trenches,  smoothing  all,  I  formed  a  rich  and  valuable  spot  ol 
iiy  which  was  worse  than  useless  before. 

Subject  adopted  for  next  meeting,  Tranq>lanting  Fruit  TVees. 

Ckb  adjourned  to  first  Tuesday,  of  March  1860. 

H.  MEIGS,  Secretary. 
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March  bik^  1860. 

Jud|;e  BomNiT  Smrr  Lxtxitoston  in  the  chair,  Hsnet  Muoai 
Secretory. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  the  following  translations,  made  by  him,  from  the 
Parisian  works  recently  received  by  the  Institute.  Remarking  first, 
that  Paris  collects  from  all  the  world,  and  therefore  is  an  emporium 

♦ 

of  art  and  science  e3:ceedingly  convenient  and  usefal  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Eztraeti  from  Rem^  Hortleola  of  Deconber,  1849. 

Preparatum  of  plants  for  an  Herbarium^  toprtserve  almost  unalter^ 
ed  the  colour  of  the  lea/oes  andftowers. — By  the  common  methods  the 
trouble  is  considerable  and  the  colour  lost.  As  I  gather  plants,  I 
arrange  them  in  leaves  of  brown  paper,  which  absorb  the  moisture 
from  dew  or  rain.  They  suffer  here  no  change  in  twenty-four  bours» 
On  the  next  day  I  arrange  them  m  very  dry  paper,  and  then  place 
them  in  an  apparatus  of  my  own  invention,  in  which  they  dry  perfect* 
ly  in  twenty-foiur  to  thirty  hours,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  leaves 
and  flowers  are  preserved.  My  plan  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
water  which  is  in  the  composition  of  the  plant,  slowly  volatilizes  \m« 
der  ordmary  circumstances.  I  then  thought  of  raising  the  tempera* 
ture  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  atmospheric  pressure.  For 
this  purpose  I  made  a  cylindrical  copper  vase  about  twenty  inches 
deep  by  twenty  four  inches  diameter  \  this  holds  conveniently  my  paper 
packet  with  the  plants.  This  vase,  is  then  heated  by  slacking  lime 
placed  around  the  empty  part  of  it ;  I  then  use  my  air  pump  and  ex« 
haust  the  air  within  ;  I  pump  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  hours ;  I 
then  IjBt  the  vase  alone  for  24  to  30  hours.  At  that  time  I  find  my 
plants  perfectly  dry  with  their  colour  in  all. 

Revue  Hortlcole^  Park,  NovMabor,  1848. 

PMJITB  OF  XKDIA  AVP  CHIKA. 
Twwalttiop  by  tbe  Smem»»f  of  the  V1uvi^«  Clnb,  of  the  AnerkM  Inttttate. 

JH^cmneries  of  J.  Dalton  Hooker^  of  new  garden  plants  in  theSmth 
loj/a  Mmaitnins. — Our  readers  hare  doid>tless  not  forgotten,  that  about 
i^  yeiip  4100,^1  £iii{^QilkclQrcf  plants,  Ik^^  F<»titte,  wifr  coin- 
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missioned  by  the  Horticultura]  Society  of  Londdn,  to  trayel  throogh 
China,  in  order  to  collect  ornamental  garden  plants.  The  expectatioiis 
of  all  the  gardening  world,  were  not  disappointed  for  the  adventnrong 
excursions  of  that  traveller  haye  procured  for  Europe,  a  considerable 
number  of  very  interestmg  plants,  some  of  which,  have  already  become 
generally  cultivated. 

We  also  published  recently  an  account  of  one  of  those  fine  flower- 
ing plants,  the  Weigdia  Rosea^  now  grovnng  abundantly  in  the  Yan 
Houtte  garden,  at  Ghent. 

But  the  success  of  Mr.  Fortune,  is  now  greatly  eclipsed  by  Ihat 
of  another  traveller  Mr.  J.  Dalton  Hooker,  who  before  his  voyage  to 
Borneo,  which  was  his  principal  object,  had  the  idea  of  making  ex- 
cursions through  India,  and  especially  through  the  immense  Himalayan 
chain,  so  little  explored  hitherto  by  Europeans.  We  do  not  know 
yet  what  discoveries  are  reserved  for  him  in  Borneo,  but  we  are  already 
sure  that  those  which  has  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  India,  are  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  glory  and  the  fortune  of  any  collector.  They  will  cer- 
tamly  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  calendar  of  Horticulture.  If  apace 
would  permit,  we  would  gladly  go  into  details  of  a  journey  so  rich  in 
observations  of  all  kinds,  peculiarly  in  ornamental  plants,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  restrain  ourselves  to  a  small  number  of  pages,  for  we  can 
merely  ^lean  among  the  discoveries  of  our  traveller. 

On  leaving  Calcutta,  he  shaped  his  course  directly  to  the  north,  and 
only  stopped  at  Darjeeling,  a  town  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  sab* 
Himalayan  chain,  of  Sikkim,  which  is  on  an  elevation  of  about  6C0O 
to  7000  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Here  the  climate  is  very  like 
that  of  middle  Europe,  the  result  of  its  elevation  and  its  latitude  Vl^ 
north.  In  fact  the  medium  temperature  of  the  year  is  within  a  trifle 
the  same  as  that  of  Paris,  but  the  winter  is  rather  milder ;  occaaonally 
snow  falls  abundantly.  Dr.  Campbell  found  the  snow  deep,  three  yean 
out  of  five.  We  have  said  Darjeeling  is  situated  on  the  sub-EGma- 
laya  cham,  but  we  must  not  confound  it  with  ffimalaya,  properly  so 
called,  which  is  atuated  a  little  &rther  north.  The  heights  which 
sucround  Darjeeling,  those  colossal  mountains  showbg  all  their  giao- 
denr— nothing  can  convey  to  others  the  sensationi  of  tbe  travellefi 
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irho  views  those  masseff  so  far,  more  gigantic  than  our  Alps,  or  the 
Andes,  which  bow  their  lofty  heads  before  the  Himalaya,  of  which 
one  sammit  the  Kinchin  Jtmga^  is  twenty  eight  thousand  and  ninehunr 
dredfeet  above  the  ocean  levels  or  five  miles  and  an  half  nearly.  It 
has  no  rival  on  the  globe.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  variety,  and 
the  power  of  the  vegetation  which  covers  the  foot  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
mountains,  and  all  along  their  flanks  and  rising  upwards,  insensibly 
losing  their  tropical  character  to  assume  the/eatures  more  and  more  of 
European  plants.  All  along  the  road  Mr.  Hooker,  made  an  ample 
gathering,  a  noble  harvest,  but  his  most  precious  discoveries  were 
made  at  the  summit  of  the  sub-Himalayan  chain,  that  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons, or  Rose  Trees f  which  for  their  size  and  beauty  of  their^owers, 
leave  far  behind  any  thing  we  ever  saw  of  that  remarkable  kind. 

Four  species  of  these  splendid  plants  grow  spontaneously  around 
Darjeeling.  They  are  called  the  Dalhousy,  Campbell,  and  the 
Argenteum,  (silva,)  and  the  Arboreum,(tree);  and  these  are  associated 
with  Belanophova,  (Parasitic  plants),  with  Laurels  and  with  Magnolias. 
A  little  farther  west,  on  the  frontier  of  Nepaul,  these  same  species  are 
again  found  in  mUch  greater  numbers,  and  mixed  with  other  species, 
such  as  Rhododendron  barbatam,  or  bearded  rose  tree^  and  the  Falcaun 
rose  tree.  We  are  now  obliged  to  leave  Hooker  and  his  perilous  adven- 
turers through  rich  unexplored  regions,  that  we  may  have  room  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  those  singular  Rhododendrons,  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  home  to  England,  alive  and  well.  The  word 
angular,  which  we  have  used  to  characterize  them,  is  not  too  strongf 
for  they  are,  in  most  respects,  markedly  distinct  from  all  before  known, 
both  on  account  of  their  mode  of  vegetation  and  their  extraordinary 
dimensions.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  Epiphytes  ;  that  is,  grown  oa 
trees,  burying  their  roots  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  among  the 
mosses  on  the  tree;  pretty  much  like  the  Orchidea.  Such  is  peculiar- 
ly the  case  with  the  Rose  tree  Dalhousy,  a  magnificent  shrub  of  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  vnth  slender  branches  interlacing  adjacent 
plants,  and  these  branches  terminating  in  a  bouquet  of  bell  formed 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  nearly  four  mches  wide,  by  four  in 
depth.  These  vast  coralla  at  first  are  pure  white,  but  as  they  grow 
older  become  spotted  with  orange  colored  spots,  which  increase  their 
brilliant  effect ;  and  not  the  smallest  ornament  of  this  shrub  is  its  leaf 
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OTcr  four  inched  long,  of  a  bright  green  on  top,  and  beIov7  aarked 
vni\i  brownish  spots ;  these  leaves  form  a  collar  all  around  the  bouquet* 
which  is  formed  on  the  end  of  each  branch.  One  would  believe,  from 
the  Epiphy  tiic  growth  of  this  plant,  that  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  cultivate  it.  But  this  is  an  error,  for  as  Lindley  remarks, 
rationally,  that  the  JE^tpAym,  (Parasitic),  manner  of  its  growth, 
reduces  the  matter  to  mere  drainage ;  and  that  as  it  grows  at  the 
elevation  of  2000  metres,  where  ground  is  at  times  covered  with  snow, 
it  win  flouri^  in  open  air,  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  &c. 

Itiimediately  after  the  Rose  tree  Dalkousy^  we  place  the  SUva  oite, 
which,  although  it  flowers  are  about  one  thir4  smaller,  has  leaves  often 
nearly  a  foot  long  by  4  inches  wide.  Itt  bou(^uets,  formed  of  numer- 
ous corolla  combined,  of  a  snow  white,  attain  the  size,  nearly,  of  a 
man's  hand. 

By  its  habitat  (home)  at  2000  metres  high,  we  suppose  that  it  will 
do  as  well  in  France  as  the  orange  does. 

The  Falconer  rose-tree  (R.  Falconeri)  presents  another  order  of 
beauty.  This  does  not  shine  by  enormous  development  of  its  flow- 
ers, but  by  its  tree  l&e  dimensions,  by  its  figure,  and  also  by  its  foli- 
-age,  which  surpasses  in  grandeur  the  preceding  species.  Figure  to 
yourself  a  group  of  stems  rising  erect,  or  some  of  them  bending,  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  feet,  with  proportional 
sizes,  some  branches  forming  a  sort  of  head  crowned  at  top  with  up- 
right large  leaves  of  a  leathery  character,  like  those  of  the  Magnolia 
macrophylla,  (large-leaved  magnolia,)  all  this  is  termmated  with  a 
spherical  bouquet  of  flowers,  close  together,  of  almost  a  pure  white; 
thus  We  have  some  idea  of  this  majestic  species.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  tins  is  not  a  parasite  like  the'Dalhousy. 

Bat  "(that  slhall  we  ""say  of  the  bearded  rose-treey  (R.  barbatum,) 
which  launches  off  its  branches  at  the  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  with  their  tutlts  of  green  foliage  which  erown  voluminous  bou- 
quets of  red  flowers. 


Mom  mil  be.  heard  from  our  interesting  tfa^eller.  BytheW 
nail  from  India,  .we  learn  that  in  Joly  last,  he  was  encamped  still  in 
the  monntainsx>f  Sikkim,  which  were  then  covered  with  an  admirable 
vegetation ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  provisions  scarce  and  dear  in 
consequence  of  die  difficulty  of  communieation  with  inhabited  places, 
all  the  bridges  had  been  carried  away  by  torrents,  and  the  road  to 
Darjeeliflg  cut  off  at  many  points  by  the  waters,  so  that  Darjeeling 
could  only  be  readied  by  a  long  circuitous  journey.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  Mr.  Hooker  was  in  excellent  health,  and  he  was  increasing  his 
collection  every  day.  He  has  already  collected  thirty  new  species  of 
the  RkododendronSf  many  of  whidi,  he  says,  are  still  more  beautiful 
than  any  now  known  to  botanists  or  gardeners.  These  plants  never 
flower  except  in  the  rainy  season,  and  then  the  mountains  are  almost 
inaccesAble  to  travellers.  Ibese  mountains  seem  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Rhododendrons  of  all  Asia.  Besides  these.  Hooker 
has  found  a  magnificent  rose  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color,  and  as  large 
as  a  man's  hand.  The  next  packet  will  bring  an  immense  number  of 
remarkable  plants. 

By  the  same  mail  we  have  received  news  from  Mr.  Fortune,  that 
the  British  East  India  Company  has  sent  him  to  China  to  procure  all 
the  varieties  of  the  tea  plant.  That  he  has  purchased  largely  of  the 
phnts  which  the  company  intend  to  place  in  cultivation  in  the  North 
Western  provinces,  in  order  to  make  tea  on  a  great  scale. 

Kxttvcti  frOtt  ftetue  Hoiticole. 

■ 

.  Manure  for  Grape  ^Vines. — Mr.  Persoz  has  recently  given  some 
valuable  instruction  in  the  manuring  of  grapes  vines.  He  finds  on  ex- 
periment, that  some  of.the  elements  grow  the  wood  of  the  vine  surely 
and  perfectly,  while  others  grow  the  grapes.  '^ 

He  places  a  compost  of  pulverized  bones,  clippings  of  skins,  leather, 
fihoemakers  and  tanners  scraps,  horn,  old  shoes,  blood  and  a  portion  of 
gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris),  upon  each  square  metre,  (some  ten  square 
feet)  of  the  trench,  in  which  the  vines  are  planted.  This  composition 
is  to  grow  the  wood  of  the  vine.  When  that  is  well  grown,  he  then 
supplies  at  the  roots  the  salts  of  potash,  in  order  to  make  the  vines 
beargfttpea*    fie  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  trench|  at  a  dbtance 
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from  the  root  of  the  vme  of  about  three  or  four  inches  puts  about  five 
pounds  of  the  mixture  of  these  salts,  on  about  ten  square  feet  about 
the  root.  Of  these  salts  he  takes  ten  pounds  of  silioale  of  pot  ash, 
and  one  pound  of  the  double  phosphate  of  potash  and  lime.  This 
composition  applies  the  vine  for  a  long  time  \nth  the  portion  of 
potash  required  by  it.  It  is  a  good  plan,  he  says,  to  put  every  year 
about  the  roots,  some  grofe  marcj  that  is  the  residue  of  grapes  after 
the  wine  has  been  pressed  out. 

Some  vines  are  always  rich  in  wood  and  poor  in  fruit  We  may 
yet  by  proper  manures,  make  such  vines  bear  plenty  of  good  fruit.  In 
the  application  of  the  fertilizers,  care  is  necessary  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  dose  ;  for  too  much  of  the  good  thing  is  hurtful  to  the  vines. 
We  desire  to  establish  the  scientific  rule — practice  must  carry  it  out 

Dr.  Antisell,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  bone  manure,  re- 
commended the  liquor  of  bones,  so  called,  which  is  produced  by  di^ 
solving  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  with  two  parts  of  water. 

Dr.  Antisell,  from  the  special  committee  on  the  employment  of 
immigrants,  made  a  partial  verbal  report,  and  said  that  the  governors 
of  the  alms-house  had  recommended  a  separate  institution  for  the 
management  of  this  important  business.  A  grand  jury  has  also  done 
the  same  thing.  It  is  stated  on  authority,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  in  this  city,  receive  more  or  less  from  the  public  charity ; 
that  the  alms-house  only  relieved  sixty  thousand  persona.  The  com- 
mittee will  probably  be  ready  with  a  full  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  club. 

Mr.  Elliot. — ^Yes!  in  1847,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
then  commissioner  of  the  alms-house,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  received  relief  from  that  institution  alone.  The  future 
demands  energetic  operations.  The  flood  of  immigration,  vast  as  it 
is,  is  but  beginning. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^It  appears  that  between  the]  Ist  of  January,  and  die 
10th  of  March,  1848,  out  door  relief  was  furnished  by  the  alms- 
house, to  fifty-  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons. 
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Chairman. — ^The  regular  sabject  of  the  day  is  now  in  order^  ^^tran^ 
flanHng  irees.^ 

Dr.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point. — The  man  that  grows  a  tree,  is  in 
my  opbioD,  more  important  than  the  man  who  cuts  it  down ;  and  I 
foresee  that  in  the  future  increased  wisdom  of  men,  they  will  re- 
establish the  forests,  and  provide  that  great  propcrtion  of  foliage  so 
necessary  to  health,  knowmg  that  impure  air  is  rendered  pure  by  the 
vegetable  power  operating  by  means  of  foliage.  Benefactors  of  the 
human  race  will  set  out  proper  trees  in  barren  places,  and  restore  the 
departed  fertility  and  beauty.  We  already  find  a  scarcity  of  the 
most  important  timber,  the  white  oak  is  among  them.  Some  public 
benefactor  should  now  commence  growing  that  noble  tree  ;  another 
should  plant  and  cherish  our  locust,  especially,  and  no  tree  rewards 
the  careful  planter  more  ;  it  flourishes  on  our  sandy  lands,  and  when 
once  a  forest  of  them  is  established,  they  continue  to  grow  from  the 
roots,  and  will,  I  may  safely  say,  go  on  to  do  so  for  a  thousand  years; 
there  is  scarcely  any  tree  like  it  in  this  particular. 

Plant  acorns  too. 

Chairman. — Yes,  sir,  and  Chestnuts,  for  that  tree,  like  the  locast, 
is  reproduced  as  well  as  that  from  the  stump,  as  well  as  seed. 

Dr.  Underbill. — True,  but  its  timber  does  not  equal  that  of  locust 
in  value.  For^proper  transplanting  of  trees,  the  hole  where  the  tree 
IS  to  stand,  must  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  greatest  quantity  of 
roots  that  can  be  taken  up,  and  spread  out  fairly  in  the  hole,  vege- 
table mould  should  be  put  in  it,  plenty,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  im- 
bedded in  it,  then  cover  over  with  clay.  Thus  the  tree  will  bear 
drought  and  cold  well.  The  clay  covering  will  prevent  the  ascend- 
ing elements  of  fertility  below  from  passing  off  too  rapidly. 

For  the  establiriiment  of  an  orchard  plough  very  deep,  and  put  the 
vegetable  mould  as  deep  as  possible ;  set  the  trees  so  far  apart  and 
trim  them  so  that  the  sun  may  reach  all  parts  of  them  ;  be  careful  to 
set  the  tree,  in  reference  to  the  sun,  as  it  grew,  for  the  sunny  side 
always  has  a  quicker  and  fuller  growth  than  the  other,  so  that  the  beat 
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of  the  tree  is  ont  of  its  centre.  If  the  position  is  reversed,  tiw  tree  is 
apt  to  grow  crooked,  and  the  bark  to  become  diseased^*-!  find  it  so  i& 
the  pippin  apple  trees.  Set  out  natural  stock  to  engraft  on ;  thej  are 
hardy.  ^  By  following  this  plan  I  have  had  fruit  from  them  in  sac  or 
seven  years  less  time.  Take  the  stocks  when  of  about  two  inches  in 
<liau}eter,  graft  on  the  limbs  which  are  as  thick  as  a  thumb,  and  such 
stocks  and  grafts  are  less  subject  to  any  disease. 

By  th^  common  method  of  merely  diggmg  a  hole  through  the  top 
soil  down  to  the  sub«-soil,  especially  where  that  is  (as  is  very  extca- 
sively  the  fiict)  bardpan,  you  may  pray  for  the  goodly  growth  of  the 
trees  so  treated,  but  your  prayer  for  thrift  will  be  in  vain.  I  can  tell 
which  way  the  last  heavy  gale  has  blown,  by  the  leaning  of  trees  » 
planted.  Place  a  tree  near  the  dividing  line  between  a  poor  and  a 
rich  field,  and  you  will  find  its  roots  numing  away  to  the  rich  oiie,ite 
branches  growing  over  that  way,  its  fruit  growing  on  that  side,  and 
when  it  blows  down  it  will  be  to  the  rich  land.  Plough  deep  for  ao 
orchard,  then  the  roots  will  enlarge ;  go  deep,  and  there  will  be  more 
of  those  smaller  roots  so  important  for  the  supply  of  the  tree. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  cry  aloud  in  behalf  of  a  far  more  extensive 
use  of  good  ripe  fruit,  for  human  health  in  high  vigour,  depends  upon 
a  free  use  of  fruit,  which  dilutes  the  blood,  purifies  the  rAdiiouslivtr, 
and  gives  spirit  to  the  system ;  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  California, 
oannot  pay  the  man  who  has  a  bad  liver,  I  am  sensible  diat  I  am 
digressing  from  the  subject  before  the  club  ;  but  so  deeply  am  I  ioir 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  this  matter  of  fruit,  I  cannot  omit  any 
occasion  to  increase  the  motives,  for  universal  care  in  production  of 
fine  fruit,  to  give  fine  health  to  man.  Fever  is  warded  off  by  |m»per 
use  of  fruit.  It  is  powerfully  anHrsepHc ;  and  if  you  will  grow  fine 
fruit,  you  will  find  that  if  you  should  not  have  customers  enough  to 
buy  it,  at  least  you  will  become  en  excellent  customer  to  yomrself! 


/ 


The  same  deep  ploughing  which  I  reoommended  for  plantiDg 
orchaords,  I  also  recommend  for  a  plantetion  of  rfrawbcrries ;  for  they 
will,  if  they  can,  send  down  their  roots  two  feet^  and  the  vines  wiD 
yield  abundantly  more  firuit,  eqpedally  in  dry  seasons. 
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As  to  minvre  fiur  grope  vines ;  compost  manure  in  ^iviucli  sods  are 
pat ;  the  refuse  mortar  of  old  booses ;  the  whole  heap  saturated  with 
the  uiine  of  the  stables ;  some  bone ;  some  phosphate  of  soda ;  leaves 
of  trees  especially  of  the  vines  themselves.  Trees  will  thrive  with 
the  same  treatment.  Ihere  is  such  a  thing  as  over  manuring ;  we 
should  be  careful  of  that,  for  trees  growing  in  our  rich  soil,  grow  too 
rank  ;  their  pores  are  too  large  and  full  of  fluid,  they  hardly  bear  frost 
which  bunts  thenu  I  have  tried  a  section  of  wood  so  grown,  when 
it  was  dry,  and  I  could  blow  out  a  candle,  by  blowing  through  the 
pores  of  it 

Mr.  MeigB  observed,  that  when  we  select  a  spot  for  our  dwelling, 
bams,  &c.,  it  rarely  happena  that  the  right  land  of  trees  are  found 
growing  in  the  dearable  positions  ;  so  that  we  commonly  behold  a  new 
habitation  surrounded  with  young  saplings  just  set  out,  giving  the  mel- 
ancholy prospect  of  the  old  age,  or  the  death  of  the  owner,  before  the 
trees  have  reached  half  their  fropeg  size*  By  proper  methods,  that 
owner  could  have  commenced  the  transplanting  of  such  trees  as  he 
chose  at  the  same  tiae  he  did  building  the  house*  He  would  place 
them,  some  near  his  dwelling,  some  at  the  baen,  &c.  Human  life  is 
too  short  to  grow  large  trees. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^Exact  methods  for  transplanting  the  various 
kinds  of  tree%  ought  to  be  generally  understood.  I  have  observed 
that  some  penons  cut  off  too  much  of  the  top  and  root ;  thereby 
catting  off  its  means  of  giow^th  and  life ;  isany  leaves  are  absolutely 
required  upon  a  tree,  in  order  to  elaborate  the.  sap  which  nourishes  it 
The  sap  ascends  from  the  earth  through  the  roots  to  the  tree,  thence 
upwards  until  it  reaches  the  leaves,  there  it  is  elaborated  for  the  use 
of  the  tree,  then  descends  to  the  roots.  In  Europe,  they  have  safely 
tranffj^nted  trees  of  forty  feet  high,  by  three  or  four  feet  ia  circum- 
ference to  places  bare  oi  trees,  thus  beautifiy  ing  the  beibr«  naked  surface 
forthwith.    They  mutilate  the  top  and  roots  as  little  as  possible. 

Dr.  UnderfaUL — ^We  propoftimi  the  cutting  off  the  tops  to  that  of 
tkeroota. 
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Mr.  Carter.-- It  will  not  answer  well  to  transplant  trees  fiom^a 
dense  forest  to  an  open  spot,  when  yoa  would  have  those  forest  trees 
succeed.     Tou  should  transplant  numbers,  and  place  them  in  close 
neighborhood  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  separate  them  from  each 
other.    I  have  transplanted  several  hundred  trees,  some  of  which  were 
thirty  feet  high,  successfully.    I  made  the  holes  to  recmethem  seve- 
ral months  before  hand ;  I  prepared  pulverized  manures  and  vegeta- 
ble mould;  I  dug  trenches  around  the  trees  to  be  transplanted;  I  had 
ropes  fastened  some  fifteen  feet  high  from  the  groond  ta  the  body  of 
the  tree;  this  rope  was  drawn  upon  by  oxen,  who  pulled  the  tree 
down  upon  the  wagon  axeltrees,  ready  to  receive  it;  hauled  it  to  its 
hole;  set  it  up  by  hands  and  poles ;  laid  all  the  roots  out  smooth  and 
straight,  then  imbedded  them  perfectly  in  the  prepared  soil  and  manures. 
It  is  better  to  do  all  this  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Meigs  exhibited  to  the  Club,  Stuart's  drawing  of  a  full  growa 
tree  bemg  transported  on  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Fleet  remarked  that  it  might  be  important  to  leave  the  limbs 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  roots,  to  keiep  up  a  more  intimate  and  acdfe 
connection  with  the  roots  and  leaves.  Tall  trees,  with  the  limbs  at 
the  top,  will  not  grow  as  well. 

Chairman. — I  transnlanted  an  Elm  tree  of  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, thirty  years  ago.  I  left  all  its  top  on;  I  transplanted  with  a 
ball  of  frozen  earth  about  its  roots.  That  tree  is  now  a  handsbme 
one,  and  is  about  one  foot  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Carter. — Some  fruit  trees  carefully  transplanted,  will  bear  fhdt 
the  same  year.  I  have  seen  the  Apple  tree  do  it.  In  our  western 
country  and  in  Canada,  it  is  common  now-«-days  to  select  a  fine  group 
of  young  Sugar  Maple  trees,  and  then  to  cut  down  all  the  forest  trees 
about  them,  so  as  to  give  the  group  the  necessary  air  and  sun.  After 
one  year  these  are  transplanted  to  the  required  spot.  Some  of  these 
trees  become  what  are  termed  sugar  bushes.  Owners  of  trees  hire 
them  out  to  sugar  makers  at  so  much  a  tree.  The  makers  bore  a  hole 
in  a  tree  with  a  three-quarter  inch  auger,  on  the  south  side*  The  sap 
of  the  hickory  tree  is  sometimes  used  to  make  molasses ;  it  docs  not 
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make  sugari  nor  is  it  as  plenty  as  that  of  the  maple.  Thej  never 
plug  up  the  hole}  the  air  soon  dries  and  heals  it.  I  have  seen  an  old 
Apple  tree  safely  taken  out  of  the  line  of  a  road,  with  a  good  deal 
of  its  top  cut  off,  hear,  some  fruit  the  following  year.  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bushes  can  easily  with  care,  be  transplanted,  and  bear  as 
much  fruit  that  year,  as  in  any  other.  It  is  not  good  to  transplant 
after  the  sap  begins  to  move. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^And  we  must  obserre  that  the  sap  mores  in  diffe- 
rent trees  and  plants,  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Elliott. — In  New  Jersey  a  friend  of  mine,  tired  of  the  poor 
growth  of  his  gooseberries,  and  the  mildew  on  them,  attributed  the 
evil  to  the  great  heats  of  our  summers,  and  by  way  of  protection  put 
salt  hay  all  around  his  bushes,  and  had  good  fruit  always  afterwards. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^The  hay  no  doubt  checked  the  rapid  ^evaporation. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^I  was  plagued  with  the  mildew,  and  tried  the  follow- 
ing remedy,  viz:  I  dug  holes  about  two  feet  distance  from  the  goose- 
berry roots ;  filled  them  with  manure  and  covered  once  with  earth ; 
I  had  no  more  mildew  there. 

I  cover  currant  bushes  with  straw  in  the  fall,  and  pick  currants  in 
good  condition  during  winter  while  the  snow  is  deep  about  thebusheSi 
I  think  the  fruit  would  be  good  through  the  winter. 

Mr.  Elliot. — Perhaps  the  holes  you  dug  operated  as  so  many  drains 
to  your  gooseberry  bushes. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^Mildew  would  be  a  good  subject  for  the  Club  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Dr.  Underbill. — Certainly.  I  propose  it.  <<  Mildew  en  plantt  and 
firuUs^  and  tl^  rtmedyP 


m  [, 

Mr.  Meigs.— I  baire  often  noticed  that  pefflons  hired  to  tmnsplaiit 
trees  cut  them  tip  as  muck  as  possible,  to  saTe  theniselTes  trouble  in 

transplanting. 

The  Club  then  adjonmed. 

H.  M£iaS,  Ac'y. 


March  IVhy  1860. 
Judge  Robert  Swift  Lvnsonax  in  the  dmt.    Ifacnr  Msa«8^ 

Secretary. 

The  Sceretorj  read  the  following  papei^s  and  taadatiotts : 

Aimalei  dt  U,  Bodete  C«iitna«  d'Hortiraltire^  Pari*,  18|9. 

FINE  APPLE. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  charged  to  Tiat  the 
Pine  Apple  culture  of  M.  Oontier,  at  Montrouge  : 

M.  Gontier  has  conquered  all  the^  difficulties  of  climate,  and  ku 
produced  pine  apples  of  the  richest  character.  This  fruit  belongs  to 
the  botanical  order  of  the  Bromileacea,  which  flourishes  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia  and  America.  They  were  first  introduced  into  Europe 
by  a  Frenchman,  residing  in  Leyflen^who  brought  them  from  Surinam. 
We  do  not  know  in  what  year,  but  we  know  that  the  first  pine  apples 
obtained  in  France  were  served  up  to  Louis  XV,  in  1733^.  The  culti- 
vation of  them  languished  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1789, 
when  it  completely  ceased.  It  did  not  begin  again  xmtil  about  1825. 
We  may  now  say  that  it  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Pine  apples  are  produced  by  setting  out  the  crown  of  them,«aid  also  firom 
&e  suckers  at  the  foot  of  the  leaves.  M.  Gontier  finds  tbat  a  strong 
crown  is  better  than  a  little  sucker.  The  larger  the  crowns  or  the 
suckers,  the  better  the  new  growth  of  the  pines. 

The  whole  process  is  described,  and  its  success  is  such,  that  IL 
Gontier  produces  pines  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds.  The  average 
times  of  their  growth,  from  the  crowns  and  suckers  to  perfection,  is 
about  two  ytars. 
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He  has  pines  from  Cayenne^  both  the  thorny  and  without  Iboms. 
The  PrcvideuTy  the  Mont  Serrat^  the  Cotint  of  Parisy  the  Jamaica 
Yiolet  and  the  EnmUe^  all  of  which  are  distinguished  for  the  vigor  of 
their  vegetation,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  fruit,  and  the  sweet 
odour  with  which  they  perfume  his  conservatories. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hector  Gilzam,  of  Flat- 
bush,  ilk  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  Madder : 

Flathushy  Long  Islandy  March  16thy  1860. 

To  the  American  Inititate  at  New-Tork. 

In  accordance  with  my  duty,  I  send  some  madder  seed  of  my  rais- 
ing, and  also  some  of  the  unpulverised  madder  raised  by  me  on  Long 
Island,  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  raising  it  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  can  be  done  with  great  profit,  close 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  ^ 

Madder  seed  must  be  planted  in  New-Tork  and  New-Jersey,  in  the 
month  of  April ;  and  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  March;  and  in  Georgia,  Alabama^ 
Mississippi  and  Louiaana  in  February ;  and  in  Florida  in  January. 
Ridges  must  be  made  in  the  field,  and  the  madder  ^eed  planted  on  the 
tops  of  them.  These  ridges  must  be  one  foot  a  part ;  each  seed 
planted  one  inch  from  another,  and  as  the  plant  grows  to  a  foot  long, 
we  pull  up  as  many  a&will  leave  the  rest  two  inches  apart ;  they  must 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Save  the  seed  sys  it  ripens  for  planting  next 
year,  and  pull  up  the  roots  which  are  the  mother  plants.  When  these 
are  transplanted  they  throw  out  sprouts  a  foot  long,  then  take  three 
fourths  of  them  from  the  mother  plant,  set  them  out  in  flat  beds,  two 
feet  broad  ;  these  sprouts  will  frinush  the  pure  madder,  this  will  come 
to  maturity  in  fifteen  to  sixteen  months,  and  will  yield  from  two  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  of  the  best  kind.  All  the 
expense  of  the  raising ;  such  as  the  land  rent,  interest,  labour  of  all 
sorts  will  not  be  more  than  four  cents  a  pound.  In  some  of  the  States 
mentioned,  but  two  to  three  and  a  half  cents. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Lieutenant  James  H. 
Rowan  of  the  TT.  S.  Navy,  dated  Spezna  Bay,  on  board  the  U.  S. 
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ship  Constitutionj  and  a  box  of  seeds  from  Egypt.  The  seed  of  the 
black  seed  cotton,  sesame,  flax  seed,  beans  from  Upper  Egypt, 
Lentils. 

On  motion,  ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  club  be  presented  to 
Lieutenant  Rowan,  for  this  valuable  present. 

A  paper  signed  T.  B.,  chemist  was  read,  viz. 

% 

JCeuhYork^  March  Gthy  1850. 

To  the  Farmen  Club. 

Perceiving  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  relating  to  agriculture  ;  permit  me  to  give  my  theory  and 
experience  in  grape  culture.  I  manure  with  a  compost  of  animal 
charcoal,  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  factones,  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  who  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  place  this  a  few  inches  under 
ground  near  the  vine  roots^  and  let  it  remain  for  two  weeks,  if  the 
weathej  is  fine.  If  the  atmosphere  has  been  to  dry,  I  place  a  handful 
of  chloride  of  calcium^  (muriate  of  lime,)  on  the  surface  of  the  groand 
around  each  root,  which  by  absorbing  moisture  supplies  the  Tine  with 
water  and  nutrition.  Chloride  of  calcium  exposed  to  air,  deliquesces 
(melts,)  readily,  and  is  soluble  in  little  water ;  when  mixed  with  firesk 
fallen  snow,  it  produces  a  cold  of  forty  degrees  below  Zero. 

I  coincide  with  Dr.  Underbill  in  his  theory  of  the  growth  of  plants. 
Where  soil  is  too  moist,  a  mixture  of  alum,  clay,,  calcined  bones, 
plaster  of  Paris,,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  equal  parts,  will  be 
found  very  useful.  The  theory  of  the  above  is,  that  the  clay  ab- 
sorbs the  surrounding  moisture,  and  forms  with  the  plaster,  a  crust 
almost  impervious  to  water,  while  the  ammonia  and  bones  nourish  the 
plant.     . 

Dr.  Antisell. — ^The  red  colop  in  madder  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
lime  in  the  soil,  without  which  it  fails. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  employment  for  the  nume- 
rous immigrants  arriving  here,  was  presented,  and  on  motion  referred 
back  to  the  committee  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way;  than 
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«deption  by  the  Institute;  it  being  remarked  by  the  President^  Gene- 
ral Tallmadge,  that  the  Institute  cannot  in  any  manner  interfere  in  the 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  State  or  dties. 

President  Tallmadge  was  much  pleased  with  the  present  of  seeds 
from  Lieutenant  Rowan,  and  reccommended  a  like  course  to  all  our 
enterprising  men,  who  visit  every  land.  And  also  special  attention 
to  the  grapes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  California,  Chili,  &c.,  that  those 
vines  of  which  we  hear  praise,  and  bemg  American,  will  doubtkss 
flourish  here,  may  be  brought  here  speedily  for  trial. 

Subject  for  next  meeting.  Grafting^  Inoculating,  Madder,  Mildew, 
Seeds  and  Planting,  and  the  Grapes  of  California,  and  Norton's  Seed- 
ling Grape. 

The  Chb  then  .adjourned  to  this  day  week. 

H.  MEIGS,  Se^y., 


March  26,  1850. 
Judge  RoBSKT  S.  LiviMosTON  in  the  chair.    Henkt*  Meios,  Sec'y. 

wn 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  translation  made  by  him  from 
Cicero's  {^'Ae  Senectut^-)  Essay  on  Old  Age. 

I  am  fond  of  retracing  to  the  beginning  the  noble  science  of  agri- 
cnkure,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men  have  always  been  devoted  admirers  of  it. 

ii 

Among  others  I  love  the  ideas  of  Cicero,  and  I  present  here  some 
extracts  from  his  ^^  de  Senectute^^  (Essay  upon  Old  Age,)  which  I 
tzanalate  as  follows  :  * 


Delights  of  ^grieuUure. — ^^  I  come  now  to  the  delights  (volup 
tates)  of  farmers,  with  which  I  am  incredibly  charmed ;  and  these' 
are  not  at  all  impeded  by  old  age,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  most 
close  connection  with  the  wisdom  of  life.    The  soil,  always  ready  ^ 
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to  receive  our  governDQent,  always  able  to  giye  us  back  all  tbiiigs 
with  usury  !  How  can  I  give  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  I  enjoy 
in  the  planting,  growing,  and  fruit  of  the  grape-vine.  I  cannot  satiate 
myself  with  these  delicious  matters.  What  admiration  have  I  in  be- 
faoldmg  the  growth  of  the  oiost  minute  seeds — of  cuttings,  grafts, 
roots,  transplants,  layers,  &c.  How  beautiful  the  way  in  which  the 
grape  vine  manages  to  lift  and  sustain  itself  from  the  ground  by  put- 
tmg  its  fingers  (tendrils)  to  clasp  hold  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  climbing 
and  looking  like  a  serpent — and  how  we  use  the  steel  to  prune  away 
its  useless  shoots. 


^^  How  I  admire  the  deep  and  thoroi^  clig^g  of  the  soil,  the 
pulverizing  of  it  to  render  it  fit  for  plants.  Irrigation,  too,  where 
that  is  required — and  what  can  I  say  too  much  in  favor  of  perfiect  and 
thorough  manuring.  I  have  written  fully  on  this  subject  in  my  book 
on  rural  affairs.  It  appears  singular  to  me,  that  the  learned  Hesiod 
said  nothing  about  this  book  on  agriculture.  But  Homer,  who  I  think 
was  some  ages  before  him,  speaks  of  manurbg  as  well  as  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  grain,  the  grass,  the  vines,  the  gardens,  the  apple  or- 
chards, the  pasture  of  the  cattle,  even  the  flowers  which  supply  the 
bees  with  honey,  all  need  proper  manuring.  As  we  grow  old  we  be- 
come loquacious.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  firee  of  that  &ult,butltalk 
of  that  which  has  continued  with  me  to  old  age,  agriculture. 


^^  What  noble  men  have  passed  their  lives  to  great  age  iQMi^sman 
yet  beautiful  farms,  made  and  preserved  by  their  own  skill  and  per- 
sonal labor.  Remember  Marcus  Curius,  to  whom  Ibe  Samnites 
bro^ht  as  a  bribe  a  large  weight  of  gold,  which  he  refined,  (repu- 
diated,) telling  them  that  he  considered  that  there  was  nothing  im- 
portant in  having  much  money  ones-self, — that  he  preferred  com- 
manding those  who  had  it 


^^  My  opinion  is,  that  agriculture  is  whblesome  for  the  whole  human 
race — ^for  the  great  pleasure  of  it,  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
food  produced  by  it,  and  for  its  intimate  relatioB  with  the  wondap  of 
God. 
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^^  A  good  and  indastrions  farmer  has  Ids  bams  full  of  grain,  his 
wine-cellar  full  of  delicious  wine,  his  oliye  oil,  his  dairy ;  his  whole 
farm  is  full  of  riches — it  abounds  in  cattle,  pigs,  goats  and  kids,  sheep 
and  lambs,  poultry  of  all  kinds,  full  of  milk  and  cheese  and  honey, 
bacon  and  ham,  and  also  wild  g^me.  Amid  his  green  fields  he  has 
noble  shade  trees  under  ^hich  to  recline  in  very  hot  weather,  and 
elear  streams  of  water  for  bathing.  He  has  arms  for  defence  also  in 
his  house ;  he  plays  ball,  he  swims,  he  runs  foot  races,  has  first-rate 
horsesy  aAd  when  he  is  too  old  for  such  qports,  he  enjoys  those  of  the 
young,'' 

.  MUdem* — ^Mr.  Meigs  read  extracts  firom  several  writers  on  the  sub- 
'ect  of  mildew.  These  agree  that  what  is  generally  called  mildewj 
is  owing  to  exces8*of  moisture  and  want  of  ventilation.  That  a  hot 
sun  after  a  heavy  ram,  is  apt  to  produce  it ;  that  covering  the  earth 
und^  the  gooseberry  bush  with  hay  or  straw,  (some  say  salt  hay,) 
prevents  a  mildew.  That  when  wheat  is  struck  by  mildew  it  is  call- 
ed blight  or  rust.  This  is  most  fatal  when  it  ajqiears  at  the  time  the 
grain  is  forming  in  the  ear.  If  it  appears  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
product  of  the  plant  will  be  lessened,  yet  with  fiair  circumstances  af* 
terwards,  there  may  be  good  grain  an^  a  middling  crop ;  and  mildew 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  insects,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the 
disease.  Mildew  is  unknown  in  dry  weather.  The  London  Horticul- 
tural Annual  of  1847,  recommends  dusting  mildewed  plants  with 
flour  of  su^hur. 

MUler  says  that  in  England  the  east  wind  is  dry,  which  stops  the 
poies  of  the  plants  and  prevents  perspiration,  whereby  the  juices  of 
the  plant  are  concreted  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  is  natural- 
ly very  tough  and  viscous,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  more 
so.  The  young  ears  of  wheat  daubed  over  with  it  cannot  obtain  their 
proper  growth.  In  the  morning  before  sunrise,  let  men  stretching 
cords  between  them,  di^g  over  the  wheat  ears  to  dislodge  the  dew,  &a 

w 

Si^ar  says  that  the  naked  feet  of  farmers  are  made  sore  by  the 

idcrid  property  of  mildew,  and  that  when  swallowed  it  attacks  the 

stonsich,  produces  pimples  on  the  tongue,  loss  of  appetite^  desiccation 
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of  the  aliments  in  the  stomachy  cough  and  Dyspnea  or  difficult  reqn- 

ration. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1801,  Mr. 
L'Hommedieu  stated  that  a  fine  piece  of  wheat  bemg  lodged  hj 
heavy  rains,  and  perceived  soon  after  to  be  infected  with  mildew,  was 
cut  about  three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of  cutting,  althou^  in  a 
perfectly  green  state — ^it  lay  spread  abroad  upon  the  stubble  until  it 
was  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  sheaf.  The  grain  was 
found  to  be  of  a  fine  color,  small — ^but  the  heaviest  wheat  grown  on 
that  farm  that  season,  and  the  straw  was  remarkably  bri^it,nota 
speck  upon  it. 

Young,  in  his  Annals,  says,  when  the  wheat  stem  is  seen  to  have  a 
very  particular  cast  of  color  of  bluish  green,  it  is  surely  affected. 

Mr.  Elliott. — ^I  have  given  much  attention  to  mildew  in  my  agricul- 
tural labors.  When  the  wheat  is  attacked  early  it  suffers  no  great 
harm,  but  if  struck  when  the  ear  is  formed,  and  that  too  just  onder 
the  ear,  it  becomes  highly  mjurious.  I  then  cut  it  as  early  as  I  could. 
Mildew  appears  to  me  like  sap  exuding  from  the  plant — that  sap 
which  would  otherwise  enter  the  grain.  I  have  sometimes  lost  a  third 
of  my  wheat  by  it,  and  it  seems  to  strike  where  the  land  was  richest 
and  best  tilled.  I  have  by  bad  weather  be^n  driven  into  February  to 
sow  my  wheat — of  that  crop  I  could  not  fina'one  good  head  on  many 
acres,  and  what  we  left  for  gleaners  was  left  by  them.  When  wheat 
is  mildewed,  cut  it  early.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy.  The  greenest 
wheat  I  ever  saw  cut  in  my  life,  produced  very  fine  grain  and  heavier 
than  other  wheat. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — fiKldew  is  an  ancient  disease, — ^it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Romans  complained  much  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Rubigo  (rust.)  England  is  much  troubled  with  it,  ovring  to 
her  moist  climate.  It  appears  to  be  more  destructive  on  calcareov 
than  on  other  soils — ^not  troublesome  in  dry  summer  weather.  Marshall 
recommends  common  salt.  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
recommend  sprinkling  the  plant  with  solution  of  salt.    Mildew  is  not 
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so  bad  on  the  sea  ooast  as  in  the  interior,  and  this  is  taken  to  be  proof 
that  salt  air  is  unfavorable  to  it.  The  average  annual  loss  of  wheat  in 
England  by  this  disease  is  estimated  as  great  as  from  five  to  seven 
bushels  an  acre.  A  certain  preventive  would  be  worth  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  a  year.  Heavy  fog,  stillness — muggy  weather^  (if  we 
may  use  so  common  a  term)  favor  the  production  of  mildew.  Some 
oonidder  the  disease  as  a  cause  preventing  the  sap  from  reaching  the 
grain,  often  q)oiUng  the  straw  ;  some  believe  it  to  be  a  fungus,  which 
draws  away  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  grain. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^There  are  several  diseases,  generally  carelessly  call- 
ed Mildew,  or  Blight,  or  Rust — ^very  different  from  each  other.  What 
the  absolute  cause  is,  is  difficult  as  yet  to  decide.  Where  there  is  in 
plants  unusually  large  quantities  of  sap,  it  is  not  properly  digested, 
often  gorges  the  sap  vessels,  and  occasionally  bursts  them  ;  this  is  a 
cause  of  mildew.  Sudden  rains  often  give  a  sort  of  plethora  to  plants, 
and  cause  much  ill-prepared  sap.  In  such  cases  the  interior  of  the 
gooseberry  swells,  and  often  bursts  the  sbdn,  which  when  mildewed,  is 
hide-bound.  For  the  gooseberry  when  attacked  is  generally  about  two- 
thirds  grown  only. 

I  have  2K)metimes  found  fruit  to  burst  without  the  mildew  being 
upon  it.  Some  say  that  mildew  is  like  the  missleto— a  parasite.  It 
is  an  effect  of  hot  sun  on  very  damp  soil.  I  have  put  clay  on  the  loose 
and  porous  soil  of  my  Croton  Vineyard,  in  order  to  cause  heavy  rains 
in  some  measure  to  run  off.  Having  been  troubled  with  mildew,  I 
discovered  that  my  taU  close  forests  surrounding  my  vineyard,  and 
the  tight  fences,  and  the  close  hedges*  all  prevented  a  free  and  proper 
circulation  of  air.  I  have  altered  all  that.  I  have  opened  the  forest, 
taken  down  the  fences,  and  opened  my  hedges  by  trimming  them 
several  feet  from  the  ground.  Before,  this  ventilating  system,  by 
which  I  have  let  in  even  the  heavy  blasts  of  air  which  I  had  formerly 
shut  out,  I  have  already  saved  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
grapes. 

One  said,  make  a  hole  near  a  bush,  and  there  will  be  no  mildew. 
Now  that  hole  receives  the  water  drained  from  the  soil  about  the 
bark.    It  is  a  drain.    The  fogs  and  mists  of  England  are  favorable. 
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to  mildew.  Where  is  such  moisture  we  find  shtgs  plenty  as  weD  as 
mildew.  Grapes  are  sometimes,  in  heavy  rains  after  great  heat, 
apt  to  burst.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  are  attacked  in  dif- 
ferent manner,  not  by  mildew — ^that  is  of  a  light  grey  color,  and  finoit 
by  it  is  made  hide  bound. 

Mr.  Elliott  approved,  of  the  me&od  of  placing  salt  hay  around 
gooseberry  bn^es,  and  that  deep  ploughing  and  good  tilling  were 
good  preventives  of  mildew. 

President  Tallmadge  accorded  with  the  opinion  given  by  Dr. 
Underbill  relative  to  mildew.  We  never  see  mildew  where  the  soil  is 
poor.  Bich  soil  with  heat  and  moisture,  produces  it.  flfy  impresaon 
is,  that  the  prevention  of  mildew  is  caused  by  oovenng  the  surfiice 
with  any  dry  straw,  whether  salt  or  not.  The  covering  checks  the 
escape  of  effluvia  from  the  soil,  and  giving  also  a  perfectly  free  venti- 
lation. When  the  grape  vine  ascends  iaii  trees^  its  grapes  are  never 
mildewed,  so  that  it  seems  that  tins  disease  attacks  only  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  We  find  but  little  land  entirely  poru^  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  ;  usually  we  find  within  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so,  pri- 
mitive earth,  clay,  gravel,  &c.  which  is  sufficiently  close  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  ftom  filtering  throtigh  it  rapidly.  When  the  sub-soil 
happens  to  be  a  stiff  elay,  then  the  soil  is  saturated  by  rains,  and  re- 
tains the  wet  long — very  often  to  the  serious  damage  of  crops.  A 
like  result  is  perceived  where  plants  are  put  into  tessels  without  holes 
in  the  bottom,  to  allow  water  freely  to  pass.  Such  is  now  the  fashion 
of  our  flower  pots.  All  these  matters  point  directly  to  the  usefiilness 
of  under-draining  m  aH  cases  where  there  happens  not  to  be  a  loose 

subsoil. 

« 

Chairman,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  y6u  oh  ttut  subject  of  flie 
grape  vme. 

THE  VINE.  • 

President  Tallmadge.  Being  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  Vine,  I 
comply  cheerfully,  and  shall  first  confine  myself  t6  those  of  America. 
The  very  costly  experiments  made  by  Americans  on  naturalizing  here 
the  grapes  of  the  old  veorld  have  tSi  proved'  to  be  total  failufesi  Imd 
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we  are  constrained  to  rely  ttpon  that  native  stock,  which  on  our  At- 
lantic border  haa  already,  thanks  to  a  few  patriotic  dtizens,  been  made 
to  appear  as  luxuries  in  our  markets,  and  is  ah-eady  in  market  by 
thousands  (Longworth's)  of  bottles  of  valuable  wine.  And-  it  has 
been  the  result  of  industry  in  the  e^bfidiment  of  Vineyards  of  Aese* 
Natives,  and  by  enlightened  managex^ent  of  them.  The  Isabella  and 
the  Catawba  are  already  establif&ed  in  public  ikvor,  and  are  spread- 
ing fhefir  vmes  with  redoubling  speed  through  our  land.  So  that  we 
are  in  so  short  a  time  advanced  to  an  epo^  in  American  grapes, 
"v^hich  must  in  another  shorter  period,  fill  our  land  with  thes^  deli- 
cious and  healthful  fruits,  and  cau^  the  banidunent  of  those  dange- 
rous distillatiDns  which  so  xmfaappily  are  made  to  take  Ihe  place  of 
cheerful,  healthful  wines. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn,  that  on  the  Pacific  Coasts  of  the  Americas, 
are  found  growing  native  grapes,  said  to  be  of  fine  quality,  which  it 
is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  cause  to  be  brought  to  our  Atlantic  Coasts, 
vntrranied  {as  Jlmerican)  to  succeed,  and  be  acclimated,  where  no 
Europeain  can.  The  Institute  hacr  made  arrangements  to  procure 
them. 

Our  forests  bear  many  g^pes,  but  few  of  value.  Some  give  bunches 
containing  four  or  five  grapes,  each  as  large  as  an  ounce  ball,  but  of 
indifferent  character  now,  as  fruit  for  our  tables,  whatever  art  may  at 
at  a  fiiture  day,  make  of  them.  Cafifomia  may  yet  give  us  grapei 
worth  more  by  far,  than  all  her  gold.  I  will  mention,  however,  one 
of  otir  Atlantic  grapes  which  merits  our  attention  ;  it  ia  called  the  Bland^ 
and  resembles  the  Catawba.  We  are  lookmg  to  Yalpamito  for  some 
grapes,  reported  to  be  very  fine.  The  President  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  frigid,  -temperate  and  torrid  zones,  ^d  the  difficulty  of  causing 
the  vegetation  of  one  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  of  the  others.  Hie 
evergreens  of  the  torrid  zone,  so  peculiar  that  tiiey  needno  rest,  urged 
OH  by  the  clhfiate  to  constant  foliage,  flower  and  fruit. 

How  difierent  from  tiie  vegetation  of  the  other  zones,  which  cannot 
five  without  an  annual  sleep  in  winter. 
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But  art  can  be  used  in  our  zone  to  producegreat  amounts  of  delist* 
ful  fruit  of  various  climates,  and  at  a  reasonable  expense.  I  beg 
leave  to  describe  a  vinery  which,  at  our  summer  residence  (m  the 
Hudsoui  we  have  constructed  without  artificial  heat — ^which  yields 
some  bunches  of  foreign  grapes  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing six  pounds  a  bunch.  This  Institute  has  granted  a  premium  foe 
them.  This  conservatory  is  built  of  a  frame  work,  curved  on  the 
summit,  covered^entirely  vrith  strong  glass.  It  stands  north  and  south, 
and  so  that  it  receives  iif  rays  of  the  sun  all  day.  This  conservatcMj 
is  supported  by  rows  of  posts,  which  form  so  many  supports  for  the 
vines.  At  the  bottom  of  the  edifice,  all  around  it,  are  boards  or  planks 
on  hinges,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure,  to  admit  air  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  no  wall  at  the  foundation  to  prevent  the  vines  from 
running  out  of  the  conservatory  into  the  adjacent  land ;  on  the  top 
of  the  buildmg,  similar  boards  or  planks  capable  of  being  opened  at 
will  to  suffer  air  to  escape.  This  becomes  often  necessary  on  account 
of  our  own  hot  sunshine.  We  have  found  tb^  mterior  as  cool  or 
rather  more  cool  than  the  open  air;  so  great  is  the  ventilation  resulting 
from  the  arrangement  just  named.  We  have  found  the  growth  of 
viaes  outside  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length — same  sort  inside 
grew  ten,  fifteen  and  even  seventeen  feet  in  a  year.  In  the  second 
year,  the  outside  vme  grew  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  the  one  bud  left 
near  the  ground,  and  covered  with  earth  during  winter,  while  those 
inside  grew  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  This  glass  edifice  makes, 
in  truth,  summer  of  from  six  to  seven  months  long,  which  enables  us 
to  raise  our  foreign  grapes  to  perfection,  while  such  is  the  character 
of  our  climate,  frost  often  leaves  us  a  summer  of  only  three  months. 
In  the  second  year  the  vines  set  some  fruit ;  we  let  only  one  bunch 
grow,  in  order  by  thet  to  ascertain  the  variety  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
third  year  we  find  twenty  to  thirty  bunches  set,  of  which  we  permit  a 
half  a  dozen  only  to  mature.  In  the  foufth  year  we  let  it  double  or 
treble  that  amount — still  we  take  away  some.  V^tation  requires 
the  auxiliaries  of  science  as  well  as  industry.  Italy,  so  fiBuned  for  her 
grapes,  would  lose  the  premiums  at  our  fruit  conventions,  for  New- 
Bedford,  Boston,  New-York,  and  many  other  conservatories,  can  take 
them  away. 
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Speaking  of  science  applied  to  vegetation,  I  wiahio  be  understood 
as  specially  indicating  the  utmost  importance  of  so  compounding  soil 
of  such  elements  as  are  kno^m  td  be  necessary,  some  for  the  growtk 
of  the  wood,  and  others,  that  of  the  fruit,  and  which  chemistry  by 
analysis  will  direct.  When  we  have  made  our  little  vintage,  we  thea 
gifve  free  ventilation,  so  that  our  vines  may,  during  the  winter,  take 
their  necessary  repose. 

We  have  been  told  that  England  has  prodticed  bunches  of  grapes 
weighing  thirty  pounds.  If  so,  it  would  require  two  men  to  carry 
one  on  a  pole  between  them  as  did  the  bunches  of^  Canaan.  But  a 
bunch  two  feet  long  and  of  six  to  seven  pounds  weight  would  sooa 
weary  the  arm  extended,  necessarily,  to  carry  it  clear  of  the 
ground.  A  dead  horse  was  buried  in  the  out  border,  sixteen  feet 
from  a  vine,  and  we  found  the  roots  to  reach  it  in  the  second  year. 
Our  grape  house  is  eighty  feet  m  length,  and  we  never  use  artificial 
heat  in  it ;  the  sun  upon  the  glass  will  keep  the  temperature  within 
ten  to  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  higher  than  that  outside,  and 
which  is  regulated  by  ventilators.  We  have  in  it  eighteen  varieties 
of  grapes. 


It  is  our  belief  that  this  modem  improvement  in  the  vinery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  greenhouse,  is  coming  into  use,  and  will  pro- 
duce grapes  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  bring  the  fruit  into  common  use. 

This  plan  of  distributmg  perfect  seeds  and  grafts  I  like,  and  shall 
order  some  from  our  place  nest  week. 

Subject  for  next  meetmg — grafting,  inoculatmg,  seeds  and  planting. 
Hie  club  adjourned  to  this  day  week. 

H.  Meigs,  Sec^y. 


Farmer^  Cluby  AfrU  2nd,  1860. 
Judge  Robert  S.  LrmnMnrov,  in  the  chair.    Hxnbt  Meigs  Sec'y. 

The  Secretary  communicated  the  following  articles ;  One,  relative 
to  the  growth  of  clover  in  and  near  the  tropics.  He  observed  how 
strildng  the  absence  of  green  pasture  in  those  latitudes,  to  a  nbrthem 
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man ;  how  poorly  cattle  and  other  stock  are  fed  compared  with  those 
of  the  north.  Great  efforts  hare  long  ago  been  made  to  make  dorwex 
grow  there  in  vain ;  it  will  not  bear  Uie  serere  heat,&c.  About  three 
years  ago,  Governor  Brown,  of  Florida,  received  from  the  Patent  office 
some  ckver  seeds  from  Chili.  He  planted  them,  but  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  miccessy  notwith&taoMling  be  is  most  agreeably  disappointed^  for 
this  Chili  clover  sustains  the  severities  of  the  clunate  and  flourishes ; 
he  justly  considers  this  to  be  a  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of  Florida.  # 

,  The  Secretary  remmded  the  club  of  the  very  singular  difference 
6f  climate  production,  vegetable  and  animal,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  That  it  is  strangely  observed  that  plants  flow- 
er in  open  air,  when  the  temperature  by  Fahrenheit  is  several 'de- 
grees below  32^  the  freeaebg  point ;  strange  forms  of  animals  are 
found  in  Australia.  That  it  id  observed  that  some  diseases  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  nev^r  appear  in  the  southern ;  that  h  has  been 
observed  by  oar  learned  friends,  Redfield  and  others,  that  gales  pro- 
ceed in  opposite  motions  in  the  respective  hemispheres^  circling  from 
south,  northerly  in  our  hemisphere,  and  from  north,  southerly  in  the 
southern  half. 

Thus  it  appeard  that  a  southern  chrrer  wiU  flouridi  in  the  nortben 
tropics,  while  our  northern  clover  will  not. 

The  secretary  read  an  article  from  tfie  Paris  Agricuhnre,  relation  to 
crop  of  sesame  in  Algeria.  It  states  that  an  acre  well  cultivated,  will 
yield  eighteen  hundred  pounds  Of  the  grain ;  which  yields  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  of  oil.  That  it  is  destined  soon  to  supply  all  notiiem 
£uro|re  with  oil. 

I^resident  Tallmadge,  intimated  some  months  ago,  that  observations 
upon  the  subje^^  of  d&feaded  in  the  two  hemispheres,  inclmed  him  to 
soppo^  thete  were  diseases'  in  eadi  not  capable  of  propagation  in  Ae 
other.  That  cholera  had  not  yet  crossed  the  equatorial  line,  from 
noi^d^  to  south; 
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Mr.  Meigs  added^  we  hare  a  treatise  on  Asiatic  cholera  in  our 
library^  which  contains  maps,  showing  the  course  taken  by  cholera, 
and  it  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  speed  from  place  to  place, 
around  the  earth  nearly,  all  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Now  we 
have  not  heard  of  a  solitary  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  in  any  spot  south 
of  the  equator.    So  far  then  the  opinion  of  the  President  seems  just. 

m 

Mr.  Elliott  inquired  if  th^e  was  a  doyer  known  by  Utie  name  of 
tree  clover? 

Judge  Van  Wyck  supposed  that  some  very  tall  clover  may  have 
been  so  denominated. 

Mr.  Meigs. — ^It  is  probably  an  error  formed  from  the  botanical  name, 
trifolium ;  in  French  trefles,  trefoil,  three  leaved ;  the  term  tre  may 
have  led  to  the  mistake. 

Dr.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point. — ^I  have  remarked  in  my  orchards 
the  singular  fact,  that  while  the  earth  was  frozen,  and  the  apples  fallen 
on  it  frozen,  the  apples  on  my  trees  were  untouched.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  power  of  the  roots,  (reaching  deep  below  the  surface^  of 
deriving  caloric  from  beneath  and  supplying  enough  to  the  tree,  its 
firuit  &c.,  to  countervail  the  frost  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  ^n  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  observations  of  modem  times  show  that 
temperature  rises,  as  we  descend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Brown. — From  Magellan  northerly  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  exhibit  a  greater  analogy  to  trophical  life,  than  any  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  attached  to  the  great 
Survey  of  Fitzroy  and  Beechey,  found  the  South  American  Lion,  the 
Puma^  as  far  $ouik  as  latitude  47^,  and  tiie  Palms  flourishing  in  46^ 
on  an  elevated  Plateau  (or  level)  extending  north  to  Paraguay.  Dar- 
win says  that  this  immense  plateau  is  what  is  geologically  called  an 
Upheaval.  It  shows  diluvial  action  j  the  ancient  Ocean  shores  are  dis- 
tinctly observed  about  its  bases ;  rivers  have  cut  their  deep  passes 
through  it.  These  facts  are  important,  and  the  scientific  deductions 
to  be  made  from  them*  Ttis  plateau  is  connected  with  the  great 
chain  of  Andes*    In  all  this  region  of  plateau  vegetation  is  scarce  and 
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very  peculiar,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  cAaracter 
of  the  plants  fmtnd  in  coal  formations  ;  for  instance,  there  is  among 
others,  the  Hree  Fern  so  often  found  in  coal  formations. 

Dr.  UnderhiU. — ^An  opinion  prevailed  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
that  clover  would  not  thrive  as  a  fixed  crop  in  Virginia.  Bat  late 
experience  has  established  it  as  an  excellent  one  for  that  quarter  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Bowman. — On  my  feuxn  in  Virginia  I  have  flourishing  clover 
fields. 

'  Judge  Livingston. — I  have  often  sowed  the  red  clover  in  October 
successfully. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^I  sow  it  with  oats,  oats  first,  early,  well  harrowed 
in,  then  over  that,  clover  well  brushed  over.  I  am  always  successful 
I  sow  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  April. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Sometimes  timothy  seed  is  sown  successfully 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  snow. 

Dr.  UnderhilL — For  a  crop  of  hay,  I  prefer  to  sow  timothy  akme 
and  late  in  the  season. 

Mr.Bowman. — ^I  have  done  well  with  it,  sowing  it,  on  the  29th  of 
May. 

Mr.  Elliott. — ^I  never  sow  clover  and  timothy  together ;  my  method 
of  broad  cast  is  to  proceed  with  it  so  as  to  return  upon  my  track, 
covering  about  six  feet  wide,  quite  evenly.  I  have  found  the  crop  veiy 
uniform. 

The  Chairman  asked  Dr.  Underbill  to  exhibit  grafting  and  budd- 
ing to  the  club. 

Dr.  Underbill,  took  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  grafts,  brought  to  tlie 
club  by  him  fiom  Croton  Pointy  and  performed  the  oj^erations  of  defti 
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-whip,  inarching,  &c.  For  cleft  grafting,  use  a  saw  to  cut  off  the  part 
of  the  stock  to  be  grafted,  then  cut  the  section  smooth  with  a  yery 
sharp  knife  ;  take  a  chisel  ground  on  both  sides  so  that  its  edge  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  use  a  mallet  to  drive  it  the  suitable  distance  for 
a  proper  split.  Do  this  on  one  side  of  the  centre  or  pith,  never  through 
that.  Have  a  graft  cut  smooth  to  a  wedge  ;  with  a  smaller  chisel  opeiH 
the  cleft  and  insert  the  wedge,  bringing  as  much  of  Ij^e  bark  of  the 
graft  as  you  can  in  close  contact  with  the  bark  of  the  stock.  Graft 
upon  a  stock  not  larger  than  my  wrist,  and  on  smaller.  When  your 
grafts  are  properly  set  in,  take  the  compost  of  bees  wax,  tallow  and 
rosin,  which  are  united  in  such  proportion  that  they  may  be  made 
plaster,  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  but  not  so  as  to  melt  and  run  in 
hot  weather ;  apply  sufficient  of  this,  all  about  the  stock  and  foot  of 
the  graft,  to  cover  up  perfectly  the  cut  parts.  The  Dr.  proceeded  to 
describe  the  whip  grafting,  by  approach  and  inarching.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  mode  of  budding  practised  by  him ;  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  sap  of  fruit  trees,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September ;  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  acquired  its  richest 
condition,  is  more  viscid,  and  is  about  to  undergo  the  change  to  woody 
fibre,  to  form  another  ring  of  wood.  At  this  time  I  bud  my  stocks, 
prefering  to  insert  the  bud,  in  the  north  or  east  side  of  the  stock ;  I 
make  a  transverse  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knift  through  the  bark,  then 
from  the  middle  of  that  cut,  I  make  one  down  the  stock,  long  enough 
t5  admit  the  bud  ;  these  cuts  then  resemble  letter  T.  I  use  a  very 
keen  knife  to  cut  a  bud  off  its  branch,  cutting  a  little  wood  with  it. 
I  take  the  little  piece  of  wood  out  of  the  bud  very  carefully,  because 
it  is  counted  with  what  I  call  the  chit,  in  which  alone  vitality  exists, 
for  if  the  chit  be  wounded  at  all,  the  bud  becomes  utterly  worthless. 
Having  the  bud  all  prepared,  I  lift  up  very  cautiously  the  bark  on  the 
sides  of  the  T,  and  do  not  disturb  the  sap.  This  operation  is  done  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  which  is  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  and  shaped  I 
proper  to  raise  the  bark.  Bud  after  rain,  for  then  the  bark  is  more 
easily  raised  to  that  purpose  ;  I  then  insert  the  bud.  I  then  cut  off 
the  upper  end  of  the  bark  of  the  back  of  the  bud,  exactly  on  the  line 
of  the  top  of  the  T.  Tins  allows  the  remainder  to  fall  into  contact  vn\h. 
the  sap,  and  so  form  an  even  surface  of  the  barks  of  both  the  stock 
and  the  bud  ;  I  then  use  bass  to  confine  it  passing  the  ligature  obliquely 
above  and  below  the  bud,  never  on  it,  a  few  times  around,  and  then 
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tie  it,  If  the  bud  proves  to  be  of  good  growth,  cut  the  bass  Mature 
ofi^  in  MfiTchfoilcmag  always.  Then  in  June  cut  off  the  stock  just 
abore  the  bud,  with  a  sharp  knife  and  in  the  direction  from  the  north 
or  west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud,  sloping  downward  southerly. 
This  cause  rain  to  fall  off  this  slope  from  the  bud  if  sloped  towards 
the  bud  the  water  injures  it. 

Mr.  Meigs,  had  an  opportunity  on  one  occasion  to  see  the  malice  of 
a  villain,  disappomted  because  he  had  barked  his  neighbours  apple  trees 
in  August.  Those  trees  seem  to  prove  that,  (such  is  often  seen,) 
Divine  Providence  caused  the  fruit,  to  be  even  better  than  it  would 
have  been,  without  the  barking,  and  a  beautiful  smooth  new  bark  was 
found* 

Dr»  Underbill  remarked  that  now  buddmg  is  preferred  to  grafliag 
m  all  small  stocks.  The  disappointment  felt  by  those  who  buy  in  our 
m^trket,  trees  said  to  have  been  budded  ;  but  which  prove  after  some 
years,  never  to  have  been,  is  very  severe.  It  often  happens  that  the 
nursery  men  do  not  know  that  their  uubudded  stock  are  taken  to  the 
market  by  their  men ;  but  it  is  so!  And  is  an  injury  not  only  to  the 
unfortunate  buyer  to  the  honest  masters  who  never  bting  a  false  tree 
to  our  market. 

The  Secretary  read  from  some  of  our  best  authortties,  extracts  re- 
lative iq  grafting. 

^^  Grafting  has  been  known  and  practised  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity— naturalists  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  Theophras- 
tus  said  that  a  bird  which  had  swallowed  a  fruit  whole,  left  the  pit  in 
the  cavity  of  a  tree  where  it  was  rotten,  then  being  watered  by  rain 
it  grew  and  so  became  a  tree  of  a  different  kind  from  the  stock." — 
^  Piiny  says  that  a  farmer  wishing  to  make  a  palisade  in  his  farm 
matted  the  bottoms  of  his  palisade  with  the  trunks  of  ivy  inorder  to 
make  it  stronger  and  last  longer.  The  effect  was  that  the  stakes  of 
the  palisade  became  engrafted  with  the  trunks  of  the  ivy  and  pro- 
duced large  trees,  and  that  this  caused  aitention  to  grafting." 
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^^  Many  have  talked  of  chan^ng  the  species  of  fruits  by  grafting 
on  another  of  the  same  class ;  but  there  is  but  little  hope  of  that  by 
ever  so  many  repeated  graftings.  Almonds  and  peaches  may  by 
many  changes  in  the  graftings  and  by  interrations  of  the  stones  of 
the  peaches,  and  of  the  shells  of  the  almonds,  and  by  terribrations  of 
the  stem  and  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  nature  so  much  as  to 
cause  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  almond  to  approach  the  character  of  the 
peach,  and  the  peach  may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  to  a  kind  of  al- 
mond." ^<  Du  Hamel  tried  fully  all  the  experiments  for  grafting 
trees  on  others  of  a  different  genus — ^they  all  failed.  Peach  grafted 
on  plum  doea  well  and  lives  longer  than  in  its  native  state.'' 

Subject  for  (Sscussioo,  grafting,  budding,  seeds  and  planting. 

Grafts  and  cuttings  were  then  distributed,  of  wUoh  Dr.  Underbill 
supplied  some  thousands  from  Croton  Point ;  some  also  from  Mr. 
Pike  of  New  Jersey  ;  some  by  Mr.  Pell  of  Pelham ;  seeds  also  from 
Roswell  L.  Colt  of  Paterson  ;  also  from  Egypt,  sent  by  Lieut.  Row* 
an  of  our  navy,  and  some  from  Dr.  Magowan  of  China 

The  Club  adjourned. 

H«  MJSlOS,  StCfHoty, 


a  9 J  I860. 

Hon.  Robert  Swirr  LrviNosroN  in  the  Chair.    Hs3ff&T  MexcWi 
Sec'y. 

The  Secretary  read  the  followbg  translation  made  by  him  from 
recent  volumes  received  from  Paris,  (viz :) 

Dablxa. 

The  Dahfia,  to  which  unhappily  nature  has  refused  to  give  ibe  sligh- 
test perfume,  is  notwithstanding  at  tUs  time,  next  to  the  rose,  the 
lAssembly.  No.  199.1  33 
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richest  and  most  important  oraament  of  bur  gardens,  and  this 
inence  is  owing  entirely  and  completely  to  Horticulture.    The  Dahlia 
now  sought  for  by  amateurs  is  not  precisely  (as  is  well  known)  the 
work  of  nature.    In  fact^  in  the  year  1789,  when  it  was  carried  from 
Mexico,  its  native  land,  to  Spain,  and  placed  in  the  Botanical  garden 
of  Madrid,  the  flower  had  neither  the  roundness  of  or  the  richness  of 
color  which  are  now  so  much  admired.    It  presented  only  t?ro  rowi 
of  petals  m  its  circumference,  and  had  in  its  centre  a  multitude  of  Et- 
tle  yellow  flowers  of  no  brilliancy.     In  this  condition  the  dahlia  at- 
tracted Tery  little  attention,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of 
man,  this  plant  is  at  present  actually  placed  in  the  first  rank  in  our 
eoUections. 

But  that  change,  we  must  acknowledge,  has  been  produced  veiy 
slowly  ;  during  the  year  after  its  introduction  into  Europe,  the  dahlia 
presented  no  sensible  modification,  its  colors  had  but  little  variety. 
Only  three  were  known,  and  they  served  M.  Cavanilles  to  establish  its 
species,  the  rose,  the  purple  and  the  scarlet,  which  remained  confined 
to  the  garden  of  Madrid  until  1802.  At  that  period  a  French  physi- 
cian of  the  name  of  Thibaud,  carried  to  Paris  a  single  one  of  each 
kind,  and  placed  it  in  the  Museum,  where  M.  Thouin  put  tiiem  into 
pots,  and  these  under  glass.  Here,  as  in  Madrid,  the  dahlia  was  con- 
sidered to  be  more  important  ^  an  eatable  root,  than  as  a  flower, 
much  less  a  conquest  for  Floriculture.  But  they  multiplied  it  within 
the  narrow  domain  of  the  Museum,  in  hope,  as  Thouin  says,  to  see  it 
flourish  in  open  air,  so  that  it  might  be  employed  as  a  middle  flower 
in  the  borders  of  large  parteres.  So  far  the  administration  of  the 
museum  had  filled  its  mission.  It  had  propagated  it  and  had  indicat- 
ed the  mode  of  its  culture. 

A  few  years  later  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  flower  gardeners, 
and  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  of  no  use  as  a  root  to  eat,  they  be- 
gan to  improve  it  as  a  flower.  In  1810  some  new  and  important 
varieties  were  obtained,  the  primitive  colors  began  to  change  for 
others,  the  gardeners  now  had  lilac,  pale  rose,  saffron  and  yellowUi, 
derived  from  the  three  primitive  tints.  These  changes  began  to  attiact 
the  serious  attention  of  some  gardeners,  and  about  the  year  1818,  tbey 
(obtained  b^  m^ans  of  its  seed,  the  first  varieties  of  double  flowenw 
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This  encouraged  them  and  from  that  moment,  the  dahlia  took  pone^- 
moo  of  the  domam  of  Flora ;  but  notwithstanding  this^it  is  bat  irithin 
fifteen  years  that  (thanks  to  the  gardeners  of  England)  the  dahlia  has 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  at  this  time  makes  it  the 
first  flower  of  our  Autumn  gardens*  England  which  had  kept  until 
lately  the  monopoly  of  it,  and  had  the  distmguished  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing our  Amateurs  with  some  to  grow  beside  their  dwarf  dahfias, 
begun  to  see  her  trade  in  dahlias  diminish.  Now,  after  persevering 
cfiTorts,  our  French  gardeners  have  placed  them  in  the  front  rank. 

The  wishes  expressed  by  Andre  Thouin,  are  realized  upon  the  sml 
of  France;  the  dahlia  forms  now  the  ornament  of  the  little  garden  of 
our  smallest  country  cottages.  But  if  Cavanilles,  Thibaud  and  Tbouin 
have  jnst  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Amateurs  for  having  enriched  hor- 
ticulture with  the  first  types  of  this  precious  vegetable,  it  is  but  just 
also  to  share  it  with  Chereau,  Guenot,  Leroy,  Lorain,  Miellez,  Mil- 
cent,  Soutif,  Yoisenou,  &c.,  who  have  endowed  the  garden  with  so 
many  admirable  varieties  of  it,  among  which  will  appear  in  our  flower 
markets,  eahlia  of  white  pointed  with  rose,  white  with  lilac  centre, 
deep  white  with  border  of  carmine,  white  with  border  of  pale  rose, 
white  pointed  with  violet,  white  bordered  with  purple  violet,  scarlet 
of  great  brilliance  bordered  with  white,  reddish  violet  pointed  with 
pure  white,  white  bordered  with  deep  carmine,  &c.  &c  &c.  Tliei^ 
will  appear  this  spring  in  the  Parisian  markets. 


« «• 
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Letter  fnm^  frofttsar  Mopes, 
•  JN'emrky  Marclh  3W,  1850. 

OsHsaAi.  Chajndlse,— Dear  Sir ;  As  you  are  probably  preparing 
your  premium  list  at  the  Institute,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  forget 
the  sub-soil  plough ;  those  now  in  general  use  are  not  well  construct- 
ed, and  a  premium  should  be  offered  to  induce  improvement.  Una 
instrument  as  now  made  has  its  wing  raised  too  high  at  the  rear  of 
the  plow,  aud  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  draw  it  is  thus  use^ 
kssly  increased. 
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The  l)est  now  made  hare  the  wmg4  incbea  U^  at  the  rear,  and 
often  6  inches^ 

Here  you  have  a  vertical  cross-cut  section  of  the  surface  finrrow/ 
and  the  subsoil  plough  cut;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  probable  line 
of  disturbance  of  soil  by  the  wing  of  the  sub-soil  ploi^h,  and  amo- 

.ment's  reflection  will  conyince  you,  that  if  the  wing  be  as  high  as  eyen 
4  inches  at  the  rear,  that  the  amount  of  soil  lifted  this  4  inches,  do- 
ring  every  foot  of  the  onward  motion  of  the  plough,  will  be  50  IbsL, 
and  thus  in  passing  the  length  of  a  sbgle  furrow  of  100  feet,  50,000 
lbs.  of  earth  must  be  raised  4  inches  high,  and  of  course  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  team.    The  object  gained  by  sub-soiling  can  be  as  well 

:mttained  by  raising  the  wiug  two  inches  instead  of  four,  and  penmtting 
the  wing  to  pass  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point ;  thus  by  having  a 

'sharper  *wedge,  a  clayey  or  hard  pan  sub-soil  could  be  readily  disb- 
tegrated,  while  the  lifting  of  two  inches  instead  of  4  would  costless 
than  one  third  the  power,  the  inclined  plane  over  which  the  disturbed 

"Soil  passes  being  easier  in  addition  to  lifting  the  soil  a  much  less  dis- 
tance. I  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  having  been  compelled  to 
use  four  large  pairs  of  Devonshire  cattle  to  run  my  sub-soil  plow. 

■You  will  receive  by  Day's  Express,  a  bundle  of   Pear  Scions  of 
^'tbe  finest  kind  and  in  prime  order;  the  trees  from  which  they  were  ta- 
ken, ca  jie  from  France  four  years  since  and  fruited  last  year  ;  you 
will  recognise  among  them  the  choicest  known  kinds,  and  if  the  Far- 
mers' Club  will  distribute  them  I  shall  feel  obliged. 

Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have  been  bu^ly  engaged  in  the  good  cause 
ilnf ew  Jersey;  for  the  last  six  months  have  delivered  four  or  five  lec- 
tures each  week  on  agriculture,  and  our  farmers  throughout  the  State 
:  are  waking  up.   More  than  1000  sub-soil  plows  are  now  used  by  those 
'  who  nef  er  saw  them  until  last  year,  and  in  many  districts  the  crops 
'  have  been  doubled  in  consequence. 

I  bare  a  list  of  more  than  fifty  farmers  who  have  raised  firom  90  to 
'124  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  during  the  last  year,  by  adop- 
•  Th6  oQt  intended  here  wai  not  received  in  season  for  innerUon. 
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ting  the  improved  methods  proposed  in  my  lectures  of  1818.    One  . 
friend  near  Princeton  raised  57  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre. 

Some  accurate  experimenters  have  found  that  by  thoroughly  cooId- 
ing  com,  they  have  realized  $1  per  bushel  for  it^  in  pork  at  five  cents 
per  lb.  Pork  may  be  grown  at  less  than  4  cents  by  using  cooked  feed. 
By  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jas.  Campbell,  (Working  Farmer^' 
Vol.  2.  No.  2)  you  will  see  that  cooked  food  should  be  used  for  cattlsi 
and  a  portion  of  root  crops  with  it. 

Many  new  Marl  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  New-Jersey 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  farms  in  their  neighborhoods  have 
improved  past  all-  account. 

The  great  salt  meadows  of  New-Jersey  are  also  being  brought  into 
requisition ;  these  meadows  are  deposits  of  organic  matters  washed 
down  from  the  highlands  during  all  time ;  by  decomposing  tUs  muck 
with  Chloride  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Soda,  (made  by  decompos 
ing  common  salt  with  Caustic  Lime)  it  passes  readily  into  fermenta 
tion,  and  is  rendered  proper  food  for  plants.  These  meadows  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  ^'  organic  matter  not  in  a  state  of  decay y'* 
and  they  only  require  proper  treatment,  and  then  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  highlands  where  they  came  from,  to  render  every  hill  top  in 
New-Jersey  as  fertile  as  the  bottom  lands  of  the  south  west. 

I  have  used  3000  loads  of  this  material,  and  last  year  raised  24,000 
heads  of  late  Bergen  cabbages  on  two  acres,  and  indeed  all  my  crops 
were  equally  prolific. 

Do  induce  the  Farmer's  Club  to  occupy  more  time  with  discusang 
^vhe  merits  of  modem  improvements,  and  less  in  repeating  those  of  the 
ancie]|ts.  Old  wine  is  good,  but  old  style  agricu]tursd  rules  are  only 
to  be  tolerated  when  they  happen  to  resemble  those  of  later  dates. 

Root  crops  require  attention  at  tiiis  time ;  small  fruit  culture  should 
also  receive  .encouragement ;  the  consumption  of  small  fruits  are  in- 
crea^g,  and  the  least  diminution  m  price  doubles  the  consumption. 
There  are  more  Strawbeones  eateu  io  Cincinnati  than  m  New-Tork, 
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and  they  are  raised  in  that  vicinity  at  lyalf  the  eo$t  of  fliofe  grown 
here,  simply  because  their  culture  is  better  understood. 

The  superior  kinds  of  Raspberries  (Fastol£i  and  others,)  are  dailjr 
becoming  faiTorites,  and  many  nurserymen  in  back  counties,  are 
selling  the  plants  at  $25  per  hundred,  while  those  of  other  fine  kinds 
are  selling  at^.  Mr.  Paterson  of  Newark,  sold  of  fruit  and  plants, 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  $1400  per  acre.  Who  would  raise  hay  or  cc»n 
within  a  few  miles  of  New-York  with  such  an  example  before  them  ! 

Yours  truly, 
JAS.  J.  MAPES. 

Judge  Livingston  said  he  had  been  very  successful  in  planting*  tbs 
cuttings  of  the  grape,  by  deferring  the  cutting  of  the  sdcms  till  about 
the  first  of  May,  or  until  the  buds  have  swollen  considerably,  and  in- 
deed, until  the  extreme  bud  on  the  vine  is  opening  into  leaf.  The 
cuttings  should  have  four  buds  on  them.  They  should  be  planted  in 
rich  ground,  well  wrought  with  the  spade  at  least  a  foot  deep,  tht 
scions  about  9  or  7  inches  deep,  or  the  top  bud  above  ground,  and  the 
next  just  below  the  surface,  in  rows  east  and  west,  and  sheltered  from 
tiie  midday  sun  by  aboard  10  or  12  inches  wide.  They  vrill  require 
watering  at  least  once  a  week  in  July  and  August  if  the  season  be  very 
dry.  The  loss  will  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  I  prune  in  the  fidl 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fiiUen, 

Mr.  Elliott  vrished  to  know  if  the  European  grapes  would  stand 
the  winter  of  this  climate  without  protection. 

Judge  Livingston  said  he  has  had  them  do  well  one  hundred  miles 
North  of  this.  In  this  dty  they  are  not  protected.  The  best  pmteo- 
tion  is  to  bury  them  2  or  3  inches. 

Mr.  Meigs  said  he  set  out  100  cuttings,  in  a  trench  of  two  feet  de^ 
of  prepared  soil,  a  leaning  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
The  sap  circulates  eaaer,  not  one  fiuled.  Dr.  Underbill  says  he  loses 
70  per  cent.    Mr.  Meigs  adverted  to  Gen.  Tallmadge's  interestiiig 
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xemaxks  in  relation  to  the  growing  grapes  in  glatt  houses^  pobliahed  in 
the  Artizan  on  the  6th  inst.  Many  Taluable  grafts  were  distriba* 
ted  from  Gen.  Tallmadge,  Dr.  Underhill  and  Prof.  Mapes ;  also  Virga- 
lieu  Pears,  from  seed  inoculating  with  the  bud  from  the  nursery  of  C.  H. 
Davis,  Cayuga  Bridge,  now  for  sale  by  H.  C.  Perry,  272,  9tfa  st. 

Mr.  Meigs. — Chili  Clover  iniroiuced  into  Florida — Suame.  Qorer- 
nor  Brown,  of  Florida,  about  three  years  ago  receiy^  some  cloyer 
seed  from  Chili  through  the  Patent  Office,  which  he  planted  with  mudi 
doubt/or  all  former  experiments  to  raise  clover  there  had  failed.  The 
Chili  Clover  has  flourished  in  all  the  trying  changes  of  the  climate,  and 
appears  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  region  of  Florida.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  wealth  of  that  State,  for  it  supplies  what 
was  much  needed,  a  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

Sesame  is  cultivated  in  Algeria.  Its  oil  is  destined  to  supply  th« 
whole  Northern  surface  of  our  hemisphere.  Of  all  the  oleaginous 
plants,  this  is  the  best.  Properly  watered,  one  acre  gives  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred  pounds  weight  of  seed.  It  yields  fifty  per 
cent,  of  oiL    In  Marseilles  they  mix  it  with  olive  oil. 

Gen.  Chandler. — ^The  Institute  has  received  some  valuable  seedi. 
from  Egypt,  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Farmers  Club  by  Lieut  James  H. 
Rowan,  of  the  United  States ;  which  have  been  nearly  all  distributed. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  having  received  some  of  them, 
viz.,  cotton  seed,  replied  as  follows  : 

Wdikmgtony  .Opril  2, 1860. 
AxxMTniAM  CfiANDUEB,  £sq. 

Sup.  Agent  American  buHtute. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  27th  ult.,  and 
the  cotton  seed  £rom  upper  Egypt,  for  which  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
I  hope  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  ita  trial  this  season, 
but  the  oontmued  hi^  water  of  the  IMGssissippi  renders  it  doubtful 


many  thaiiln  for  your  land  attention,  I  remain  your  fiiend 

and  iter?antC 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

Judge  Yan  Wyck  remarked  diat  tke  Ustoiy  of  the  Dahlia  remmda 
us  of  the  great  improvement  made  by  intelligent  cultiyalion  in  other 
vegetables  and  plants.  The  modern  Dahlia  is  now  called  l^gy  while 
the  Rose  is  8ty||d  Qneen  of  flowers.  V/e  ought  to  perseyeie  in  our 
fflbrts  to  in^rove  all  useful  and  agreeable  plants: 

Rev*  Mr.  Elliott. — ^I  prune  grape  vines  in  November.  I  set  oat  the 
onttings  as  soon  as  cut. 

Chairman. — I  have  taken  onttings  with  young  leaves  on  in  May, 
and  succeeded  well  m  growing  them.  I  generally  lose  some  2S  per 
cent  of  those  I  set  out,  I  put  them  about  sax  or  seven  inches  deep. 
Two  buds  down  y  one  just  under  the  surface  and  but  one  out. 

Mr.  Mliott. — ^I  set  tbem  in  sixteen  mches  and  incline  them  abost 
thirty  degrees.    Will  European  grape  vines  stand  the  winter  here  ? 

^  Chairman. — They  live  at  my  country  seat  100  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son River.  To  cany  them  safe  through  the  winter,  I  cover  tfaem  three 
or  fo«ir  inches  with  earth,  (laying  them  down  of  course.) 

Mr.  Meigs.— I  made  a  deep  trench  according  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Columella  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Bones,  ashes, 
ripe  manure,  all  well  mixed  by  stirring.  I  set  cuttings  leaning  45 
degrees  to  the  north,  (the  trench  being  north  and  south.)  I  hardly 
lost  one  of  them. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — We  had  an  oppoitumty  kst  &II  to  taste  the 
grapes  from  Ae  cold  vinery  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  and  we  fcund  them 
of  the  first  and  largest  growth,  and  of  delicious  taste. 

Meigs. — Some  men  of  my  age  think  it  hardly  worth  their  while  to 
plant  vines  and  tree&  I  beg  to  quote  an  Oriental  tale,  as  an  apology 
for  us  oU  mm  in  our  zeal  for  agriculture  genorally. 
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A  Stiltan  of  Peraa  attended  by  hig  mier,  guards,  purse  bearer,  &c. 
saw  a  Tery  old  man  setting  out  a  young  fruit  free.  He  saluted  him 
and  asked  his  age,  the  old  man  replied  fwLt  years.  An  attendant 
checked  him  for  speaking  thus  to  the  Sultan.  But  he  observed,  my 
long  life  had  been  passed  in  the  ordinary  idle  way  of  man.  It  is 
only  four  years  since  I  began  to  plant  for  others,  as  others  have  be- 
fore planted  for  me,  and  I  account  all  my  past  years  as  nought  ex- 
cept the  four.  Good,  said  the  Sultan,  and  the  purse  bearer,  as  was 
customary  when  the  Sultan  spoke  approbation,  immediately  handed  a 
purse  of  a  thousand  pieces  to  the  old  man,  who  remarked,  other  men^s 
trees  require  many  years  to  yield  fruit,  while  mine  produce  it  as  soon 
as  planted.  Bravo,  said  the  Sultan,  and  ordered  him  another  purse  of 
a  thousand  pieces.  And  dre  said  the  old  man,  other  men's  trees  give 
but  one  crpp  of  fruit  in  a  year,  while  mine  give  me  two.  Bravo,  said 
the  Sultan :  Adieu,if  I  stay  here  your  worth  and  wit  will  hurt  my  treasury. 

Grafts,  cuttings  and  seeds  were  distributed. 

Subject  for  next  meeting,  seeds  and  planting,  grafts,  cuttings  &c. 

The  Club  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Secretary. 


AprU  16^A,  185a 

Judge  Van  Wtck  in  the  Chair ;  HsimT  Meigs,  Secretary. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  extract  made  by  him  from  the 
voyage  of  Juan  B'UUoa. 

The  King  of  Spain  commissioned  Dbn  George  Juan  and  Don 
Antonio  D'Ulloa,  in  1735,  to  visit  and  famine  South  America. 
They  examined  the  %mous  beds  of  guano,  used  by  the  Peruvians  as 
manure. 

They  say  that  "  many  persotas  supposed  it  to  be  a  natural  earth, 
for  on  boring  into  it  they  found  it  the  same  at  the  bottom  as  at 
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the  surface ;  bat  our  trarellen  say  that  guano  is  the  Indian  name  for 
dung  in  general,  that  it  is  the  dung  of  sea  birds  which  abound  here  m 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.    These  birds  after  spending  the  day  in 
catching  their  food  in  the  sea,  repair  to  the  islands  near  the  coast,  to 
rest  during  the  night ;  and  their  number  being  so  great  as  entirely  to 
^over  the  ground,  they  leave  a  proportionable  quantity  of  excrement 
or  dung.    This  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  a  crust,  and  is 
daily  increasing  so  that  although  great  quantities  are  taken  away,  it  is 
never  exhausted.    This  guano  is  used  by  the  natives  to  manure  their 
maize,  (Indian  Com.)    A  little  of  it  is  put  near  each  stem  and  imme- 
diately watered,  and  the  same  watering  as  often  as  necessary ;  it  is 
found  greatly  to  fertilize  the  ground.  It  is  also  used  in  fields  of  someother 
grain,  but  never  with  wheat  or  barley.    Vast  quantities  are  yearly  used 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

<^  The  fish  consumed  by  thegtMtnoef,  (as  the  fishing  birds  are  called) 
are  anchovies,  the  shoals  of  which  are  beyond  all  comparison.  Many 
of  these  birds  are  called  alcatracei ;  they  are  a  kind  of  gulL 

THE  GRAPES. 

<^  The  grapes  at  Lima  are  of  various  kinds ;  and  among  them  one 
called  the  Italian,  is  very  large  and  delicious.  The  vines  extend 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  very  well  adapted 
to  support  them,  it  being  stoney  or  full  of  sand.  These  vines  are 
pruned  and  watered  at  proper  tmies,  and  they  thrive  remarkably  irith- 
out  any  other  care.  No  other  cuTture  is  bestowed  upon  those  designed 
for  wine,  but  none  of  the  grapes  near  Lima  are  used  for  wine ;  the 
demand  for  them  for  the  table  h&oft  too  lai^e." 

The  Secretary  observed  in  reference  to  planting  seeds,  that  a  very 
fair  and  careful  experiment  on  planting  wheat  was  made  near  Paris  a 
few  years  ago,  which  led  distinctly  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inches  and 
a  half  for  best  and  greatest  crop.  That  he  had  for  a  great  many  years 
planted  com  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  great  a#antage  to  the  crop. 
That  he  had  often  observed  that  deep  planted  com  comes  up  often 
yellow  and  remains  unfolded  for  some  days,  while  that  planted  very 
shallow  comes  up  green  and  unfolds  leaves  broader  than  the  other, 
and  stretching  them  almost  horizontally  over  the  sux&ce.    That  some 
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of  our  modem  fiaxners  seem  to  think  that  deep  tillage  is  a  modem  in- 
Tention ;  that  is  as  great  an  error  as  many  others  as  to  the  practice  of 
olden  times.  We  do  'not  yet  even  succeed  in  architecture  in  many 
important  points,  as  well  as  the  Gbeeks  did  in  the  days  of  Pericles ; 
we  built  for  the  accommodation  of  our  Congress  a  Hall  for  eachHousei 
Senate  and  Representatives,  in  the  forai  of  the  Odeon  of  Pericles  in- 
stead of  the  Fortan.  We  are  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  statuary. 
We  have  commenced  permanent  roads  like  those  of  old  ;  the  Appian, 
Flaminian,  &c.  We  have  just  began  to  transmit  intelligence  by  rail- 
roads, about  as  rapidly  as  it  was  transmitted  in  Assyria,  in  Greece'and  in 
Rome.  The  select  horses  ran  at  full  speed,  a  few  miles  each,  the 
news  was  handed  to  another  rider  ready  mounted,  who  went  ofif  at 
full  speed,  so  that  the  express  moved  on  an  average  nearly  thirty 
miles  an  hour  ;  on  its  arrival  at  Rome  a  person  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose read  with  a  loud  voice,  great  numbers  were  ready  to  write  down 
the  news,  they  then  hastened  to  the  various  sections  of  the  city  and 
read  with  loud  voices  to  the  crowds  assembled  at  these  news  places. 
Thus  no  time  was  lost  in  setting  up  types,  so  that  all  Rome  got  the 
news  in  half  the  time  we  now  get  it  by  rail-roads,  through  the 
printed  Extra.  The  Electro  Tel^raph  is  ours,  the  old  folks  knew 
nothing  of  that. 

As  to  the  deep  and  thorough  tillage,  the  French  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety felt  great  surprise  about  four  years  ago,  when  a  French  translation 
was  made  from  the  excellent  work  on  agriculture  by  an  Italian  named 
Torello,  written  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  doctrines  of  this  bode 
are  not  now  surpassed. 

Mr.  Pike.  —He  advised  (I  think)  too  much  ploughing,  that  would 
cause  the  fertilizing  gasses  to  escape  from  the  soil.  They  rise  and  are 
carried  away. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  approves  shallow  planting  especially  for  Indian 
Com. 


Dr.  UnderhiU. — ^I  plant  com  from  two  indbes  to  two  inches  and 
a  half.    Wheat  about  two  to  three. 
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Mr.  Pike. — ^I  put  wheat  in  as  near  three  inches  deep  as  I  can. 

Dr.  Antisell. — ^The  island  of  Ichaboe^  on  the  western  coasit  of 
Africa,  Avas  cleared  of  the  deep  deposits  of  guano,  and  in  the  very 
short  time  which  has  elapsed  since,  a  new  deposit  of  the  depth  of 
about  eighteen  inches  has  been  made. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  few  months  ago,  the  Institute  sent  by 
Mr.  Uzziah  Wenman  to  Prussia,  a  copy  of  its  transactions  as  publish- 
ed by  the  State.  He  delivered  them  to  the  Royal  agricultural  society 
at  Berlin.  They  were  received  with  muth  isatisfaction,  and  that 
society  returned  to  the  Institute  £fteen  volumes  of  their  transactions, 
and  ask  for  free  and  full  interchange. 

Mr.  Bowman. — ^I  ploughed  my  land  in  Virginia  about  eight  inches. 
Much  of  the  land  thereabout  was  badly  cultivated .  A  harrow  was  used 
to  drag  down  the  last  year's  com  stalks,  then  with  a  shovel-nose 
plough  cut  a  shallow  furrow,  some  three  inches  deep,  in  which  the 
com  was  planted.  The  crop  from  an  acre  so  cultivated,  the  yield 
was  about  two  barrels  of  com,  (about  ten  bushels.)  I  have  seen 
three  bushels  of  wheat  the  yield  of  an  acre,  yet  that  soil  had  plenty 
of  potash  in  it. 

Mr.  Meigs. — ^Mr.  Madison  after  he  left  the  Presidential  chair,  be- 
came president  of  an  agricultural  society.  There  he  delivered  some 
very  able  remarks  on  agriculture.  Among  other  things,  that  the 
natural  depth  of  soil  all  over  level  parts  of  the  globe  never  cultivated, 
does  not  exceed  one  foot  as  a  general  mle.  The  soil  will  not  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  increase,  altho  covered  with  vegetable  and  animal  life 
from  creation.  Malthus  in  his  work  on  population,  calculated  that  in 
the  year  1000,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  about  one  million, 
and  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  increase  there  have  been  bom  since 
so  many  human  beings  that  there  would  be  five  or  nx  thousand  bodies 
for  every  square  yard  of  the  land. 

A  like  calculation  in  reference  to  tike  other  animals  and  the  trees 
&c.,  will  be  convincmg  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  tha 
almighty  gives  us  one  foot  of  soil,  which  is  as  deep  as  we  can  con- 
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Teniently  till  it,  and  that  this  one  foot  is  the  laboratory  in  which  all 
Tegetable  and  animal  life  are  wrought  out. 

Grafts,  Cuttings  ajid  seeds  were  dbtiibuted. 

Dr.  Underhill,  proposed  as  subjects  for  next  meeting  grafts,   cut- 
tings, seeds  and  planting. 

The  Club  adjourned. 

fi.  MEIGS|  Secretary. 


April  23(2, 1850. 

HoK.  RoBSET  Swirr  LiruiosToir  19  the  Chair.    Heioit  Mxigs, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Meigs.— *jEJ8fi[y  jdanHng  of  Potatoes, — The  experience  of  seye- 
ral  past  years,  has  proved  that  the  early  planting  of  this  most  valuable 
Tegetable,  is  most  free  from  the  evils  which  have  of  late  beset  it. 

And  besides  that ;  the  mode  of  planting  has  become  of  great  im* 
portance.  Mr.  Williams  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  demonstrated  by 
results  of  unquestionable  truth,  that  when  the  but  ends  and  seed  ends 
of  the  potatoes  are  cut  off  and  planted,  the  produce  is  as  4G  for  the 
hut  endsj  as  60  for  the  seed  ends  ;  and  from  the  middle,  cut  in  two 
parts,  as  160  ;  thus  showing  the  superiority  of  the  centre  to  be  60  per- 
cent in  quantity. 

We  have  often  adverted,  (in  this  club)  to  the  great  utility  of  birds 
as  destroyers  of  insects,  injurious  to  vegetation.  Any  observer  of  the 
habits  of  many  birds,  will  testifiy  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  insect 
enemies  of  our  gardens  and  fields  by  birds.  We  therefore  hail  with 
great  pleasure  the  recent  passage  of  a  law,  by  our  good  neighbour  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  imposing  a  fine  of  five  dollars  on  any  person  who 
shall  kill,  {off  his  own  place;)  the  night  or  musquito  hawk,  chimney 
«wnUow,  insitin  or  s^nft,  woodpeeker^  wh^ipoorwill,  cuckoo,  long 
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bird  or  bee  mattiD,  clape  or  higbhole,  cat  bird,  wren,  blae  birdyineadow 
lark,  brown  thresher,  dove,  fire  bird  or  summer  red  bird,  hanging  bird, 
ground  robin  or  chewink,  boblink  or  rice  bird,  robin,  snow  or  chipping 
bird,  sparrow,  Carolina  lit,  warbler,  black  bird,  blue  jay,  and  srnaU 
owl.    Or  destroying  the  eggs  of  any  of  the  birds  aforesaid. 

» 
r 

Such  an  act  as  this  would  grace  any  state,  and  if  canied  out  kj 
honest  and  firm  goyemment  irould  enoble  any  empire. 

Birds  constitute  almost  entirely  our  police  against  insecfts  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  when  permitted  to  multiply,  they  will  be  in  force 
about  equal  to  the  mischieyous  power  of  the  countless  hosts  of  insects^ 
for  one  wren  wiU  destroy  in  a  day  more  than  ten  men  can  do.  Jer- 
sey protects  the  birds,  and  the  birds  of  Jersey  in  a  few  years  will  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  mankind  by  their  numbers,  song,  utility  and 
beauty ;  now  and  then  some  birds  will  take  a  taste  of  our  fruit,  but 
for  one  cherry  pecked  by  a  robin  we  are  fireed  from  ten  thousand 
noxious  insects.  The  Legislature  of  Jersey  might  haye  included 
even  bats  along  with  the  night  hawk,  for  they  sally  out  after  sunset 
and  sweep  the  air  of  insects  which  fly  by  night. 

This  is  no  light  subject,  for  man  has  suffered  famine  and  pestilence 
in  all  probability,  little  less  from  insect  legions  than  from  war.  The 
Hessian  fly  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  fixun 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  perhaps  after  all  our  yain  research  after  the  cause 
of  the  potato  disease,  we  may  ultimately  discover  it  to  be  owing  to 
some  very  minute  insect  which  the  bat  swallows  by  thousands  at 
night  or  birds  by  day.  The  huge  whale  is  known  to  subsist  on  the 
minute  animals  whose  centiUicns  abound  in  ocean,  and  his  daily  oc- 
cupajtion  is  to  take  them  into  his  capacious  jaws  and  strain  them 
through  his  whalebone  sieve. 

Famme  haa  followed  the  trail  of  insects  often  in  the  history  of 
men,  and  pestilence  has  been  found  to  follow  in  the  rear.  Let  our 
beautiful  birds  then  abound !  Let  us  teach  them  not  to  fear  as. 

Dr.  UnderhiU,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  this  club  be  tendered  to 
the  {jegislature  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  for  the  passage  of  the  la^i 
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protecting  the  birds  wluch  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  intsect ;  and 
the  club  entertains  the  hope  that  all  our  States  may  follow.  And  that 
the  secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^I  wish  that  the  crow  had  been  included  in  the  ad- 
mirable  law  we  have  just  read.  The  moral  courage  required  is  not 
less  than  the  wisdom,  to  pass  such  a  law.  If  all  men  were  aware  of 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  we  obtain  from  the  birds,  no  one  would 
touch  an  egg,  or  harm  the  useful  creature.  '  The  crow  does  more  good 
when  he  follows  the  £mners  plough,  and  swallows  immense  numbers 
of  the  grey,  the  black.andthe  white  grubs,  which  do  a  hundred  times 
more  harm  to  the  crops,  than  the  crows  do  to  the  seed.  Besides  it  is 
so  easy  to  prevent  this  useful  bird  from  picking  up  your  seed  com. 
Carry  a  white  cotton  lu^  around  the  field,  supported  on  poles  about 
ten  or  twelve  fe(t  high,  and  crows  will  not  go  in^de  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  if  he  should,  you  may  hang  here  and  there  bits  of  bright  tin  to  the 
line,  these  tumbg  about  and  casting  r^ectionsy  make  crows 
utterly  avoid  the  interior.  The  good  done  by  destruction  of  these 
grubs  wiiich  are  the  larva  of  insects,  is  double,  for  both  as  larva  and 
insects  they  are  enemies  of  our  crops.  Further  we  should  soak  the 
seeds  over  night  in  a  solution  of  salt  petre,  made  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  it  in  one  quart  of  hot  water,  when  you  can  bear  your  hand 
in  it,  then  put  in  the  grain  and  stir  it  well.  Next  day  pour  off  the 
water  and  roll  it  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  wood  ashes,  so  that  every  grain 
gets  a  coat.  Soak  the  Indian  torn  in  the  same  way,  and  next  day 
stir  it  in  a  solution  of  a  wine  glass  full  of  tar  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  ; 
when  the  water  is  cooled  so  that  you  can  bear  a  hand  in  it.  This  we 
call  glazing  flie  com ;  then  roll  it  in  plaster  or  ashes  as  above. 

Dr.  Elliot. — ^Unless  this  glazing  be  very  thin  there  may  be  d\Sr 
culty  in  the  growth  of  the  com. 

Dr.  Underbill. — Some  of  the  small  birds,  one  of  the  woodpecker 
can  even  scrape  off'  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  their  billsy  the 
aphis  of  eggs  of  insects  deposited  with  a  glutinous  mass  to  make  them 
stick.    The  Southern  States  protect  the  turkey  buzzard  by  Bkjine  of 
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ten  dollars  for  killing  it.  Our  little  cat  bird  is  a  great  destrojer  of 
caterpillars;  it  will  hardly  touch  any  thing  else  for  her  own  e^g  or 
for  her  young.  There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  our  wild  chenj  tree 
for  butterflies.  For  the  deposit  of  their  eggs,  no  tree  of  the  forest  is  ao 
Viuch  covered  with  the  nests  of  catterpillars  as  this.  I  cut  ihenL 
down.  The  wren  feeds  on  a  variety  of  insects,  helps  the  bees  much| 
by  eating  the  moths  so  detested  by  the  bees.  The  wren  busies  itself 
among  the  bees,  all  of  whom  are  pleased  with  its  company.  Oar 
king  bird  has  been  supposed  to  eat  bees,  and  one  of  his  names  b 
Bee  Martin,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake,  he  watches  the  bees  as  they 
pass  him,  never  touches  one  of  them,  but  the  instant  he  sees  a  drone 
he  snaps  him  up.  The  bees  themselves  kill  off  drones  when  the  sup- 
ply of  honey  is  a  little  short* 

The  Chairman. — ^That  is  so. 

Dr.  UnderhilL-^Within  seven  years  past  we  have  had  an  inva^on 
from  the  aphis  by  millions  on  millions.  They  almost  destroyed  all  the 
leaves  in  some  of  our  orchards.  This  occurred  after  our  woodpeckers 
had  almost  disappeared  from  among  us;  it  was  then  came  the  myriads 
of  aphis.  Our  heedless  sportsmen  had  destroyed  or  frightened  our 
birds;  sure  am  I  that  they  would  not  have  fired  upon  the  birds  if  they 
had  known  their  value.  Lately  some  woodpeckers  have  appeared, 
among  them,  the  little  one  which  scrapes  off  the  eggs  as  before  ob- 
served. The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  deserves  the  greatest  praise 
for  its  moral  courage  in  facing  the  prejudice  of  those  who  do  not 
know  the  immense  utility  of  the  birds  protected  by  this  new  law.  I 
wish  that  the  prohibition  may  be  extended  to  the  owners  of  the  farms 
also.  Some  of  these  protected  birds  are  among  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  the  grove,  some  of  them  pour  out  like  the  boblink,  a  deluge  of 
melodious  notes.  This  boblink,  is  the  reed  bird  of  Carolina,  flie 
ortotanj  &c.  We  must  follow  the  noble  lead  of  Jersey  in  this  matter. 
All  governments  should  do  so.  Encourage  the  study  of  entomology 
(insects]  and  that  of  birds  in  reference  td  them.  The  members  of  this 
club  can  do  much  good  by  careful  attention  to  the  habits  of  insects, 
and  giving  at  the  meetings  faithful  statements  of  what  they  have  dis- 
covered .  If  any  man  shall  find  out  how  to  protect  his  own  crops,  he 
will  be  far  ahead  of  others^  for  we  lose  three  quartan  of  our  cheiriei 
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by  tbe  1mf%  put  iiio  tiiein  by  lome  insect ;  pcaxi  also  and  MxA^  att* 
tbe  plums  cscept  tba  winter  gage,  especially  bebv  llie  faif^lands  of 
the  Hudson. 

Chainnan. — ^But  it  has  now  nearly  reaabed  the  kkea ! 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^Wben  we  bave  a  good  crop  of  plams^  it  b  when  we 
have  bad  an  uncommonly  cold  spring.  Among  the  pbuns  the  damson 
{damascene,  or  plnms  of  Dasttasoos,)  has  not  escaped.  The  Admirable 
e£fect  of  pure  ripe  fruit)  on  the  human  constitution^  indiices  me  to  niga 
the  bnportance  of  caring  for  itin  all  its  perfection.  No  fruit  attacked 
by  insects  is  proper  to  eat.  Professor  Agassi%  remarked  to  us  tbst 
our  insects  baye  peculiaritiea  different  from  those  of  Europe  ;  and  be 
intended  to  study  them ;  tb^e  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  attend  to  it 

Hugh  Wardle^  of  Staten  Island,  presented  a  sample  of  Amotto  manu- 
factured by  him  it  bis  works  on  Staten  Island^  together  with  the  &!'- 
lowing  statement :  Tbe  colouring  of  cheese  is  more  important  tiian 
most  persons  are  aware  of.  It  ripens  the  cheese^  prerents  in  a  great 
measure  the  formation  of  air  cells  by  neutrali&ng  acidy  the  dieear 
commands  a  lugher  price  and  is  ready  for  acportstien  at  least  one 
month  sooner.  To  use  it  in  colouring  the  dieese,  pour  a  half  pint 
of  bailing  water  npon  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  Amotto,  &r  iha 
wdght  of  two  cent  piece  for  areiy  hundred  pounds  wci^t  of  cheeaai 
stram  the  solution  through  linen^  and  mix  it  with  the  milk,  before  the 
let  is  put  in* 


Mr.  Wardle  will  prepare  a  statement  in  writing  of  bis  whole  pro- 
cess, for  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Elliott — ^The  greatest  care  \s  requisite;  the  curd  is  first  very 
tenderly  pressed  &c.,  by  tbe  hand,  and  but  little  whey  is  then  taken 
away  from  it.  It  is  lAer  ibis  broken  up  again  with  increased  pteMre 
by  the  band,  and  soon  until  the  last  bandHng ;  then  the  aadiakeoMf 
pressed  by  hand. 

Judge  Van  Wydc.— I  tiew  the  commumcatiott  of  lir«  Wtrdle,  as 
hig^y  unportant    The  butter  and  cheese  of  our  country,  is  of  rery 
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great  Taltte,  employing  now  a  large  number  of  our  Syrmsrs  -vAc 
enormous  amounts  for  export^  as  well  as  home  consumption,  at «  very 
small  expense  to  themselves ;  the  difficulty  has  been  and  is  yet,  to  make 
a  good  article.  It  seems  now  by  Mr.  Wardle's  statement,  and  by  the 
experience  of  many  that  good  management,  gives  double  value  to  our 
cheese.  The  importance  of  pure  amotto  to  our  dairies  is  great :  adulter- 
ation is  so  easy. 

As  to  the  bjurious  inseds,  common  salt  is  one  remedy  as  far  as  it 
oan\)e  applied,  and  it  is  also  one  for  mildew.  In  England  Dr. 
Cartwright  applied  a  solution  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  ounces  of  salt,  in 
one  gallon  cf  water  on  a  wheat  field  in  stripes,  and  all  the  stripes 
qprinkled  with  it  proved  entirely  free  from  mildev^,  and  the  other 
stripes  not  salted,  all  lost  by  it.  , 

Mr.  Meigs*  Amotto  as  described  by  Lindley,  in  his  great  work, 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  is  of  his  110th  order  called  Nacourtiacea — 
Biaadi.  Almost  all  of  them  inhabit  the  hottest  part  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Africa ;  two  or  three  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
one  or  two  in  Zealand.  The  Bixa  Orellana  contains  angular  seedsy 
covered  with  an  orange  red  waxen  pulp  or  pellicle ;  this  is  the  Ar- 
notto.  It  is  separated  from  the  seeds  by  washing.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  preparation  of  chocolate,  was  reckoned  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  maniot  or  janipha  manihot 

Subject  for  next   meeting — ^Inseots,   seeds,   planting,  grape  vine^ 
Starr's  exhibition  of  minute  insects  by  his  solar  microscope.    Adj. 

H.  MEIGS,  Sec'y. 


On  readmg  the  recent  law  of  New  Jersey  for  the  protection  of  that 
class  of  bir^s  which  protect  our  vegetation  from  the  ravages  of  cer- 
tain insects,  and  after  discussion  had  thereon  : 

On  motion  of  Riqhard  T.  Undei:hi]l,  M.  D.  of  Groton  Point, 
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Bt99htd  vnmnimmulyy  That  the  thanks  •£  this  club  be  tendered 
to  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  the  law  passed  hj  it, 
for  the  protection  of  that  class  of  birds  which  protect  us  from  the 
raTages  of  insects  m  our  crops,  and  the  club  entertains  the  hope  that 
all  our  states  will  follow  this  intelligent  and  noble  example. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  tranamt  a  copy  of  this  resolutbn  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 

A  true  copy  firom  the  minutei. 


Farmere>  Club^  April  ZOth,  1860. 
Judge  Van  Wtce  in  the  Chak .    llfr.  Henky  Muob  Secretary. 

Mr.  Meigs  observed  that  there  are  now  ascertained  about  300  q>e* 
cies  of  Curculio.  All  this  race  are  ColeopterS|  that  is,  have  shelly  co« 
yers  for  their  wings.  Their  larva  are  very  small  oblong  soft  worms, 
with  six  legs,  which  are  scaly,  and  its  head  also  b.  Larva  signifies 
mask,  owing  to  the  purpose  it  serves  of  masking  the  perfect  inseet. 
This  lar^'a  penetrates  grain  and  wheat ;  in  wheat  it  obtains  the  nam« 
of  weevil.  One  small  species  enters  the  elm  leaf  and  eats  a  habita-^ 
tion  in  it  on  one  side,  which  turns  yellow ;  this  dwelling  swells  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  termed  a  bladder.  At  the  next  stage  this  curculio  pierces 
the  bladder  and  jumps  out  of  it ;  its  hind  legs  and  thighs  are  adapted 
to  active  leaping. 


Lieuwenhoek  observed  the  Aphides  carefully,  and  found  that  a 
gle  pair,  male  and  female,  beginning  on  ihe  first  day  of  June,  had  in 
three  months  seven  hundred  thousand  descendants. 

The  Oreeks  called  the  insect  Entcma — ^meaning  cut  in  two ;  the 
Latins  called  it  htsedum,  meanmg  the  same  thing,  the  thoiax  or 
breast  b^g  almost  divided  from  the  abdomen  or  belly.  Naturalists 
have  attributed  to  Solomon,  the  great  Eing  of  the  Jews,  the  first  writ^ 
ings  on  the  8ubject*of  insects,  and  lament  the  loss  of  those  writings. 
From  Solomon  to  Agasoz,  this  subjept  has  been  deemed  of  gref^t  im* 
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occupied  abovt  three  faimdxed  dieliiigaiahed 


luding 


Swunmerdam  giTet  to  insedB  an  equal  if  not  superior  dignity  to 
the  large  animals.    He  Bays,  ^  while  we  dissect  with  care  the  btter, 
we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant  dispodtion  of  their  parts,  and 
to  what  a  height  is  our  astonishment  raised  when  we  discoyer  all  these 
parts  arranged  m  the  least  insect  b  the  same  regular  manner.    Kcit- 
withstanding  the  smallness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  us  from  preferring 
them  to  the  largest  animals,  if  we  consider  either  tteir  unwearied  dili- 
gence, their  wonderful  powers,  or  their  inimitable  propenaty  to  labor. 
Their  amazing  love  to  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled  among 
the  largest  animals — ^they  not  only  carry  them  to  places  where  they 
can  get  food,  but  if  by  accident  they  are  killed  and  cut  to  pieces,  the 
parents  will  carry  the  jiecen  away  in  their  anas.    Who  can  diow  such 
examples  among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified  with  the  title 
of  perfect  I 

Barbut  thought  that  the  antenne  of  insects  were  their  organs  of  hear- 
ing— however  this  may  be  doubted  by  entomologists,  it  is  erident  that 
they  enjoy  the  faculty  of  smelling,  although  the  seat  of  the  organ  is 
not  agreed  upon.  The  celebrated  Latreille  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
antcnms.  Most  insects  have  two  eyes,  the  gynnus  has  4,  scorpion 
6,  spider  8,  and  seolopendia  three.  Insects  have  no  eyebrows,  the 
external  tunic  resembles  water  crystals.  lieuwe^oek  fonnd  800 
such  glasses  in  the  eyes  of  a  common  fly  ;  Fugett  found  in  that  of  a 
butterfly  18,323  such  lenses.  Their  organs  of  breathing,  called  sptro- 
ctday  are  curiously  situated  on  each  side  of  each  segment  of  the  ab- 
domen. There  are  no  hermaphrodites  among  them*  There  is  a 
Tery  great  singularity  in  the  mode  of  propag^ticm  of  the  Aphis.  A 
female  when  once  impregnated  continues  to  have  young  ones  as  long 
as  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation,  and  then  is  impregnated  again ;  the 
male  insects,  like  hawks,  are  smaller  than  the  females.  The  Coccus 
and  the  Oniscus  no  sooner  bring  forth  their  young  than  these  chiMren 
ftil  upon  their  mothers  and  eat  them  up.  The  Spkex  lolls  the  eater- 
piUar  of  a  moth^  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and  there  deposits  her  eggs  in  it. 
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The  Larva  at  lengUi  becomes  a  Pupa,  so  called  because  the  perfect 
msect  is  found  wrapped  up  like  an  infant  in  swaddlbg  clothes.  This 
state  was  formerly  called  chrysalis  and  aurelia,  because  in  some  of 
the  Pupa  it  had  gilding  on  it,  which  is  the  meaning  of  both  chrysalis 
and  aurelia.  Swammerdam  made  out  distinctly  the  whole  perfect 
msect  so  wrapped  up  as  not  to  be  sensible  to  common  observation. 
The  larva  are  very  voracious,  and  are  generally  larger  than  the  per- 
fect insect.  The  third  and  last  state  is  termed  hnagOy — ^image.  Tlie 
creature  is  now  perfect  ^  is  now  capable  of  propagating  its  species. 

Mr.  Pike  remarked  that  the  rose  bugs  show  so  great  a  preference 
for  wild  grape  vines  over  our  cultivated  sorts,  that  where  the  wild 
vines  are  placed  among  the  civilized  ones,  the  rose  bugs  attach  them* 
selves  to  the  wild  ones  altogether.  The  cherry  tree  is  a  favorite  of 
this  bug  which  is  generated  in  it,  and  not  in  holes  in  the  earth  as  Dr. 
Underbill  has  supposed.  My  object  in  introducing  the  wild  vines  on 
my  plaji  was  to  form  an  arbour  of  them ;  not  in  regard  for  its  fruit. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^My  Isabella  grape  vines  have  been  sometimes 
infested  with  the  rose  bug.  I  tried  to  smoke  them  with  sulphur  but 
it  seemed  to  have  no  eSect  on  them,  I  also  tried  other  disagreeable 
smokes  in  vam.  The  rose  bug  goes  into  the  germ  of  the  grape 
blossom  and  ruins  the  fruit.  I  finally  resorted  to  broad  tin  pans  and 
brushed  off  quarts  of  the  bugs  into  them.  Agasas  recommended  this 
course  or  something  like  it,  to  be  pursued  in  whole  districts  at  once 
against  insects  generally,  and  by  the  oertain  death  of  some  to  dimin- 
idi  their  numbers. 

Mr.  Pike. — ^I  tried  to  kill  insects  by  pouring  strong  brine  about  the 
soots  of  fruit  trees.    1  killed  some  of  the  trees  by  it. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Common  Salt  is  useful  when  applied  in  moderate 
quantities ;  it  is  very  good  for  the  growth  of  grapes  and  some  other 
plants. 

Mr.  Pike. — ^The  hardy  scaly  shells  of  many  of  the  bu^  prevents 
their  being  destroyed  by  strong  applications. 
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Jadge  Yam  Wy ck. — ^Those  vmes  which  had  been  somewhat  thinneil 
of  frait  by  the  bugs,  produced  in  consequence  of  fiiat  Brndi  finer 
£ruit. 

Mr.  Pike. — ^I  like  for  a  dresang  for  grapes  a  compound  of  twenty 
parts  of  charcoal,  pulverized,  to  one  part  of  common  salt ;  charcoel 
seemed  to  protect  firuit  trees  from  insedts. 

Judge  Van  Wyck — ^I  agree  with  Dr.  Underbill  that  the  rose  bugs 
come  out  of  holes  in  the  earth ;  naturalists  mention  many  insects 
which  do  so.  Our  14  or  17  years  locusts  are  well  known  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  seen  them  in  thot^very  act  of  coming  out 

Mr.  Pike. — Spread  pulverised  glass  about  the  roots  of  trees  and  the 
bugs  ean  neither  get  in  or  out.  I  gather  my  knowledge  by  constant 
observation  on  my  own  farm. 

Same  subjects,  seeds  and  planting,  imiects  and  the  grape  vine^  to 
be  continued. 

The  Club  adjourned  to  the  next  regular  meeting  on  the  7th  of  May. 

H.  MEIOS,  Se<^y. 


SILK  WOBM  FBD  OH  06AGX  OBAKGE. 

JVet^Fori,  AprU  3(W&,  1860. 

Hon.  Henry  Meigs — Dear  Sir. — ^During  the  great  rage  for  the 
Moms  Multicaulis  and  silk  worms,  I  purchased  a  quantity  of  the  eggs 
of  that  worm.  They  came  out  when  spring  lettuce  was  in  perfection, 
so  I  fed  them  on  it  for  about  two  weeks,  or  till  they  were  sufiBdentlj 
large,  and  strong  to  eat  coarse  food.  I  then  divided  them  into  two 
equal  parcels — one  of  which  I  fed  on  Moms  Multicaulis  leaves,  the 
other  on  the  young  and  deUcate  leaves  of  the  Osage  Orange,  Madura 
Aurantiaca,  renewmg  regularly  the  supply  twice  a  day  with  each 
parcel.  I  soon  discovered  the  latter  grew  much  fester,  and  were  by 
far  more  healthy  than  the  former,  although  each  were  in  the  same  roooiy 
had  the  same  light  and  air,  and  as  muoh  food  as  necessary. 
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When  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  spin,  I  made  white  paper  bags, 
of  conical  shape,  put  them  io,  and  secured  them  against  the  walL 
'  Much  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found,  when  I  took  them 
down,  all,  without  a  single  exception,  that  had  eaten  of  the  Osage 
Orange  leaf  had  q)un  perfectly  white  cocoons,  the  silk  of  which  was 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than  the  other  half,  which  had  spun  yellow. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  statement  of  worms  spinmng 
perfectly  white  silk,  and  believe  no  one  has  tried  the  leaf  of  the  osage 
orange  as  food  for  them. 

I  remain,  &c., 

GEO.  S.  BIGGS. 

of  Baltimore. 


Fotmurf>  Clvb^  May  21j^,  1860. 

Hon.  BoBKRT  Swirr  Livingstov  in  the  chair*  Henrt  Meigs,  Sec'y • 

Mr.  Meigs  read  the  following  papers,  prepared  by  him,  to  illustrate 
the  relative  importance  of  Agricultural  wealth  and  the  precious  metals  : 

Gold  from  South  JhTierica  in  old  times. — ^The  Spanish  writers  of 
authority  concur  in  the  statements,  official  and  of  estimate,  as  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  by  Spain  from  America,  from  the 
year  of  discovery,  1492,  down  to  the  year  1780,  t.  e.  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  years.  By  the  official  account,  that  which  paid  duty 
to  the  King  was^t;6  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars; 
and  that  there  must  be  added  to  this  vast  sum  at  least  as  much  more, 
introduced  without  knowledge  of  the  King,  or  rather  unofficially,  or 
in  the  whole,  about  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  should  receive  from  Callfomia  three  millions  of  dollars  a 
week,  or  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day,  for  eighty 
years,  i.  e.  from  this  time  to  the  year  1930,  we  shall  then  have  ve- 
ceived  the  same  amount  which  Spain  did.  We  have  free  hands  to  get 
the  gold  I  Spain  destroyed  thirty  millions  of  men  by  the  labour  in  the 
mines. 
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By  a  report  to  flie  Bntish  Parliament  in  1845,  it  ippesn  that  tbe 
iralue  of  the  Agriodturt  alone  of  that  little  spot,  in  one  yen,  isvaa 
tiiree  tiionaand  millions  of  dollars ;  and  taking  out  four  vmler  moi&ha^ 
then  we  bate  in  tight  months,  from  that  God  blessed  naHfmal  wsrk^ 
AgricuHnre^  ad^mncfa  ^alae  as  Spam  derired  in  72  years  bom  the 
gold  and  alrer,  and  tiie  destruction  of  some  seven  million«  of  men. 

About  the  year  IbOO  a  new  era  oommenoed,  that  which  bore  the 
art  of  piinting,  the  disoovery  of  Aanerica,  and  of  many  portioniof  the 
Old  World  also,  and  re-discovery  of  those  magnificent  arts  of  antiqaitjr^ 
most  of  which  we  cannot  equal,  and  seldom  succeed  even  in  copying. 
Spain  is  beKeved  to  have  been  almost  mortally  wounded  .  by  those 
■breams  of  gold  ;  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  she  ever  recovers  from  it.    But 
those  nations  who  got  all  this  gold  from  her,  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  wealth,  population  and  power ;  so  that  poor  Spain  seems  to 
have  sufiered  all  the  punishment,  while  her  neig^ibors  have  benefitted 
by  it. 

nraBOTS. 

H«  B$eig8.-*  At  flie  laiit  sheeting  of  the  clubx  I  spoke  of  the.  tbree 
stages  of  insect  life,  from  the  larvae  to  imago.  Of  the  latter  wU^ 
is  the  perfect  creature  and  capable  of  reproducing  its  race,  I  propose 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  dreis  in 
which  the  creature  is  seen  as  an  imago.  Qreat  nqmbers  of  the  Col^op- 
tera,,  (shelly  covered  wings)  appear  on  close  e^;^miBat^on,and  the  more 
highly  magnified  by  microscope  poweir,  the  more  gorgeous  does  their 
armour  appear.  All  the  splendour  whiph  can  b^  furiushed  by  c^ts  of 
burnished  steel,  copper,  brass,  gold  or  ivory  or  ebony  or  cobalt  or 
ultramarine  blue,  or  that  glorious  cbangable  colour  of  green  and  gold, 
appear  on  this  colepter  race.  As  to  the  butterfly,  dM  acknowledge  the 
royal  splendor  of  its  robefif ;  but  those  whp  have  not  seen  it  in  high 
magnified  condition,  do  not  know  how  surpaseingly  glorious  itis^  when 
compared  with  man,  or  any  robe  he  ever  wore. 

Even  the  poor  blue  bottle  fly,  presents  a  dress  of  burnished  cobalt 
ol*  inimitable  beauty.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  precious  min- 
erals are  elaborated  to  provide  these  insect  knights  with  their  impexial 
armour ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  diamond  is  used  in  the  equipment 
of  many  of  them. 
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TbiB  exquiflile  keenaeM  of  sigfat  in  then  is  CMrtaio,  from  the  fiust 
that  a  cloud  of  the  smallefit  flieii  dancing  in  the  beams  of  the  son, 
darting  past  each  other  in  swift  career,  never  hurt  one  another.  The 
ground  beneath  their  airy  field  sport  has  been  often  examined|  in  or- 
der to  find  some  one  killed  or  wounded  or  some  leg  or  wing.  No 
such  evidence  of  even  accident  has  ever  been  found. 

The  dragon  fly  is  found  in  one  of  the  ages  preceeding  the  general 
order  of  animals  as  now  existing.  He  was  in  company  with  the 
MegalosauruS)  Ichtbyosaurusi  PlesiosauruS)  the  bird  like  bats,  &c.,  a 
list  of  only  17  animals  and  vegetables  a3  restored  by  Coneybeare. 

The  dragon  fly .  moves  with  great  speed,  and  at  the  top  of  it,  in- 
stantaneously by  a  clash  of  his  wings,  changes  his  course  so  sudden 
and  so  perfect  in  this  reversed  action,  that  as  far  as  the  most  close 
observation  can  ascertain  the  fact,  the  dragon  fly  after  the  clash  of  his 
wings,  does  not  proceed  an  inch  further  in  the  direction  he  had  at  the 
instant  of  the  clash  of  his  wings. 

The  bee  is  believed  to  keep  such  an  eye  upon  his  hive,  that  at  any 
moment,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  it  can  commence  its  return 
ta  the  hive  by  running  his  well  known  aerial  rail  track  so  straight  that 
it  has  all  the  character  of  a  mathematical  right  line,  that  is,  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points.  A  right  line  is  properly  styled  a 
bee  line  therefore. 

The  study  of  insects  b  but  commenced,  after  all  that  has  been 
done.  For  protection  to  our  crops  against  our  insect  enemies,  many 
a  vain  effort  has  been  made  ;  but  great  as  is  their  power,  we  may,  by 
careful  study  and  some  universal  practice,  conducted  at  some  period 
of  the  insects  stages,  attain  the  mastery  of  them.  That  is,  for  all 
fiurmers  and  gardeners,  in  any  district  or  county,  at  some  agreed  time 
when  the  enemy  is  most  easily  assailed,  to  exert  every  means  for  their 
simultaneous  destruction. 

The  birds  of  Africa  being  sofvastly  numerous,  that  the  grain  is  pre- 
served by  them  from  the  insects,  are  found  to  be  under  the  necessity 
foi  fiQwmming  latbtr  too  much  of  the  grain  whidi  tipey  tkui  pM^t 
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£rom  insects ;  and  consequently,  the  farmer  there  is  ebUged  to  hare 
persons  constantly  employed  in  scaring  away  the  birds. 

Subject  to  be  continued. 

H.  MEIGS,  Sec'y. 


IVSBCTS. 

Hessian  Fly. — ^Lieuwenhoek  observed  that  the  reproduction  of  this 
insect  was  so  rapid  that  a  male  and  female  commendng  on  the  first 
of  June,  would  produce  in  three  months,  descendants  to  the  number 
of  seven  hundred  thousand. 

CUBCDLIO  A  CX)L£OPTER. 

About  three  hundred  species  have  been  observed  whose  prindpii 
marke  of  distinction  is  color.  Their  transformations  are  angular^ 
their  larvae  are  soft  oblong  worms,  furnished  with  six  scaly  legs  and 
scaly  head  ;  while  very  small  they  get  into  grains  of  wheat  or  other 
grain  and  make  their  dwellbgs  there,  so  in  some  other  seedS)  some  in 
the  insides  of  plants.  A  small  species  gets  inside  of  the  leaf  of  the 
elm  and  eats  that  inside.  The  leaves  of  the  elm  sometimes  appear 
yellow  and  apparently  dead  towards  one  of  the  edges,  while  the  rest 
of  the  leaf  is  green ;  the  dead  part  resembles  a  small  bladder  in  whieh 
the  worm  inhabits  until  its  transformation,  when  it  pierces  its  bladder 
and  comes  out  a  small,  active,  leaping  curculio,  for  which  purpose  its 
hind  legs  are  well  adapted. 

The  Coleopters  are  all  insects  which  a  sheath  for  their  wings. 
Coleos  meaning  sheath,  called  also  a  mite,  a  weevil,  &c. 

BaTiie  Hortieole— Journal  lyHortienltiire. 

Pratique^  Paris  Sept.  1848. 

Tnnil&tioii  by  Heorjr  Meigi. 

Charged  by  the  central  committee  of  agriculture  of  the  C&te  d'Qr, 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine,  without  any 
Biqppoito  or  props,  as  practised  by  the  Abbe  Comease^  at  Champagne 
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sur  YiDgeanxie)  I  Tisited  the  vineyard  of  that  honorable  pastor  three 
times,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  information  to  which  I  have 
added  some  observations  of  my  own. 

In  this  plantation  the  medium  distance  between  the  vines,  is  as 
near  as  possible,  twenty  inches,  so  that  a  spot  of  four  ares  (100  square 
metres)  in  good  cultivation  gives  1500  vines ;  some  such  spots  have 
1200,  and  others  nearly  2000.  The  rowsare  twenty  mches  apart  No 
manure  is  added  after  setting  them  out  The  weeds  are  pulled  out  by 
hand,  and  the  rows  are  hoed.  In  pruning  in  the  month  of  March,  he 
leaves  from  two  to  five  shoots  on  each  vine. 


Nothing  relative  to  this  tribe  can  be  uninteresting  to  man,  when  we 
conader  its  vast  importance  to  him.  The  followmg  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  grasses  by  Sc/untw  is  useful,  (viz  :)  ^^  This  family  is  very 
numerous  :  Persoon's  synopsis  contains  812  speciesj  being  one  twenty 
sixth  part  of  all  the  plants  enumerated  in  it.  In  the  system  of  Roemer 
and  Schultes  there  are  1800,  and  if  that  work  was  perfected,  it  would 
probably  contain  40,009,  of  which  the  grasses  would  form  a  twenty 
second  part.  It  is  more  than  probably  however,  that  in  future  exami- 
nations, it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  grasses  will  be  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  other  phanerogamic  plants.  Among 
the  grasses  there  are  both  land  and  water,  but  no  marine  plants. 
They  occur  in  every  soil  in  society  with  others,  and  entirely  alone, 
the  latter  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occupy  entirely,  considerable  districts. 
Land  is  not  favorable  to  this  race,  but  even  here  and  there  are  species 
peculiar  to  it.  This  family  has  no  limits  other  than  that  of  the  whole 
vegetable  Idngdom  ;  some  grow  under  the  equator,  and  the  Agrostis 
Algida,  is  one  of  the  few  plants  found  on  Spitzbergen.  The  difference 
between  tropical  grasses,  and  those  out  of  the  tropics,  is  their  greater 
growth ;  some  of  them  assume  almost  the  appearance  of  trees ;  some 
species  of  bambusa  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  The  compact 
green  turf  of  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  torrid  zone.  The  distribution  of  the  cultivated  grasses, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  and  is  not  determined 
merely  by  climate,  but  depends  on  the  civilization,  industry  and  trafic 
of  the  people. 
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In  Siberia,  grain  grows  as  far  nortli  as  tbe  sotielh  degree  of  latir 
tude,  but  in  Kamsdhatka  it  does  not  grow  even  as  far  as  51^.  But,  in 
the  continent  of  North  America,  in  the  Russian  district  in  latitude  57^, 
rye  and  barley  reach  maturity.  In  Lapland,  grain  is  matured  as  far 
as  latitude  70^  north  ;  beyond  that  some  potatoes  grow.  The  grains 
which  reach  farthest  north  in  Europe,  are  barley  and  oats,  and  form 
the  chief  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  all  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  north 
of  Germany  and  south  of  Siberia ;  in  the  latter  another  rery  nutritious 
grain,  the  buckwheat,  is  very  frequently  cultivated.  .  Rye  is  the  next 
grain  which  associated  with  barley  and  oats,  is  the  prevailing  grain 
in  a  great  part  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  viz:  in  the  southerly 
parts  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  To  these  grains  there  fol- 
lows a  zone  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  where  rye  disappears  and 
wheat  almost  exclusively  furnishes  tbe  bread  ;  then  comes  the  grape- 
vine, then  the  rice.  Rice  is  next,  and  flourishes  in  and  near  the  torrid 
zone  ;  maize  predominates  in  America  whence  it  came ;  rice  in  Asia, 
its  original  seat  and  both  of  them  in  Africa*  Our  principal  grasses 
grow  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  in  Europe ;  but  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Amazon  the  Panicum  spectabile  reaches  six  to  seven  feet  higb. 

Of  wheat  there  are  fourteen  species,  and  this  most  precious  gift  of 
our  creator  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  cannot  be  hybridized. 

H.  MEIGS. 


hsecis, — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  tiie  club,  I  spoke  of  the  three  stages 
of  insect  life,  from  the  larva  to  imago.  Of  the  latter,  which  is  the 
perfect  creature  and  capable  of  re-producbg  its  race,  I  propose  to 
say  a  few  words.  'In  tbe  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  class  in  which 
the  creature  is  seen  as  imago.  A  great  proportion  of  the  coleoptera 
(shelly  covered  wings)  appear  on  close  exammation,  as  especially  un- 
der a  high  magnifying  power,  to  be  clothed  with  armour  of  gorgeous 
splendor — all  that  can  be  fumbbed  by  coats  of  burnished  steel,  cop- 
per, brass,  gold,  ivory,  or  ebony,  or  cobalt  or  ultramarine  blue,  or  that 
glorious  changeable  color  of  green  and  gold.  As  to  the  butterfly,  all 
acknowledge  the  imperial  richness  of  its  robes,  but  those  who  hafe 
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not  exammed  tliem  with  high  microscopic  power,  do  not  know  how 
surpassingly  glorious  it  is  when  compared  with  the  miserably  coarse 
appearance  of  the  robes  of  ladies  or  monarchs ;  even  the  poor  blue 
bottle  fly  presents  a  coat  of  burnished  cobalt  of  inixutable  beauty. 
The^e  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  precious^minerals  are  elaborated  to 
proTide  these  insect  knights  with  their  royal  armour,  nor  is  it  to  be  de- 
nied that  eyen  diamond  is  used  in  the  ornament  of  some  of  them. 

r 

For  the  protection  of  these  splendid  creatures,  they  are  provided 
-with  prodigious  activity  and  a  keenness  of  eye-sight,  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  even  with  all  our  best  optical  instruments  to  aid 
our  vision.  Take  the  idea  of  Archimides^  that  of  employing  great 
number  of  mirrors  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  from  all  of  them  and  con- 
centrate them  in  one  focus,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  ships,  then 
conceive  of  the  sight  of  a  dragon  fly. 

Dr.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point,  remarked  that  about  seven  years 
ago,  he  noticed  a  small  bug,  about  one  twelfth  to  one  sixteeeth  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  blue  black  color,  resembling  that  of  some  specimens 
of  Anthracite  co&l.  It  attacked  the  buds  of  ^rape  vmes,  and  devour- 
ed the  germs,  and  probably  left  its  larvse  there.  I  have  not  seen  many 
since  until  this  spring.  It  attacks  such  vines  aH  are  near  or  lying  on 
tbe  ground,  seldom  those  which  are  trelled  up. 

As  to*  planting  seeds,  I  find  great  benefit  in  the  following  treatment 
of  corn  before  planting :  I  put  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  in  the  solution  the  seed,  and  leave  it  in  over  night.  On  the 
next  day  I  put  the  seed  (after  draining  it  dry)  into  a  solution,  made  by 
one  gill  of  Tar  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  for  half  an  hour  well  stired  up. 
Take  it  out,  and  all  of  them  will  have  a  thin  coat  of  tar;  I  then  roll  the 
seed  in  pulverized  plaster  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  notwithstanding  this  operation,  the 
chip  monk  squirrel  will  d^  them  up,  but  will  not  eat  them. 

Itfr.  Dederer,  of  Blauveitville,  Bockbnd  county,  said  that  be  had 
used  the  tar  on  seed  widi  good  effect 
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Dr.  Underbill  observed  tbat  tbe  soaking  in  &e  solution  of  saltpetae 
stimulated  the  vegetation.  As  to  planting  potatoes,  he  said  that  if  a 
potato  be  cut  into  three  parts,  and  the  middle  section  only  be  plant- 
ed, the  crop  will  be  much  better  in  growth,  and  will  be  one-third 
more  ;  that  the  fewer  shoots  sent  up  by  the  middle  section  favor  the 
crop  much.    I  hope  that  our  farmers  will  try  this  plan  fully. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^As  to  the  methods  of  planting  potatoes  and 
seeds,  there  is  still  much  contradictory  opinion  held  by  our  fumers. 

Judge  of  New-York,  said  that  aecording  to  his  experience, 

it  was  bad  farming  to  plant  small  potatoes.      « 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — ^The  vast  pcwer  of  insects  to  injure  our  crops 
is  owing  much  to  their  numbers,  but  yet  more  to  their  minuteness, 
and  I  may  say,  to  their  toeakness.  On  that  account  we  cannot  grasp 
them  as  we  can  larger  enemies  more  sensible  to  our  sight  and  touch; 
and  moreover  their  changes  of  form  are  so  remarkably  great,  that  we 
do  not  know  them  in  their  several  mutations  imless  we  are  veiy  careM 
indeed  in  our  observations.  They  perplex  us  greatly  in  our  endea- 
vours to  find  them  out.  The  caterpillar  race  attacks  root,  leaf  vnd 
fruit.  In  the  grub  form  they  destroy  often  our  Indian  com  crops. 
A  distinguished  entomologist  (Dr.  Harris,  an  American,)  considers 
this  caterpillar  race  as  fully  destructive,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of 
the  insect  tribes.  He  styles  some  of  them  subterranean,  (working 
under  ground,)  others  superterranean,  (working  above  ground.) 
Among  these  are  the  grub,  the  cut  worm,  and  wire  worm  ;  they  are 
the  agrotidean  race.  The  grub  cuts  off  roots,  it  attacks  our  Indian 
eom  in  June  and  July.  The  cut  worms  come  to  the  surface  and  there 
cuts  off  plants.  The  wire  worm  does  so  to.  Those  excellent  authors 
Eirby  and  Spence,  of  England,  throw  great  light  on  the  subject  of 
insects.  When  land  has  been  left  for  some  time  in  turf^  then  ploughed 
and  com  planted,  the  subterranean  caterpillars  sometimes  cut  it  to 
pieces.  A  valuable  and  curious  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land :  From  a  field  where  these  caterpillars  abounded,  sixty-thret 
btishds  of  the  mould  were  taken  up  and  sifted,  and  out  of  that  quan- 
tity twefUy-three  btishels  of  the  caterpillars  were  found.  The  crop 
of  frjnia  which  had  been  on  that  field  was  entirely  destroyed.    Sobm- 
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;tinitB  iB  meadows,  they  cut  off  all  the  roots,  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  turf  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  Dr.  Harris  advises 
the  soaking  of  seed  in  a  solution  of  copperas,  the  grub  then  -will  UQt 
touch  it.  It  has  been  foimd  that  sowing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  in  a  field,  or  lime,  or  unleached  ashes,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  gopd 
to  destroy  insects.  I  have  seen  wheat  sprinkled  with  lime  dust  saved 
from  the  Hessian  fly,  while  the  adjoining  half  of  the  field  was  nearly 
wholly  destroyed  by  that  fly.  These  applications  also  defend  our 
crops  in  a  measure  from  the  birds,  and  make  them  more  hungry  after 
insects. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^The  best  plan,  as  to  sod,  is  to  plough  it  deep  in  the 
fall,  so  as  to  expose  the  insects  to  frost^for  that  destroys  them ;  and 
this  method  should  always  be  pursued  ;  millions  of  the  insects  are  thus 
killed  in  one  month.  But  if  you  omit  the  ploughing  until  spring,  you 
-will  have  them  all  alive.  When  I  was  a  school  boy  I  recollect,  that 
on  one  occaaon,  I  helped  to  roll  up  the  sods  cut  off  by  worms,  in 
great  masses.  The  destroyer  in  that  case  is  the  black  or  large  white 
grub,  so  called.  The  farmers  that  season  were  obliged  to  plough 
up  their  com  fields  and  to  plant  all  over  the  second  time,  on  account 
of  the  black  gruby  and  they  ate  up  that  second  growth.  They  then 
ploughed  again  and  sowed  buckwheat. 

Mr.  Pitts. — ^We  find  that  grub  in  cultivated  fields,  not  in  new 
lands. 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^That  is  true. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Insects  do  not  like  lime  or  salt.  They  will 
not  climb  a  tree  washed  with  lime. 

Dr.  Underbill. — Sprinkle  lime  or  ashes  on  melons  and  cucumbers 
early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  them.  I  have  lately  visit- 
ed the  fine  farm  of  Mr.  Manice,  of  Long  Island.  He  has  a  piece  of 
land  surrounded  by  a  high  fence ;  it  is  about  200  feet  long  by  150 
wide.  Here  are  his  plum  trees,  and  the  whole  surface  is  paved  with 
bricks.  The  trees  are  about  twelve  feet  apart.  The  result  of  this 
has  been,  that  instead  of  the  constant  loss  of  the  orop  he  has  as  many 
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plums  matured  as  the  trees  can  well  bear ;  for  the  cnrcalio  now  at* 
tacks  so  few  of  them,  that  those  destroyed  are  a  real  benefit  to  the 
rest.  He  is  convmced  that  his  high  fence  is  ineffectual ;  Ibat  the 
pavement  is  the  protection.  It  has  been  found  that  where  the  plain 
tree  hang  partly  over  water,  that  ade  bears  fine  fmit,  while  the  rest 
hangmg  over  land  is  ruined.  l5o  much  for  the  sagacity  of  the  cur- 
cuSo,  which  does  not  permit  him  fooliiAily  to  drop  his  cUld  into  water 
and  drown  it. 

Mr.  Meigs,  has  noticed  the  fine  fruit  of  Damson,  growing  in  midst 
of  stone  pavement. 

Dr.  Underbill. — Some  seemingly  insignificant  faet,  which  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  men  for  all  passed  ages,  once  brought  to 
light  and  put  into  general  use,  may  add  millions  to  our  wealth.  For 
protection  to  one  of  our  finest  fruits,  the  plumbs,  the  pacemeni  may 
be  found  a  cheap  means.  Plantmg  so  as  to  spread  over  a  pond,  or 
stream  of  water  is  a  protection. 

Mr.  Dederer. — Turn  up  rich  land  in  December,  and  we  have  sees 
it  white  with  the  white  grubs,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  sprinkled  withlkae. 
Tarring  the  trunks  of  trees  has  been  much  tried,  but  the  snrfi&ce  of 
the  tar  soon  becomes  so  glazed,  that  the  caterpillars  eaaly  crawl  over  it 

Dr.  Underbill. — ^The  canker  worm  ascends  the  tree.  A  small 
gutter  encircling  the  trunk  and  filled  with  oil  stops  them. 

Subjects  for  next  meeting,  insects,  seeds,  planting,  grape  vine. 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Secretary. 
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